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A  Trial  Balance  of  U.S.  Foreign  Policy  in  1951 


Address  by  Secretary  Acheson1 


For  this  honor  I  am  deeply  grateful.  And  I 
accept  it,  not  for  myself  alone,  but  for  all  those 
who  serve  faithfully  in  the  line  of  foreign  policy. 
They,  and  I,  will  be  encouraged  and  strengthened 
by  it. 

This  occasion  comes  as  an  old  year  passes  and 
a  new  one  approaches.  The  junction  of  years  is 
by  tradition  a  time  for  taking  stock  of  the  past 
and  resolving  about  the  future. 

As  a  public  servant  in  an  accountable  Govern- 
ment, I  would  like  to  respond  to  this  honor  you 
have  bestowed  upon  me  by  giving  an  account  of 
what  has  been  done  and  what  remains  to  be  done 
in  the  field  of  our  foreign  policy. 

One  of  my  predecessors,  John  Hay,  was  able  to 
sum  up  the  foreign  policy  of  his  day  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  the  Golden 
Rule. 

We  find  ourselves  in  a  more  difficult  situation. 
Without  departing,  we  hope,  from  either  doctrine 
or  rule,  we  have  moved  into  a  world  grown  vastly 
more  complex. 

Our  country  now  must  bear  responsibilities  that 
were  undreamed  of  when  most  of  us  were  growing 
up.  Our  national  decisions  in  these  postwar  years 
may  be  judged  by  history  to  be  as  fateful  as  any 
of  the  great  decisions  of  our  national  life.  They 
influence  the  course  of  events  not  only  for  us  but 
throughout  the  world. 

At  the  same  time,  foreign  policy,  instead  of  re- 
maining the  province  of  a  few  professionals,  has 
become  a  part  of  the  everyday  life  of  our  people. 
The  state  of  the  world  has  become  a  personal  ques- 
tion for  each  one  of  us.  No  one  knows  this  bet- 
ter than  you  who  have  served  your  country  with 
honor  and  gallantry.  Many  of  our  countrymen 
are  discovering  it  once  again  in  Korea,  as  you  dis- 
covered it  in  Europe  and  the  Pacific  only  a  few 
years  ago. 

It  is  not  only  your  right  but  your  duty  to  ask 
those  who  are  acting  for  you  in  the  field  of  for- 
eign affairs: 

1Made  before  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  at  New  York 
on  Dec.  30  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 


How  are  we  doing  ?  Are  we  making  some  head- 
way toward  peace  in  the  world?  Are  we  any 
better  off  than  we  were  a  year  ago?  How  much 
longer  must  we  live  in  the  shadow  of  the  danger 
of  war? 

These  are  hard  questions.  No  one  can  answer 
them  with  absolute  certainty.  But  we  must  try  to 
answer  them  as  well  as  we  can,  and  that  is  what  I 
would  like  to  do  this  evening. 

So  before  we  turn  the  page  of  the  calendar,  I 
would  like  to  look  back  with  you  over  the  ground 
we  have  been  covering  in  our  foreign  policy,  so 
that  we  can  see  where  we  stand  now,  and  what 
things  look  like  for  1952. 

Let  us  take  a  trial  balance  on  the  year's  develop- 
ments in  foreign  policy  in  three  important  areas 
of  the  world — the  North  Atlantic  area,  the  Near 
and  Middle  East,  and  the  Far  East.  These  areas 
do  not  cover  the  whole  range  of  our  policy  or  in- 
terests. 

When  we  look  at  Europe  and  Asia,  we  look  at 
them  from  the  vantage  point  of  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere, which  is  the  foundation  of  our  position 
in  the  world.  One  of  our  main  assets  is  the  cir- 
cumstance that  in  this  hemisphere  we  are  among 
friends  with  common  purposes  and  common  inter- 
ests. And  here  cooperation  among  nations  is  an 
established  habit. 

That  circumstance  was  never  more  strikingly 
demonstrated  than  in  the  special  session  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States  held  last  spring. 
The  trust,  confidence,  and  cooperation  existing  in 
this  hemisphere  is  the  product  of  60  years  of  or- 
ganized work  together.  It  is  a  possession  of  all  our 
republics  beyond  price. 

Decisions  for  Defense  of  Europe  Await  Action 

To  begin  our  survey,  we  see  that  in  the  North 
Atlantic  area,  the  year  1951  has  been  a  period  of 
progress  and  growth,  much  of  it  beneath  the  sur- 
face. In  the  weeks  before  spring  comes  there  is 
intense  activity  in  the  earth.  Life  in  every  form 
has  cracked  the  shell  that  holds  it,  and  is  pushing 
up  through  the  half-frozen  earth.     Some  hardy 
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forms  are  already  through.     Over  all  hangs  the 
threat  of  a  late  frost.     So,  I  believe,  it  is  here. 

A  year  ago,  the  defense  of  Europe  was  only  a 
hope.  While  it  is  by  no  means  finished,  we  know 
now  that  in  the  short  span  of  a  year,  the  nations  of 
the  North  Atlantic  area  have  been  able  to  create 
both  an  organization  and  a  spirit  which  will  be 
capable  of  defending  that  area.  We  know — and 
our  friends  in  Europe  know — that  we  can  build 
sufficient  strength — both  military  and  economic — 
to  deter  aggression  or  check  it. 

In  the  closing  days  of  last  year,  the  Supreme 
Headquarters  of  Allied  Powers  in  Europe 
(Shape)  was  created  by  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  (Nato).  President  Truman 
was  asked  to  permit  General  Eisenhower  to  serve 
as  Supreme  Commander.  The  engagements  were 
made  to  create  a  unified  force  under  his  command. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  year,  General  Eisen- 
hower assumed  his  command.  With  great  vigor 
and  leadership,  and  the  devoted  help  of  his  inter- 
national staff,  he  has  made  Shape — the  Supreme 
Headquarters — a  dynamic  reality.  But  the  de- 
fensive force  still  had  to  be  made  adequate.  This 
has  meant  tackling  the  toughest  of  all  questions — 
men,  money,  equipment,  and  organization. 

This  is  the  work  which  has  gone  forward, 
largely  unseen,  and  gone  far. 

It  has  brought  us  to  the  point  where  we  can  see 
that  the  job  is  do-able,  and  that  by  the  end  of  1952, 
we  can  be  well  along  toward  our  goal.  But  if  we 
are  to  achieve  that  position  by  the  end  of  1952, 
there  are  three  important  decisions  we  shall  have 
to  make  in  the  early  months  of  1952. 

The  first  of  these  decisions  has  to  do  with  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  forces  the  European 
nations  will  furnish. 

As  you  know,  the  committee  of  the  12  Nato 
nations,  of  which  Mr.  Harriman  is  chairman,  and 
which  General  McNarney  so  ably  served,  had  had 
the  task  of  reviewing  the  military  needs  for  Eu- 
rope against  the  economic  capabilities  of  the  Nato 
members.  They  have  tried  to  reduce  to  concrete 
terms  how  large  a  military  force  is  needed,  and 
how  soon  we  can  have  it. 

In  the  background  of  these  questions  is  the  dark 
shadow  of  Europe's  grave  economic  and  financial 
problems.  They  represent  a  difficulty  and  a  dan- 
ger for  our  European  friends  and  for  us.  But 
the  North  Atlantic  community  has  the  resources 
and  the  skill  to  surmount  them. 

Mr.  Harriman  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Nato  committee  have  dug  out  the  facts  and  drawn 
up  a  plan  of  action.  The  decision  on  the  forces 
Europe  will  create  is  ready  to  be  acted  upon  by 
the  Governments  of  the  Nato  countries. 

A  second  decision  that  lies  ahead  in  1952  has  to 
do  with  Germany.  During  the  past  year  we  have 
made  great  strides  in  working  out  an  agreement 
which  will  restore  Western  Germany  to  a  place  of 
equality  in  the  world  community.  It  is  our  hope 
and  belief  that  this  issue  will  be  brought  to  a  suc- 


cessful conclusion  early  in  1952.  As  you  will  see, 
this  decision  and  the  next  one  go  hand-in-hand 
for  together  they  provide  for  German  participa- 
tion in  the  defense  of  Europe  without  reviving  the 
menace  of  German  militarism. 

The  third  decision  will  have  to  do  with  the  crea- 
tion of  a  European  defense  community  and  a 
European  army. 

Within  the  past  few  days,  the  Foreign  Ministers 
of  a  number  of  European  countries  have  been  meet- 
ing again  on  this  complex  problem.  Many  of  the 
difficulties  have  been  worked  out,  by  patient  nego- 
tiation, and  if  we  can  move  forward  toward  a  fa- 
vorable decision  on  this  issue,  it  will  create  a  frame- 
work in  which  Western  Europe  can  realize  its 
whole,  rich  potential  for  defense  and  for  peaceful 
progress. 

The  Schuman  Plan  for  the  European  manage- 
ment of  coal  and  steel,  and  the  European  army  and 
defense  community,  taken  together  with  the  deci- 
sions on  Germany  and  the  Harriman  committee 
recommendations — all  these,  we  and  our  European 
friends  are  making  every  effort  to  bring  into  being 
in  the  year  before  us. 

We  have  come  to  the  threshold  of  these  decisions 
only  with  tremendous  effort  on  all  sides.  But  this 
effort  to  move  toward  unity  in  Western  Europe 
may  prove  to  be  the  most  important  step  forward 
taken  in  the  passing  year.  And  1952  can  be  a  year 
of  historic  decision  for  Europe — the  year  in  which 
Europe  can  enter  into  a  new  era. 

Increasing  Responsibilities  in  Near  and  Middle  East 

In  the  Near  and  Middle  East,  however,  the  pic- 
ture has  been  quite  different.  Here,  I  think  we 
have  lost  some  ground  in  1951. 

This  is  a  region  of  great  importance  to  us,  be- 
cause of  its  people,  its  resources,  strategic  position, 
and  vital  communications  arteries. 

Danger  spots  in  this  area  are  the  crisis  over  the 
defense  of  the  Suez  waterway  and  the  impasse 
over  the  development  of  Iran's  petroleum  re- 
sources. Both  offer  dangerous  opportunities  for 
exploitation  by  the  Kremlin. 

Bright  spots  in  the  area  are  Greece  and  Turkey. 
These  two  countries,  with  United  States  assistance, 
have  made  great  progress  in  building  up  their 
economic  and  military  defenses.  Both  have  stead- 
fastly withstood  continued  pressure  from  the 
Soviet  Union  and  are  to  become  a  part  of  the 
Nato  defense  system. 

As  a  part  of  the  effort  to  deal  with  the  under- 
lying conditions  of  life  in  the  Near  East,  the 
United  States  has  formulated  for  1952,  a  substan- 
tial program  of  financial  and  technical  assistance. 
American  experts  are  already  at  work  on  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  development,  on  social  serv- 
ices, and  public  health. 

One  week  ago,  on  a  mission  of  this  kind,  a  num- 
ber of  Americans  lost  their  lives  in  a  plane  crash 
near  Tehran.     One  of  them  was  Henry  G.  Bennett, 
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chief  of  the  Point  Four  Program  of  technical 
cooperation. 

If  peace  can  have  its  heroes,  then  these  men 
deserve  the  name  of  hero.  They  have  given  their 
lives,  as  before  they  gave  unsparingly  of  their 
energies,  in  what  President  Truman  has  described 
as  "the  only  kind  of  a  war  we  seek" — the  war 
against  want. 

It  was  a  tragic  loss  to  our  country,  and  to  the 
world  whom  they  served.  We  shall  miss  their 
help,  but  we  are  resolved  to  carry  forward  with 
their  program  of  aid  and  cooperation,  not  only  in 
the  Near  East,  but  wherever  in  the  world  there  is 
need  and  a  desire  for  our  help. 

In  addition,  some  military  assistance  will  be 
made  available  to  this  area  under  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Program.  But  the  best  means  for  insuring 
the  defense  of  this  region,  we  believe,  is  by  coop- 
erative effort.  The  proposed  Middle  East  Com- 
mand can  provide  for  an  association  of  full  and 
equal  partners  and  could  be  a  strong  bulwark  in 
defense  of  the  freedom  of  this  important  part  of 
the  world. 

Meanwhile,  the  United  States  continues  its  ef- 
forts through  the  United  Nations  to  promote  peace 
between  Israel  and  its  Arab  neighbors.  The  new 
state  of  Israel  has  made  remarkable  progress. 
But  if  the  large  expenditures  of  capital  for  border 
defenses  could  be  allocated  to  economic  develop- 
ment and  the  natural  trade  routes  could  be  opened 
once  more,  the  whole  area  could  prosper.  To 
reach  a  condition  of  mutual  trust  and  friendliness 
will  require  the  continued  efforts  of  men  of  good 
will.  B 

For  1952,  it  is  clear  that  developments  in  the 
■Tear  and  Middle  East  will  call  upon  us  with  a 
critical  urgency  for  still  further  resources  of  lead- 
ership, and  for  a  willingness  to  assume  increasing 
responsibilities  in  this  area. 

Problems  and  Progress  in  the  Far  East 

The  third  area  we  want  to  look  at  is  the  Far 
East. 

The  year's  transformation  in  Korea  has  been 
great.  At  this  time  in  1950,  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists were  mounting  their  massive  drive  to  push 
the  U.N.  forces  into  the  sea,  and  the  outlook  was 
far  from  encouraging.  Now  the  aggressor  has 
been  driven  back  and  denied  the  prize  of  conquest, 
with  terrible  losses  to  his  troops.  The  brave  men 
who  did  this  thing  with  their  nerve  and  their  blood 
will  deserve  forever  the  gratitude  of  all  people  who 
love  freedom. 

They  have  done  more  than  repel  a  specific  ag- 
gression; they  have  helped  arrest  the  general 
forces  of  aggression. 

They  have  proved  that  collective  security  can 
work.  They  have  enabled  the  United  Nations  to 
'cope  successfully  with  the  same  sort  of  attack 
hvhich  destroyed  the  League  of  Nations  and 
brought  on  World  War  II.  But  how  much  this 
principle  of  collective  security  means  in  the  future 


will  depend  upon  us — upon  the  will  and  resources 
with  which  we  and  our  allies  support  it. 

In  1951,  a  very  great  deal  was  accomplished  in 
Korea. 

Military  success  against  the  aggressors  drove 
them  out  of  South  Korea.  This  was  done  without 
spreading  the  war  to  other  areas  in  the  Far  East 
and  without  increasing  the  danger  of  general  war 
in  the  world. 

We  contended  against  aggression  with  firm  reso- 
lution and  sensible  restraint,  the  two  qualities  most 
needed  for  the  long  pull  ahead. 

And  we  maintained  unity  with  our  allies  in 
the  face  of  great  danger  to  that  unity.  The 
forces  of  16  nations  fought  side-by-side  under  a 
U.  N.  command,  backed  by  a  united  policy  toward 
the  struggle.  It  was  an  unprecedented  and  prom- 
ising example  of  international  cooperation  to 
support  law  and  order  in  the  world. 

The  job  in  Korea  is  far  from  done. 

Negotiations  for  an  armistice  are  still  going  on. 
Our  representatives  have  been  doing  a  superb  job ; 
they  have  been  patient  and  firm  in  support  of  our 
objectives  in  Korea. 

We  do  not  yet  know  whether  or  when  we  shall 
have  an  end  to  the  fighting  in  Korea,  but  this 
much  is  certain :  We  shall  not  rest  until  our  men 
who  are  being  held  prisoner  are  released.  And 
we  shall  stand  firm  against  any  settlement  that 
rewards  aggression,  or  compromises  the  security 
of  the  Republic  of  Korea. 

But  even  if  an  armistice  is  signed,  the  need  for 
vigilance  and  effort  will  not  be  over.  We  shall 
have  to  remain  on  guard  against  a  renewal  of 
Communist  treachery.  There  will  remain  the 
task  of  rehabilitating  that  suffering  land.  And 
there  will  remain  the  task  of  realizing  the  U.  N. 
political  objective  of  unifying  Korea  on  a  basis 
that  provides  a  decent  chance  for  the  Koreans  to 
live  as  free  men. 

Half  a  continent  away  from  Korea  lies  South- 
east Asia. 

A  year  ago,  the  chance  of  holding  off  Communist 
penetration  in  Indochina  looked  doubtful  in  even 
the  most  optimistic  estimate,  though  the  defenders 
had  shown  signs  of  taking  the  initiative. 

During  the  year,  the  Communist  threat  in 
Indochina  has  been  contained — a  development 
attributable  to  French  courage,  to  an  increasing 
determination  on  the  part  of  the  Indochinese  peo- 
ple to  preserve  their  freedom  against  Communist 
encroachment,  and  to  American  aid.  The  good 
fight  has  not  been  lost,  but  it  remains  far,  far  from 
won.  There  are  dangerous  signs  of  further 
trouble  from  Communist  aggression  in  Indochina, 
and  also  in  Burma,  which  will  require  continued 
vigilance  in  1952. 

The  course  of  events  in  the  Philippines  over 
the  past  year  is  also  one  to  hearten  free  men. 

A  year  ago,  the  young  Republic  was  in  trouble. 
It  was  under  rising  pressure  from  an  extensive 
Communist-inspired  rebellion. 
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In  the  interval,  the  Filipinos  have  found  new 
resources  of  internal  strength.  The  armed  threat 
has  been  gradually  reduced.  The  foundations  of 
the  future  now  look  strong.  Aid  from  the  United 
States  helped  in  producing  these  changes,  but  the 
finest  ingredient  was  Philippine  courage. 

1951  was  also  a  year  in  which  important  prog- 
ress was  made  toward  building  a  structure  of 
peace  in  the  Pacific. 

By  a  series  of  security  treaties,  the  United 
States  has  established  firm  defense  ties  with  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  the  Philippines,  and  Japan. 

Another  element  in  this  structure  of  peace  was 
the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Japan.  Under  U.S. 
leadership,  the  Japanese  peace  treaty  developed 
from  its  first  stages  through  the  stage  of  ratifica- 
tion by  Japan  during  the  year.  The  process 
brought  a  heartening  demonstration  of  unity  by 
the  free  nations  in  the  face  of  threatening  efforts 
by  the  adversaries  of  peace  at  the  San  Francisco 
conference. 

The  treaty  brings  Japan  back  into  full  status  in 
the  society  of  nations. 

The  unfinished  business  for  the  year  ahead 
includes : 

The  ratification  of  the  Japanese  peace  treaty 
and  the  Pacific  mutual  defense  treaties; 

the  completion  of  specific  joint  defense  arrange- 
ments with  Japan ; 

the  regeneration  of  Japanese  strength  in  a  col- 
lective pattern  that  will  bar  the  possibility  of  ag- 
gression, and  the  translation  into  action  of  the 
terms  of  the  peace  and  defense  treaties. 

The  Far  East  as  a  whole  provides  much  that  is 
hopeful  on  the  balance  sheet  for  1951. 

Yet  the  significance  of  what  has  been  done  will 
be  lasting  only  if  further  action  in  1952  makes  it 
so.  Nothing  has  yet  been  done  that  we  can  turn 
away  from  as  a  task  completed. 

U.S.   Leadership  Inspires  Faith  in  Freedom 

This  summary  gives  us  not  a  total  picture  but 
only  a  sampling  of  developments  within  the  free 
world. 

It  has  to  omit  much  that  counts  heavily  in  the 
balances  and  trends.  It  does  not  take  account  of 
developments  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  It  does 
not  deal  with  the  total  effect  of  the  tremendous 
increase  in  our  productive  power  here  at  home. 
Nor  does  it  deal  with  a  host  of  serious  problems 
in  almost  every  part  of  the  world. 

But  it  gives  us  enough,  I  think,  to  draw  some 
conclusions. 

What  it  adds  up  to,  it  seems  to  me,  is  that  we 
have  had  both  gains  and  losses  in  1951,  but  that 
we  are  better  off  than  we  were  a  year  ago. 

During  the  past  year  the  free  world  has  gained 
in  strength  and  moved  appreciably  towards 
greater  unity.  There  are  grounds  for  confidence, 
but  there  are  no  grounds  for  complacency.  We 
cannot  afford  to  let  down  at  all  in  vigilance,  pur- 
pose, and  effort. 


We  are  not  yet  "over  the  hump."  The  outcome 
in  the  contest  between  a  better  future  and  a  return 
to  the  Dark  Ages  is  still  undetermined. 

It  is  hard  to  say  that  any  one  year  is  more  crit- 
ical than  another,  but  it  seems  to  me  certain  that 
we  will  have  it  in  our  power  in  1952  to  take  action, 
or  to  withhold  action,  which  will  have  a  decisive 
effect  upon  the  cause  of  peace. 

The  central  responsibility  in  this  cause  will  re- 
main with  the  United  States.  Our  nation  pro- 
vides the  one  great  repository  of  strength  for 
those  who  value  freedom.  It  is  the  one  nation 
having  margins  to  share  with  others. 

Our  position — lying  in  both  the  Western  and  the 
Northern  Hemispheres,  stretching  from  the 
tropics  to  the  Arctic,  and  facing  on  both  the  At- 
lantic and  the  Pacific — imposes  upon  us  heavy 
responsibilities  and  great  opportunities. 

For  a  century  and  a  half,  the  American  people 
have  been  the  leaders  in  the  revolution  of  the  com- 
mon people. 

The  greatest  asset  we  have  in  all  the  world — 
even  greater  than  our  material  power — is  the 
American  idea.  No  one  needs  to  tell  an  American 
audience  all  the  things  that  this  holds  for  us.  It 
is  so  much  a  part  of  our  everyday  lives  that  we  do 
not  stop  to  define  it,  or  to  put  it  into  packages  for 
export. 

But  throughout  the  world,  wherever  people  are 
oppressed,  wherever  people  dream  of  freedom  and 
opportunity,  they  feel  the  inspiration  of  the  Amer- 
ican idea. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do,  in  our  foreign  policy, 
is  to  make  possible  a  world  in  which  our  own  peo- 
ple, and  all  people  who  have  the  same  determina- 
tion, can  work  in  their  own  way  toward  a  better 
life,  without  having  to  bear  the  yoke  of  tyranny. 

Our  belief  in  freedom  is  a  burning  and  fighting 
faith.  Freedom  is  essential  to  our  individual  life 
and  our  national  life.  We  would  suffocate  and 
perish  in  any  other  atmosphere. 

What  we  are  up  against,  in  our  present  defense 
of  freedom,  is  perhaps  the  hardest  test  our  nation 
has  ever  faced  since  the  days  of  its  founding. 

It  is  hardest  because  it  calls  upon  us,  not  for  a 
sudden  burst  of  patriotic  effort,  but  for  steadi- 
ness, perseverance,  maturity,  and  understanding 

All  that  we  do  here  in  this  country,  all  that  w« 
say  and  do  to  each  other,  whether  it  is  worthy  oi 
us  or  not,  echoes  abroad  among  the  people  whc 
look  to  us  for  leadership  and  a  sense  of  responsi- 
bility. 

In  addition  to  being  a  critical  year  in  work 
affairs,  1952  will  also  be  an  election  year  here  al 
home.  If  we  are  to  continue  to  bear  our  responsi 
bilities  in  the  world — on  which  the  issue  of  peac< 
or  war  hangs  in  the  balance — we  cannot  afford  t( 
let  excesses  of  partisan  zeal  blind  us  to  the  sobei 
requirements  of  our  national  interest. 

And  we  must  always  remember  that  we  canno 
find  security  for  ourselves,  nor  inspiration  U 
those  who  are  on  our  side,  if  we  here  in  Americs 
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trample  our  own  best  traditions  by  prejudice  or  by 
a  hysterical  distortion  of  the  fight  against  tyranny. 

This  is  a  time  when  resolutions  for  the  new  year 
are  made. 

If  we  are  to  make  a  resolution  for  1952,  let  it  be 
that  we  shall  strive  to  be  true  to  ourselves,  true  to 
our  own  best  traditions  of  justice  and  freedom. 

The  task  ahead  will  be  long,  for  history,  unlike 
the  accounts  we  keep,  is  measured  not  year  by  year, 
but  in  lifetimes. 

But  if  we  are  true  to  ourselves  and  to  our  "hope 
of  the  future,  we  must  persevere  in  the  course  we 
are  on. 

You  will  remember  the  words  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln :  "With  firmness  in  the  right,  as  God  gives  us 
to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work 
we  are  in." 


U.S.  Seeks  Release  of  American 
Fliers  Held  in  Hungary 

[Released  to  the  press  December  26] 

Since  the  U.S.  Air  Force  plane  was  forced  down 
in  Hungary  on  November  19,  it  has  been  the  con- 
stant and  urgent  endeavor  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment to  obtain  the  release  and  return  of  the  four 
U.S.  Air  Force  fliers.  The  announcement  on  De- 
cember 23  of  their  trial  by  a  Hungarian  military 
court  and  the  assessment  against  them  of  fines 
or  3  months  in  jail  created  a  new  situation.  It 
remains  the  primary  policy  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment to  seek  their  release. 

The  American  charge  d'affaires  in  Budapest 
has  since  December  24  had  three  meetings  with 
officials  of  the  Hungarian  Foreign  Office  in  con- 
nection with  the  release  of  the  fliers.  Under  in- 
structions he  has  indicated  that,  provided  the 
fliers  are  released  promptly,  this  Government  will 
pay  the  fine  imposed  on  them.  Allegedly  because 
of  the  holidays,  the  Hungarian  Foreign  Office  has 
been  unable  to  provide  either  an  official  copy  of 
the  Hungarian  court  record  or  any  statement  as 
to  the  time  and  manner  in  which  the  fliers  would 
be  released  to  American  authorities. 


Statement  by  Secretary  Acheson 

[Released  to  the  press  December  28] 

Every  American  will  be  relieved  that  the  four 
American  fliers  are  now  safely  in  our  hands.  But 
underlying  relief  is  a  deep  current  of  indignation 
over  the  treatment  they  have  received. 

The  American  people  are  rightfully  indignant. 
Because  we  value  the  welfare  of  the  individual 
above  all  else,  we  have  paid  the  so-called  "fines." 
But  we  have  not  paid  willingly,  and  we  state 
clearly,  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  misunder- 


standing of  our  attitude  in  the  future,  that  our 
patience  is  not  inexhaustible. 

In  this  whole  performance,  the  Budapest  regime 
has  ignored  the  basic  rules  of  long-established 
international  conduct. 

Eepeated  requests  were  made  to  the  Hungarian 
authorities  to  permit  American  officials  to  visit 
the  airmen.  No  such  access  was  allowed  either 
before  trial  or  subsequently  when  the  request  was 
renewed.  In  the  circumstances,  in  view  of  the  re- 
fusal of  the  Hungarian  authorities  to  permit 
American  officials  to  exercise  this  normal  right, 
which  is  basic  to  the  extension  of  customary  con- 
sular protection  to  American  citizens  abroad,  the 
U.S.  Government  will  no  longer  validate  the  pass- 
ports of  American  citizens  for  travel  in  Hungary. 
Furthermore,  since  the  reciprocal  basis  of  the 
exchange  of  consular  privileges  has  been  nullified 
by  Hungary,  this  Government  is  also  notifying 
the  Hungarian  Legation  in  Washington  that  the 
Hungarian  consulates  in  this  country,  which  are 
located  in  Cleveland  and  New  York,  should  be 
closed  immediately. 

Any  further  statement  on  this  matter  must  await 
the  opportunity  to  talk  with  the  released  airmen. 


U.S.   Orders  Closing  of 
Hungarian   Consulates 

[Released  to  the  press  December  29] 

On  December  28  the  following  note  was  deliv- 
ered to  the  Hungarian  Legation  in  Washington 
with  reference  to  the  detention  in  Hungary  of  four 
members  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force: 

The  Government  of  Hungary  in  this  instance 
has  again  clearly  failed  to  live  up  to  the  accepted 
standards  of  international  practice  with  regard  to 
the  right  of  consular  officers  to  exercise  protective 
functions  in  behalf  of  nationals  of  their  country. 
The  detention  of  four  Americans  from  November 
19,  1951,  to  December  28, 1951,  and  the  refusal  by 
the  Hungarian  Government,  despite  repeated  re- 
quests of  the  American  Charge  dAffaires,  to  per- 
mit any  access  to  them  or  communication  with 
them  on  the  part  of  American  consular  officers  in- 
dicate that  the  Hungarian  Government  continues, 
as  in  previous  cases,  to  place  serious  restrictions  on 
the  exercise  of  normal  consular  rights  by  United 
States  representatives  in  Hungary. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  not  prepared  to  permit  the  con- 
tinued operation  of  the  Hungarian  consulates  gen- 
eral in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  New  York,  N.Y. 
The  Minister  is  accordingly  informed  that  these 
offices  are  required  to  cease  all  operations  immedi- 
ately and  to  be  closed  by  midnight,  December  31, 
1951. 
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Polish  Decree  on  Valuables 
On  Deposit  in  Poland 

The  following  ioos  released  on  December  28  as 
of  interest  to  owners  of  movables,  valuables,  nego- 
tiable papers,  etc.,  deposited  by  them  with  Polish 
institutions,  banks,  enterprises,  etc.,  before  May  9, 
1945: 

The  American  Embassy  at  Warsaw  has  for- 
warded translation  of  a  Polish  Government  decree 
of  September  6, 1951,  under  which  such  owners  are 
allowed  6  months  from  the  date  the  decree  was 
published  in  Poland  (the  original  decree  is  to  be 
found  in  Dziennik  TJstaw  No.  47,  Sept.  8,  1951)  to 
withdraw  these  items  from  deposit.  Failing  such 
withdrawal,  the  decree  provides  that  the  objects 
shall  become  state  property,  unless  claim  has  been 
filed  and  deposits  cannot  be  returned  under  Polish 
regulations.  Deposits  with  museums  are  specifi- 
cally excluded  from  the  legislation. 

Persons  in  the  United  States  who  have  reason 
to  believe  that  the  Polish  decree  affects  them  may 
obtain  a  translation  of  the  full  text  of  the  decree 
by  writing  to  the  Division  of  Protective  Services, 
Department  of  State,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

The  Department  of  State  cannot  undertake  to 
supply  interpretations  or  opinions  concerning  the 
applicability  of  foreign  law  or  regulation  in  any 
given  case. 

Owners  should  therefore  communicate  with  the 
Polish  institutions  which  hold  their  deposits,  di- 
rectly or  through  their  agents  or  attorneys  in 
Poland,  rather  than  with  the  Department  of  State 
or  with  the  American  Embassy  at  Warsaw. 


Tax  Conventions  With  Ireland 
Enter  Into  Force 

[Released  to  the  press  December  20] 

On  December  20,  1951,  Secretary  Acheson  and 
John  Joseph  Hearne,  Irish  Ambassador  at  Wash- 
ington, exchanged  the  instruments  of  ratification 
of  the  two  tax  conventions  between  the  United 
States  and  Ireland  which  were  signed  at  Dublin 
on  September  13,  1949.  The  two  conventions,  one 
relating  to  taxes  on  income  and  the  other  relating 
to  taxes  on  the  estates  of  deceased  persons,  there- 
upon entered  into  force  in  accordance  with  their 
respective  terms. 

The  Senate,  on  September  17,  1951,  gave  its 
advice  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  both  of 
the  conventions.  Senate  approval  of  the  conven- 
tion relating  to  income  taxes  was  made  subject  to 
certain  reservations  as  follows : 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  does 
not  accept  Article  XIV  of  the  convention,  relating  to  the 
exemption  of  residents  of  Ireland  from  United  States  tax 
on  capital  gains. 


The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  does 
not  accept  Article  XVI  of  the  convention,  relating  to  the 
exemption  of  Irish  corporations  from  United  States  tax 
on  accumulated  or  undistributed  earnings,  profits,  income 
or  surplus. 

Those  reservations  were  accepted  by  Ireland. 
The  estate-tax  convention,  which  was  approved  by 
the  Senate  without  reservations,  was  ratified  by  the 
President  on  October  18,  1951.  The  income-tax 
convention  was  ratified  by  the  President  on  De- 
cember 13, 1951,  subject  to  the  reservations  quoted 
above.  A  proclamation  with  respect  to  the  entry 
into  force  of  each  of  the  two  conventions  will  be 
issued  by  the  President. 


Denmark,  U.K.  Sign  Torquay  Protocol 

[Released  to  the  press  December  29] 

The  U.S.  Government  has  been  notified  by  the 
headquarters  of  the  United  Nations  that  on  De- 
cember 21,  1951,  Denmark  signed  the  Torquay 
protocol  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade.  The  United  Kingdom  signed  the  protocol 
on  December  19, 1951. 

As  a  result  of  its  signature  of  the  protocol,  Den- 
mark will  put  into  effect  on  January  20,  1952,  the 
concessions  which  it  granted  at  the  recent  confer- 
ence held  at  Torquay,  England.  It  may,  however, 
withhold  concessions  which  were  initially  nego- 
tiated with  countries  which  have  not  yet  signed 
the  protocol. 

The  United  States  signed  the  Torquay  protocol 
on  April  21,  1951,  and  withheld  most  of  the  con- 
cessions initially  negotiated  with  countries  which 
had  not  signed  it.  As  additional  countries  signed 
the  protocol,  the  United  States  gave  effect  to  the 
withheld  concessions  initially  negotiated  with 
them.  In  accordance  with  the  established  proce- 
dure, the  President  will  send  a  letter  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  give  effect  on 
January  20  to  the  concessions  which  were  initially 
negotiated  with  Denmark  but  which  have  been 
withheld. 

Since  the  United  States  and  the  United  King- 
dom did  not  negotiate  any  new  concessions  at 
Torquay,  no  changes  in  United  States  tariff  rates 
will  result  from  the  United  Kingdom's  signature 
of  the  protocol. 

Danish  concessions  initially  negotiated  with 
the  United  States  will  apply  to  a  variety  of  Amer- 
ican products,  including  tomato  juice,  fuel  oils  and 
chemical  products,  metal  products,  and  machines 
and  apparatus.  Concessions  negotiated  by  Den- 
mark at  Torquay  with  a  number  of  countries  other 
than  the  United  States  will,  when  put  into  effect, 
benefit  additional  U.S.  exports  to  Denmark.1 

1  For  information  relating  to  U.S.  concessions  initially 
negotiated  with  Denmark,  to  come  into  effect  on  Jan.  20, 
1952,  see  Department  of  State  press  release  No.  1120. 
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OAS  Charter  Comes  Into  Effect 


By  John  C.  Dreier,  U.S.  Representative  to  and 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  OAS x 


Today  we  mark  an  important  event  in  the 
history  of  inter- American  relations.  We  have 
witnessed  the  deposit  of  the  fourteenth  instrument 
of  ratification  of  the  Charter  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States  (Oas).  As  a  result  of  this 
action  by  the  Ambassador  of  Colombia  and  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  organization,  the  con- 
stitutional document  of  our  organization  comes 
into  full  legal  effect. 

Three  years  ago  this  month,  on  December  3, 
1948,  a  similar  ceremony  was  held  in  this  hall. 
At  that  time  the  Government  of  Costa  Eica 
deposited  the  fourteenth  ratification  of  the 
Inter-American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance, 
bringing  that  important  document  into  effect. 
Today  the  foundation  of  our  organization  is  com- 
pleted, providing  the  basis  for  all  the  manifold 
aspects  of  inter- American  relations  which  are  in- 
corporated in  the  charter  of  Bogota. 

The  broad  scope  of  our  organization  is  best 
indicated  by  the  charter  itself,  which  states  the 
following  essential  purposes : 

a)  To  strengthen  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
continent ; 

b)  To  prevent  possible  causes  of  difficulties  and  to  en- 
sure the  pacific  settlement  of  disputes  that  may  arise 
among  the  Member  States ; 

c)  To  provide  for  common  action  on  the  part  of  those 
States  in  the  event  of  aggression  ; 

d)  To  seek  the  solution  of  political,  juridical  and 
economic  problems  that  may  arise  among  them ;  and 

e)  To  promote,  by  cooperative  action,  their  economic, 
social  and  cultural  development. 

The  action  bringing  into  effect  the  treaty  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro  appeared  to  stimulate  the  remain- 
ing governments  to  complete  their  constitutional 
processes  for  its  ratification.  We  may  hope,  there- 
fore, that  the  action  which  we  have  witnessed  to- 
day will  be  followed  within  a  short  time  by  the 
deposit  of  ratifications  of  the  charter  by  the  re- 
maining seven  governments  in  order  that  all 
members  of  the  organization  may  stand  upon  an 
equal  footing  of  benefits  and  responsibilities. 

1  Excerpts  from  an  address  made  on  the  occasion  of 
the  coming  into  effect  of  the  Oas  Charter  at  the  Pan 
American  Union  at  Washington,  D.  C,  on  Dec.  13  and 
released  to  the  press  by  the  Pan  American  Union  on  the 
same  date. 


Development  of  OAS 

Although  the  Organization  of  American  States 
has,  under  one  name  or  another,  been  in  continuous 
existence  for  more  than  half  a  century,  this  is  the 
first  time  that  a  formal  treaty  has  been  adopted  for 
its  constitution.  To  be  sure,  at  the  Sixth  Interna- 
tional Conference  of  American  States,  held  at 
Habana  in  1928,  a  convention  regarding  the  Pan 
American  Union  was  drawn  up  and  subsequently 
ratified  by  a  number  of  states.  However,  it  never 
received  sufficient  ratifications  to  fulfill  its  own  re- 
quirements for  becoming  effective.  Until  today, 
the  Organization  of  American  States  and  its  fore- 
runners operated  on  the  basis  of  resolutions 
adopted  at  various  inter-American  conferences. 

The  fact  that  we  now,  after  62  years  of  informal 
existence,  have  put  into  effect  a  constitutional 
treaty  is  perhaps  in  more  ways  than  one  a  sign  of 
the  times  in  which  we  live.  The  drawing  up  and 
adoption  of  the  charter  of  Bogota  represents  the 
culmination  of  a  long  period  of  political  evolution 
in  the  relations  of  the  American  states.  Ever  since 
the  days  of  Bolivar,  the  concept  of  a  united  con- 
tinent had  fired  the  imagination  of  American 
statesmen.  Sixty-two  years  ago — in  1889 — there 
was  held  at  this  city  of  Washington  the  First 
International  Conference  of  American  States. 
One  of  its  main  accomplishments  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  organization  through  which  certain 
common  interests  of  the  American  Republics  could 
be  carried  out.  After  considerable  deliberation, 
the  Conference  adopted  a  resolution  establishing 
the  International  Union  of  American  Republics, 
with  a  permanent  secretariat  to  be  located  at 
Washington  and  to  be  known  as  the  Commercial 
Bureau  of  the  American  Republics.  The  function 
of  this  infant  agency,  from  which  has  grown  our 
present  organization,  was  primarily  to  exchange 
commercial  information.  The  Commercial  Bu- 
reau was  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  of  the  United  States  as  the  host 
government.  The  Conference  saw  to  it  that  this 
first  permanent  organization — predecessor  of  the 
Pan  American  Union — was  kept  within  modest 
dimensions.    It  was  allowed  a  staff  of  10  people, 
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including  the  porter,  and  a  budget  of  $36,000  a 
year! 

Within  a  few  years,  however,  changes  were  made 
in  the  infant  organization,  responding  to  the  needs 
and  desires  of  the  member  countries.  In  fact,  the 
very  next  inter-American  conference  started  the 
familiar  process  of  "reorganization"  !  New  func- 
tions were  given  to  the  permanent  bureau,  the 
name  of  which  was  subsequently  changed  to  the 
Pan  American  Union.  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment, anxious  to  share  responsibility  in  the  conduct 
of  the  Union,  invited  diplomatic  representatives 
of  the  other  member  governments  at  Washington 
to  meet  with  the  Secretary  of  State  and  decide 
upon  matters  regarding  the  Union.  This  arrange- 
ment was  confirmed  by  the  second  conference, 
establishing  a  Governing  Board  for  that  organiza- 
tion, the  progenitor  of  the  Council  of  the  organi- 
zation of  today. 

As  time  went  on  and  succeeding  conferences  of 
the  American  states  met  and  considered  the  sub- 
stance and  form  of  inter-American  cooperation, 
further  changes  and  additions  were  made  to  the 
structure  of  the  inter-American  organization. 
Duties  in  the  field  of  international  law  were  early 
given  to  the  new  organization.  Cultural  relations 
were  added  to  economic  affairs  as  a  basic  field  of 
inter-American  cooperation.  Specialized  organi- 
zations were  established  to  promote  technical  co- 
operation in  a  number  of  areas  that  were  of  vital 
importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  peoples  of 
America. 

Perhaps  of  even  greater  significance  was  the 
clarification  during  successive  inter-American 
meetings  of  the  principles  which  would  become  the 
guiding  light  of  the  inter-American  organization. 
These  principles  are  well  known  to  all  of  us. 
Among  them  are  the  peaceful  settlement  of  inter- 
American  disputes;  solidarity  against  aggression; 
nonintervention ;  consultation  and  cooperation  for 
the  solution  of  common  problems.  They  are  all 
rooted  in  the  concept  of  equality  among  sovereign 
nations,  in  a  desire  to  benefit  by  cooperation  and 
in  a  common  devotion  to  liberty  and  independence, 
which  all  the  American  countries  share. 

During  World  War  II,  for  the  first  time  in  many 
decades,  the  independence  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere was  seriously  threatened  from  abroad.  The 
inter-American  organization  responded  with  vig- 
orous and  creative  action  to  this  problem.  In 
the  Meetings  of  Foreign  Ministers  at  Panama, 
Habana,  and  Rio  cle  Janeiro,  and  finally  at  the 
Inter- American  Conference  on  Problems  of  War 
and  Peace  held  at  Mexico  in  1945,  the  concept  of 
hemisphere  solidarity  was  advanced  to  a  new  point. 
From  these  meetings  emerged  the  great  American 
doctrine  that  an  attack  upon  one  American  state 
from  any  source  constitutes  an  attack  upon  all. 

So  vast  were  the  achievements  made  in  this 
process  of  inter-American  cooperation,  particu- 
larly from  the  time  of  the  Seventh  International 
Conference  of  American  States  at  Montevideo  in 
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1933  to  the  conference  of  Chapultepec  in  1945,  that 
it  became  evident  that  some  form  of  charter  was 
highly  desirable,  if  not  absolutely  necessary.  It 
was  to  be  a  document  that  would,  on  the  one  hand, 
incorporate  and  fit  into  a  more  orderly  pattern 
the  organizational  structure  created  during  this 
period  of  half  a  century.  It  would,  moreover, 
incorporate  in  a  single  document  the  principles 
of  cooperation  in  economic,  cultural,  and  social 
fields  and  lay  down  the  basis  for  defending  the 
peace  and  security  of  the  Americas.  This  is  the 
charter  that  was  drawn  up  at  Bogota.  This  is 
the  document  which  enters  into  force  today. 

Integration  of  OAS  Under  the  Charter 

Now,  it  will  be  clear  to  all  those  who  know  the 
story  of  what  has  gone  before — a  story  which  I 
have  briefly  summarized — that  the  charter  of 
Bogota  is  not  a  document  of  radical  innovations. 
It  has  set  up  no  startlingly  new  organs  of  coopera- 
tion endowed  with  unprecedented  powers.  It  has 
made  no  dramatic  contribution  in  the  form  of  new 
principles  of  inter- American  cooperation.  What 
it  has  done  is,  first,  to  consecrate  and  clarify  those 
principles  which  the  American  states  have  found 
to  be  worthy.  It  has  stated  the  purposes  which 
respond  to  the  needs  of  the  peoples  of  our  respec- 
tive countries.  And  finally  it  has  clarified  and 
improved  upon  the  organization  and  procedures 
through  which  these  ends  shall  be  sought  and  those 
principles  realized. 

There  is  need  as  never  before  to  demonstrate  the 
validity  of  the  system  of  international  relations 
which  we  have  developed  in  the  American  region. 
The  world  would  like  to  know  whether  we  can 
continue  to  make  it  work  effectively  as  an  organi- 
zation, and  whether  we  can  make  its  principles  in- 
creasingty  effective  in  fact. 

We  have  now  the  blueprint  of  our  organization. 
Already  much  of  it  has  been  put  into  effect,  and 
we  may  take  pride  in  the  tangible  achievements 
already  made  in  the  preservation  of  peace  and  in 
cooperation  for  human  welfare. 

It  is  worth  bearing  in  mind,  however,  that  a 
treaty  such  as  the  charter  of  Bogota  is  essentially 
a  statement  of  how  and  under  what  conditions  a 
group  of  sovereign  governments  intend  to  coop- 
erate toward  stated  ends.  The  charter  does  not 
set  up  any  supernational  authority  that  can  exer- 
cise its  own  sovereign  powers.  Nor  do  the  political 
bodies  established  in  the  charter  relieve  the  indi- 
vidual member  governments  of  their  responsibility 
for  determining  policies  and  actions  of  the  inter- 
American  organization.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
charter  does  amply  provide  for  the  organs  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  inter-American  cooperation  in 
any  important  field  of  mutual  interest.  Moreover, 
its  provisions  include  sufficient  flexibility  so  that 
as  time  goes  on  the  structure  and  functioning  of 
the  branches  of  our  organization  can  be  adapted 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  our  regional  coopera- 
tion.   We  have  in  our  charter  a  constitution  with- 
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in  which  inter-American  cooperation  can  work, 
live,  and  grow. 

The  organization  which  we  have  today  under 
our  charter  represents  a  great  contrast  to  the 
small  and  simple  organization  which  existed  even 
as  recently  as  20  years  ago.  Its  objectives  are 
broader,  its  organs  more  numerous,  and  its  activi- 
ties and  achievements  vastly  more  impressive.  On 
the  one  hand,  it  presents  a  vastly  greater  oppor- 
tunity for  constructive  work.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  represents  for  each  of  the  member  governments 
a  vastly  increased  responsibility  for  efficient,  clear- 
sighted direction.  Like  a  complex  machine  of 
modern  science,  it  requires  constant  and  skillful 
attention  so  that  its  potentialities  for  useful  em- 
ployment may  be  realized. 

The  far-flung  and  sometimes  unrelated  activi- 
ties of  the  various  organs  of  the  inter-American 
system  are,  under  the  charter,  to  be  brought  into 
a  more  coherent  and  effective  whole.  Progress  to- 
ward this  integration  has  already  been  made 
through  the  application  of  the  organizational  fea- 
tures of  the  charter  during  the  past  2  years.  How- 
ever, much  remains  to  be  done  in  the  effective  reali- 
zation of  this  important  goal.  These  are  the  prob- 
lems of  wise  management,  requiring  a  clear  under- 
standing of  what  an  inter-American  organization 
can  and  cannot  do  and  a  prudent  care  of  the  re- 
sources placed  at  our  disposal. 

But  above  and  beyond  the  problems  of  organiza- 
tion and  management  lies  the  challenge  of  making 
effective  the  principles  on  which  our  organization 
is  founded. 

In  its  statement  of  principles  and  purposes,  the 
charter  sets  forth  the  whole  context  of  our  inter- 
American  relationship.  It  describes  our  devotion 
to  the  principles  of  peace  and  mutual  respect,  our 
belief  in  the  dignity  of  man  and  the  validity  of 
democratic  processes,  and  our  determination  to 
make  human  life  a  materially  and  spiritually  more 
rewarding  adventure.  These  basic  principles  are 
written  into  the  charter  not  as  things  completely 
achieved,  but  as  great  goals  which  must  ever  in- 
spire the  members  of  our  inter- American  com- 
munity. They  stem  from  deep  moral  concepts 
upon  which,  in  our  belief,  must  rest  any  sound 
system  of  human  relationships. 


conclude  an  arrangement  with  the  Cuban  Government 
with  a  view  to  exempting  on  a  basis  of  reciprocity  the 
pleasure  yachts  of  the  two  countries  from  navigation 
dues  and  from  usual  requirements  of  entry  and  clearance. 

In  this  relation,  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  Your  Ex- 
cellency that  yachts  used  and  employed  exclusively  as 
pleasure  vessels  and  belonging  to  any  resident  of  the 
United  States  are  allowed  to  arrive  at  and  to  depart  from 
any  Cuban  port  without  entering  or  clearing  at  the  cus- 
tomhouse thereof  and  without  the  payment  of  any  entry 
or  clearance  charges,  tonnage  taxes,  or  charges  for  cruising 
licenses. 

If  your  Government  consents  to  grant  on  a  basis  of 
reciprocity  the  same  facilities  to  pleasure  yachts  belong- 
ing to  any  resident  of  Cuba,  I  permit  myself  to  propose 
that  the  present  note  and  your  reply  will  serve  as  an 
arrangement  between  our  two  countries. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  assurances  of  my  most  distin- 
guished consideration. 

Dr.  Luis  Machada, 
Ambassador  of  Cuba 


December  17,  1951 

Excellency:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  note  No.  574  of  December  12,  1951,  inquir- 
ing whether  the  Government  of  the  United  States  would 
be  disposed  to  conclude  an  arrangement  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Cuba  with  a  view  to  exempting  on  a  basis  of 
reciprocity  the  pleasure  yachts  of  the  two  countries  from 
navigation  dues  and  from  usual  requirements  of  entry 
and  clearance. 

In  reply  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  Your  Excellency 
that,  in  view  (1)  of  the  statements  in  your  note  concern- 
ing the  extent  of  such  privileges  granted  by  Cuba  to 
pleasure  vessels  belonging  to  any  resident  of  the  United 
States  and  (2)  of  the  provisions  of  Section  104,  Title  46 
of  the  United  States  Code,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  agrees  to  grant  on  a  reciprocal  basis  the  same 
privileges  to  pleasure  yachts  belonging  to  any  resident  of 
Cuba. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  further  agrees,  in 
accordance  with  your  Excellency's  proposal,  that  the  note 
under  acknowledgment  and  this  note  will  serve  as  an 
arrangement  between  our  two  countries. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  renewed  assurances  of  my 
highest  consideration. 

Thomas  C.  Mann 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 


Release  of  Names  of  American 
Prisoners  in  China  Regretted 


U.S.,  Cuba  Exempt  Yachts 
From  Navigation  Dues 

[Released  to  the  press  December  11] 

Following  are  texts  of  notes  exchanged  between 
the  United  States  and  Cuba  exempting  yachts  and 
pleasure  craft  from  navigation  dues : 

December  12,  1951 

Excellency  :  I  have  the  honor  to  inquire  whether  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  would  be  disposed  to 


[Released  to  the  press  December  28] 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  letter  from  Under 
Secretary  of  State  James  E.  Webb  to  Senator 
William  F.  Knowland  of  Calif  vniia,  which  Sena- 
tor Knowland  released  to  the  press  on  Decem- 
ber26: 

December  14,  1951 

Dear  Senator  Knowland:  It  was  with  deep 
regret  that  I  learned  of  your  release  to  the  press 
of  the  names  of  the  American  citizens  imprisoned 
in  Communist  China.  Mr.  Rusk  sent  you  this  list 
in  confidence  under  cover  of  his  letter  of  October 
19.     He  explained  to  you  that  it  was  the  consid- 
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ered  judgment  of  the  Department  that  the  list 
should  not  be  made  public.  In  response  to  your 
telegraphed  request  of  November  30  for  further 
information  on  this  subject,  you  were  told  on  De- 
cember 1  that  such  information  would  be  sent  you 
and  it  was  sent  on  December  7.  I  note  from  the 
press  that  you  decided  to  release  the  list  on  your 
own  responsibility  because  you  did  not  consider 
Mr.  Rusk's  reasoning  valid,  and  that  you  did  so 
before  receiving  the  Department's  letter  of  De- 
cember 7. 

The  Department  of  State  has  given  full  pub- 
licity to  the  fact  that  Americans  are  imprisoned 
by  the  Chinese  Communist  regime.  It  had  with- 
held publication  of  the  names  of  individuals  for 
three  principal  reasons : 

(1)  We  could  not  guarantee  that  such  a  list  was 
exact,  since  it  depended  upon  pieces  of  informa- 
tion from  a  wide  range  of  sources; 

(2)  In  many  cases  either  the  persons  themselves 
or  their  relatives  or  associates  have  asked  that  no 
publicity  be  given  for  fear  of  impairing  rescue 
moves  or  for  fear  of  serious  consequences  to  the 
individuals  themselves; 

(3)  The  governments  which  are  seeking  to  aid 
these  individuals  have  warned  that  publicity 
might  jeopardize  their  efforts. 

As  you  were  informed,  the  Department  of  State 
has  attached  considerable  importance  to  the  re- 
quests of  these  people  primarily  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  imprisoned  persons  and  of  the 
friendly  governments  trying  to  help  them,  and 
the  Department  determined  after  a  thorough  con- 
sideration of  all  the  facts  involved  that  release  of 
individual  names  or  comment  on  their  situation 
would  be  contrary  to  the  welfare  of  these  impris- 
oned citizens. 

It  need  hardly  be  pointed  out  that  under  the 
President's  constitutional  authority  for  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  relations,  it  is  the  President  and 
the  authorized  officers  of  the  Department  of  State 
acting  as  his  agents  who  have  sole  responsibility 
for  handling  this  matter  and  for  determining 
whether  and  when  this  information  should  be 
released. 

As  a  United  States  Senator,  you  have  in  the 
past  been  given  access  to  classified  information  on 
the  understanding  that  it  was  not  to  be  released 
to  the  public.  Although  the  question  of  whether 
particular  information  should  or  should  not  be 
made  public  may  be  susceptible  to  an  honest  dif- 
ference of  opinion,  the  decision  must  be  made  by 
the  person  responsible.  I  regret  that  in  this  in- 
stance you  chose  to  disregard  this  fundamental 
principle  and  to  take  independent  action. 
Sincerely  yours, 

James  E.  Webb 
Acting  Secretary 


Japan  Accepts  Jurisdiction 
Of  International  Court 


International  Court  of  Justice 

Communique  No.  51/55 

The  Hague,  December  10,  1951 


The  following  information  has  been  unofficially 
communicated  by  the  Registry  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice: 

On  December  10,  1951,  the  Registrar  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  received  the  visit 
of  Takezo  Shimoda,  Japanese  Permanent  Delegate 
at  The  Hague,  and  of  Keiichi  Tatsuke,  Secretary 
of  the  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  Japan. 
The  latter  had  come  especially  to  deliver  to  the 
registrar  a  declaration  of  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment accepting  the  compulsory  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  over  differences  concerning  the  interpreta- 
tion and  application  of  the  peace  treaty  with 
Japan  of  September  8, 1951.  This  declaration  was 
made  by  application  of  article  22  of  this  treaty. 


Text  of  article  22  reads  as  follows  : 

If  in  the  opinion  of  any  Party  to  the  present  Treaty 
there  has  arisen  a  dispute  concerning  the  interpretation 
or  execution  of  the  Treaty,  which  is  not  settled  by  ref- 
erence to  a  special  claims  tribunal  or  by  other  agreed 
means,  the  dispute  shall,  at  the  request  of  any  party 
thereto,  be  referred  for  decision  to  the  International  Court 
of  Justice.  Japan  and  those  Allied  Powers  which  are  not 
already  parties  to  the  Statute  of  the  International  Court 
of  Justice  will  deposit  with  the  Registrar  of  the  Court,  at 
the  time  of  their  respective  ratifications  of  the  present 
Treaty,  and  in  conformity  with  the  resolution  of  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council,  dated  October  15,  1946, 
a  general  declaration  accepting  the  jurisdiction,  without 
special  agreement,  of  the  Court  generally  in  respect  to  all 
disputes  of  the  character  referred  to  in  this  Article. 


Tax  Convention  With  New  Zealand 
Enters  Into  Force 

[Released  to  the  press  December  18] 

On  December  18,  1951,  Secretary  Acheson  and 
Sir  Carl  Berendsen,  Ambassador  of  New  Zealand, 
exchanged  the  instruments  of  ratification  of  the 
convention  between  the  United  States  and  New 
Zealand,  signed  at  Washington  on  March  16, 1948, 
for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation  with  respect 
to  taxes  on  income.  The  convention  thereupon 
entered  into  force  in  accordance  with  its  terms. 

The  Senate,  on  September  17,  1951,  gave  its 
advice  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the  con- 
vention, subject  to  a  reservation  as  follows : 
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The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  does 
not  accept  paragraph  (4)  of  Article  IX  of  the  convention 
relating  to  the  profits  or  remuneration  of  public  enter- 
tainers. 

That  reservation  was  accepted  by  New  Zealand. 
The  convention  was  ratified  by  the  President  on 
December  10,  1951.  A  proclamation  with  respect 
to  the  entry  into  force  of  the  convention  will  be 
issued  by  the  President. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Delegates  to  Liherian 
Inauguration  Ceremonies 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Decem- 
ber 29  that  the  President  has  designated  a  4-man 
delegation  to  represent  him  during  the  inaugura- 
tion ceremonies  of  the  President  of  the  Republic  of 
Liberia,  W.  V.  S.  Tubman,  which  will  be  held  at 
Monrovia,  Liberia,  January  5  through  January  14, 
1952. 

Chief  of  the  American  delegation  to  the  cere- 
monies will  be  the  American  Ambassador  to  Li- 
beria, Edward  R.  Dudley.  Other  members  of  the 
delegation  are  to  be  Maj.  Gen.  James  S.  Stowell, 
U.S.A.F.,  Mary  McLeod  Bethune  of  Daytona 
Beach,  Fla.  and  Washington,  D.C.,  and  Carl 
Murphy  of  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  States  enjoys  particularly  close  re- 
lations with  the  West  African  Republic  of  Liberia. 
One  of  the  most  important  missions  of  the  Tech- 
nical Cooperation  Administration,  or  Point  Four, 
is  operating  in  Liberia.  The  United  States, 
through  the  Export-Import  Bank,  has  furnished 
the  capital  necessaiw  for  the  construction  of  badly 
needed  roads  into  the  Liberian  interior  and  for  the 
installation  of  a  water  and  sewage  system  in  the 
capital  city  of  Monrovia.  Liberia  is  one  of  the 
few  nations  in  the  world  to  undertake  to  repay  the 
United  States  for  the  total  amount  of  lend-lease 
aid  given  it  during  World  War  II,  aid  which  went 
principally  to  the  construction  of  a  modern  port  at 
Monrovia. 

In  addition  to  these  governmental  interests, 
there  are  many  private  American  interests  in  Li- 
beria. American  firms  are  engaged  in  the  produc- 
tion of  rubber  and  the  mining  of  high-grade  iron 
ore  in  Liberia  as  well  as  in  the  development  of  a 
cocoa  industry  and  other  similar  activities.  Rep- 
resentatives of  several  of  these  American  firms  are 
planning  to  attend  the  inauguration  ceremonies  of 
President  Tubman. 

President  Tubman  is  being  inaugurated  for  his 
second  term  of  6  years.  Before  beginning  his  first 
term  as  President  in  1944,  he  made  a  visit  to  the 
United  States  as  a  guest  of  the  late  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 


Recent  Releases 

For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  Address  re- 
quests direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  except 
in  the  case  of  free  publications,  which  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Department  of  State. 

Telecommunications:  Telegraph  Regulations  (Paris  Re- 
vision, 1949  with  Final  Protocol).  Treaties  and  Other 
International  Acts  Series  2175.    Pub.  4105.    365  pp.  $1. 

Telegraph  Regulations  between  the  United  States  and 
Other  Governments — Signed  at  Paris  Aug.  5,  1949; 
entered  into  force  with  respect  to  the  United  States 
Sept.  26,  1950. 

Agriculture:  Cooperative  Program  in  Honduras.  Treaties 
and  Other  International  Acts  Series  2209.  Pub.  4161.  15 
pp.  10«S. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Honduras — 
Signed  at  Tegucigalpa  Jan.  30, 1951;  entered  into  force 
Jan.  30,  1951. 

Education:  Cooperative  Program  in  Ecuador.  Treaties 
and  Other  International  Acts  Series  2215.  Pub.  4172.  12 
pp.  5e\ 

Agreements  between  the  United  States  and  Ecuador — ■ 
Signed  at  Quito  Aug.  15  and  24,  1949 ;  entered  into 
force  Aug.  25,  1949.  Signed  at  Quito  Aug.  16  and  21, 
1948 ;  entered  into  force  Aug.  25,  1948. 

Health  and  Sanitation:  Cooperative  Program  in  Panama. 

Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  2220.  Pub. 
4183.     16  pp.  10^. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Panama — 
Signed  at  Panama  Feb.  26,  1951 ;  entered  into  force 
Feb.  26,  1951. 

Charter  of  the  Allied  High  Commission  for   Germany. 

Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  2225.  Pub. 
4204.     18  pp.  5«(. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  France — Signed  at  Paris  June  20, 1949 ; 
entered  into  force  Sept.  21,  1949. 

Revision  of  the  Charter  of  the  Allied  High  Commission 
for  Germany.  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts 
Series  2235.    Pub.  4208.    11pp.    5<f. 

Agreement,  with  annex,  between  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  France — Signed  at  London  Mar. 
6,  1951 ;  entered  into  force  Mar.  7,  1951. 

Technical  Cooperation:  Joint  Commission  for  Economic 
Development.  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts 
Series  2240.    Pub.  4242.    21pp.    lOtf. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Brazil — 
Dated  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  Oct.  21  and  Dec.  19,  1950; 
entered  into  force  Dec.  19,  1950. 

Conference  for  the  Conclusion  and  Signature  of  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  With  Japan.  International  Organization 
and  Conference  Series  II,  Far  Eastern  3.  Pub.  4392. 
468  pp.    $1.25. 

Record  of  Proceedings  of  the  Japanese  Peace  Con- 
ference, held  at  San  Francisco,  Sept.  4-8,  1951. 

(Continued  on  page  89) 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Calendar  of  Meetings1 


Adjourned  during  December  1951 

Itu  (International  Telecommunication  Union) : 

Extraordinary  Administrative  Radio  Conference 

Fao  (Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Nations) : 
Latin    American   Training   Center   on   Agricultural  and    Allied 
Plans  and  Projects. 

Sixth  Session  of  the  Conference 

Latin  American  Meeting  on  Fertilizer  Production,  Distribution, 
and  Utilization. 

Fourteenth  Session  of  the  Council 

Icao  (International  Civil  Aviation  Organization) : 

Fourteenth  Session  of  the  Council 

Third  Session  of  the  Facilitation  Division 

Who  (World  Health  Organization): 

Statistical  and  Census  Conference 

Tripartite    Conference    to    Negotiate    a    North    Pacific    Fisheries 

Convention. 
Special  Meeting  re  Air  Traffic  Coordination  in  Western  Europe  .    . 
Ilo  (International  Labor  Organization): 

Seminar  on  Labor  Statistics 

Inland  Transport  Committee:     4th  Session 

Asian  Manpower  Technical  Conference 

Conference  to  Facilitate  the  Movement  of  European  Migrants  .    . 
Joint    U.K.,    U.S.,    Canadian    Discussions   on   Administrative  and 
Scientific    Problems    relating    to    Food    Aspects    of    Civilian 
Defense. 
Unesco    (United    Nations    Educational,    Scientific    and    Cultural 
Organization) : 
Second    Regional    Conference    of    Representatives    of    National 
Commissions. 
Special  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  the  American  International  In- 
stitute for  the  Protection  of  Childhood. 
Third  Congress  of  the  Pan  American  Alliance  of  the  Doctors  of 

Medicine. 
Seminar  on  Foreign  Trade  and  Balance  of  Payments  Statistics  . 
Twenty-seventh  Session  of  the  International  Statistical  Institute  . 

Fourth  International  Congress  on  Mental  Health 

United  Nations: 

Economic  and  Social  Council: 

Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East 

Railway  Working  Party 

Inland  Transport  Committee 

Subcommission  on  Statistical  Sampling:  5th  Session 


Geneva Aug.  lG-Dec.  3 

Santiago Sept.  26-Dec.  20 

Rome Nov.  19-Dec.  6 

Rio  de  Janeiro Dec.  4-12 

Rome Dec.  7 

Montreal Sept.  28-Dec.  14 

Buenos  Aires Nov.  21-Dec.  7 

Cairo Oct.  15-Dec.  15 

Tokyo Nov.  5-Dec.  14 

Paris Nov.  20-Dec.  3 

New  Delhi Nov.  21-Dec.  4 

Genoa Dec.  4-15 

Bangkok Dec.  12-22 

Brussels Nov.  26-Dec.  8 

London Nov.  26-Dec.  13 


Bangkok Nov.  26-Dec.  10 

Montevideo Nov.  30-Dec.l 

Mexico  City Dec.  2-8 

Panama  City Dec.  3-15 

New  Delhi  and  Calcutta   .    .  Dec.  5-18 

Mexico  City Dec.  11-19 

Bangkok Dec.  11-15 

Bangkok Dec.  17-21 

Calcutta Dec.  19-29* 


In  Session  as  of  December  31,  1951 

International  Materials  Conference 

Four  Power  Conference  on  Swiss- Allied  Accord 

United  Nations: 

General  Assembly:  6th  Session 

Economic  and  Social  Council:  13th  Session,  Reconvening  of 


Washington Feb.  26- 

Bern Mar.  5- 

Paris Nov.  6- 

Paris Dec.  18- 


1  Prepared  in  the  Division  of  International  Conferences,  Department  of  State,  Dec.  17,  1951. 
♦Tentative. 
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Scheduled  January  1-March  1952 

Icao  (International  Civil  Aviation  Organization) : 

Legal  Committee,  Subcommittee  on  the  Revision  of  the  Warsaw 
Convention. 

Personnel  Licensing  Division:   4th  Session 

Council:    loth  Session 

European-Mediterranean  Regional  Meeting:   3d  Session  .... 
United  Nations: 
Economic  and  Social  Council: 

Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East: 

Working  Party  to  Coordinate  Work  of  Governments  for  the 
Adoption  of  a  Standard  International  Trade  Classifica- 
tion. 

Subcommittee  on  Electric  Power 

Committee  on  Industry  and  Trade:   4th  Session 

Eighth  Session 

Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America: 

Ad  Hoc  Meeting  to  Approve  Report  to  ecosoc. 

Economic  Commission  for  Europe:   7th  Session 

Subcommission  on  Freedom  of  Information  of  the  Press:   5th 
Session. 

Committee  on  Nongovernmental  Organizations 

Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women:   6th  Session 

Technical  Assistance  Committee 

Trusteeship  Council: 

Special  Session. 
Who  (World  Health  Organization) : 

Standing  Committee  on  Administration  and  Finance 

Executive  Board:   9th  Session 

Meeting  of  Copyright  Experts  of  the  American  Republics 

Upu  (Universal  Postal  Union) : 

Meeting  of  Executive  and  Liaison  Committee 

International  Film  Festival  of  India 

West  Point  Sesquicentennial 

Nato  (North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization): 

Council:   9th  Session 

'Colombo  Plan"  Exhibition 

British  Commonwealth  Scientific  Official  Conference 

[lo  (International  Labor  Organization): 

Advisory   Committee  on  Salaried   Employees  and  Professional 
Workers 

Governing  Body:   118th  Session 

Second  International  Industries  Fair 

Unesco    (United   Nations    Educational,    Scientific    and    Cultural 
Organization) : 

Executive  Board:   28th  Session 

First  General  Assembly  of  the  International  Mathematical  Union  . 

Second  Chicago  International  Trade  Fair 

Fourth  Inter-American  Conference  on  Social  Security 


Paris Jan.  7- 

Montreal Jan.  22- 

Montreal Jan.  29- 

Paris Feb.  26- 

Bangkok Jan.  7- 

Rangoon Jan.  11- 

Rangoon Jan.  18- 

Rangoon  Jan.  29- 

Santiago Feb.  10-14 

Geneva Mar.  3- 

New  York Mar.  3- 

New  York Mar.  18- 

Geneva Mar.  24- 

New  York Mar.  24- 

Paris Jan.* 

Geneva Jan.  7- 

Geneva Jan.  21- 

Washington      Jan.  14- 

Bern       Jan.  21- 

Calcutta,    Madras   and    New  Jan.  24- 

Delhi. 

West  Point,  New  York  .    .    .  Jan.- June 

Lisbon Feb.  2- 

Colombo,  Ceylon Feb.  15- 

Canberra  and  Melbourne  .    .  Feb.  18— 

Geneva Feb.  18- 

Geneva Mar.  11- 

Karachi Mar.  1- 

Paris Mar.  3- 

Rome Mar.  6- 

Chicago Mar.  22- 

Mexico  City Mar.  24- 


*Tentative. 


International  Materials  Conference 


topper  and  Zinc  Allocations 

The  Copper-Zinc-Lead  Committee  of  the  Inter- 
tational  Materials  Conference  on  December  20  an- 
loimced  allocations  of  copper  and  zinc  for  the 
irst  quarter  of  1952.1  This  is  the  second  consecu- 
tive quarter  that  copper  and  zinc  have  been  allo- 
cated by  the  Imc. 


1  For   table  of   allocations,   see   Imc  press   release   of 
)ec.  20. 


The  governments  of  the  12  countries  represented 
on  the  Committee  have  accepted  these  allocations. 
They  are  Australia,  Belgium  (representing  Bene- 
lux), Canada,  Chile,  France,  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany,  Italy,  Mexico,  Norway,  Peru,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States.  In  ac- 
cepting the  Committee's  recommendation,  the 
Chilean  Government  has  made  one  reservation 
which  is  explained  below. 

The  two  distribution  plans  have  been  forwarded 
to  the  governments  of  all  countries  not  represented 
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on  the  Committee  to  which  allocations  were  made. 
Requirements  of  nonmember  countries  were  con- 
sidered along  with  those  of  member  countries. 

Only  primary  copper  and  zinc  have  been  allo- 
cated. Semifabricated  products  have  not  been 
allocated.  Exports  of  semifabricated  products  are 
to  be  maintained,  however,  at  a  level  commensu- 
rate with  the  exporting  country's  allocations  of 
metal. 

The  demands  for  defense  and  essential  civilian 
needs  have  increased  over  the  fourth  quarter  of 
1951.  In  view  of  these  increased  demands,  it  has 
been  decided,  temporarily,  to  make  no  provision 
for  strategic  stockpiling,  without  prejudice  to  the 
principle  of  making  such  provision  in  future  allo- 
cations. 

The  Committee  has  allocated  the  total  estimated 
production  available  to  the  free  world  on  the 
same  basis,  in  general,  except  for  strategic  stock- 
piling, as  it  did  for  the  fourth  quarter  of  1951. 

The  allocations  for  each  participating  country 
are  again  in  the  form  of  a  "total  entitlement  for 
consumption" — the  amount  of  metal  which  may 
be  processed  or  consumed  by  the  country  con- 
cerned, either  from  domestic  production  or  im- 
ports. They  do  not  specify  from  which  source,  or 
sources,  a  country's  metal  shall  be  obtained.  Par- 
ticipating countries  are,  therefore,  free  within 
their  allocation  to  purchase  from  any  source  or 
sell  to  any  destination,  but  it  is  suggested  that,  so 
far  as  possible,  the  normal  patterns  of  trade  should 
be  followed. 

In  accepting  the  distribution  plans,  govern- 
ments assume  the  responsibility  for  seeing  that 
their  allocations  are  not  exceeded. 

The  Chilean  Government  accepted  again  the 
Committee's  recommendations  with  respect  to  80 
percent  of  the  copper  production  of  its  large 
mines.  With  respect  to  the  remaining  20  percent 
and  the  production  of  its  small  and  medium  mines 
it  reserves  the  right  to  dispose  of  this  tonnage 
without  reference  to  the  allocation  scheme.  Not- 
withstanding this  reservation,  the  Chilean  Gov- 
ernment restated  that  it  will  give  careful  consid- 
eration wherever  possible  to  the  Committee's 
recommendations. 

The  Copper-Zinc-Lead  Committee  is  not  recom- 
mending the  allocation  of  lead,  but  is  keeping  the 
supply-demand  position  under  review. 

Mexico  and  Sweden  Named 
to  Sulphur  Committee 

The  International  Materials  Conference  an- 
nounced on  December  20  that  Mexico  and  Sweden 
have  accepted  its  invitation  to  be  represented  on 
the  Sulphur  Committee.2 


2  There  are  28  member  countries  in  the  Imc.  Mexico 
is  represented  also  on  the  Copper-Zinc-Lead  and 
Cotton-Cotton  Linters  Committees;  Sweden  has  mem- 
bership also  on  the  Tungsten-Molybdenum  and  Pulp-Paper 
Committees. 


This  brings  to  16  the  number  of  countries  now 
represented  on  this  Committee.  They  are  Aus- 
tralia, Belgium  (representing  Benelux),  Brazil, 
Canada,  France,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many, India,  Italy,  Mexico,  New  Zealand,  Norway, 
Sweden,  Switzerland,  the  Union  of  South  Africa, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States. 

The  Mexican  Government  has  designated 
Alfonso  Cortina,  Minister  and  Economic  Coun- 
selor at  the  Embassy  in  Washington,  as  its  repre- 
sentative. Agustin  Ochoa,  Economic  Attache  at 
the  Embassy,  has  been  named  as  alternate. 

The  Swedish  representative  on  the  Committee 
will  be  Hubert  de  Besche,  Economic  Counselor  of 
the  Embassy  in  Washington  and  his  alternate, 
Carl  Henrik  von  Platen,  First  Secretary  of  the 
Embassy. 

Temporary  Arrangement  on  Export  and  Import 
of  Primary  Nickel 

The  International  Materials  Conference  an- 
nounced also  on  December  28  that  the  Manganese- 
Nickel-Cobalt  Committee  has  established  a  pro- 
visional list  of  export  sales  and  import  purchases 
of  primary  nickel  for  the  month  of  January  1952.3 
This  will  allow  producers  to  continue  sales  during 
that  month,  while  the  Committee  develops  a  plan 
of  allocation  for  the  first  quarter  of  1952  or  any 
other  period  which  it  may  deem  more  appropriate. 
It  is  the  intention  of  the  Committee  to  recommend 
such  a  plan  before  the  end  of  January,  at  which 
time  the  temporary  arrangement,  expires. 

As  in  the  case  of  cobalt,  the  Jommittee's  work 
has  been  delayed  because  some  governments  were 
late  in  submitting  their  replies  to  the  question- 
naire on  first  quarter  1952  requirements. 

It  has  been  agreed  by  member  governments  that, 
as  recommended  by  the  Committee,  all  marketable 
forms  of  primary  nickel  should  fall  within  the 
allocation  from  the  first  of  January  1952.  These 
primary  forms  include  some  elements  which  were 
not  allocated  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1951,  namely, 
ferro-nickel,  nickel,  cast-iron,  and  mattes  used  di- 
rectly by  consumers  of  nickel.  Conversely,  nickel 
salts  which  were  under  allocation  in  the  fourth 
quarter  are  excluded  from  the  new  arrangement. 

In  view  of  these  changes  in  the  products  to  be 
covered  by  the  allocation,  the  Committee  under- 
takes to  make  a  complete  review  of  the  historical 
pattern  of  consumption  and  of  the  requirements 
of  each  country  before  recommending  a^  equi- 
table scheme  of  distribution.  This  scheme  will 
absorb  the  export  sales  and  import  purchases  made 
in  compliance  with  the  provisional  arrangement. 

All  interested  governments  have  been  notified 
of  this  list  of  sales  and  purchases,  with  which  they 
are  requested  to  conform  without  prejudic  to 
whatever  allocation  may  be  agreed  upon  at  a  1  'fer 
date. 


3  for   list   of   sales   and  purchases   see   Imc  press   re- 
lease of  Dec.  28. 
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Divergent  Views  on  Disarmament  Discussed 


On  December  10,  Luis  Padilla  Nervo  of  Mexico, 
President  of  the  General  Assembly  and  chairman 
of  the  special  subcommittee  appointed  to  discuss 
proposals  for  disarmament,1  transmitted  to  the 
chairman  of  Committee  I  (Political  and  Security) 
the  following  memorandum,  which  he  had  pre- 
pared at  the  request  of  the  subcommittee  and  which 
the  latter  had  unanimously  approved : 

U.N.  doc.  A/C.l/677 
Dated  Dec.  10,  1951 


Part  I.  Areas  of  Agreement 

1.  Although  the  discussions  in  the  Sub-Committee  have 
revealed  the  continued  existence  of  a  number  of  serious 
divergencies  of  views  between  the  sponsors  of  the  tri- 
partite draft  resolution  (A/C.l/667)  and  of  the  USSR 
amendment  (A/C.l/668)  on  points  of  major  importance, 
they  have  also  revealed  a  number  of  points  of  importance 
on  which  there  app/.trs  to  be  either  agreement  or  the 
possibility  of  agree)  lent.  These  include  certain  of  the 
general  objectives  of  the  two  proposals,  the  machinery 
to  be  used  in  attaining  those  objectives,  and  some  of  the 
tasks  that  are  required  to  be  performed. 

General  objectives 

2.  The  two  proposals  are  in  agreement  with  respect  to 
certain  of  the  general  objectives  which  they  seek  to 
achieve.  The  first  paragraph  of  the  preamble  of  the 
tripartite  draft  resolution,  which  reads  : 

"The  General  Assembly, 

"Desiring  to  lift  from  the  peoples  of  the  world  the 
burden  of  increasing  armaments  and  the  fear  of  war, 
and  to  liberate  new  energies  and  resources  for  positive 
programmes  of  reconstruction  and  development," 

has  been  accepted  by  the  USSR  and  no  amendment  thereto 
has  been  proposed.  The  third  paragraph  of  the  first 
item  of  the  Soviet  amendment  reads : 

"Convinced  that  if  all  governments  sincerely  combine 
their  efforts  in  order  to  co-operate  in  an  effective  and 
substantial  limitation  of  armed  forces  and  of  arma- 
ment land  also  in  an  immediate  and  unconditional  pro- 
hibition of  the  production  of  atomic  weapons  and  the 
establishment  of  strict  international  control  over  the 
enforcement  of  this  prohibition,  the  danger  of  war  will 
be  e>nsiderably  averted  and  the  security  of  all  nations 
strengthened". 

Paragraph  2  of  the  tripartite  statement  (Annex  to  docu- 
me;tr A/1943)  reads: 

"  They  also  believe  that  if  all  governments  sincerely  join 
i  the  co-operative  and  effective  regulation  and  limita- 
lon  of  armed  forces  and  armaments,  this  would  greatly 
x 


1  Bulletin  of  Dec.  10,  1951,  p.  957. 
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reduce  the  danger  of  war  and  thus  enhance  the  security 
of  all  nations." 

Paragraph  3  (a)  of  the  tri-partite  draft  resolution  reads: 

"It  is  a  primary  objective  of  the  United  Nations  to 
bring  about  the  limitation  and  balanced  reduction  of 
all  armed  forces  and  all  armaments  to  levels  adequate 
for  defence  but  not  for  aggression  and  to  achieve  ef- 
fective international  control  to  ensure  the  prohibition 
of  atomic  weapons." 

So  far  as  concerns  the  general  objectives  referred  to 
above,  and  the  specific  means  of  attaining  those  objectives, 
there  is  a  fundamental  divergence  between  the  positions 
adopted  by  the  delegation  of  the  Soviet  Union  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  delegations  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  United  Kingdom  and  France  on  the  other 
hand.  That  is  evident  from  the  three-Power  draft  reso- 
lution and  the  amendments  to  it  by  the  USSR  delega- 
tion, as  well  as  from  the  attitudes  adopted  by  the  dele- 
gations of  the  USSR,  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
United  Kingdom  and  France  during  the  discussion  of 
that  matter  in  the  Sub-Committee. 

The  Commission 

3.  The  sponsors  of  the  two  proposals  have  agreed  to 
the  establishment  of  a  new  commission  to  take  the  place 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the  Commission 
for  Conventional  Armaments,  which  are  accordingly  to 
be  dissolved.  The  three  Powers  have  agreed  to  accept 
item  4  of  the  USSR  amendment,  namely  that  the  new 
commission  shall  be  called  the  "Atomic  Energy  and  Con- 
ventional Armaments  Commission".  There  is  agreement 
between  the  two  proposals  that  the  new  commission  shall 
be  "under  the  Security  Council",  and  also  agreement  with 
respect  to  its  membership  and  its  rules  of  procedure.  The 
three  Powers  have  accepted  the  formulation  proposed  by 
the  USSR  in  item  number  2  of  its  amendments  in  place 
of  the  fourth  paragraph  of  the  preamble  of  the  draft 
resolution,  namely : 

"Noting  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  of 
Twelve  established  by  resolution  496  (V)  that  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  should  establish  a  new  commission  to 
carry  on  the  task  originally  assigned  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  the  Commission  for  Conven- 
tional Armaments". 

The  Task  of  the  Com  mission 

4.  There  is  some  agreement  between  the  two  proposals 
with  respect  to  the  task  to  be  performed  by  the  new  Com- 
mission. The  Commission  is  to  prepare  proposals  or 
measures  which  are  to  be  embodied  in  a  draft  treaty  or 
treaties  (conventions). 

These  proposals  or  measures  are  intended  to  achieve, 
in  the  words  of  resolution  A/C/675  of  30  November  1951, 
"the  universal  desire  for  peace,  for  the  regulation,  limi- 
tation and  balanced  reduction  of  all  armed  forces  and  all 
armaments,  and  for  the  abolition  of  atomic  and  other 
weapons  for  mass  destruction". 

The  representative  of  the  USSR  preferred  to  define 
these  objectives  as  the  prohibition  of  atomic  weapons,  the 
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effective  (strict)  international  control  of  atomic  energy 
and  its  use  for  peaceful  (civilian)  purposes  only,  and  the 
limitation  and  reduction  of  armaments  and  armed  forces. 

There  are,  notwithstanding,  grave  divergencies  of  opin- 
ion as  to  the  principles  and  methods  according  to  which 
these  tasks  should  be  executed. 

It  should  nevertheless  be  observed  that  during  the 
discussion  of  this  matter  in  the  Sub-Committee  opinions 
were  expressed  on  the  possibility  of  embarking  on  a  com- 
mon course  to  achieve  solution  of  the  problems  posed  by 
these  questions. 

Terms  of  Reference  of  the  Commission 

5.  Here  too,  while  there  are  several  points  upon  which 
agreement  has  not  been  achieved  at  the  present  time, 
there  is  a  considerable  area  of  common  ground  on  the 
following  matters  to  the  extent  explained  below : 

(a)  the  type  of  armed  forces  and  armaments  to  be 
included ; 

(b)  the  necessity  for  disclosure; 

(c)  the  necessity  for  verification  and  inspection; 

(d)  the  necessity  for  safeguards. 

(a)  The  type  of  armed  forces  and  armaments  to  be 

included 
Both  proposals  agreed  that  all  armed  forces  (including 
para-military,  security  and  police  forces)   and  all  arma- 
ments (including  atomic)  should  be  included  in  the  terms 
of  reference  of  the  commission. 

(b)  The  necessity  for  disclosure 

Both  proposals  agree  that  there  should  be  full  dis- 
closure of  information  regarding  all  armaments  and  all 
armed  forces.  While  there  are  some  differences  with 
regard  to  the  publication  of  the  information  disclosed, 
it  does  not  appear  that  these  differences  are  impossible 
of  solution,  and  they  might  well  be  left  to  the  Commission. 

The  representative  of  the  USSR,  however,  who  favours 
the  simultaneous  disclosure  of  information  on  both  atomic 
and  non-atomic  weapons  within  one  month,  is  absolutely 
opposed  to  the  whole  concept  of  "progressive"  disclosure 
or  disclosure  by  stages.  The  representatives  of  France, 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  wish  to  make  it 
clear  that  in  their  view  disclosure  should  be  both  progres- 
sive and  on  a  continuing  basis. 

(c)  Verification  and  inspection 

All  four  I'owers  agree  on  the  necessity  for  verification 
and  inspection.  The  USSR  amendment,  like  the  three 
Power  proposal,  referred  to  the  necessity  for  "effective 
international  inspection" ;  the  USSR  Representative 
stated  that  such  inspection  included  verification.  More- 
over, all  four  Powers  agree  that  the  verification  and 
inspection  should  apply  to  all  armed  forces  and  all 
armaments. 

The  USSR  representative  objected  to  "inspection  on 
a  continuing  basis",  pointing  out  that  the  permanent 
presence  of  inspectors  or  controllers  at  the  establishments 
in  question  would  hinder  their  efficient  operation  and  was 
incompatible  with  State  sovereignty.  He  was  prepared  to 
agree  that  the  international  control  organ  should  elicit 
information  on  all  armed  forces,  including  semi-military 
forces,  security  and  police  forces,  and  all  armaments, 
including  atomic  weapons,  and  should  establish  effective 
international  inspection  to  be  carried  out  in  accordance 
with  the  decisions  of  the  aforesaid  international  control 
organ,  provision  being  made  for  control  to  include  also 
verification  of  the  information  submitted. 

In  addition  he  was  prepared  to  agree  that,  in  cases  of 
a  suspected  breach  of  the  convention  on  the  prohibition  of 
atomic  weapons,  special  inspections  or  investigations  could 
be  carried  out. 

The  representative  of  the  USSR  considered  that  the 
resolution  to  be  adopted  by  the  Assembly  should  also 
provide  for  the  Commission  to  be  entrusted  with  the  task 
of  working  out  all  details  and  procedures  in  the  draft 
convention. 

The  meaning  attributed  by  the  three  Powers  to  the 
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phrase  "inspection  on  a  continuing  basis"  is  that  the  whole 
inspection  process,  whether  in  the  disclosure  and  veri- 
fication aspect  or  in  the  control  aspect,  must  function 
continuously  once  it  has  been  established  and  must  not  be 
limited  to  a  single  operation  of  inspection  or  verification. 
Tins  would  not  necessarily  require  the  permanent  station- 
ing of  inspectors  at  all  plants.  The  three  Powers  also 
wish  to  make  it  clear  that  inspection  should  be  possible 
at  any  time  whether  or  not  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that 
violations  may  have  taken  place.  In  their  view,  the 
control  of  atomic  energy  cannot  be  ensured  if  it  is 
dependent  on  inspection  alone. 

All  four  Powers  appear  to  agree  that  the  control  organ 
should  decide  the  times  and  places  of  inspection  and  that 
a  majority  decision  by  the  control  organ  in  that  regard 
would  be  binding  on  all,  with  no  right  of  "veto". 

(d)   Safeguards 

All  four  Powers  are  in  agreement  with  the  necessity 
for  safeguards  to  ensure  observance  of  the  programme. 
The  representative  of  the  USSR  stated  that  he  had  no 
objections  in  that  respect,  since  the  international  control 
organ  would  have  the  right  to  carry  out  special  investi- 
gations when  suspicions  of  a  breach  of  the  convention 
on  the  prohibition  of  atomic  weapons  arose.  The  Three 
Powers  pointed  out  that  the  safeguards  which  they  have 
in  mind  are  more  extensive  in  nature  than  special  in- 
vestigations alone,  and  furthermore  that  these  safeguards 
apply  to  conventional  armaments  as  well  as  to  atomic 
energy. 

The  USSR  representative  stated  that  that  formula 
would  involve  inspection  on  a  permanent  basis,  and  that 
the  USSR  delegation  objected  to  such  a  measure.  The 
USSR  delegation  did  not,  however,  object  to  the  appli- 
cation of  such  safeguards  to  the  reduction  of  conventional 
armaments. 

Relations   of   the   Commission   with   the   Organs   of   the 
United  Nations 

6.  As  has  been  noted  above,  both  proposals  agree  that 
the  commission  should  be  established  "under  the  Security 
Council".  The  USSR  has  proposed  that  the  commission 
should  submit  its  draft  convention  and  its  other  proposals 
to  the  Security  Council ;  the  three  Powers  have  proposed 
that  it  should  report  periodically  not  only  to  the  Security 
Council  but  also  to  the  General  Assembly  or  its  Members. 
The  representative  of  the  USSR  has  stated  that  in  the 
Commission  he  would  be  bound  only  by  majority  de- 
cisions which  he  accepted,  and  that  the  principle  of  una- 
nimity would  obviously  alsffl  continue  to  apply  in  the 
Security  Council.  He  pointed  out,  however,  that  since 
ultimately  the  convention  would  require  agreement  for 
its  ratification,  the  question  was  of  no  great  practical 
importance,  since  unanimity  of  the  powers  represented 
in  the  commission  would,  in  any  event,  be  essential  if  it 
was  desired  that  they  should  sign  and  ratify  the 
convention. 

The  Draft  Convention  or  Treaty 

7.  The  Three  Power  proposal  provides  that  the  com- 
mission, which  would  start  work  within  thirty  days  of 
the  adoption  of  the  resolution  by  the  General  Assembly, 
would  submit  its  draft  treaty  to  a  world  conference  when 
any  part  of  its  programme  was  ready  for  submission  to 
governments.  The  USSR  proposal  on  the  other  hand  pro- 
vides that  the  commission  would  submit  its  draft  con- 
vention to  the  Security  Council  by  1  February  1952.  The 
USSR  proposed  the  deletion  of  paragraph  6  of  the  tri- 
partite draft  resolution.  It  appears  from  the  discussion 
that  the  USSR  prefers  a  time  limit  for  the  submission 
of  the  draft  treaty  or  convention  but  is  prepared  to  adjust 
its  suggested  time-table  if  agreement  is  possible  on  major 
points.  The  representative  of  the  USSR  also  proposes 
that  the  General  Assembly  should  instruct  the  Atomic 
Energy  and  Conventional  Armaments  Commission  to  pre- 
pare within  three  months  and  submit  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Security  Council  practical  proposals  for  the  appli- 
cation of  the  decisions  of  the  General  Assembly. 
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The  International  Control  Organ 

S.  Only  the  USSR  amendment  refers  explicitly  to  the 
establishment  of  an  international  control  organ ;  the 
three  Powers  regard  the  establishment  of  such  an  organ 
as  being  implicit  in  their  draft  resolution.  Moreover, 
the  four  Powers  are  apparently  in  agreement  that  the 
organ's  composition,  rights  and  duties  would  have  to  be 
defined  in  the  draft  convention. 

Relations  of  the  International  Control  Organ  with  Organs 
of  the  United  Rations 

9.  The  USSR  proposal  provides  that  the  control  organ 
should  be  established  "within  the  frame-work  of  the  Se- 
curity Council".  The  Representative  of  the  USSR,  how- 
ever, stated  that  majority  decisions  of  the  control  organ 
should  be  binding  on  all,  with  no  "veto"  right.  The  rep- 
resentative of  the  United  Kingdom  observed  that  the 
question  accordingly  might  not  cause  great  difficulty  and 
could  possibly  be  disposed  of  as  a  matter  of  drafting  by 
properly  defining  in  the  Treaty  the  respective  functions 
of  the  control  organ  and  of  the  Security  Council. 

The  ~\Yorld  Conference  of  All  States 

10.  Both  proposals  envisage  the  calling  of  a  world  con- 
ference to  include  all  states.  Members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions as  well  as  non-Members.  The  discussions  in  the 
Sub-Committee  appear  to  assume  that  the  idea  of  the 
conference  was  a  matter  of  common  ground.  Neverthe- 
less, there  were  some  substantive  differences  of  opinion 
with  regard  to  the  method  and  time  of  convening  the 
world  conference,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  three- 
Power  draft  resolution  rendered  the  matter  dependent 
on  the  Commission's  decision,  whereas  the  USSR  amend- 
ments provided  for  convening  the  conference  as  soon  as 
possible  and  not  later  than  1  June  1952. 

Some  differences  of  opinion  also  developed  over  the 
formulation  in  the  Three  Power  draft  resolution  of  the 
proposition  that  the  treaty  must  be  ratified  by  all  na- 
tions having  "substantial"  armed  forces.  The  representa- 
tive of  the  USSR  objected  to  the  word  "substantial" 
as  being  too  vague  and  therefore  capable  of  causing 
subsequent  disagreement.  It  appears,  however,  that  all 
four  Powers  are  in  agreement  on  the  principle  that  the 
treaty  or  convention  must  be  ratified  by  every  country 
whose  armed  forces  were  so  important  that  its  failure 
to  ratify  would  make  it  unsafe  for  other  countries  to 
be  bound. 

Staff  of  the  Commission 

11.  Paragraph  9  of  the  tripartite  draft  resolution,  deal- 
ing with  the  provision  of  staff  and  facilities  for  the  com- 
mission, was  accepted  by  the  USSR  without  amendment. 

Part  II.  Areas  of  Disagreement 

12.  As  was  previously  indicated,  a  number  of  serious 
and  fundamental  divergencies  of  views  exist  between  the 
sponsors  of  the  tripartite  draft  resolution  (A/C.l/667) 
and  of  the  USSR  amendments  (A/C.l/668)  on  points  of 
major  importance.  These  include  the  specific  means  for 
attaining  the  general  objectives  of  the  two  proposals,  and 
the  principles  that  are  to  be  established  for  the  guidance 
of  the  Commission. 

13.  Specific  means  for  attaining  the  general  objectives 
The  two  different  conceptions  which  demonstrate  the 

grave  basic  divergences  dividing  the  Three  Powers  from 
the  USSR  are  illustrated  by  the  following  quotations  re- 
garding the  specific  means  for  attaining  the  general 
objectives. 

The  second  paragraph  of  the  preamble  of  the  Three- 
Power  proposals  reads  as  follows  : 

"Believing  that  the  necessary  means  to  this  end  is  to 
the  development  by  the  United  Nations  of  comprehen- 
sive and  co-ordinated  plans,  under  international  control, 
for  the  regulation,  limitation  and  balanced  reduction  to 
levels  adequate  for  defence  but  not  for  aggression  of 
all  armed  forces  and  all  armaments,  and  for  the  effec- 
tive international  control  of  atomic  energy  to  ensure 


the  prohibition  of  atomic  weapons  and  the  use  of  atomic 
energy  for  peaceful  purposes  only," 

The  first  paragraph  of  the  first  item  of  the  Soviet  amend- 
ments reads  as  follows : 

"Recognizing  as  a  primary  and  most  important  task  the 
unconditional  prohibition  of  the  production  of  atomic 
weapons  and  the  establishment  of  strict  international 
control  over  the  enforcement  of  this  prohibition  and 
also  the  reduction  by  one-third  of  the  other  types  of 
armaments  and  armed  forces  of  the  five  Powers:  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  United  Kingdom,  France, 
China  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
within  one  year  of  the  adoption  of  the  relevant  decision 
by  the  General  Assembly  and  on  the  basis  of  the  level 
of  armaments  and  armed  forces  at  the  time  the  afore- 
said decision  is  taken," 

14.  The  Three  Powers  propose  that  the  resolution  should 
provide  for : 

(a)  the  regulation,  limitation  and  balanced  reduction 
of  all  armed  forces  and  all  armaments. 

The  USSR  opposes  the  idea  of  a  system  based  on  "bal- 
anced" reduction  as  it  states  that  balanced  reduction  is 
linked  to  the  idea  of  "levels"  and  that  the  emphasis  on 
"balance"  detracts  from  and  would  postpone  the  actual 
decisions  on  reduction. 

(b)  [Balanced  reduction]  to  levels  adequate  for  de- 
fence but  not  for  aggression. 

The  USSR  opposes  this  formulation  on  the  ground  that 
the  levels  envisaged  might  mean  an  increase  of  arma- 
ments rather  than  a  decrease  and,  in  any  event,  this  does 
not  constitute  a  concrete  proposal  for  the  reduction  of 
armaments. 

(c)  The  achievement  of  effective  international  control 
to  ensure  the  prohibition  of  atomic  weapons. 

The  USSR  opposes  this  formulation  on  the  ground  that 
it  does  not  provide  for  the  immediate  and  unconditional 
prohibition  of  atomic  weapons,  that  it  puts  control  before 
prohibition,  and  that  unless  there  is  prior  prohibition 
there  is  nothing  to  control. 

15.  The  USSR  proposes  that  the  resolution  should  pro- 
vide for  the  General  Assembly  immediately  and  simul- 
taneously to : 

(a)  declare  the  unconditional  prohibition  of  the  pro- 
duction of  atomic  weapons. 

This  is  opposed  by  the  Three  Powers  on  the  ground 
that,  until  a  system  of  control  is  in  operation,  the  prohi- 
bition would  be  unenforceable  and  illusory. 

(b)  declare  the  establishment  of  strict  international 
control  over  the  enforcement  of  the  prohibition. 

The  Three  Powers  hold  the  view  that  the  mere  declara- 
tion would  have  little  meaning  unless  there  were  prior 
agreement  on  the  precise  nature  of  the  control  and  the 
control  system  was  put  into  operation. 

(c)  recommend  to  the  Great  Powers  to  reduce  their 
[existing]  armaments  and  armed  forces  by  one-third 
within  one  year. 

The  Three  Powers  are  of  the  opinion  that  this  re- 
duction, carried  out  by  a  fraction  arbitrarily  fixed,  would 
preserve  or,  possibly,  even  intensify  the  present  imbalance 
between  them  and  the  USSR.  Moreover,  they  state  that 
the  measure  of  the  necessary  balanced  reduction  can  be 
determined  only  on  the  basis  of  verified  information  as 
to  the  existing  state  of  armaments. 

16.  Principles  for  the  guidance  of  the  Commission 
The  extent  of  the  area  of  agreement  on  the  terms  of  ref- 
erence of  the  Commission  has  been  previously  outlined, 
while  it  was  at  the  same  time  indicated  that  the  Three 
Powers  and  the  USSR  were  not  in  agreement  on  all  the 
proposed  terms  of  reference.  The  discussions  revealed 
serious  divergencies  on  several  matters,  which  centre 
around  the  following: 

(a)  International  control  of  atomic  energy; 

(b)  The  system  of  stages  of  disclosure; 

(c)  The  directives  to  be  given  to  the  Commission 
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(a)  International  control  of  atomic  energy 

17.  The  Three  Powers  while  expressing  a  willingness  to 
examine  other  plans,  stated  that  the  United  Nations  plan 
for  the  international  control  of  atomic  energy  and  the 
prohibition  of  atomic  weapons  should  continue  to  serve 
as  the  basis  for  the  control  of  atomic  energy  unless 
and  until  a  better  or  no  less  effective  system  could  be 
devised.  They  stated  that  this  plan  had  been  carefully 
worked  out  over  a  long  period  of  time  and  had  been 
accepted  by  the  vast  majority  of  the  United  Nations  as 
the  only  effective  system  of  control  so  far  devised. 

The  representative  of  the  USSR  stated  that  this  plan 
of  the  majority  of  the  United  Nations  (the  Baruch  Plan) 
was  completely  unacceptable  for  the  many  reasons  re- 
peatedly advanced  by  the  USSR,  the  main  of  which  were 
that  the  plan  would  be  an  infringement  on  the  sovereignty 
of  nations,  it  would  set  up  a  monopolistic  trust  under  the 
United  States,  and  that  the  prohibition  of  the  atomic 
weapon  would  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

18.  The  USSR  proposed  that  the  system  of  control  should 
be  implemented  by  an  international  control  organ  respon- 
sible for  control  of  the  enforcement  of  the  prohibition  of 
atomic  weapons,  provision  also  being  made  for  effective 
international  inspection  to  be  carried  out  in  accordance 
with  the  decisions  of  the  control  organ.  The  representa- 
tive of  the  USSR  stated  that  unless  there  was  a  prior 
decision  for  the  prohibition  of  the  atomic  weapons  there 
would  be  no  prohibition  to  enforce  and  nothing  to  control. 
Once  the  basic  decision  had  been  taken  on  the  prohibition 
of  atomic  weapons  and  on  the  establishment  of  inter- 
national control  for  the  enforcement  of  that  prohibition, 
the  Commission  could  within  a  short  time  work  out  meas- 
ures to  ensure  the  implementation  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly resolution  on  the  prohibition  of  atomic  weapons,  the 
cessation  of  their  production,  the  use  of  atomic  bombs 
which  have  already  been  manufactured  for  civilian  pur- 
poses only  and  the  establishment  of  strict  international 
control  of  the  enforcement  of  the  said  measures,  provided 
for  by  an  appropriate  convention. 

The  representatives  of  the  Three  Powers  stated  that  the 
USSR  plan  was  completely  unacceptable  to  them.  They 
also  pointed  out  that  there  would  be  a  time-lag  between 
a  General  Assembly  "decision"  to  establish  control  and 
the  actual  putting  into  effect  of  this  control,  even  if  the 
existing  broad  disagreement  as  to  the  nature  of  the  con- 
trol plan  was  overcome.  In  any  event,  inspection  alone 
was  not  an  adequate  safeguard. 

The  USSR  representative  stated  that  the  USSR  dele- 
gation's proposal  for  a  declaration  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  an  unconditional  ban  on  atomic  weapons  and  the 
establishment  of  strict  international  control  over  the 
enforcement  of  that  ban  was  a  matter  of  principle  with 
great  moral  and  political  significance,  and  that  it  was 
only  if  there  were  such  a  decision  that  practical  steps 
could  be  taken  to  ensure  the  implementation  of  that 
decision.  The  USSR  representative  indicated  his  dis- 
agreement with  the  position  of  the  Three  Powers,  which 
in  his  opinion  could  only  be  regarded  as  delaying  the 
prohibition  of  atomic  weapons. 

(b)  The  system  of  stages  of  disclosure 

19.  The  Three  Powers  maintained  that  there  must  be 
progressive  and  continuing  disclosure  and  verification, 
carried  out  concurrently  in  regard  to  conventional  arma- 
ments and  armed  forces  and  atomic  energy.  They  con- 
sidered that  the  implementation  of  plans  for  such  dis- 
closure and  verification  is  a  first  and  indispensable  step 
in  carrying  out  the  disarmament  programme. 

The  representative  of  the  USSR  was  absolutely  opposed 
to  the  concept  of  disclosure  by  stages,  which  he  stated 
could  only  result  in  the  indefinite  postponement  of  dis- 
closure of  information  on  the  most  destructive  and  dan- 
gerous arms,  such  as  atomic  weapons. 

(c)  Directives  to  be  given  to  the  Commission, 

20.  The  USSR  is  opposed  to  the  directives  to  be  given 
to  the  Commission,  which  are  set  out  in  paragraph  5  of 
the  tripartite  draft  resolution,  concerning  the  formulation 
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of  criteria,  proposals  for  overall  limits  on  armed  forces  and 
armaments  and  the  allocation  of  armed  forces  and  arma- 
ments within  national  military  establishments.  The 
Three  Powers  maintained  that,  it  was  necessary  to  give 
the  Commission  directives  for  working  out  its  plans.  The 
USSR  representative  had  no  objection  to  the  Commission 
being  given  directives  and  proposed  that  the  Commission 
should  be  instructed  to  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Security 
Council  within  three  months  practical  proposals  for  the 
implementation  of  the  General  Assembly  resolution  on 
that  matter. 


Conclusion 

21.  The  points  contained  in  Parts  I  and  II  survey  the 
areas  of  agreement,  possible  agreement  and  disagreement 
which  have  been  disclosed  and  clarified  in  the  Sub-Com- 
mittee. Despite  the  disagreements  which  exist  on  a 
number  of  matters  of  major  importance  in  the  two  pro- 
posals, it  seems  clear  that  there  is  some  agreement  on 
a  number  of  aspects  of  the  two  programmes.  The  discus- 
sions in  the  sub-committee  appear  to  have  helped  to  widen 
the  areas  of  agreement  on  some  points  of  the  two  proposals. 
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Discussion  of  Tripartite  Resolution  on  Disarmament 


Statements  by  Philip  C.  Jessup 

f'.S.  Delegate  to  the  (rem ■  red  Assembly 


U.S.  PRESENTS  REVISIONS1 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  our  session  on  Wednesday,  the 
delegation  of  the  Soviet  Union  tabled  document 
668/Rev.  1,  a  revision  of  the  Soviet  amendments 
to  the  tripartite  disarmament  resolution. 

Yesterday,  the  delegations  of  the  United  King- 
dom, France,  and  the  United  States  tabled  docu- 
ment 667/Rev.  1,  a  revision  of  the  tripartite 
resolution.2 

I  regret  that  the  revised  Soviet  amendments 
disclose  few  changes.  I  had  hoped  that  our  earnest 
discussions  in  the  Four-Power  subcommittee  might 
have  led  to  some  measure  of  flexibility  in  the  So- 
viet position. 

With  respect  to  the  discussions  in  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  distinguished  delegates  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  France  have  explained  the  views  of 
the  three  powers  regarding  the  work  done  there — 
and  they  have  also  explained  our  views  on  the  work 
which  remains  to  be  done  here  in  the  First  Com- 
mittee. We  do  not  blink  at  the  difficulties,  but  the 
task  of  disarmament  is  vital  and  we  intend  to  get 
on  with  that  task.  With  this  in  mind,  and  in  the 
light  of  the  discussions  in  the  subcommittee  and 
the  many  thoughtful  opinions  advanced  by  other 
members  of  this  committee,  we  have  revised  docu- 
ment 667,  the  original  tripartite  draft  resolution. 
It  is  to  our  revised  resolution  that  I  wish  to  ad- 
dress myself  this  morning. 

It  is  apparent  from  a  reading  of  the  revised 
Soviet  amendments  and  our  revised  draft  resolu- 
tion that  fundamental  differences  on  matters  of 
principle  remain.  They  are  recognized  by  us  and 
by  the  Soviet  delegate  and  by  all  the  other  mem- 
bers of  this  Committee.  Nevertheless,  we  have 
wished  to  go  as  far  as  possible  toward  meeting 
the  Soviet  delegate — "to  widen  the  areas  of  agree- 

1  Made  in  Committee  I  (Political  and  Security)  on  Dec. 
14  and  released  to  the  press  by  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the 
r.X.  on  the  same  date. 

'  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  3. 1951,  p.  889. 


ment,"  as  it  was  put  by  the  President  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  who  presided  with  such  patience 
and  skill  over  the  deliberations  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. It  is  in  the  spirit  of  widening  the  areas  of 
agreement  that  we  submit  our  revised  draft. 

I  turn  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  text  of  our  re- 
vised draft.  The  first  paragraph  of  the  preamble 
is  unchanged;  that  language  was  agreed  upon  in 
the  subcommittee. 

There  is  a  new  second  paragraph  in  the  pream- 
ble: 

Reaffirming  its  desire  that  the  United  Nations  develop 
an  effective  collective  security  system  to  maintain  the 
peace  and  that  the  armed  forces  and  armaments  of  the 
world  be  progressively  reduced  in  accordance  with  the 
Purposes  and  Principles  of  the  Charter. 

This  paragraph  had  its  genesis  in  the  thought, 
expressed  by  the  distinguished  delegate  of  Leb- 
anon at  the  meeting  of  this  Committee  on  the  23d 
of  November.  He  suggested  that  the  possibility 
of  collective  security  should  be  explicitly  formu- 
lated. We  agree  that  this  is  an  important  con- 
cept which  might  well  be  included  in  so  important 
a  General  Assembly  resolution. 

In  what  is  now  the  third  paragraph  of  the  pre- 
amble (formerly  the  second  paragraph),  we  have 
deleted  the  phrase  "to  levels  adequate  for  defense 
but  not  for  aggression."  The  Soviet  delegate,  as 
well  as  several  other  delegates,  questioned  this  for- 
mulation. In  connection  with  the  Soviet  views, 
I  call  your  attention  to  the  report  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  subcommittee.  [Doc.  677,  p.  10,  paragraph 
14(b).] 

The  phrase  we  have  deleted  was  designated  to 
express  certain  ideas  which,  surely,  everyone 
accepts. 

Pending  the  development  of  a  collective  security 
system,  now  referred  to  in  new  paragraph  2  of 
the  preamble,  surely  no  state  can  afford  to  neglect 
its  defense  and  the  right  of  self-defense  recognized 
in  article  51  of  the  charter. 
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All  would  agree  that  a  prime  objective  is  to  pre- 
vent aggression,  and  no  state  should  be  armed  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  aggression  possible. 

But  since  these  ideas  are  clear  and  the  general 
objectives  are  adequately  indicated  by  the  rest  of 
the  tripartite  resolution,  Ave  eliminate  this  phrase, 
and  thereby  eliminate  one  other  particular  point 
of  disagreement. 

In  what  is  now  the  fourth  paragraph  of  the  pre- 
amble, we  are  proposing  another  change  designed 
to  clear  up  what  has  struck  some  delegates  as  an 
ambiguity.  The  Soviet  delegate  argued  in  the 
subcommittee  that  the  phrase  "substantial  armed 
forces"  was  unclear,  the  word  "substantial"  being 
essentially  a  matter  of  subjective  opinion.  We 
have  attempted  to  meet  his  point  here  by  substitut- 
ing the  phrase  "whose  military  resources  are  such 
that  their  failure  to  accept  would  endanger  the 
system."  We  believe  this  phrase  is  within  the 
area  of  agreement  stated  in  the  report  of  President 
Nervo.     [Doc.  667,  p.  8,  par.  10.] 

In  the  last  paragraph  of  the  preamble,  the  three 
sponsors  have  accepted  the  second  Soviet  amend- 
ment contained  in  document  668.  The  Soviet  dele- 
gate objected  to  some  portions  of  the  report  of  the 
Committee  of  Twelve  [Doc.  677,  p.  3,  par.  2] ;  we 
three  regard  the  recommendation  favoring  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  new  commission  as  being  the  im- 
portant thought  in  this  paragraph,  and  we  are 
glad  to  meet  him  here. 

On  the  first  operative  paragraph,  we  again 
tried  to  meet  the  view  expressed  by  the  Soviet 
delegate  in  the  subcommittee  by  agreeing  to  his 
proposal  that  the  Commission  be  called  the 
"Atomic  Energy  and  Conventional  Armaments 
Commission"  [Doc.  677,  p.  3,  par.  3].  The  name, 
as  my  British  and  French  colleagues  have  already 
observed,  is  rather  unwieldy  and  does  not  in  fact 
describe  the  functions  of  the  new  commission,  we 
think,  as  effectively  as  does  our  original  name, 
"Disarmament  Commission."  However,  in  our 
revised  text  we,  of  course,  include  this  change 
agreed  upon  in  the  subcommittee. 

In  the  second  operative  paragraph  there  is  no 
change. 

In  the  first  part  of  our  operative  paragraph  3, 
we  have  added  a  phrase  at  the  end  of  the  first  sen- 
tence to  make  it  clear  that  the  new  Commission  is 
to  prepare  proposals 

for  effective  international  control  of  atomic  energy  to 
ensure  the  prohibition  of  atomic  weapons  and  the  use  of 
atomic  energy  for  peaceful  purposes  only. 

This,  of  course,  was  always  our  intention;  we 
considered  that  the  thought  was  covered  in  the 
original  formulation  which  dealt  with  "all  armed 
forces  and  all  armaments."  This  phrase,  in  our 
view,  includes  atomic-energy  control.  However, 
we  certainly  have  no  objection  to  stating  this  ex- 
plicitly to  make  our  meaning  perfectly  clear. 
Nevertheless,  we  recognize  that  this  is  a  paragraph 
in  which  one  of  the  fundamental  points  of  dis- 
agreement must  appear. 


In  view  of  the  foregoing  change  in  paragraph 
3,  we  have  deleted  the  old  subparagraph  3(a)  be- 
cause it  seems  unnecessary  to  restate  the  objective 
so  often.  The  deletion  of  subparagraph  (a)  and 
the  relettering  of  the  remaining  subparagraphs  is 
merely  a  matter  of  drafting. 

New  (a)  is  old  (b)  with  no  change. 

New  (b)  is  old  (c).  Here  we  have  added  a 
phrase, 

this  inspection  to  be  carried  out  in  accordance  with  the 
decisions  of  the  international  control  organ  to  be  estab- 
lished. 

This  again  represents  an  effort  to  meet  the  point 
of  view  of  the  Soviet  delegate,  who  wished  this 
thought  to  be  made  explicit.  [Doc.  677,  p.  6,  par. 
5  (c),  and  p.  7,  par.  8;  cf.  par.  4  of  revised 
resolution.] 

Subparagraph  (c),  which  is  the  old  subpara- 
graph (d),  is  introduced  by  a  new  sentence: 

The  Commission  shall  be  ready  to  consider  any  pro- 
posals or  plans  for  control  that  may  be  put  forward  in- 
volving either  conventional  armaments  or  atomic  energy. 

The  three  powers  believed  that  this  idea  was 
clearly  implicit  in  their  first  draft,  but,  in  view  of 
the  observations  of  the  Soviet  delegate,  we  desire 
to  underscore  it.  For  instance,  the  Soviet  dele- 
gate yesterday  said,  "the  three  governments  of  the 
United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  France 
do  not  wish  to  depart  one  iota"  from  the  United 
Nations  plan  for  the  control  of  atomic  energy. 
We  maintain  the  view  that  the  new  Commission 
should  take  advantage  of  the  work  of  the  United 
Nations  approved  by  the  General  Assembly  dur- 
ing the  last  5  years,  and  we  therefore  believe  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  retain  the  rest  of  this  para- 
graph as  originally  drafted.  The  new  sentence, 
however,  emphasizes  the  point  that  the  new  com- 
mission should  be  ready  to  consider  any  proposals 
in  the  field  of  atomic-energy  control  or  in  regard 
to  control  in  the  field  of  conventional  armaments. 
Since  the  Soviet  Union  does  not  agree  with  the 
plan  repeatedly  endorsed  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly, we  hope  that  its  representatives  will  submit 
new  proposals  which  the  Commission  will  study. 

The  changes  in  paragraph  3(e)  are  again  draft- 
ing changes  corresponding  to  a  change  in  the  pre- 
amble and  designed  to  clarify  the  thought  and  to 
make  it  clear  that  the  states  embarking  on  this 
program  can  decide  among  themselves  which  of 
them  have  military  strength  of  such  importance 
that  they  must  become  parties  before  the  treaty 
or  treaties  shall  enter  into  force. 

Paragraph  4  is  new.  This  contains  the  same 
thought  as  is  contained  in  Soviet  amendment  num- 
ber 5,  and,  like  our  revised  3  (b),  makes  explicit 
what  was  implicit  in  the  original  three-power 
draft :  that  there  must  be  an  international  control 
organ  to  ensure  the  implementation  of  the  dis- 
armament plan.  In  view  of  the  opinions  expressed 
in  the  subcommittee  [Doc.  677,  p.  7,  par.  8],  we 
have  been  glad  to  insert  this  paragraph  to  reassure 
the  Soviet  delegate. 
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New  paragraphs  5  and  6  are  old  paragraphs  4 
and  5  without  change  until  we  reach  the  subpara- 
graphs of  new  paragraph  6. 

With  respect  to  old  5  (a)  and  (b),  various  dele- 
gations, including  that  of  the  Soviet  Union,  have 
found  difficulty  with  the  idea  of  criteria  which 
could  be  used  in  devising  proposals  for  limiting 
and  restricting  armed  forces  and  armaments. 
Secretary  of  State  Acheson  explained  fully  our 
view  on  this.3  We  continue  to  believe  that  such 
criteria  can  be  found.  However,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  difficulty  and  in  order  once  again  to  make  it 
clear  that  the  Commission  is  free  to  devise  its 
methods  of  work,  we  have  deleted  old  subpara- 
graphs 5  (a)  and  (b)  and  replaced  them  by  new 
6  (a)  which  provides  that  the  General  Assembly 
simply  direct  the  commission  "to  determine  how 
over-all  limits  and  restrictions  on  all  armed  forces 
and  all  armaments  can  be  calculated  and  fixed." 
We  hope  this  will  be  considered  as  going; forward 
toward  meeting  the  Soviet  view  stated  in  President 
Nervo's  report.    [Doc.  677,  p.  12,  par.  20.] 

Subparagraph  6  (b)  is  old  5  (c)  without  change. 

We  have  added  a  sentence  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph 7  directing  the  commission  to  submit  its 
first  report  not  later  than  June  1,  1952.  This  is 
to  give  further  emphasis  to  our  view  that  the  new 
commission  should  go  to  work  quickly  and  press 
forward  as  rapidly  as  possible.  It  also  seeks  to 
meet  the  Soviet  delegate's  desire  to  fix  a  specific 
date.  We  still  think  that  the  dates  suggested  by 
the  Soviet  delegate  as  absolute  requirements  are 
unrealistic. 

I  have  attempted  to  explain  the  amendments  in- 
cluded in  our  revised  draft. 

It  may  be  said  we  have  not  accepted  all  the 
Soviet  amendments.  Indeed,  we  have  not.  I  re- 
peat what  I  said  at  the  outset — that  there  are  fun- 
damental points  of  disagreement  between  the 
Soviet  amendments  and  the  several  resolutions  of 
the  General  Assembly  in  the  past  years. 

Our  proposed  resolution  takes  those  earlier  reso- 
lutions of  the  General  Assembly  as  points  of  de- 
parture. We  do  not  accept  the  view  which  we 
think  would  be  retrogressive,  that  all  of  the  hard 
work,  the  discussions  and  decisions  of  the  past  5 
years  should  be  thrown  aside  and  that  we  should 
start  all  over  again. 

Our  common  agreement  on  the  point  that  the 
General  Assembly  should  establish  a  new  com- 
mission to  carry  the  work  forward  is  important, 
because  genuine  progress  towards  disarmament 
is  likely  to  be  possible  only  when  the  commission 
has  worked  out  the  details  of  the  program. 

We  hope  it  will  there  become  apparent  to  the 
Soviet  Union  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  program 
inimical  to  its  best  interests,  or  inconsistent  with 
the  independence  and  security  of  the  Soviet 
Union  or  any  other  state. 

We  do  not  propose  a  program  of  disarmament 

3  Bulletin  of  Dec.  3,  1951,  p.  879. 


in  which  the  benefits  will  be  on  any  one  side.    We 

gropose  a  program  in  which  the  people  of  the 
oviet  Union  will  be  as  much  a  beneficiary  as  all 
other  peoples.  We  seek  no  advantage  save  that  of 
sharing  in  the  general  increase  in  security  and 
the  liberation  of  vast  new  energies  and  resources 
for  world  economic  development. 

In  the  new  commission  the  work  of  negotiation 
must  continue.  All  agree  that  the  results  of  the 
negotiation  must  be  included  in  a  treaty  or  treaties 
which  will  be  subject  to  ratification.  As  our  new 
revised  text  makes  even  more  clear,  the  Commis- 
sion will  consider  all  proposals  and  plans  which 
are  advanced.  As  M.  Moch  said  on  Tuesday,  we 
must  start  from  where  we  are  today.  The  tri- 
partite revised  draft  resolution  does  start  from  the 
actualities  of  the  present.  It  also  looks  to  the  fu- 
ture by  establishing  an  appropriate  forum — the 
new  Commission  of  Twelve — in  which  negotiation 
can  proceed. 

Speaking  for  the  three  sponsors  of  this  resolu- 
tion, I  can  say  we  shall  enter  those  negotiations 
with  the  fixed  desire  and  hope  that  they  will  re- 
sult in  agreement. 


TEXTS  OF  REVISIONS  TO  TRIPARTITE  RESOLU- 
TION 

U.S.,  France,  and  U.K. 

U.N.  doc.  A/C.l/667/Rev.  1 
Dated  December  13,  1951 

The  general  assembly, 

Desiring  to  lift  from  the  peoples  of  the  world  the  bur- 
den of  increasing  armaments  and  the  fear  of  war,  and  to 
liberate  new  energies  and  resources  for  positive  pro- 
grammes of  reconstruction  and  development, 

Reaffirming  its  desire  that  the  United  Nations  develop 
an  effective  collective  security  system  to  maintain  the 
peace  and  that  the  armed  forces  and  armaments  of  the 
world  be  progressively  reduced  in  accordance  with  the 
Purposes  and  Principles  of  the  Charter, 

Believing  that  a  necessary  means  to  this  end  is  the 
development  by  the  United  Nations  of  comprehensive  and 
co-ordinated  plans,  under  international  control,  for  the 
regulation,  limitation  and  balanced  reduction  of  all 
armed  forces  and  all  armaments,  and  for  the  effective 
international  control  of  atomic  energy  to  ensure  the  pro- 
hibition of  atomic  weapons  and  the  use  of  atomic  energy 
for  peaceful  purposes  only, 

Recognizing  that  a  genuine  system  for  disarmament 
must  include  all  kinds  of  armed  forces  and  armaments, 
must  be  accepted  by  all  nations  whose  military  resources 
are  such  that  their  failure  to  accept  would  endanger 
the  system,  and  must  include  safeguards  that  will  en- 
sure the  compliance  of  all  such  nations, 

Noting  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve 
established  by  Resolution  496  (V)  that  the  General  As- 
sembly should  establish  a  new  commission  to  carry 
forward  the  tasks  originally  assigned  to  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  and  the  Commission  for  Conventional 
Armaments, 

1.  Establishes  under  the  Security  Council  an  Atomic 
Energy  and  Conventional  Armaments  Commission.  This 
Commission  shall  have  the  same  membership  as  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the  Commission  for  Con- 
ventional Armaments,  and  shall  function  under  the  rules 
of  procedure  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  with  such 
modifications  as  the  Commission  shall  deem  necessary; 
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2.  Dissolves  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  rec- 
ommends to  the  Security  Council  that  it  dissolve  the  Com- 
mission for  Conventional  Armaments; 

'.',.  Directs  the  Atomic  Energy  and  Conventional  Arma- 
ments Commission  to  prepare  proposals  to  be  embodied 
in  a  draft  treaty  (or  treaties)  for  the  regulation,  limita- 
tion and  balanced  reduction  of  all  armed  forces  and  all 
armaments,  and  for  effective  international  control  of 
atomic  energy  to  ensure  the  prohibition  of  atomic  weapons 
and  the  use  of  atomic  energy  for  peaceful  purposes  only. 
The  Commission  shall  be  guided  by  the  following 
principles : 

(a)  In  a  system  of  guaranteed  disarmament  there 
must  be  progressive  disclosure  and  verification  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis  of  all  armed  forces — including  para-military, 
security  and  police  forces — and  all  armaments  including 
atomic ; 

(b)  Such  verification  must  be  based  on  effective  in- 
ternational inspection  to  ensure  the  adequacy  and  accu- 
racy of  the  information  disclosed ;  this  inspection  to  be 
carried  out  in  accordance  with  the  decisions  of  the 
international  control  organ  (or  organs)  to  be  established; 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  be  ready  to  consider  any 
proposals  or  plans  for  control  that  may  be  put  forward 
involving  either  conventional  armaments  or  atomic  energy. 
Unless  a  better  or  no  less  effective  system  is  devised, 
the  United  Nations  plan  for  the  international  control  of 
atomic  energy  and  the  prohibition  of  atomic  weapons 
should  continue  to  serve  as  the  basis  for  the  international 
control  of  atomic  energy  to  ensure  the  prohibition  of 
atomic  weapons  and  the  use  of  atomic  energy  for  peaceful 
purposes  only ; 

(d)  There  must  be  an  adequate  system  of  safeguards 
to  ensure  observance  of  the  disarmament  programme,  so 
as  to  provide  for  the  prompt  detection  of  violations  while 
at  the  same  time  causing  the  minimum  degree  of  inter- 
ference in  the  internal  life  of  each  country; 

(e)  The  treaty  (or  treaties)  shall  specifically  be  open 
to  all  states  for  signature  and  ratification  or  adherence. 
The  treaty  (or  treaties)  shall  provide  what  States  must 
become  parties  thereto  before  the  treaty  (or  treaties) 
shall  enter  into  force; 

4.  Directs  the  Commission,  when  preparing  the  pro- 
posals referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  to  formu- 
late plans  for  the  establishment  within  the  framework 
of  the  Security  Council  of  an  international  control  organ 
(or  organs)  to  ensure  the  implementation  of  the  treaty 
(or  treaties).  The  functions  and  powers  of  the  control 
organ  (or  organs)  shall  be  defined  in  the  treaty  which 
establishes  it ; 

5.  Directs  the  Commission,  in  preparing  the  proposals 
referred  to  in  paragraph  3  above,  to  consider  from  the 
out-set  plans  for  progressive  and  continuing  disclosure 
and  verification,  the  implementation  of  which  is  recog- 
nized as  a  first  and  indispensable  step  in  carrying  out 
the  disarmament  programme  envisaged  in  the  present 
resolution ; 

6.  Directs  the  Commission,  in  working  out  plans  for  the 
regulation,  limitation,  and  balanced  reduction  of  all  armed 
forces  and  all  armaments, 

(a)  to  determine  how  overall  limits  and  restrictions 
on  all  armed  forces  and  all  armaments  can  be  calculated 
and  fixed ; 

(b)  to  consider  methods  according  to  which  States 
can  agree  among  themselves,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Commission,  concerning  the  allocation  within  their  re- 
spective national  military  establishments  of  the  permitted 
national  armed  forces  and  armaments ; 

7.  Directs  the  Commission  to  commence  its  work  not 
later  than  thirty  days  from  the  adoption  of  this  resolution 
and  to  report  periodically,  for  information,  to  the  Security 
Council  and  to  the  General  Assembly  or  to  the  Members 
of  the  United  Nations  when  the  General  Assembly  is  not 
in  session.  The  Commission  shall  submit  its  first  report 
not  later  than  1  June,  1952 ; 

8.  Declares  that  a  conference  of  all  States  should  be 
convened  to  consider  the  proposals  for  a  draft  treaty  (or 
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treaties)  prepared  by  the  Commission  as  soon  as  the 
work  of  the  Commission  shall  have  progressed  to  a  point 
where  in  the  judgment  of  the  Commission  any  part  of  its 
programme  is  ready  for  submission  to  governments; 

9.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  convene  such  a 
conference  when  so  advised  by  the  Commission ; 

10.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  furnish  such  ex- 
perts, staff  and  facilities  as  the  Commission  may  consider 
necessary  for  the  effective  accomplishment  of  the  purposes 
of  the  present  resolution. 

Union  of  Soviet  'Socialist  Republics 

U.N.  doc.  A/C.l/668/Rev.  1 
Dated  December  11,  1951 

1.  Replace  the  second  and  third  paragraphs  of  the  pre- 
amble by  the  following  text : 

"Recognizing  as  a  primary  and  most  important  task  the 
unconditional  prohibition  of  the  production  of  atomic 
weapons  and  the  establishment  of  strict  international 
control  over  the  enforcement  of  this  prohibition  and  alsc 
the  reduction  by  one-third  of  the  other  types  of  armaments 
and  armed  forces  of  the  five  Powers:  the  United  States 
of  America,  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  China  and  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  within  one  year  of 
the  adoption  of  the  relevant  decision  by  the  General  As- 
sembly and  on  the  basis  of  the  level  of  armaments  and 
armed  forces  at  the  time  the  aforesaid  decision  is  taken 

"Noting  that  these  measures  will  serve  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  the  peace  and  security  of  nations  and  con- 
tribute to  lightening  the  heavy  economic  burden  borne  by 
the  peoples  of  the  various  countries  as  a  result  of  the 
ever-increasing  expenditure  on  armaments  and  re-arma- 
ment, 

"Convinced  that  if  all  governments  sincerely  combine 
their  efforts  in  order  to  co-operate  in  an  effective  and 
substantial  limitation  of  armed  forces  and  of  armaments 
and  also  in  an  immediate  and  unconditional  prohibition 
of  the  production  of  atomic  weapons  and  the  establishment 
of  strict  international  control  over  the  enforcement  of  this 
prohibition,  the  danger  of  war  will  be  considerably 
averted  and  the  security  of  all  nations  strengthened", 

2.  Word  the  fourth  paragraph  of  the  preamble  as  follows : 
"Noting    the    recommendation    of    the    Committee    ofl 

Twelve  established  by  resolution  496  (V)  that  the  Gen-  \ 
eral  Assembly  should  establish  a  new  commission  to  carry  ( 
on  the  task  originally  assigned  to  the  Atomic  Energy  I 
Commission  and  the  Commission  for  Conventional  | 
Armaments", 

3.  Insert  the  following  as  paragraph  1  of  the  operative 
part: 

"The  General  Assembly,  recognizing  the  use  of  atomic  I 
weapons  as  an  instrument  of  aggression  and  mass  destruc- 
tion of  peoples  to  be  contrary  to  the  honour  and  the  con-lj 
science   of   nations   and    incompatible   with   membership 
of  the  United  Nations,  hereby  declares  an  unconditional  |l 
ban  on  atomic  weapons  and  the  establishment  of  strict 
international  control  over  the  enforcement  of  this  ban ; 

"The  General,  Assembly  instructs  the  Commission  onj 
Atomic  Energy  and  Conventional  Armaments  to  draw  up, I 
and  to  submit  for  the  consideration  of  the  Security  Coun-j' 
cil  by  1  February  1952,  a  draft  convention  providing  for] 
measures  to  ensure  the  implementation  of  the  General 
Assembly's  decisions  relating  to  the  prohibition  of  atomic 
weapons,  the  cessation  of  their  production,  the  use.  solely 
for  civilian  purposes,  of  the  atomic  bombs  already  pro- 
duced and  the  establishment  of  strict  international  con- 
trol over  the  implementation  of  the  said  convention". 

4.  Word  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  1  of  the  operative 
part  of  the  draft  resolution  as  follows  and  insert  it  after 
the  new  paragraph  1  given  above : 

"The  General  Assembly  shall  set  up  under  the  Security, 
Council  an  Atomic  Energy  and  Conventional  Armaments; 
Commission" ; 
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5.  Insert  a  new  paragraph  3  after  paragraph  2  of  the  draft 
resolution,  reading  as  follows : 

"The  General  Assembly  recognizes  that  any  sincere 
plan  for  a  substantial  reduction  of  all  armed  forces  and 
armaments  must  include  the  establishment,  within  the 
framework  of  the  Security  Council,  of  an  international 
control  organ,  which  shall  be  responsible  for  control  of 
the  reduction  of  all  types  of  armaments  and  armed  forces 
and  for  control  of  the  enforcement  of  the  prohibition  of 
atomic  weapons,  so  that  such  prohibition  is  carried  out 
very  accurately  and  conscientiously,  and  that  this  inter- 
national organ  must  elicit  information  on  all  armed  forces, 
including  semi-military,  security  and  police  forces,  and  all 
armaments,  including  atomic  weapons,  provisions  also 
being  made  for  effective  international  inspection,  to  be 
carried  out  in  accordance  with  the  decisions  of  the  afore- 
said international  control  organ  and  for  control  to  include 
also  verification  of  the  information  submitted." 

6.  Replace  paragraph  3  of  the  draft  resolution  by  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  4: 

"The  draft  convention  shall  provide  that  the  aforesaid 
international  control  organ  be  entrusted  with  control  of 
the  prohibition  of  atomic  weapons,  and  shall  define  its 
composition,  rights  and  duties; 

"The  international  organ  responsible  for  control  of  the 
prohibition  of  atomic  weapons  shall,  immediately  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  aforesaid  convention,  carry  out  an  in- 
spection of  all  establishments  for  the  production  and  stor- 
ing of  atomic  weapons  in  order  to  see  that  the  convention 
for  the  prohibition  of  atomic  weapons  is  being  enforced" ; 

7.  After  the  above  paragraph,  insert  the  following  para- 
graph in  the  draft  resolution : 

"Recommends  the  permanent  members  of  the  Security 
Council — the  United  States  of  America,  the  United  King- 
dom, France,  China,  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics — to  reduce  the  armaments  and  armed  forces 
at  their  disposal  at  the  time  when  this  decision  is  adopted 
by  one  third  within  one  year,  from  the  date  of  adoption 
of  this  decision ; 

Deems  it  essential  for  the  governments  of  States  Mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations  and  also  States  which  are  not 
at  present  members  of  the  Organization  to  submit  to  the 
international  control  organ  forthwith,  and  in  any  case 
not  later  than  one  month  after  the  adoption  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  decisions  for  the  prohibition  of  atomic 
weapons  and  the  reduction  of  armaments  and  armed 
forces,  complete  information  regarding  the  state  of  their 
armed  forces  and  all  types  of  armaments,  including  atomic 
weapons,  at  the  time  of  acceptance  of  the  said  provisions;" 

8.  Delete  paragraph  4  of  the  draft  resolution. 

9.  Replace  paragraph  5  of  the  draft  resolution  by  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph : 

"The  General  Assembly  considers  it  essential  to  in- 
struct the  Joint  Atomic  Energy  and  Conventional  Arma- 
ments Commission  to  prepare  within  a  period  of  three 
'months  and  submit  for  the  consideration  of  the  Security 
Council  practical  proposals  for  the  application  of  this 
decision ;" 

10.  Delete  paragraph  6  of  the  draft  resolution. 

ill.  Replace  paragraph  7  of  the  draft  resolution  by  the 
following : 

"The  General  Assembly  invites  the  governments  of 
all  States,  both  Members  of  the  United  Nations  and  States 
(not  at  present  members  of  the  United  Nations,  to  examine 
at  a  world  conference  the  question  of  a  substantial  reduc- 
tion of  armed  forces  and  armaments  and  also  of  practical 
measures  for  the  prohibition  of  atomic  weapons  and  the 
establishment  of  international  control  over  the  enforce- 
ment of  such  prohibition. 

"Recommends  that  the  said  world  conference  be  con- 
vened at  the  earliest  possible  moment  and  in  any  case  not 
later  than  1  June  1952." 

12.  Delete  paragraph  8  of  the  draft  resolution. 


Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 

U.N.  doc.  A/C.l/668/Rev.  2 
Dated  December  18,  1951 

1.  Replace  the  third  and  fourth  paragraphs  of  the  pre- 
amble by  the  following  text : 

"Recognizing  as  a  primary  and  most  important  task 
the  unconditional  prohibition  of  the  production  of  atomic 
weapons  and  the  establishment  of  strict  international  con- 
trol over  the  enforcement  of  this  prohibition  and  also  the 
reduction  by  one-third  of  the  other  types  of  armaments 
and  armed  forces  of  the  five  Powers :  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  China  and  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  within  one  year  of 
the  adoption  of  the  relevant  decision  of  the  General 
Assembly  and  on  the  basis  of  the  level  of  armaments  and 
armed  forces  at  the  time  the  aforesaid  decision  is  taken, 

"Noting  that  these  measures  will  serve  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  the  peace  and  security  of  nations  and  con- 
tribute to  lightening  the  heavy  economic  burden  borne  by 
the  peoples  of  the  various  countries  as  a  result  of  the 
ever-increasing  expenditure  on  armaments  and  re- 
armament, 

"Convinced  that  if  all  governments  sincerely  combine 
their  efforts  in  order  to  co-operate  in  an  effective  and 
substantial  limitation  of  armed  forces  and  of  armaments 
and  also  in  an  immediate  and  unconditional  prohibition 
of  the  production  of  atomic  weapons  and  the  establishment 
of  strict  international  control  over  the  enforcement  of  this 
prohibition,  the  danger  of  war  will  be  considerably  averted 
and  the  security  of  all  nations  strengthened". 

2.  Insert  the  following  as  paragraph  1  of  the  operative 
part: 

"The  General  Assembly,  recognizing  the  use  of  atomic 
weapons  as  an  instrument  of  aggression  and  mass  destruc- 
tion of  peoples  to  be  contrary  to  the  honour  and  the 
conscience  of  nations  and  incompatible  with  membership 
of  the  United  Nations,  hereby  declares  an  unconditional 
ban  on  atomic  weapons  and  the  establishment  of  strict 
international  control  over  the  enforcement  of  this  ban. 

"The  General  Assembly  instructs  the  Commission  on 
Atomic  Energy  and  Conventional  Armaments  to  draw  up, 
and  to  submit  for  the  consideration  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil by  1  February  1952,  a  draft  convention  providing  for 
measures  to  ensure  the  implementation  of  the  General 
Assembly's  decisions  relating  to  the  prohibition  of  atomic 
weapons,  the  cessation  of  their  production,  the  use  solely 
for  civilian  purposes  of  the  atomic  bombs  already  pro- 
duced, and  the  establishment  of  strict  international  con- 
trol over  the  implementation  of  the  said  convention". 

3.  Insert  a  new  paragraph  after  paragraph  2  of  the  draft 
resolution,  reading  as  follows  : 

"The  General  Assembly  recognizes  that  any  sincere 
plan  for  a  substantial  reduction  of  all  armed  forces  and 
armaments  must  include  the  establishment,  within  the 
framework  of  the  Security  Council,  of  an  international 
control  organ,  which  shall  be  responsible  for  control  of 
the  reduction  of  all  types  of  armaments  and  armed  forces 
and  for  control  of  the  enforcement  of  the  prohibition  of 
atomic  weapons,  so  that  such  prohibition  is  carried  out 
very  accurately  and  conscientiously,  and  that  this  inter- 
national organ  must  elicit  information  on  all  armed  forces, 
including  semi-military,  security  and  police  forces,  and 
all  armaments,  including  atomic  weapons,  provision  also 
being  made  for  effective  international  inspection,  to  be 
carried  out  in  accordance  with  the  decisions  of  the  afore- 
said international  control  organ  and  for  control  to  in- 
clude also  verification  of  the  information  submitted." 

4.  Replace  paragraph  3  of  the  draft  resolution  by  the 
following  paragraph : 

"The  draft  convention  shall  provide  that  the  aforesaid 
international  control  organ  be  entrusted  with  control  of 
the  prohibition  of  atomic  weapons,  and  shall  define  its 
composition,  rights  and  duties. 
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"The  international  organ  responsible  for  control  of  the 
prohibition  of  atomic  weapons  shall,  immediately  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  aforesaid  convention,  carry  out  an 
inspection  of  all  establishments  for  the  production  and 
storing  of  atomic  weapons  in  order  to  see  that  the  conven- 
tion for  the  prohibition  of  atomic  weapons  is  being 
enforced." 

5.  After  the  above  paragraph,  insert  the  following  para- 
graph in  the  draft  resolution : 

"Recommends  the  permanent  members  of  the  Security 
Council — the  United  States  of  America,  the  United  King- 
dom, France,  China,  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics — to  reduce  the  armaments  and  armed  forces  at 
their  disposal  at  the  time  when  this  decision  is  adopted 
by  one  third  within  one  year  from  the  date  of  adoption 
of  this  decision ; 

"Deems  it  essential  for  the  governments  of  States 
Members  of  the  United  Nations  and  also  States  which  are 
not  at  present  members  of  the  Organization  to  submit 
to  the  international  control  organ  forthwith,  and  in  any 
case  not  later  than  one  month  after  the  adoption  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  decisions  for  the  prohibition 
of  atomic  weapons  and  the  reduction  of  armaments  and 
armed  forces,  complete  information  regarding  the  state 
of  their  armed  forces  and  all  types  of  armaments,  includ- 
ing atomic  weapons,  at  the  time  of  acceptance  of  the 
said  provisions;" 

6.  Delete  paragraphs  4  and  5  of  the  draft  resolution. 

7.  Replace  paragraph  6  of  the  draft  resolution  by  the 
following  paragraph : 

"The  General  Assembly  considers  it  essential  to  in- 
struct the  Atomic  Energy  and  Conventional  Armaments 
Commission  to  prepare  within  a  period  of  three  months 
and  submit  for  the  consideration  of  the  Security  Council 
practical  proposals  for  the  application  of  this  decision" 

8.  Delete  paragraph  7  of  the  draft  resolution. 

9.  Replace  paragraph  8  of  the  draft  resolution  by  the 
following : 

"The  General  Assembly  invites  the  governments  of 
all  States,  both  Members  of  the  United  Nations  and  States 
not  at  present  members  of  the  United  Nations,  to  examine 
at  a  world  conference  the  question  of  a  substantial  reduc- 
tion of  armed  forces  and  armaments  and  also  of  practical 
measures  for  the  prohibition  of  atomic  weapons  and  the 
establishment  of  international  control  over  the  enforce- 
ment of  such  prohibition. 

"Recommends  that  the  said  world  conference  be  con- 
vened at  the  earliest  possible  moment  and  in  any  case  not 
later  than  1  June  1952." 

10.  Delete  paragraph  9  of  the  draft  resolution. 


ANSWERS   TO    COMMENTS   AND    AMENDMENTS 
OF  IRAQ,  SYRIA,  AND  LEBANON4 

The  distinguished  representative  of  Iraq  con- 
cluded his  comments  at  yesterday  morning's 
meeting  of  this  Committee  by  asking  the  three- 
powers  and  the  Soviet  Union  what  was  their 
objective  in  presenting  these  amendments  and  their 
original  resolutions.  I  cannot,  of  course,  answer 
what  are  the  objectives  of  the  representative  of 
the  Soviet  Union.    I  think,  however,  that  the  ob- 

4  Made  in  Committee  I  on  Dec.  15  and  released  to  the 
press  by  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  U.N.  on  the  same  date. 
For  text  of  Mr.  Jessup's  statement  on  the  Egyptian  amend- 
ment of  Dec.  18,  which  was  received  too  late  to  print  here, 
see  press  release  No.  1355  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
General  Assembly. 


jectives  sought  by  France,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  United  States  are  quite  clear  by  now.  As  ' 
Secretary  Acheson  pointed  out  in  his  statement 
before  this  Committee  on  November  19,  we  want  to 
reach  an  international  system  which  will  include 
the  regulation  and  reduction  of  all  armed  forces 
and  all  armaments  of  all  types.  We  wish  to  at- 
tain an  international  system  which  includes  all  na- 
tions in  the  world  which  have  substantial  military 
forces.  We  wish  to  attain  a  system  which  both 
prohibits  and  actually  secures  the  abolition  of  the 
use  of  atomic  weapons.  We  wish  to  attain  a  sys- 
tem which  includes  safeguards  by  which  all  of  this 
can  be  done  with  security  to  all  nations  involved. 
We  want  to  create  the  kind  of  world  in  which  no 
country  will  be  terrified  that  some  other  country 
or  some  other  group  of  countries  is  pro- 
posing to  attack  it  or  to  threaten  it  or  to  overawe 
it.  International  security  is  not  a  problem  for 
four  or  five  powers  alone.  The  distinguished 
representative  of  Bolivia,  whose  great  con- 
tributions to  peace  through  international  organi- 
zations in  both  the  League  and  the  United  Nations 
is  a  matter  of  historic  record,  has  eloquently  | 
brought  out  that  point  this  morning — the  point 
that  international  security  is  a  general  problem 
with  which  we  are  all  concerned.  It  may  be  true 
that  some  countries  may  be  called  upon  to  make 
greater  contributions  than  others.  The  three  are 
prepared  to  do  their  part;  our  countries  are  pre- 
pared to  do  their  part.  We  want  to  reach  that 
point  of  security  of  which  I  have  spoken  by  bring- 
ing about  a  reduction  in  the  level  of  armaments,  by 
bringing  about  the  prohibition  of  the  atomic  bomb 
as  the  result  of  an  effective  system  of  international 
control  over  atomic  energy,  by  bringing  about  a 
situation  where  everyone  knows  what  the  situation 
is  in  regard  to  armaments  and  keeps  on  knowing 
it.    Those  are  our  objectives. 

The  distinguished  representative  of  Iraq  asks 
in  fact  whether  we  seek  here  a  practical  solution 
which  w^ill  lead  into  some  agreed  upon  results 
from  which  we  can  expect  a  general  reduction  in 
world  tension.  On  the  other  hand,  he  asks  do  we 
merely  wish  a  theoretical  result  here  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  drawing  up  a  basis  upon  which 
charges  and  indictments  can  be  based.  Speaking 
for  the  three-powers,  I  say  emphatically  that  it  is 
the  former  course  we  follow.  We  are  not  asking 
here  to  lay  a  basis  for  charges  or  for  propaganda 
advantage.  As  Secretary  Acheson  said  in  his 
statement  before  this  Committee  on  November  19, 
the  proposals  we  put  forward  : 

are  not  ends  in  themselves.  There  is  no  magic  in  them 
which  by  itself  can  solve  the  troubles  of  this  very  griev- 
ously stricken  world.  They  are  proposals  which  may  be 
a  key  to  solutions  in  the  future.  They  are  proposals 
which  in  my  estimation  open  up  a  broad  highway  along 
which  we  can  all  inarch  together  to  find  solutions  to  our 
problems,  to  reduce  the  tensions  and  difficulties  between 
us,  to  move  toward  peace,  toward  cooperation  and  away 
from  the  very  dangerous  rapids  which  all  of  us  can  see 
before  us.  We  can  follow  that  broad,  clear  path,  or  we 
can  turn  aside  into  the  dark  and  noisesome  alleys  of 
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propaganda  and  bickering  and  assertion  and  counter- 
assertions.  We  can  fritter  away  the  hope  of  the  world. 
We  can  fritter  it  away  into  little  small  advantages  that 
are  taken  of  one  another  here  and  there  for  minor  and 
really  silly  purposes.  Or  we  can  seize  this  great  oppor- 
tunity before  us.  My  country  is  willing  to  seize  it.  Our 
colleagues  in  France  and  Great  Britain  are  willing  to 
seize  it  with  us. 

That,  Mr.  Chairman,  represents  the  objectives 
of  the  three-powers. 

With  the  Chairman's  permission,  I  would  also 
like,  at  this  time,  to  reply  to  the  comments  of  my 
distinguished  friend  from  Syria.  Faris  El- 
Khouri  Bey  suggested  that  this  Committee  should 
recommend  setting  up  a  new  disarmament  com- 
mission, with  very  general  and  vague  terms  of  ref- 
erence including  only  points  of  agreement  reached 
by  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  the  United 
States,  and  the  U.S.S.R.  during  the  Four-Power 
subcommittee  meetings  last  week.  The  distin- 
guished representative  from  Syria,  in  addition, 
suggested  that,  if  this  proposal  were  not  accept- 
able to  the  four  great  powers,  then  the  subcommit- 
tee should  be  reinstituted  so  that,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  President  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly the  Four  Powers  might  reach  agreement  on  a 
resolution  of  this  nature. 

I  must  state  frankly  that  I  cannot  agree  with 
the  idea  advanced  by  my  distinguished  colleague, 
although  I  fully  appreciate  the  sincere  concern 
which  prompted  the  suggestion.  In  the  view  of 
the  three  powers,  such  an  approach  would  be  a 
retrogression  on  the  part  of  the  General  Assembly. 
"We  would  have  given  up  basic  concepts  already 
adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  and  reaffirmed 
for  5  years.  Those  basic  concepts  are  valid.  It 
would  be  dishonest  for  us  to  pretend  that  the  nego- 
tiations in  the  new  Commission  can  start  with  the 
abandonment  of  basic  principles.  Dishonesty  on 
our  part  or  the  evasion  of  facts  is  not  a  sound  basis 
for  negotiation.  We  believe,  however,  that  within 
the  framework  of  those  principles  and  with  the 
flexibility  which  the  revised  tripartite  resolution 
leaves  to  the  new  Commission,  we  can  proceed  to 
reach  agreed  solutions  in  that  Commission.  As  I 
said  yesterday,  we  hope  that  in  the  negotiations 
in  that  Commission,  it  will  become  apparent  to 
the  Soviet  Union  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  pro- 
gram inimical  to  its  best  interests,  or  inconsistent 
with  the  independence  and  security  of  the  Soviet 
Union  or  any  other  state.  We  are  convinced  that 
we  must  try  to  advance  toward  our  common  goals, 
using  as  guideposts  or  measuring  rods  the  general 
concepts  already  recognized  as  valid  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

We  understand  just  as  well  as  any  other  nation 
represented  at  this  table  that  it  is  impossible  to 
start  disarming  without  a  firm  commitment  by  the 
Soviet  Union  to  accept  and  go  along  with  a  partic- 
ular program.  We  are  convinced,  however,  that 
we  must  plan  for  this  event.  We  are  heartened  by 
the  fact  that  we  have  all  found  here  certain  agreed 
points.     Our  revised  resolution,  as  we  have  said, 


seeks  to  widen  the  areas  of  agreement.  We  ear- 
nestly hope  that  this  process  will  continue,  and  we 
think  that  the  new  Commission  is  the  proper  forum 
for  development  of  the  process. 

Actually,  our  amended  resolution  does  attempt 
to  do  what  the  representatives  of  Syria  and  Iraq 
proposed  in  their  interventions  yesterday.  Look 
at  paragraph  3  (c),  for  example,  in  the  operative 
section,  which  provides  that  the  Commission  shall 
be  ready  to  consider  any  proposals  or  any  plans 
for  control  that  may  be  put  forward  involving 
either  conventional  armaments  or  atomic  energy. 

My  distinguished  friend,  the  representative  of 
Syria,  understood  this  to  be  limited  merely  to 
proposals  for  control,  but  that  is  not  what  we  in- 
tended. We  believe  that  the  Commission  should 
consider  any  proposals  which  are  made,  or  any 
plans  for  control,  that  may  be  put  forward  in 
either  the  nonatomic  or  atomic  fields.  The  prob- 
lem of  controls  embraces  questions  of  inspection 
and  other  safeguards,  and  matters  of  determining 
priorities  and  practical  steps. 

Now  that  gives  the  Commission  the  broad,  gen- 
eral terms  of  reference  which  the  representative 
of  Syria  so  strongly  desires.  However,  it  gives 
these  terms  of  reference  within  a  framework  which 
emphasizes  objectives  to  be  sought  by  the  new 
Commission,  and  principles  for  the  guidance  of 
the  new  Commission,  which  are  substantially 
points  either  agreed  upon  by  the  Four  Powers  or 
based  upon  concepts  strongly  affirmed  and  reaf- 
firmed in  the  past  by  the  General  Assembly. 

In  fact,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  revised  tripartite 
proposals  follow  very  much  the  general  concept 
sought  by  the  representative  of  Syria,  but  retain 
the  necessary  guideposts  established  by  past  Gen- 
eral Assemblies. 

In  his  intervention  this  morning,  the  distin- 
guished representative  of  Poland  indicated  that  he 
was  inclined  to  favor  the  suggestion  made  yester- 
day by  the  distinguished  representative  of  Syria 
with  regard  to  a  simple  resolution  merely  setting 
up  the  Commission  without  dealing  with  any  of 
the  substantive  matters ;  but  even  as  he  indicated 
his  favorable  attitude,  he  hastened  to  add  that  of 
course  we  should  start  by  accepting  the  Soviet 
amendments  to  the  tripartite  resolution.  Our  po- 
sition is,  as  I  have  tried  to  outline  it,  in  terms  of 
moving  forward  on  a  solid  basis  for  negotiation. 

I  am  confident  that  there  is  no  substantial  dif- 
ference between  my  views  and  the  views  of  either 
of  my  distinguished  friends  from  Syria  or  Iraq. 
In  any  event,  on  behalf  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  France,  as  well  as  the  United  States,  I  would 
like  the  distinguished  representatives  of  Syria  and 
Iraq,  and  likewise  the  distinguished  representative 
of  Pakistan  to  know  that  we  believe  the  resolution 
which  they  sponsored,  and  which  brought  about 
the  Four-Power  subcommittee  meetings,  was  a 
most  useful  contribution  to  advancing  towards 
some  progress  in  this  most  difficult  field.  We  be- 
lieve that  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  ourselves  are 
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convinced  of  the  necessity  for  continuing  the  ef- 
forts to  reach  agreement.  We  do  not  believe,  how- 
ever, that  we  can  reach  agreement  by  abandoning 
here  in  this  Committee  some  of  the  principal  stand- 
ards which  have  been  affirmed  and  reaffirmed  in 
the  past  by  the  General  Assembly,  and  leaving  the 
new  Commission  to  start  all  over  again  from  the 
beginning. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  am  speaking,  I  should 
like  also  to  refer  to  the  amendments  submitted  by 
the  distinguished  representative  of  Lebanon  and 
laid  before  us  on  document  A/C.  1/678.  I  shall 
comment  only  on  those  parts  of  the  amendments 
which  apply  to  the  preamble,  reserving  observa- 
tions on  the  fourth  amendment  until  we  reach  the 
appropriate  paragraph. 

The  distinguished  representative  of  Lebanon 
suggested  a  new  first  paragraph  of  the  preamble 
which  reads : 

Moved  by  anxiety  at  the  general  lack  of  confidence 
plaguing  the  world  and  leading  to  the  burden  of  increased 
armaments  and  the  fear  of  war. 

I  can  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  on  behalf  of  the 
three  sponsors  of  the  tripartite  resolution  that  we 
accept  the  suggestion  for  inserting  this  new  para- 
graph in  the  preamble.  The  reasons  which  were 
given  by  the  distinguished  representative  of  Leb- 
anon need  not  be  repeated  by  me.  They  are  con- 
vincing. 

Now  as  to  his  second  amendment,  I  understand 
that  this   proposes  merely   inconsequential   and 


stylistic  changes  in  the  second  paragraph  of  the 
preamble,  which  is  at  present  the  first  paragraph. 
In  regard  to  that  proposal  I  would  remind  the 
Committee  that  in  the  subcommittee  of  four, 
agreement  was  reached  upon  the  text  of  the  pres- 
ent first  paragraph  of  the  preamble.  In  view  of 
that  fact,  we  would  not  like  to  commit  ourselves 
to  any  changes  in  that  agreed  paragraph  unless  it 
appears  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  also  willing  to 
accept  the  first  new  paragraph  proposed  by  Leb- 
anon and  therefore  accepts  the  consequential 
changes  in  the  second  paragraph.  On  that  final 
point,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  will  await  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  acceptability 
of  this  first  paragraph  which  as  I  say  the  three- 
powers  accept. 

Editor's  Note  :  On  December  19,  Committee  I  approved 
the  proposal  on  disarmament  by  the  U.S.,  U.K.,  and  France 
by  a  vote  of  44  in  favor,  5  against,  and  10  abstentions. 
Those  voting  against  were  Byelorussia,  Czechoslovakia, 
Poland,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  Ukraine.  The  absten- 
tions came  from  Afghanistan,  Argentina,  Egypt,  India, 
Indonesia,  Iran,  Pakistan,  Saudi  Arabia,  Syria,  and 
Yemen.     Burma  did  not  take  part  in  the  vote. 

Earlier,  in  a  paragraph  by  paragraph  vote,  the  com- 
mittee rejected  all  amendments  moved  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  also  rejected  Egyptian  amendments  calling  for 
unconditional  prohibition  of  atomic  weapons  and  the 
drafting  of  a  treaty  toward  this  end  by  Committee  VI 
(Legal). 

Finally,  the  Committee  rejected  a  Polish  draft  resolu- 
tion which  would  have  suggested  that  the  new  disarma- 
ment commission,  to  be  set  up  under  the  tripartite  plan, 
be  left  free  to  consider  both  Western  and  Soviet  disarma- 
ment schemes.     The  vote  was  6  to  36  with  10  abstentions. 


Soviet  Charges  Against  Efforts  of  Free  Nations 
To  Achieve  Collective  Security 


STATEMENT  BY  ERNEST  A.  GROSS 

U.S.  DELEGATE  TO  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY1 

On  November  21,  1951,  the  Soviet  Government 
presented  to  my  Government  a  note  concerning  the 
United  States  Mutual  Security  Act  of  October  10, 
1951,  protesting  the  enactment  of  this  law  as  an 
aggressive  act  toward  the  Soviet  Union  and  a  rude 
violation  by  the  United  States  of  obligations  con- 
tained in  the  Roosevelt-Litvinov  agreement  of 
November  16,  1933.  In  that  note  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment stated  that  it  expected  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  to  take  proper  measures  for 
revocation  of  the  above-mentioned  law. 


1  Made  in  plenary  session  on  Dec.  13  and  released  to  the 
press  By  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  U.N.  on  the  same  date. 
Ambassador  Gross  is  permanent  U.S.  deputy  representa- 
tive to  the  U.N. 
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On  the  following  day,  November  22,  before  my 
Government  had  had  a  sufficient  opportunity  to 
consider  the  Soviet  note  and  make  a  reply  to  it, 
the  Soviet  delegation  here  in  Paris  proposed  for 
inclusion  in  the  agenda  of  the  Assembly's  sixth 
session  a  new  item  on  this  subject  as  an  important 
and  urgent  matter. 

This  Soviet  complaint  brought  against  the 
United  States  is  based  on  a  distortion  of  words  in 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951.  The  Congress 
of  the  United  States  never  intended  that  any  ap- 
propriations authorized  by  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  should  be  used  for  any  aggressive  activities 
contrary  to  the  U.N.  Charter.  The  United  States 
has  not  carried  on  such  aggressive  activities,  is 
not  doing  so  now,  and  has  no  intention  of  doing  so 
in  the  future,  whether  from  the  $100,000,000  au- 
thorization appearing  in  the  Mutual  Security  Act, 
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or  otherwise.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  to  justify  the  Soviet  Union's  charge 
of  United  States  "direct  interference"  in  Soviet 
affairs. 

In  accordance  with  the  long-standing  policy 
of  my  Government,  however,  the  United  States 
made  no  objection  to  the  inclusion  of  this  item  in 
our  agenda  when  the  matter  was  considered  by  the 
General  Committee.  The  United  States  took  this 
position  even  though  the  item  in  question  does  not 
refer  to  any  action  which  has  been  taken  by  the 
United  States  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  but 
refers  merely  to  the  passage  of  the  law,  under 
which  the  Soviet  delegation  has  said  that  some 
action  may  be  taken.  The  United  States  in  the 
General  Committee  did  not  object  to  the  inclusion 
of  this  item  even  though  there  had  been  no  attempt 
to  deal  with  the  matter  by  direct  discussion,  as  is 
contemplated  by  the  U.N.  Charter. 

Despite  these  defects,  the  United  States  has  not 
objected  and  does  not  now  object  to  the  inclusion 
of  the  new  Soviet  item  in  our  agenda.  We  wel- 
come inquiry  into  the  new  Soviet  item  because  it 
affords  an  opportunity  for  exposing  the  falsity  of 
the  charges  of  the  Soviet  complaint.  Public  dis- 
cussion is  basic  to  the  process  of  government  in 
the  United  States,  and  we  are  ready  to  engage  in 
it  even  with  a  government  whose  basic  principle  is 
the  exact  opposite.  We  do  this  in  the  belief  that  if 
the  Soviet  Union  would  conduct  its  governmental 
affairs  in  the  open,  much  of  the  fear  which  now 
grips  the  world  would  disappear.  If  the  Soviet 
Union  were  willing  to  join  in  open  international 
discussions  of  its  Government's  operations,  many 
misunderstandings  and  suspicions  would  be  re- 
moved. Thus,  Mr.  President,  my  delegation  sup- 
ports the  recommendation  of  the  General  Com- 
mittee that  this  item  be  included  in  the  agenda 
of  the  sixth  session. 

The  General  Committee  recommended  that  the 
item  in  question  be  referred  to  the  Political  and 
Security  Committee  for  consideration  there. 
After  reviewing  the  work-load  and  the  current 
status  of  business  in  the  two  political  committees, 
and  bearing  in  mind  the  Soviet  assertion  that  the 
new  item  is  an  urgent  and  important  matter,  my 
delegation  questions  whether  the  new  Soviet  item 
can  receive  adequate  consideration  at  an  early  date 
if,  in  line  with  the  General  Committee's  recom- 
mendation, the  item  is  referred  to  one  of  the  polit- 
ical committees.  The  United  States,  therefore, 
proposes  that  the  new  Soviet  item  be  considered 
directly  in  plenary  session  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly. There  exists  ample  precedent  for  such  a  pro- 
cedure in  the  action  which  the  Assembly  has  taken 
at  previous  sessions  on  such  matters  as  atomic 
energy,  membership,  and  the  Secretary-General's 
twenty-year  program  for  peace.  Indeed,  the  spe- 
cial committee  on  the  Assembly's  methods  and 
procedures  recommended  that  there  should  be  in- 
creased use  of  the  practice  of  direct  plenary  con- 
sideration of  selected  items. 


We  believe  that  the  issues  relating  to  the  new 
Soviet  item  are  clear-cut.  We  do  not  think  they 
are  of  such  a  character  as  to  call  for  consideration 
in  a  committee  before  they  are  dealt  with  by  the 
General  Assembly  itself.  There  would  be  full  op- 
portunity in  plenary  session  for  a  proper  consider- 
ation of  this  item. 

Accordingly,  my  delegation  proposes  that  the 
Assembly,  in  approving  the  recommendation  of 
the  General  Committee  that  the  new  Soviet  item 
be  included  in  the  agenda  of  the  sixth  session,  de- 
cide not  to  refer  this  item  to  a  committee  but  to 
consider  it  in  plenary  session. 

STATEMENT  BY  MIKE  J.  MANSFIELD 

U.S.  DELEGATE  TO  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY? 

The  United  States  denies  without  reservation  or 
qualification  the  Soviet  allegation  that  we  are  in- 
terfering in  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  Soviet 
Union  or  the  states  responsive  to  its  control. 

The  United  States  has  not  committed  and  will 
not  commit  any  act  of  aggression  against  the  So- 
viet Union  or  any  other  country.  The  entire  his- 
tory of  the  American  people  and  their  system  of 
government  underscore  the  fundamental  fact  that 
the  United  States  holds  aggression  to  be  a  criminal 
act.     Let  there  be  no  doubts  on  this  score  whatever. 

What  is  the  charge  against  the  United  States 
which  the  Soviet  Union  has  placed  before  the 
Assembly  ? 

It  is  based  exclusively  on  the  language  of  an 
amendment  to  the  United  States  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1951  enacted  by  Congress  earlier  this  year. 
The  amendment  permits  the  President  to  spend  up 
to  $100,000,000  to  organize  refugees  from  Iron 
Curtain  countries  into  "elements  of  the  military 
forces  supporting  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization." 

It  may  be  useful  to  point  out  that  two  members 
of  the  United  States  delegation,  Mr.  Vorys  and 
myself,  are  well  acquainted  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  and  with  the  intentions 
Congress  had  in  mind  under  the  act.3  We  are  both 
members  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
which  considered  this  legislation.  We  also  sat  on 
the  joint  conference  committee  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  which  reconciled  the  differences  be- 
tween the  House  and  Senate  versions  of  the  law. 

The  amendment  on  Iron  Curtain  refugees  must 
be  understood  in  terms  of  the  purposes  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  itself. 

The  broad  objective  of  the  law  is  "to  maintain 
the  security  and  promote  the  foreign  policy  and 
provide  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States  by  furnishing  assistance  to  friendly  nations 

2 Made  before  Committee  1  (Political  and  Security)  on 
Dec.  19  and  released  to  the  press  by  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the 
U.N.  on  the  same  date. 

3  For  a  statement  by  Mr.  Mansfield  and  Mr.  Vorys,  see 
Bulletin  of  Dec.  24,  1951,  p.  1010. 
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in  the  interests  of  international  peace  and  secu- 
rity." 

As  a  regional  defense  association  similar  to  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  it  derives  its 
purposes  from  those  of  the  U.N.  Charter,  which 
it  serves  in  letter  and  spirit.  The  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  military  forces,  still  modest 
compared  to  the  mass  armies  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Iron  Curtain,  are  nevertheless  growing.  We 
have  high  hopes  that,  pending  Soviet  agreement 
to  join  in  a  United  Nations  program  of  effective 
world  disarmament,  they  will  have  the  effect  of 
discouraging  any  further  efforts  to  extend  the 
Iron  Curtain  westward. 

It  is  only  a  regime  which  projects  its  own 
image  upon  the  world  outside  that  would  see  the 
North  x\tlantic  Pact  as  an  aggressive  threat.  I 
think  we  must  remember  that  no  Communist  gov- 
ernment has  ever  come  to  power  with  majority 
support  in  a  free  and  honest  election.  Regimes 
of  the  totalitarian  type  are  not  fooled  by  their  98 
and  99  percent  votes  in  favor  of  the  Communist 
candidates.  They  know  that  these  are  mechani- 
cal demonstrations,  not  votes  of  confidence.  Thus 
the  Soviet  type  of  state  has  no  feeling  of  con- 
fidence in  the  people  it  dominates. 

This  lack  of  confidence  leads  the  regime  to  an 
obsession  with  its  physical  safety  that  is  unknown 
in  the  free  world.  The  regime  begins  to  lash 
out  at  shadows  and  mythical  enemies.  There  is 
soon  a  vicious  circle  of  distrust  and  suspicion 
until  fear  permeates  the  entire  state  structure.  No 
one  is  safe,  not  even  the  highest  and  most  re- 
spected members  of  the  party,  as  all  of  us  around 
tl lis  table  know  only  too  well. 

High  government  and  party  officials  sometimes 
disappear  without  a  trace.  Others  are  shot  or 
imprisoned  after  highly  publicized  but  trans- 
parently fake  "treason"  trials,  where  the  accused 
is  declared  guilty  before  he  is  tried.  The  names 
of  these  Communist  leaders  are  matters  of  public 
record  and  could  easily  be  cited. 

When  you  have  a  political  organization  which 
devours  its  own  members,  is  it  any  wonder  that 
its  leaders  attribute  all  manner  of  sinister  motives 
to  the  governments  of  foreign  countries? 

When  aviators  from  my  country  wander  off 
their  course  into  Hungarian  territory  they  are 
forced  down  by  Soviet  fighters  and  alleged  to  be 
on  an  "espionage"  mission.  Newspaper  corre- 
spondents from  free  countries  have  been  tried  for 
"espionage"  and  thrown  into  prison.  Iron  Cur- 
tain regimes  regard  our  diplomats  as  "spies."  It 
would  appear  as  though  anyone  who  enters  these 
countries  and  who  has  breathed  the  air  of  freedom 
is  looked  upon  as  a  secret  agent. 

And  when  the  men  who  control  these  govern- 
ments search  among  the  masses  of  their  own  popu- 
lation for  scapegoats  and  conduct  mass  arrests,  is 
it  any  wonder  that  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
people  }^earn  for  escape  ? 

Finally,  is  it  any  wonder  that  many  of  these 
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people  insist  that  they  be  allowed  to  join  any 
defensive  effort  to  prevent  an  extension  of  the 
system  they  have  escaped  ? 

It  is  these  people,  Mr.  Chairman,  who  are  the 
"escapees"  referred  to  in  the  amendment  to  the 
Mutual  Security  Act. 

There  is  no  safety  valve  for  legitimate  political 
opposition  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  The  average 
citizen  who  disapproves  of  the  regime  has  few 
alternatives :  he  can  stay  and  take  it,  hoping  for 
better  days;  he  can  go  into  underground  opposi- 
tion and  risk  imprisonment  and  execution;  or  he 
can  try  to  escape. 

In  order  to  achieve  that  general  objective,  Con- 
gress authorized  military,  economic,  and  technical 
assistance  to  friendly  countries  "to  strengthen  the 
individual  and  collective  defenses  of  the  free 
world;  to  develop  their  resources  in  the  interest 
of  their  security  and  independence  and  the  na- 
tional interest  of  the  United  States;  and  to  facili- 
tate the  effective  participation  of  those  countries 
in  the  United  Nations  system  for  collective  se- 
curity." 

Thus  the  act  was  drawn  up  in  the  spirit  of  arti- 
cle 1  of  the  Charter.  It  implements  the  purpose 
of  the  Charter  "to  take  effective  collective  meas- 
ures for  the  prevention  and  removal  of  threats 
to  the  peace,  and  for  the  suppression  of  acts  of 
aggression  or  other  breaches  of  the  peace." 

The  Mutual  Security  Act,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
only  the  latest  illustration  of  our  fundamental 
policy  to  help  in  the  building  of  a  strong  and 
healthy  international  community  through  eco- 
nomic development  and  collective  security. 

The  emergence  of  this  policy,  and  the  various 
measures  we  have  put  forward  to  carry  it  out  con- 
stitute the  most  significant  chapter  in  the  history 
of  the  United  States  since  the  war.  When  the 
war  ended,  many  countries  lay  in  ruins.  Other 
less-developed  countries  could  not  get  aid  from 
their  more  powerful  industrial  neighbors,  who  had 
poured  most  of  their  resources  into  the  defeat  of 
the  Axis  Powers. 

It  seemed  to  us  that  the  solution  to  the  problem 
lay  in  the  concept  of  mutual  assistance.  Out  of 
this  concept  grew  the  Economic  Recovery  Pro- 
gram, in  which  the  U.S.S.R.  and  other  Eastern 
European  countries  were  invited  to  participate, 
and  programs  of  technical  assistance  to  under- 
developed countries.  Within  the  United  Nations 
there  developed  other  agencies  for  economic  de- 
velopment which  the  United  States  firmly  sup- 
ported. All  of  these  efforts  were  and  are  designed 
to  help  people  help  themselves. 

But  the  concept  of  mutual  assistance  also  in-, 
volved  a  parallel  and  related  effort  to  achieve 
collective  security  against  any  act  of  aggression 
or  a  general  war.  This  effort  was  made  necessary 
by  armed  Communist  coups  d'etat  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope and  unmistakable  attempts  to  extend  the 
Iron  Curtain  into  other  free  countries.  It  pro- 
duced such  regional  defense  associations  as  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 
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Then,  brutally  and  suddenly,  the  collective  se- 
curity system  of  the  United  Nations  itself  was 
called  into  action  to  stop  the  Communist  attack 
on  the  Republic  of  Korea.  This  led  inevitably 
to  an  intensification  and  acceleration  of  our  pro- 
grams of  military  assistance. 

The  provisions  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1951  reflect  the  broad  outlines  of  the  policy  de- 
veloped in  the  early  postwar  years — the  policy  of 
mutual  aid  as  a  means  of  building  a  community 
of  free  nations,  economically  strong  and  capable 
of  defending  themselves  against  attack. 

This  is  a  free-world  program.  If  it  is  under- 
written to  a  great  extent  by  the  United  States,  it 
is  because  Americans  identify  their  own  freedom 
and  security  with  the  rights,  liberties,  and  national 
independence  of  the  law-abiding  members  of  the 
world  community. 

The  total  appropriations  under  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act  come  to  nearly  T1/^  billion  dollars  of 
economic  and  military  assistance  to  other  free 
countries.  Of  this  total  program  of  aid  a  large 
share  will  go  to  support  the  defense  effort  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 

On  August  17  of  this  year,  when  the  act  was 
being  debated  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  an  amend- 
ment was  offered  to  the  section  of  the  bill  which 
deals  with  the  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic  area. 
The  amendment  was  accepted  and  incorporated 
in  the  law.  It  became  known  as  the  "escapee 
clause"  because  it  authorized  the  President  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  people  who  had  fled  from  persecu- 
tion and  tyranny  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  and 
jwho  wished  to  joint  the  Nato  defense  forces. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  neither  in  its 
note  to  the  United  States,  nor  in  the  charge  it 
.filed  almost  simultaneously  with  the  United  Na- 
|tions,  did  the  Soviet  Government  quote  the  entire 
[amendment.4  For  in  addition  to  the  so-called  Peo- 
ple's Democracies  of  Eastern  Europe,  the  amend- 
ment also  refers  specifically  to  people  who  escape 
from  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia  and — in  the 
wording  of  the  act — "the  Communist  dominated  or 
Communist  occupied  area  of  Germany  and  Austria 
and  any  other  countries  absorbed  by  the  Soviet 
Union." 


Meaning  of  "Escapee  Clause"  Amendment 

We  can  only  speculate  as  to  why  the  Soviet 
Union  omitted  these  references  in  the  amendment 
to  the  three  Baltic  countries  which  it  seized  in  1940 
in  violation  of  solemn  pacts  of  nonaggression  and 
nonintervention.  Why  did  it  also  leave  out  the 
Soviet  zone  in  Austria,  or  Eastern  Germany,  from 
which  people  have  been  escaping  at  the  rate  of 
nore  than  15,000  a  month? 

In  point  of  fact,  the  Soviet  delegation  places 
relatively  little  stress  on  the  real  purpose  of  the 
;imendment:  to  assist  refugees  from  political 
persecution  to  take  part  in  the  defense  of  the 
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North  Atlantic  community,  if  they  elect  to 
do  so.  The  Soviet  case  hangs  almost  entirely  on 
certain  deductions  drawn  from  two  words  in  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  refers  to  "selected  persons  who 
are  residing  in  or  escapees  from"  the  countries  and 
Communist-dominated  areas  listed.  Taking  off 
from  this  point,  the  Soviet  delegation  has  conjured 
up  a  melodramatic  picture  of  a  new  fifth  column 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  which  stands  poised  to 
strike  at  the  old  fifth  column  now  in  power.  In 
essence,  the  Soviet  argument  rests  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  two  words  "residing  in"  constitute 
a  prima  facie  case  of  aggression  and  domestic 
interference. 

Perhaps  that  would  be  true  in  a  land  where 
wishful  thinking  about  freedom  can  be  a  crime 
against  the  state. 

The  U.S.  Congress,  which  passed  the  Mutual 
Security  Act,  is,  I  think,  the  best  authority  as  to 
what  the  "escapee  clause"  was  actually  intended 
to  be.  Since  this  amendment  was  adopted  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  and  not  in  committee,  the  House 
committee  report  did  not  refer  to  it. 

Therefore,  the  intent  of  Congress  is  best  ex- 
pressed by  the  report  to  the  Senate  of  the  Senate 
Committees  on  Foreign  Relations  and  Armed 
Services  on  the  Mutual  Security  Act.  The  com- 
ment of  the  Senate  committee  report  on  the  amend- 
ment was  as  follows : 

This  paragraph  authorizes  the  sum  of  not  to  exceed 
$100,000,000  of  the  sum  authorized  to  form  selected  es- 
capees from  iron  curtain  countries  into  elements  of  mili- 
tary forces  supporting  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organi- 
zation. In  adopting  this  provision  the  joint  committee 
desires  to  make  it  clear  that  persons  who  might  be  formed 
into  such  units  would  do  so  only  of  their  own  free  will. 

This  was  the  only  formal  comment  on  the  amend- 
ment by  a  congressional  committee. 

This  amendment  applies  only  to  those  people 
who  have  managed  to  flee  to  this  side  of  the  Iron 
Curtain.  The  President  can  use  the  authority  and 
the  funds  Congress  gave  him  under  the  amend- 
ment, but  it  is  not  mandatory  upon  him  to  do  so. 

In  any  case,  the  ultimate  determination  as  to 
whether  these  people  will  form  part  of  the  Nato 
defense  forces  will  depend  upon  the  decision  of  the 
Nato  partners  themselves.  If,  in  the  judgment  of 
members  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion, men  who  escape  from  behind  the  Curtain 
should  be  allowed  to  participate  in  the  defense  of 
Europe,  the  President  has  congressional  authority 
to  use  funds  for  this  purpose. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  no  tangible  step  of  any 
kind  has  been  taken,  beyond  the  passage  of  a  piece 
of  permissive  legislation.  Neither  the  President 
nor  the  administrative  authorities  established  by 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  have  taken  any  action. 

If,  as  the  Soviet  delegation  claims,  all  of  this 
constitutes  an  act  of  aggression  and  domestic  in- 
terference, then  we  are,  indeed,  living  in  a  world 
where  words  have  lost  their  meaning. 
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Soviet  Distortion  of  Motives  of  Foreign  Governments 

But  assuming  that  the  words  still  mean  the  same 
to  the  vast  majority  of  mankind,  we  can  only  ask 
why  the  Soviet  Government  has  made  this  baseless 
charge  against  the  United  States.  How  could  the 
Soviet  regime  twist  and  distort  this  amendment  to 
an  American  domestic  law  into  an  act  of  aggres- 
sion and  interference  in  the  affairs  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  other  Iron  Curtain  states  ? 

One  explanation  is  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
been  casting  about  for  something  new  to  say 
against  the  defense  efforts  of  the  North  Atlantic 
community  and  the  wider  effort  to  achieve  collec- 
tive security  throughout  the  free  world. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  necessary  here  to  dwell  at 
length  on  the  origin,  purpose,  and  defensive  nature 
of  Nato,  except  to  say  this:  Nato,  or  something 
like  it,  was  the  inevitable  response  of  the  countries 
of  the  North  Atlantic  area  to  the  extension  of  So- 
viet power  by  force  and  subversion  in  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  clear  threat  to  extend  that  power 
further.  Nato  is  an  attempt  to  pool  resources  in  a 
given  geographical  region  to  achieve  a  measure  of 
collective  security  against  this  aggressive  threat. 

It  may  be  that  the  population  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope is  a  fifth  column  against  the  regimes  in 
power.  If  there  is  such  a  fifth  column,  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  a  phrase  in  the  United  States 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  or  with  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 

Such  a  fifth  column  would  be  the  product  of 
the  brutal  liquidation  of  independent  political 
parties,  of  forced  labor  without  trial  for  political 
dissidents,  of  the  denial  of  all  civil  rights.  It 
would  reflect  the  denial  of  all  normal  relations 
with  foreigners  or  the  world  outside,  through  rig- 
idly enforced  state  secrets  acts,  by  which  casual 
conversation  can  be  legally  changed  into  espio- 
nage, or  treason. 

It  would  stem  from  the  uprooting  of  thousands 
of  families  from  their  homes  by  force  deporta- 
tions in  all  of  the  Iron  Curtain  countries.  We 
know  that  within  the  Soviet  Union,  for  example, 
several  so-called  autonomous  republics  were 
simply  extinguished  both  during  and  after  the 
war  and  that  their  inhabitants — a  million  or  more 
people — were  sent  in  cattle  cars  to  Central  Asia. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Soviet  citizens,  left 
stranded  in  Germany  at  the  end  of  the  war,  re- 
fused to  return  home  and  sought  instead  to  seek 
a  new  life  abroad.  Many  of  them  are  now  re- 
building their  homes  and  families  in  the  New 
World.  But  by  Soviet  law  these  ordinary  people, 
farmers  and  workers,  are  traitors  and  would  be 
shot  if  they  returned  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Since  the  seizure  of  power  by  Communist  mi- 
norities in  Eastern  Europe  since  the  war,  under 
the  protection  of  the  Soviet  Army,  there  has  been 
a  tragic  new  wave  of  political  refugees.  From 
Eastern  Germany  into  Western  Berlin  and  the 
territory  of  the  Federal  Republic,  there  has  been 


nothing  less  than  a  mass  movement  involving 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people. 

But  then  it  is  relatively  easier  to  cross  the  line 
in  Germany  than  to  cross  it  on  the  Czechoslovak 
or  Hungarian  frontiers  where  the  heavily  rein- 
forced border  guards  are  on  patrol  day  and  night. 
Human  ingenuity  is  such,  however,  that  men. 
women,  and  children  continue  to  get  through. 
Some  1300  to  1500  people  manage  to  break  through 
the  Iron  Curtain  every  month,  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands have  come  out  since  1949. 

Special  administrative  measures  have  been 
necessary  to  take  care  of  the  new  refugees  from 
persecution.  There  is  maintained  in  the  Ameri- 
can zone  of  Western  Germany  a  transient  receiv- 
ing camp  for  non-German  refugees.  Although 
people  from  the  camp  are  being  resettled  as  rap- 
idly as  possible,  the  inflow  from  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  continues  daily.  You  will  find  in  the  re- 
ceiving center  at  any  one  time  the  representatives 
of  a  dozen  or  more  different  nationalities  from  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe. 

Can  these  people  be  described  as  traitors?  Is 
the  Ukrainian  peasant,  or  the  engineer  of  a  Czech 
locomotive,  or  the  Polish  miner  who  manages  tc 
make  his  way  westward  a  war  criminal,  as  th( 
Soviet  delegation  calls  these  refugees  ? 

How  are  we  to  react  when  these  people  ask  u: 
whether  there  is  something  they  do  to  prevent  th< 
extension  of  the  system  they  have  risked  theii 
lives  to  escape?  Our  answer  is  that  they  shoulc 
have  the  right  to  join  in  the  defense  of  fret 
Europe. 

If  these  unfortunate  people  are  granted  asylum 
if  they  are  permitted  to  join  the  Nato  defens 
forces  at  their  own  request,  does  it  then  follow 
that  the  United  States  or  the  Nato  powers  col 
lectively  are  interfering  in  the  domestic  affairs  o 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  other  Communist  states 

It  most  assuredly  does  not,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Soviet  Violations  of  Roosevelt-Litvinov  Agreement 

Yet,  in  effect,  this  is  the  Soviet  contentior 
Moreover,  the  Soviet  Government  charges  that  th 
United  States  has  thereby  violated  the  Roosevelt 
Litvinov  Agreement  of  1933. 

The  Roosevelt-Litvinov  Agreement  preceded  th 
establishment  of  diplomatic  relations  between  th 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  In  the  ligl 
of  the  activities  and  professed  goals  of  the  Con 
munist  International,  President  Roosevelt  tool 
the  initiative  for  a  clear  statement  on  the  principj 
of  noninterference. 

The  agreement  included  a  pledge  by  the  Sovid 
Government  not  to  permit  the  formation  on  Sovia 
territory  of  any  group  whose  aim  was  the  ovei 
throw  of  the  Government  of  the  United  State| 
When  President  Roosevelt  had  received  the  nece:il 
sary  assurances  from  Mr.  Litvinov,  he  stated  thJ 
the  United  States  would  adhere  reciprocally  | 
the  pledge  given  by  the  Soviet  Government. 
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For  all  practical  purposes,  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment made  a  dead  letter  of  the  Roosevelt-Litvinov 
Agreement  shortly  after  it  was  signed.  On  its 
part,  however,  the  United  States  has  adhered  to  its 
reciprocal  pledge  from  that  day  to  this. 

Shortly  after  the  establishment  of  diplomatic 
relations,  the  President  instructed  our  Ambassa- 
dor in  Moscow  to  make  oral  protests  against  the 
violation  of  the  Eoosevelt-Litvinov  Agreement  by 
the  Soviet  Union.  When  in  1935,  the  Comintern 
met  in  Moscow  and  instructed  the  American  Com- 
munist Party  to  use  "Trojan-Horse"  tactics 
against  the  American  Government,  the  President 
sent  a  strong  note  of  protest  to  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment. He  said  the  United  States  anticipated  the 
most  serious  consequences  if  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment refused  to  prevent  further  acts  in  disregard 
of  the  solemn  pledge  given  by  it  to  the  United 
States. 

The  Soviet  Government  replied  that  it  was  in 
no  way  responsible  for  the  activities  of  the  Com- 
intern. But  hardly  a  month  after  the  Soviet 
regime  seized  power  in  1917,  all  Allied  and  neutral 
missions  in  Petrograd  received  this  circular  note 
from  the  Soviet  leaders : 

The  Soviet  power  considers  diplomatic  relations  neces- 
sary not  only  with  governments,  but  also  with  revolu- 
tionary-socialist parties  seeking  the  overthrow  of  existing 
governments. 

In  the  light  of  the  use  of  the  Comintern  and  now 
the  Cominform  by  Soviet  leaders,  we  ask  the  Soviet 
delegation  whether  this  does  not  continue  to  be 
the  policy  of  the  Soviet  Government.  The  Outline 
History  of  the  Communist  International,  pub- 
lished in  Moscow  in  1934,  states : 

Comrade  Stalin  took  a  leading  part  in  the  working  out 
of  the  program  of  the  Communist  International.  There  is 
not  a  single  important  decision  of  the  Communist  Interna- 
tional, not  a  forecast  which  is  not  permeated  with  Stalin's 
farsightedness,  his  ability  to  map  out  a  line  of  attack  and 
strike  a  crushing  blow  at  the  enemy. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Secretary  of  State  Cor- 
dell  Hull  described  the  Soviet  reply  to  our  note 
of  protest  as  a  repudiation  of  the  Soviet  pledge 
"almost  in  so  many  words." 


Soviet  Aggressive  Intervention  Policy 

Soviet  interference  in  the  domestic  affairs  of 
foreign  countries  continues  to  be  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  tension  in  the  world  today.  It  is  indeed, 
Dne  of  the  supreme  ironies  of  all  time  that  the 
Soviet  regime  should  be  pressing  a  charge  of  do- 
mestic interference  against  any  foreign  govern- 
ment, let  alone  the  United  States. 

The  Soviet  Union  continued  to  use  the  Comin- 
ern  as  an  instrument  for  direct  action  against 
foreign  governments  until  its  formal  dissolution 
:n  1943.  Who  can  forget  the  shameful  period  be- 
tween 1939  and  1941  when  every  Communist  Party 
:hroughout  the  world,  on  orders  from  Moscow, 
;ried  to  sabotage  the  desperate  efforts  of  the  de- 


mocracies to  defend  themselves  against  Nazi 
aggression  ? 

Since  the  end  of  the  war,  the  Soviet  Government 
has  persistently  followed  a  policy  of  aggressive 
intervention  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  other  nations 
and  peoples.  Upon  the  very  countries  listed  in 
the  complaint  before  this  Committee,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  imposed  dictatorial  Communist  re- 
gimes, responsible  not  to  their  own  people,  but  to 
the  Soviet  Government  itself.  The  profoundest 
feelings  for  family  and  country  of  Poles,  Czecho- 
slovaks, Hungarians,  and  others  have  been  delib- 
erately trampled  upon. 

Only  a  short  time  ago  the  Yugoslav  delegation 
presented  to  the  Assembly  a  case  history  of  Soviet 
intervention  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  a  foreign 
nation,  in  this  instance  Yugoslavia.  When  the 
Yugoslav  Communist  Party  was  expelled  from  the 
Cominform,  the  highest  leaders  of  the  Soviet  state 
then  demanded  that  the  Yugoslav  people  over- 
throw the  Yugoslav  Government. 

Nor  will  the  world  ever  forget  the  most  out- 
standing case  of  intervention  of  all,  the  Commu- 
nist attack  on  the  Republic  of  Korea,  supported 
by  Soviet  equipment,  training,  and  propaganda. 
Here  was  a  brutal  attempt  by  a  Communist  minor- 
ity to  conquer  by  armed  force  a  small  nation  that 
had  withstood  threats  and  bluster,  a  state  estab- 
lished under  United  Nations  auspices  and  now  de- 
fended by  the  United  Nations.  But  these  are  only 
the  most  spectacular  cases. 

The  Soviet  Government  also  undertook  to  use 
the  international  Communist  apparatus  to  under- 
mine the  policies  of  other  governments  beyond  its 
immediate  grasp.  The  signal  for  this  campaign 
was  given  in  1947  with  the  re-creation  of  a  new 
model  of  the  Comintern  in  the  shape  of  the 
Cominform. 

Communist  Apparatus  Abroad 

The  activities  of  the  Communist  apparatus 
abroad,  centrally  directed  by  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment, have  made  it  almost  impossible  for  us  to 
have  normal  disagreements  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
For  when  the  Soviet  Government  disagrees  with 
you  on  an  important  matter  of  policy  it  uses  the 
particular  Communist  instrumentality  in  your 
country  to  wreck  that  policy  by  every  means 
possible. 

I  am  not  talking  about  secret  directives  or  un- 
derground channels,  or  mysterious  subsidies  for 
the  Communist  press  or  anything  that  is  not  in  the 
public  domain. 

I  am  speaking  only  of  direct  instructions  sent 
openly  by  leaders  of  the  Soviet  state  to  Communist 
outlets  abroad. 

I  am  speaking  of  the  actions  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment. 

In  1947,  when  it  was  invited  to  participate  in 
the  program  for  European  recovery,  not  only  did 
the  Soviet  Government  refuse  that  invitation,  it 
also  ordered  the  governments  of  Eastern  Europe 
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to  do  likewise,  an  open  case  of  domestic  interfer- 
ence in  their  internal  affairs. 

This  could  have  been  a  simple  disagreement  on 
a  matter  of  policy.  But  in  September  1947,  the 
Soviet  regime  organized  the  Cominform  and 
called  on  all  Communists  to  smash  the  Marshall 
Plan.  The  late  Andrei  Zhdanov,  then  a  member 
of  the  Soviet  Politburo,  told  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Cominform  in  September  1947 : 

As  far  as  the  U.S.S.R.  is  concerned  the  U.S.S.It.  will 
make  every  effort  to  prevent  this  plan  from  being  realized. 
The  Communists  must  be  the  leading  force  in  the  struggle 
against  the  new  U.S.  expansionist  plans. 

The  highly  unsuccessful  effort  of  the  Comin- 
form to  sabotage  the  recovery  of  Europe  imme- 
diately followed. 

Two  years  later,  the  North  Atlantic  community 
made  its  first  steps  toward  rearmament  in  the  face 
of  the  aggressive  policies  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment. At  a  meeting  in  Bucharest,  a  more  urgent 
directive  for  direct  action  within  the  North  At- 
lantic community  was  given  to  the  members  of 
the  Cominform  by  M.  A.  Suslov,  editor  of  Pravda, 
chief  organ  of  the  Soviet  Communist  Party. 

He  called,  indeed,  for  "energetic,  concrete 
action"  in  order  to  frustrate  the  North  Atlantic 
defense  effort.  He  praised  the  use  of  "strikes  and 
demonstrations"  and  other  "forces  and  levers"  for 
the  smashing  of  the  policy  opposed  by  the  Soviet 
Union.     Mr.  Suslov  declared : 

It  is  necessary  to  use  varied  forms  and  methods :  mass 
demonstrations,  meetings,  gatherings,  petitions  and  pro- 
tests, public  opinion  polls,  the  formation  of  peace  com- 
mittees, in  town  and  countryside.  One  should  not  act 
in  a  stereotyped  fashion.  The  concrete  conditions  of  each 
country  should  be  considered. 

These  instructions,  openly  delivered  to  members 
of  other  Communist  Parties  by  an  important 
Soviet  representative,  indicate  a  total  disregard 
for  the  whole  principle  of  noninterference. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  the  whole  net- 
work of  so-called  "peace"  committees,  organized 
by  the  Cominform  under  Soviet  direction.  These 
so-called  "peace"  organizations  have  duped  many 
innocent  people.  They  are  in  fact  instruments 
of  Soviet  foreign  policy  in  foreign  countries. 

Their  prime  purpose  is  not  to  promote  peace,  or 
even  to  carry  on  peaceful  propaganda.  They  are 
part  of  a  general  apparatus  designed  for  direct 
action.  We  find  that  special  attention  is  given  to 
the  establishment  of  so-called  "peace"  committees 
in  plants  and  factories  so  as  to  encourage  the 
workers  to  sabotage  the  defense  efforts  of  their 
countries. 

Thus  the  World  Federation  of  Trade  Unions,  an 
international  Communist  agency,  sent  out  the  fol- 
lowing instructions  to  its  membei's  on  December 
9,1950: 

Organize  even  more  resolute  action  .  .  .  against 
the  transport  and  production  of  armaments. 

Draw  up  and  put  into  effect  a  plan  for  a  powerful  unity 
movement  to  hinder  the  rearmament  program. 
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Link  closely  the  struggle  for  peace  with  the  struggle  to 
satisfy  the  urgent  and  vital  demands  of  the  working 
people. 


Organized  Efforts  Against  Soviet  Interference 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  vast  majority 
of  the  peoples  represented  here  know  that  their 
interests  lie  in  the  defense  of  their  own  countries 
and  not  in  promoting  the  aggressive  policies  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  I  cite  these  examples  of  ap- 
peals for  direct  action  only  as  indications  of  what 
actually  takes  place  when  the  Soviet  Government 
is  against  you  on  any  important  matter  of  policy. 
You  are  immediately  confronted  with  an  organ- 
ized attempt  by  the  Soviet  Government  to  inter- 
fere with  the  policy  on  your  own  soil.  Nor  is 
there  any  secret  about  it,  as  the  public  statements 
I  have  quoted  have  demonstrated. 

Here  is  another  reason  why  the  American  peo- 
ple and,  1  am  sure,  the  people  of  many  other  coun- 
tries have  found  it  supremely  ironic  that  a  charge 
of  domestic  interference  against  the  United  States 
has  come  from  the  self-appointed  center  of  the 
international  Communist  movement.  Through 
the  Comintern,  then  the  Cominform,  and  through 
local  Communist  Parties,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
raised  domestic  interference  to  the  status  of  an 
international  profession  providing  employment  to 
many  thousands  of  people. 

The  American  people  and  many  other  people 
have  spoken  out  against  this  interference.  They 
have  spoken  out  against  the  domination  by  the 
Soviet  Government  of  the  states  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, the  states  listed  in  the  complaint  against  us. 
Until  the  Eastern  European  countries  are  once 
again  independent,  and  in  control  of  their  own  in- 
terests and  destinies,  Americans  will  continue  to 
speak  out  against  the  tyranny  imposed  upon  them. 
It  is  not  an  act  of  aggression,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  hope  that  a  people  in  chains  will  one  day  be 
free.  It  is  not  an  act  of  domestic  interference 
to  express  that  hope  in  public. 

This  hope  of  ours  that  freedom  and  independ- 
ence will  be  world-wide  is  shared  with  many  mil- 
lions of  people.  For  Americans,  this  hope  is 
anchored  deep  in  our  own  national  philosophy. 
We  abide  by  the  self-evident  truths  stated  in  our 
own  Declaration  of  Independence:  that  govern- 
ments exist  to  secure  for  all  men  certain  inalien- 
able rights;  that  governments  derive  their  just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed;  that 
when  government  becomes  destructive  of  these 
ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  abolish 
it,  and  to  institute  new  government. 

The  American  people  have  no  intention  of  re 
pealing  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

We  wish  to  see  the  day  when  all  people  who  have 

sought  asylum  with  the  free  nations  will  have  the 

chance  to  return  peacefully  to  their  homes  and 

start  their  lives  anew  in  the  country  of  their  birth 

It  lies  within  the  power  of  the  Soviet  Govern 
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ment  to  bring  this  peaceful  and  happy  change 
about. 

Eeal  security  for  the  Soviet  state  does  not  and 
cannot  rest  on  the  domination  of  other  peoples. 
Eeal  security  for  any  state  does  not  depend  upon 
domination  of  any  kind,  but  upon  the  consent  of 
the  governed.  In  that  sense,  the  interests  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe 
will  best  be  served  if  the  Iron  Curtain  refugees  of 
today  can  become  the  tourists  of  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  intentions  of  the  United 
States  down  through  its  entire  history  have  been 
to  live  and  let  live.  We  have  desired  no  territory 
and  we  have  emerged  from  two  world  wars  with 
no  conquests  of  territory.  We  have  sent  our  men 
abroad  to  fight  in  foreign  countries  at  the  side  of 
other  nations  struggling  to  save  their  freedom. 
We  have  done  so  for  ideals  we  thought  worth 
fighting  for. 

We  have  placed  great  trust  in  the  written  and 
the  spoken  words  of  other  governments  because  we 
do  not  care  to  see  a  world  in  which  no  trust  exists. 
As  an  expression  of  that  trust  we  demobilized  our 
armies  after  World  War  II ;  scrapped  our  air 
fleets  and  put  our  navy  in  mothballs. 

We  have  thought  it  worthwhile  to  offer  help  to 
other  countries,  including  the  Soviet  Union,  be- 
cause the  help  was  needed.  Moreover,  our  ties 
with  foreign  countries  are  close.  We  are  a  nation 
in  which  Frenchmen,  Englishmen,  Czechs,  Poles, 
Hungarians,  Italians,  Russians.  Chinese,  Japa- 
nese, Africans,  Scandinavians,  Baits,  and  many 
other  national  groups  have  somehow  found  a  com- 
mon denominator  in  the  concept  of  freedom. 
Where  there  is  imperfect  freedom  in  the  United 
States  you  will  inevitably  hear  many  voices  of  pro- 
test shouting  from  the  housetops. 

We  Americans — immigrants  and  the  descend- 


ants of  immigrants  from  every  corner  of  the 
world — have  no  aggressive  ambitions.  Every- 
thing we  do  we  discuss  in  the  open  for  all  the 
world  to  hear.  We  have  no  hidden  motives  nor 
designs  against  any  people  anywhere.  Nor  would 
this  be  possible  in  a  nation  where  all  public  life 
goes  on  in  the  greatest  goldfish  bowl  in  the  world. 

We  have,  it  is  true,  come  by  great  international 
responsibilities  in  the  very  recent  past.  But  we  do 
not  feel  that  a  position  of  leadership  suddenly 
arrogates  to  the  leader  all  the  wisdom  in  the 
world ;  or  what  is  worse,  the  self-delusion  of  know- 
ing all  the  answers. 

So  far  as  the  defense  effort  of  the  world  is  con- 
cerned, we  regard  it  as  the  product  of  the  collec- 
tive wisdom  of  free  men.  But  it  is  instinctive 
with  people  who  have  the  power  to  make  up  their 
own  minds  to  seek  the  way  of  common  sense.  That 
is  why  we  have  joined  with  France  and  the  United 
Kingdom  on  disarmament  proposals  designed  to 
lessen  international  tension  and  make  the  world  a 
more  peaceable  place  to  live  in. 

All  of  us  in  the  United  Nations  have  a  responsi- 
bility which  is  not  served  by  making  baseless 
charges  against  one  another.  We  are  now  ap- 
proaching a  great  religious  anniversary  that  will 
be  observed  in  many  lands.  But  the  spirit  of 
which  this  occasion  is  a  symbol  is  common  to  ail 
the  great  religions  of  the  world. 

In  that  spirit,  which  all  peoples  share  in  com- 
mon, let  us  express  the  hope  that  we  can  shortly 
return  to  the  great  constructive  tasks  that  lie  be- 
fore us :  the  reduction  of  tensions  through  effective 
disarmament;  the  raising  of  living  standards 
throughout  the  world;  the  extension  of  human 
rights  to  all  peoples;  and  the  establishment  of  a 
firm  peace,  based  on  justice,  tolerance,  and  mutual 
understanding. 


U.S.  Supports  Admission  of  Italy  to  the  U.N. 


Statement  by  Ernest  A.  Gross 

Deputy  U.S.  Representative  to  the  U.N.1 


I  shall,  of  course,  address  myself  to  the  special 
case  presented  by  the  question  of  Italy's  admission 
to  the  United  Nations,  although,  of  course,  there 
are  other  applicants  whose  admission  my  Govern- 
ment warmly  supports.  According  to  the  plan  of 
the  Charter,  as  we  understand  it,  each  applicant 
for  membership  is  entitled  to  have  its  application 
considered  in  the  Security  Council  and  in  the 
General  Assembly.  Article  4  of  the  Charter  en- 
titles each  applicant  to  the  judgment  of  the  organi- 
zation and  several  speakers  who  have  preceded  me 

1  Made  in  the  Security  Council  on  Dec.  19  and  released 
to  the  press  on  the  same  date  by  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the 
U.N. 


at  this  meeting  have  made  that  point  amply  clear. 
It  needs  no  repetition  on  my  part. 

The  General  Assembly  in  several  resolutions  has 
expressed  its  judgment  that  Italy  is  a  peace-loving 
state  within  the  meaning  of  article  4  of  the  Charter 
and  that  Italy  is  able  and  willing  to  carry  out 
the  obligations  of  the  Charter.  The  General  As- 
sembly, therefore,  considers  that  Italy  should  be 
admitted  to  membership  in  the  United  Nations. 

In  the  view  of  my  delegation,  Mr.  President, 
the  Security  Council  should  pay  the  greatest  def- 
erence and  respect  to  the  solemn  judgment  of  the 
General  Assembly,  a  judgment  which  has  time  and 
again  commanded  the  widest  support  and  author- 
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ity.  To  characterize  that  judgment,  as  the  Soviet 
delegate  has  done  at  our  meeting  today,  as  a— 
what  he  referred  to— dictate  to  the  Security  Coun- 
cil is,  I  think,  simply  another  way  of  saying  that 
the  clearly  expressed  wish  of  the  majority  is  en- 
titled to  no  weight  and  to  no  respect. 

Moreover,  Mr.  President,  the  General  Assem- 
bly's most  recent  resolution  points  out  to  this 
Council  that  Italy  now  has  a  unique  and  special 
qualification  based  upon  her  trusteeship  responsi- 
bilities. That  has  been  made  clear,  and  is  known 
to  all.  The  General  Assembly  has  entrusted  to 
Italy  the  trust  territory  of  Somaliland.  Italy  has 
accepted  this  responsibility  for  the  future  of  the 
peoples  of  that  area  and  she  has  also  demonstrated 
that  she  is  willing  to  carry  it  out. 

We  do  not  agree  with  the  comment  which  was 
made  by  the  distinguished  delegate  of  the  Soviet 
Union  that  it  is  irrelevant  or  indecisive  to  note 
the  fact  that  Italy  does  have  these  special  respon- 
sibilities. They  imply  and  involve  actions  in  and 
through  the  United  Nations  in  which  Italy  on  that 
account  alone  would  have  every  right  to  partici- 
pate. 

For  these  reasons,  even  if  they  stood  alone,  there 
would  be  every  presumption  in  favor  of  the  appli- 
cation of  Italy  to  membership  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. We  think,  Mr.  President,  that  it  is  an  act 
of  utter  irresponsibility  for  any  member  of  the 
Security  Council  to  ignore  or  to  reject  the  repeated 
expressions  of  opinion  on  this  question  by  such  a 
large  majority  in  the  General  Assembly. 

The  U.S.  Government  feels  that  Italy  is  en- 
titled to  a  favorable  recommendation  from  the 
Security  Council  and  to  her  seat  in  the  United 
Nations  on  the  basis  of  her  own  unique  merits 
and  with  an  unassailable  legal  foundation  under 
the  Charter. 

The  U.S.  Government  stands  for  separate  con- 
sideration of  applicants  for  membership.  We 
feel  that  Italy's  application  should  not  be  placed 
in  a  pool  with  other  applications,  some  of  whom 
may  have  very  sound  and  others  very  illusory 
claims  for  membership  in  this  organization.  To 
operate  under  any  other  theory  would,  in  our 
judgment,  be  to  deny  careful  consideration  on  the 
merits  separately  for  each  application. 

The  representative  of  the  Soviet  Union  refuses 
to  acknowledge  the  existence  of  article  4  of  the 
Charter,  and  therefore  misunderstands  what  the 
U.S.  representative  obviously  had  in  mind  in  re- 
ferring to  the  policies  of  certain  applicants,  the 
change  of  whose  policy  in  our  judgment  would  be 
needed  to  enable  them  to  qualify  for  admission 
under  article  4.  It  is  the  ignoring  of  article  4 
which  I  think  has  led  the  Soviet  delegate  astray 
and  has  led  him  to  misconstrue  the  statements 
made  by  responsible  representatives  of  my  Gov- 
ernment with  regard  to  the  necessity  for  a  change 
of  policy  in  order  to  enable  some  of  these  appli- 
cants to  qualify  for  membership. 

We  think  that  the  Soviet  delegate  ignores  not 
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only  the  Charter,  article  4  in  this  respect,  but  the 
very  language  of  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice in  its  opinion  of  May  28,  1948,  which  is  also 
ignored  by  the  representative  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
I  should  like  to  quote  a  few  sentences  from  the 
opinion  so  that  there  may  be  no  doubt  in  any  one's 
mind  as  to  the  clarity  of  view  of  the  Court  in  this 
matter. 

The  provisions  of  Article  4  necessarily  imply  that  every 
application  for  admission  should  be  examined  and  voted 
on  separately  and  on  its  own  merits ;  otherwise  it  would 
be  impossible  to  determine  whether  a  particular  appli- 
cant fulfills  the  necessary  conditions.  To  subject  an 
affirmative  vote  for  admission  of  an  applicant  state  to 
the  condition  that  other  states  be  admitted  with  that 
state  would  prevent  Members  from  exercising  their  judg- 
ment in  each  case  with  complete  liberty,  within  the  scope 
of  the  prescribed  conditions.  Such  a  demand  is  incom- 
patible with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  Article  4  of  the 
Charter. 

In  the  same  opinion  of  May  28,  1948,  the  Court 
went  on  to  say  that  it  was  of  the  opinion  that 

...  in  particular,  a  Member  of  the  Organization 
cannot,  while  it  recognizes  the  conditions  set  forth  in 
that  provision  to  be  fulfilled  by  the  State  concerned,  sub- 
ject its  affirmative  vote  to  the  additional  condition  that 
other  States  be  admitted  to  membership  in  the  United 
Nations  together  with  that  State. 

The  illegal  conduct  to  which  the  Court  points 
is  subjecting  an  affirmative  vote  to  the  condition 
that  other  states  be  admitted.  I  have  restated  the 
exact  phrase  which  the  Court  used. 

Now  let  us  look  at  what  the  representative  of 
the  Soviet  Union  proposes.  Yesterday  he  said,  and 
I  quote  now  from  the  verbatim  record  of  yester- 
day's proceedings,  page  10,  "The  Security  Council 
has  13  applications  before  it  including  that  of 
Italy.  The  Soviet  delegation  proposes  that  all 
these  applications,  including  that  of  Italy  be  con- 
sidered and  that  a  resolution  to  admit  all  the  13 
states  to  the  United  Nations  be  adopted."  He  had 
stated  earlier,  and  I  quote,  "If  we  consider  the 
question  of  the  admission  of  Italy  first,  reach  no 
agreement  and  take  no  decision,  the  matter  will 
not  be  expedited  at  all."  He  has  made  clear  from 
his  statement  at  today's  meeting  precisely  what  he 
meant  yesterday. 

In  short,  as  we  understand  it,  his  point  as  he 
stated  it  yesterday  and  restated  it  again  today  is 
that  13  applications  must  be  considered  together 
and  the  Security  Council  should  admit  those  13 
applications  or  else  the  Soviet  Union  will  vote 
against  the  admission  of  Italy. 

This  we  think  is  a  public  confession  of  a  policj 
and  a  position  flatly  contrary  to  the  opinion  ol 
the  International  Court  of  Justice.  It  is  an  open 
admission  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  willing  tc 
let  each  applicant  for  membership  state  its  owrj 
case  and  that  it  will  abuse  the  veto  to  prevent  thid 
from  happening. 

All  the  U.S.  Government  asks  is  that  every  apj 
plicant  for  membership  be  judged  on  its  own  mer 
its.  That  is  what  article  4  of  the  Charter  requirej 
for  every  applicant  for  membership  in  the  United 
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Nations.  This  is  not  a  rule  laid  down  by  the  U.S. 
Government.  It  is  a  rule  of  law  of  the  Charter, 
and  affirmed  by  the  International  Court  of  Justice. 
Of  course,  it  must  also  be  pointed  out,  Mr. 
President,  that  there  are  14  pending  applications, 
all  of  -which  are  referred  to  by  the  General  As- 
sembly in  its  1950  resolution,  and  of  which  the 
General  Assembly  found  that  9  are  qualified  for 
admission  to  the  organization.  It  is  a  matter  of 
some  interest  and  possible  significance  that  the 
representative  of  the  Soviet  Union  has  referred 
merely  to  13  applicants.  There  are  actually  14. 
Although  announcing  his  support  for  a  selected 
group  of  applications  conditioning  his  approval 
of  each  one  on  all  of  the  others,  the  representative 
of  the  Soviet  Union  would  have  the  Security 
Council  believe  that  he  is  not  opposed  to  Italy's 
admission  to  the  United  Nations. 

When  the  Security  Council  last  had  before  it 
Italy's  application  for  membership  in  September 
of  1949,  there  were  9  members  of  this  Council  who 
voted  in  favor  of  Italy,  and  the  action  of  the 
Council  was  frustrated  by  a  Soviet  veto  based 
upon  reasons  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  Italy's 
qualifications  under  article  4  of  the  Charter,  but 
on  reasons  which  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  had  considered  incompatible  with  the  let- 
ter and  spirit  of  article  4  of  the  Charter. 

Yesterday  I  referred  to  the  application  of  In- 
donesia which  was  considered  by  the  Security 
Council  on  September  26,  1950.  The  representa- 
tive of  the  Soviet  Union  at  yesterday's  meeting 
took  the  position  without  explaining  it  further 
that  the  Indonesian  case  was  wholly  irrelevant  be- 
;ause  the  question,  as  he  said,  was  a  special  one,  if 
[  understood  his  words  correctly,  but  that  the  ap- 
plication of  Italy  should  not  be  isolated  as  a  special 
question. 

The  law  of  the  Charter  and  of  the  International 
Bourt  of  Justice  is  that  every  membership  appli- 
cation is  a  special  case  in  a  sense  that  it  is  entitled 
;o  separate  examination  and  a  vote  on  its  own 
nerits,  to  use  the  exact  words  of  the  International 
3ourt  of  Justice. 

As  has  been  so  well  said  here  today,  the  basic 
Pact  is  that  the  United  Nations  needs  Italy  and 
ler  contribution  to  this  organization.  She  is  en- 
itled  to  take  her  place  among  us  on  her  own 
nerits.  The  special  circumstances  arising  out  of 
ler  trusteeship  make  her  a  special  case.  That  is 
Ivhy  it  is  before  us  today.  The  United  States  has 
ilways  supported  the  right  of  Italy  to  member- 
ship by  our  voice  and  by  our  votes ;  both  here  and 
n  the  General  Assembly  I  think  my  Government 
las  made  this  clear.  As  often  as  the  U.S.  repre- 
entative  has  raised  his  hand  in  the  Security 
Council  in  support  of  that  application,  so  often 
las  the  Soviet  Union  vetoed  it. 

How  is  it  possible  to  regard  a  vote  against  the 
talian  application  except  as  a  simple  and  clear 
lemonstration  of  lack  of  faith  in  the  Italian 
;>eople  ? 
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Point  Four  Officials  Die  in 
Plane  Crash  Near  Tehran 

[Released  to  the  press  December  231 

The  Department  of  State  regrets  to  announce 
the  deaths  in  a  crash  of  a  Misr  airplane  in  Iran  of 
Henry  G.  Bennett,  Administrator,  Technical  Co- 
operation Administration  of  the  Department;  his 
wife,  Vera  Connell  Bennett,  both  from  Stillwater, 
Okla. ;  Albert  Cyril  Crilley,  Special  Assistant  to 
the  Administrator,  "Washington,  D.  C. ;  Benjamin 
Hill  Hardy,  Public  Affairs  Officer,  Tca,  Barnes- 
ville,  Ga. ;  and  James  Thomas  Mitchell,  Audio- 
Visual  Educational  Specialist,  Tca,  Stillwater, 
Okla. 

Also  aboard  the  plane  were  Jesse  Lee  Smith  of 
the  Centennial  Cotton  Gin  Company,  Columbus, 
Ga. ;  Louis  Hendrik  Jordal,  identified  as  a  former 
soldier  and  apparently  a  member  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Botany,  University  of  Michigan;  and 
Emijean  Sneideegar,  said  to  be  an  American  of 
Iranian  origin,  in  transit  from  Cairo  [later  iden- 
tified as  Emijean  Snedegar  of  District  Heights, 
Md.,  director  of  nursing  for  the  medical  program 
for  Foreign  Service  employees]. 

The  Misr  plane  with  the  Bennett  party  aboard 
crashed  on  the  evening  of  December  22,  apparently 
between  8  and  9  o'clock  in  a  blinding  snowstorm, 
about  5  miles  northwest  of  Tehran.  There  were 
16  passengers  and  5  crew  members  aboard.  It 
was  clear  that  all  were  instantly  killed.  Most  of 
the  bodies  were  burned  beyond  recognition,  al- 
though a  certain  amount  of  identification  is  being 
made  with  the  help  of  unburned  papers,  jewelry, 
et  cetera.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bennett  were  not  burned 
and  their  bodies  were  found  lying  together  near 
the  wreckage. 

The  Misr  airplane  left  Baghdad  so  late  as  to 
put  it  in  Tehran  after  dark.  A  heavy  snowstorm 
had  set  in  before  the  plane  arrived  over  the  field 
at  Tehran  at  7 :  10  p.m.  The  ceiling  was  low  and 
the  tower  fired  repeated  flares  and  was  in  radio 
communication  with  the  plane  until  8 :  45  p.m. 
The  last  message  reported  received  from  the  plane 
was,  "We  now  see  the  runway."  A  large  crowd 
which  had  gathered  to  receive  the  party  heard 
the  plane  turn  and  go  out  of  earshot.  Among 
those  at  the  airfield  awaiting  the  plane  were  Am- 
bassador Loy  Henderson  and  William  E.  Warne, 
director  of  the  United  States  technical  and  eco- 
nomic aid  program  for  Iran. 

Ambassador  Henderson  returned  to  the  Em- 
bassy at  9  p.m.,  leaving  Mr.  Warne  and  other 
Americans  at  the  airport.  Mr.  Warne  waited  at 
the  airport  until  11 :  30,  making  every  effort  to 
get  word  of  the  plane. 
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The  gendarmerie  and  other  Iranian  officials 
searched  for  traces  of  the  plane  all  night  under 
the  direction  of  Ahmad  Shafiq,  director  of  Civil 
Aviation.  Wreckage  was  sighted  early  on  the 
morning  of  December  23  during  a  lull  in  the  snow- 
storm by  an  Iranian  searching  plane  in  which  were 
Shafiq  and  Maj.  Luther  Freas,  Assistant  Air 
Attache.  Ambassador  Henderson,  Mr.  Warne, 
and  Vice  Consul  Lewis  Hoff acker  arrived  with  the 
first  search  party  at  the  scene  at  which  there  was 
no  living  person.  The  Avreckage  was  within  5 
miles  of  the  airport  in  a  deep  gulley  among  low 
hills.  The  plane  had  hit  one  hill,  leaving  tire 
tracks ;  hit  a  second  hill,  leaving  two  propellers ; 
and  crashed  against  the  side  of  the  gulley. 

Ambassador  Henderson  reports  that  the  Chief 
of  Protocol  of  the  Foreign  Office  has  called_  on 
him  to  express  condolences  on  behalf  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  the  Foreign  Minister,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet  at  the  loss  of  the  distinguished 
American  citizens  in  the  plane  crash.  Dr.  Mosa- 
deq  has  telephoned  Ambassador  Henderson  to  ex- 
press his  grief  and  is  sending  Mr.  Bousheri,  Min- 
ister of  Roads,  to  call  at  the  Embassy  on  his  behalf. 


Assignment  of  Point  Four  Technicians 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Decem- 
ber 21  that  26  technicians  scheduled  for  Point 
Four  work  in  15  countries  of  Latin  America,  the 
Near  East,  and  Africa  have  finished  a  4-week 
orientation  course. 

Eighteen  are  agricultural  specialists ;  four  are  to 
work  in  health  programs ;  and  the  others  will  serve 
in  the  fields  of  metallurgy,  education,  and  census. 
This  group  of  technicians  represents  17  states, 
Alaska,  and  Hawaii. 

The  orientation  course  emphasizes  understand- 
ing of  the  customs,  religions,  cultures,  and  lan- 
guages of  the  people  among  whom  the  technicians 
will  live  and  work. 


New  Foreign  Relations 
Volume  Released 

The  Department  of  State  released  on  Decem- 
ber 18  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States, 
1934.,  volume  I  (General,  The  British  Common- 
wealth). More  than  two-thirds  of  the  approxi- 
mately 800  documents  in  this  volume  relate  to 
political  and  economic  problems,  the  multilateral 
aspects  of  which  do  not  permit  treatment  un- 
der separate  country  headings.  The  other  one- 
third  concerns  bilateral  relations  with  the  several 
members  of  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations, 
principally  those  with  Canada. 
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The  political  problem  of  major  concern  to  Amer- 
ican negotiators  in  the  area  of  multilateral  diplo- 
macy was  that  of  disarmament.  As  a  follow-up 
to  President  Roosevelt's  1933  appeal  for  the  even- 
tual abolition  of  offensive  weapons  and  for  a  gen- 
eral pact  of  nonaggression,  the  American  delegate 
to  the  General  Disarmament  Conference  indicated 
his  Government's  willingness  to  achieve,  by  a  sepa- 
rate international  agreement  if  necessary,  an  effec- 
tive system  for  supervision  and  control  of  the 
manufacture  of  and  trade  in  arms. 

This  represented  a  withdrawal  from  a  former 
objection  on  constitutional  grounds  to  a  conven- 
tion obligating  the  United  States  to  establish 
national  supervision  of  arms  manufacture.  The 
United  States  would  also  agree  to  a  provision  for 
automatic  and  continuous  inspection  under  the 
direction  of  an  international  body. 

Sponsorship  by  the  United  States  of  a  treaty 
limited  to  the  manufacture  of  and  traffic  in  arms 
was  undertaken  after  field  reports  indicated  that 
the  deepening  atmosphere  of  distrust  among  Euro- 
pean governments  precluded  the  negotiation  of 
a  general  disarmament  convention  in  the  near 
future. 

The  American  Government,  vitally  interested 
in  the  maintenance  of  European  peace  and  pre- 
pared to  cooperate  in  bringing  about  a  general 
agreement  on  disarmament,  repeatedly  asserted 
its  determination  to  disassociate  itself  from  what 
it  regarded  as  purely  European  political  negotia- 
tions and  settlements.  It  was  the  political  in- 
volvement phase,  according  to  Secretary  Hull, 
which  would  not  permit  his  Government  to  make 
any  positive  commitment  on  a  Soviet  proposal  for 
a  permanent  disarmament  conference.  The  latter 
project,  together  with  that  of  a  so-called  "Eastern 
Locarno"  pact  of  mutual  guarantee,  was  part  of 
the  diplomatic  maneuvering  among  the  European 
powers  to  deal  with  the  critical  issue  of  the  Ger- 
man demand  for  arms  equality  and  the  French 
insistence  on  adequate  security  guarantees. 

The  documents  on  Anglo-American  discussions, 
preliminary  to  a  London  naval  conference  in  1935, 
reveal  that  insistence  by  the  Japanese  on  equality 
of  naval  armaments  dominated  the  talks.  The 
American  representatives  sought  to  pave  the  way 
for  a  percentage  reduction  on  total  treaty  tonnage 
of  all  categories  except  aircraft  carriers,  without 
modification  of  the  ratio  established  by  the  Wash- 
ington treaty  of  1922  on  naval  limitation. 

The  conversations,  which  in  the  final  stage  in- 
cluded the  Japanese,  failed  to  resolve  the  differ- 
ences between  the  Japanese  and  American  Gov- 
ernments as  to  the  fundamentals  of  future  naval 
limitation.  Subsequently,  on  December  29,  1934, 
the  Japanese  Government  gave  notice  that  it  was 
denouncing  the  Washington  treaty,  to  be  effective 
on  December  31,  1936. 

Other  multilateral  negotiations  covered  by  the 
documents  include  those  relating  to  a  Senate  com- 
mittee investigating  the  munitions  industry;  in- 
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tergovernmental  debts;  an  international  agree- 
ment on  rubber  production;  acceptance  by  the 
United  States  of  an  invitation  to  join  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Organization ;  and  protests  by  for- 
eign governments  against  the  National  Recovery 
Administration  shipping  code. 

This  volume  is  the  fourth  in  a  group  of  five 
covering  the  record  of  American  diplomacy  for 
193-1.  Volumes  II  (Europe,  Near  East,  Africa), 
III  (The  Far  East),  and  IV  (The  American  Re- 
publics) have  already  been  published.  Volume  V, 
a  second  volume  on  the  American  Republics,  will 
be  issued  in  1952. 

The  principles  which  guide  in  the  compilation 
and  editing  of  Foreign  Relations  together  with  the 
names  of  Department  officers  responsible  for  the 
preparation  of  the  series  are  included  in  a  preface 
by  the  editor.  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United 
States,  1934,  volume  I,  was  compiled  in  the  Divi- 
sion of  Historical  Policy  Research  under  the  di- 
rection of  E.  R.  Perkins,  editor  of  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. Copies  of  this  volume  (xcvi,  1030  pp.)  may 
be  purchased  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments for  $3.75  each. 


Recent  Releases — Continued  from  page  IS 

Health  and  Sanitation:   Cooperative  Program  in  Chile. 

Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  2213.  Pub. 
4214.     13  pp.     54. 

Agreements  between  the  United  States  and  Chile — 
Signed  at  Santiago  July  1  and  31,  1949 ;  entered  into 
force  Aug.  5,  1949.  Signed  at  Santiago  Dec.  28,  1948, 
Jan.  10,  1949,  and  Jan.  20  and  21,  1949 ;  entered  into 
force  Jan.  22,  1949. 

Claims:  Reciprocal  Indemnity  for  War  Damage  to  Private 
Property.  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series 
2248.    Pub.  4243.    11pp.    54. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Belgium — 
Signed  at  Brussels  Dec.  5,  1949,  Mar.  17  and  Dec.  1, 
1950,  and  Mar.  12,  1951 ;  entered  into  force  Mar.  12, 
1951. 

Economic  Cooperation  With  the  British/United  States 
Zone,  Free  Territory  of  Trieste  Under  Public  Law  472, 
80th  Congress,  as  Amended.  Treaties  and  Other  Inter- 
national Acts  Series  2261.     Pub.  4285.     2  pp.     54. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  the  British/ 
United  States  Zone,  Free  Territory  of  Trieste— Signed 
at  Trieste  Mar.  29  and  Apr.  19,  1951 ;  entered  into 
force  Apr.  19, 1951. 

Technical  Cooperation:  Assistance  for  Eritrea.  Treaties 
and  Other  International  Acts  Series  2269.  Pub.  4315. 
4  pp.  54. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom — Signed  at  London  June  15,  1951 ;  entered 
into  force  June  15, 1951. 

Economic  Cooperation  With  the  United  Kingdom  Under 
Public  Law  472,  80th  Congress,  as  Amended.  Treaties  and 
Other  International  Acts  Series  2277.     Pub.  4332.     3  pp. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom — Signed  at  London  May  25,  1951 ;  entered 
into  force  May  25,  1951. 


Economic  Cooperation  With  Austria  Under  Public  Law 

472,  80th  Congress,  as  Amended.  Treaties  and  Other 
International  Acts  Series  2283.     Pub.  4339.     2  pp.     54. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Austria — 
Signed  at  Vienna  Jan.  16  and  Mar.  7,  1951;  entered 
into  force  Mar.  7, 1951. 

Economic  Cooperation  With  the  Netherlands  Under  Pub- 
lic Law  472,  80th  Congress,  as  Amended.  Treaties  and 
Other  International  Acts  Series  2285.  Pub.  4341.  3  pp.  54. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  the  Nether- 
lands— Signed  at  The  Hague  Mar.  7  and  Apr.  3,  1951 ; 
entered  into  force  Apr.  3, 1951. 

Mutual  Defense  Assistance.  Treaties  and  Other  Interna- 
tional Acts  Series  2289.    Pub.  4345.    6  pp.    54. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Saudi 
Arabia— Signed  at  Jidda  and  at  Mecca  June  18,  1951 ; 
entered  into  force  June  18, 1951. 

Defense  of  Greenland.  Treaties  and  Other  International 
Acts  Series  2292.    Pub.  4349.    14  pp.    54. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Denmark — 
Signed  at  Copenhagen  Apr.  27,  1951;  entered  into 
force  June  8,  1951. 

International  Information  and  Educational  Exchange 
Program:  Fifth  Semiannual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  Congress.  International  Information  and  Cul- 
tural Series  18.    Pub.  4374.    70  pp.    Limited  distribution. 

Report  of  expenditures  made  and  activities  carried  on 
under  authority  of  the  U.S.  Information  and  Educa- 
tional Exchange  Act  of  1948  (P.  L.  402,  80th  Cong.) 
during  the  period  Jan.  1-June  30, 1950. 
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Vchievements  of  the  Marshall  Plan 


XA  SUMMARIZES  EUROPEAN  RECOVERY 

The  following  was  released  to  the  press  by  EGA 
<n  December  30: 

The  American  people  tomorrow  close  the  books 
>n  the  most  daring  and  constructive  venture  in 
>eacetime  international  relations  the  world  has 
ver  seen :  The  Marshall  Plan. 

It  comes  to  an  end  tomorrow  along  with  the 
Cconomic  Cooperation  Administration  (Eca)  ,  the 
gency  which  built  a  fact  out  of  the  plan. 

While  the  Marshall  Plan  is  thus  marked  com- 
pete exactly  6  months  ahead  of  the  June  30,  1952 
chedule  laid  down  by  Congress,  the  legal  powers 
nd  functions  given  to  Eca  are  to  finish  out  their 
Hotted  span  under  the  newly  created  Mutual  Se- 
urity  Agency  (Msa)  .  Into  this  new  agency,  with 
he  new  job  of  helping  Europe  to  gird  itself  against 
'ossible  Communist  aggression,  go  also  most  of 
he  U.S.  Government  workers  who,  for  3  years  and 

months,  guided  the  program  that  changed  not 
nly  the  face  of  a  continent  but  its  whole  state  of 
find. 

These  workers,  totaling  only  2,400  in  the  Wash- 
lgton  headquarters  and  in  25  missions  around  the 
•orld,  are  credited  with  spending  the  largest  sum 
l  history  on  such  reconstruction  efforts  at  an  ad- 
finistrative  cost  of  less  than  a  third  of  a  cent  per 
ollar.  It  has  been  said  that  "never  in  human 
istory  has  so  much  been  spent  by  so  few  with  such 
reat  results."  This  has  been  accomplished  with- 
ut  "hint  of  graft  or  cloud  of  scandal." 

The  recovery  of  Europe  from  the  chaos  of  1947, 
hen  it  was  hungry,  cold,  disorderly,  and  fright- 
led,  can  be  measured  in  cold  statistics :  Industrial 
'reduction,  64  percent  above  1947  and  41  percent 
bove  prewar ;  steel  production,  nearly  doubled  in 
ss  than  4  years ;  coal  production,  slightly  below 
rewar  but  still  27  percent  higher  than  in  1947; 

uminum,  copper,  and  cement  production,  up  re- 
stively 69,  31,  and  90  percent  from  1947;  food 
reduction,  24  percent  above  1947  and  9  percent 
bove  prewar  levels. 

But  the  best  illustration  of  the  recovery  of  Eu- 
>pe  is  the  fact  that  she  is  now  able — even  though 

ith  great  sacrifice — to  shoulder  part  of  the  heavy 
arden  of  rearmament. 

And  while  production  figures  are  impressive,  the 
•ng-range  benefits  of  what  has  been  called  "one 


of  the  most  significant  demonstrations  of  inter- 
national cooperation  in  peacetime  history"  lie 
beyond  these,  according  to  Acting  Eca  Adminis- 
trator Richard  M.  Bissell,  Jr.  Now  Deputy  Di- 
rector for  Mutual  Security  under  W.  Averell 
Harriman,  Bissell  becomes  operating  head  of  the 
new  Msa,  charged  not  only  with  economic  assist- 
ance to  the  European  rearmament  program,  but 
also  with  continuing  the  program  of  U.S.  economic 
and  technical  assistance  to  Asia. 

"When  future  historians  look  back  upon  the 
achievements  of  the  Marshall  Plan,"  Bissell  said, 
"I  believe  they  will  see  in  it  the  charge  that  blasted 
the  first  substantial  cracks  in  the  centuries-old 
walls  of  European  nationalism — walls  that  once 
destroyed  will  clear  the  way  for  the  building  of  a 
unified,  prosperous,  and,  above  all,  peaceful 
continent." 

Effects  of  the  Plan  on  European  Nationalism 

The  first  of  these  substantial  cracks  in  the  walls 
of  European  nationalism  resulted  directly  from 
the  "self-help"  proviso  tied  to  the  offer  of  Amer- 
ican aid  in  the  famed  June  5,  1947,  address  at 
Harvard  University  by  the  then  Secretary  of 
State,  Gen.  George  C.  Marshall. 

Before  the  U.S.  could  proceed  much  further  in 
helping  to  start  Europe  on  its  way  to  recovery, 
General  Marshall  said,  "there  must  be  some  agree- 
ment among  the  countries  of  Europe  as  to  the 
requirements  of  the  situation  and  the  part  those 
countries  themselves  will  take.  .  .  .  The  initia- 
tive .  .  .  must  come  from  Europe." 

That  initiative  took  the  form  of  the  Organiza- 
tion for  European  Economic  Cooperation  (Oeec). 
For  the  first  time  in  history,  governments  of  18 
free  nations  of  Europe  banded  together  to  work 
out  common  solutions  to  common  economic  prob- 
lems and  make  the  best  possible  use  of  American 
aid.  Thanks  largely  to  the  efforts  of  the  Oeec, 
some  75  percent  of  the  restrictions  which  formerly 
hampered  the  free  movement  of  goods  between 
countries  of  Europe  have  now  been  removed,  and 
the  volume  of  intra-European  trade  is  now  virtu- 
ally double  what  it  was  in  1947. 

Out  of  the  Oeec,  too,  developed  the  second  sub- 
stantial crack  in  the  barriers  to  unification,  the 
European    Payments    Union    (Epu),    a    general 
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clearinghouse  for  the  varied  currencies  of  Europe 
that  is  helping  overcome  payments  difficulties 
which  stood  in  the  way  of  a  free  development  of 
trade  between  nations. 

Primed  with  U.S.  dollar  aid,  Epu  has  weathered 
several  crises  in  its  first  year  and  a  half  and  has 
given  Europe  its  first  major  plunge  into  the  chal- 
lenging task  of  economic  integration. 

The  second  major  step  toward  economic  inte- 
gration, now  almost  virtually  assured,  lies  in  the 
dramatic  Schuman  Plan  to  fuse  the  six  major 
continental  steel  and  coal-producing  countries  into 
a  single  market  area.  Under  it,  member  govern- 
ments will  voluntarily  relinquish  their  sovereign 
rights  to  interfere  with  the  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  steel  and  coal  within  their  borders, 
delegating  those  rights  to  a  supra-national 
authority. 

The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
(Nato),  made  possible  through  the  ties  of  friend- 
ship knit  during  the  first  years  of  the  Marshall 
Plan,  is  another  move  toward  solidifying  Europe. 

Finally,  in  the  creation  of  a  single  European 
Army  under  Gen.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower's  com- 
mand, the  nations  of  free  Europe  may  take  still 
another  in  the  series  of  steps  toward  unity  that 
could  only  be  classed  as  a  dream  before  the  impetus 
that  was  provided  in  the  Marshall  Plan. 

A  Survey  of  Achievements 

The  Economic  Cooperation  Administration  has 
expended  nearly  12  billion  dollars  in  grants  and 
loans  in  carrying  out  the  European  Recovery  Pro- 
gram— equal  to  nearly  80  dollars  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  United  States.  To  this, 
the  countries  of  Europe  have  added  the  equivalent 
of  another  9  billion  dollars  in  its  own  currencies 
to  match  the  American  grant-aid  dollars.  Of  the 
U.S.  funds,  about  5.5  billion  dollars  have  been  used 
to  purchase  industrial  commodities,  mostly  from 
the  United  States,  and  another  5.2  billion  dollars 
for  the  purchase  of  food  and  other  agricultural 
commodities  such  as  cotton.  Over  800  million 
dollars  has  alone  gone  into  the  cost  of  ocean  freight 
for  goods  sent  to  Europe.  The  U.S.  contribution 
to  the  setting  up  of  the  Epu  was  350  million  dollars 
and  another  100  million  dollars  has  been  used  since 
then  to  help  the  payments  union  over  rough  spots. 

In  their  turn,  the  Marshall  Plan  countries  in  the 
past  3  years  completed  or  are  pushing  to  comple- 
tion a  total  of  27  major  projects  for  the  increase  of 
power  and  32  major  projects  for  modernizing  and 
expanding  the  production  of  iron  and  steel. 
Major  petroleum  refining  works  number  11  and 
the  volume  of  refining  has  quadrupled  over  pre- 
war. Other  industrial  projects  costing  the  equiv- 
alent of  a  million  dollars  or  more  bring  the  total 
of  such  projects  to  132,  costing  the  equivalent  of 
over  two  billion  dollars.  About  half  a  billion 
dollars  of  the  U.S.  commodity  and  technical  aid 
has  gone  into  these  projects. 


Into  other  major  recovery  projects  have  gone 
also  the  equivalent  of  billions  of  dollars  of  the 
counterpart  currencies  generated  in  the  Marshall 
Plan  countries  to  match  American  dollar  aid. 
Such  counterpart  funds  are  used  by  the  respective 
countries  for  recovery  projects  approved  by  the 
Eca.  Biggest  single  use — equivalent  to  more  than 
a  billion  dollars — has  been  for  the  improvement  of 
electric,  gas,  and  power  facilities,  an  improvement 
that  is  helping  to  make  possible  Europe's  rearma- 
ment program  today. 

Similarly  vital  to  Europe's  defenses  has  been  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  continent's  run-down  and 
war-smashed  railway  network,  with  approved 
projects  for  use  of  counterpart  funds  totaling  j 
more  than  the  equivalent  of  half  a  billion  dollars.  I 
Similarly,  counterpart  projects  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  merchant  fleets,  port  and  shipping  facilities, 
and  inland  waterways  have  been  completed  or  are 
in  the  process  of  completion  in  the  Marshall  Plan 
countries.  Airports,  too,  have  been  built  or  im- 
proved with  EcA-generated  local  currencies. 

Through  such  double-barreled  use  of  dollar  aid 
and  local  funds,  Marshall  Plan  nations,  in  less- 
than  4  years,  have  rebuilt  their  economies  to  a 
point  that  could  well  persuade  the  Kremlin  that 
the  Europe  which  looked  like  such  easy  pickings 
in  1946  and  1947  is  indeed  a  formidable  bastion 
today. 

Steel  production,  for  example,  so  necessary  to 
a  strong  peace  or  war  economy,  has  risen  from  less 
than  31  million  tons  in  1947  to  nearly  60  million 
tons  in  1951.  Soviet  Russia  and  her  satellites 
combined  have  a  steel  production  rate  of  about 
35  million  tons. 

The  average  volume  of  crude  oil  refined  in 
Europe  in  prewar  years  was  12  million  tons  an-: 
nually.  In  1950-51  the  volume  of  refined  prod- 
ucts reached  46.8  million  tons,  or  nearly  four  time* 
prewar. 

In  1947,  Europe's  average  monthly  electrica 
production  was  V3y2  million  kilowatt  hours.  Ir 
mid-1951  the  wheels  of  Europe's  industry  wer< 
being  turned  with  20y2  million  kilowatt  hours  pel 
month.  From  a  monthly  cement  productioi 
average  of  less  than  2  million  metric  tons  in  1947 
Europe's  production  rose  to  4  million  tons  monthb 
during  the  first  half  of  1951. 

Cotton-yarn  production  in  free  Europe  has  risei 
from  a  monthly  average  of  82,000  metric  tons  ii 
1947  to  125,000  tons  in  1951 ;  wool  yarn  productioi 
is  up  from  33,000  tons  monthly  in  1947  to  44,00< 
tons  in  1951. 

One  of  the  most  dramatic  improvements,  an( 
one  closely  tied  to  Europe's  defense  capabilities 
is  in  the  production  of  motor  vehicles.  Month! 
production,  running  at  the  rate  of  54,000  vehicle 
in  1947,  is  up  to  145,000  vehicles  in  1951. 

Agricultural  production  is  up  9  percent  ove 
prewar  and  24  percent  over  1947^8,  but  at  th 
same  time  there  are  many  more  mouths  to  fee< 
(population  is  up  from  250  million  in  1938  to  ove 
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!  275  million  in  1951)  and  Europe  is  not  yet  self- 
sufficient  in  food  production. 

Overall,  Europe's  gross  national  product — the 
total  sum  of  its  production  of  goods  and  services — 
rose  by  nearly  25  percent  in  the  less  than  4  years 
!  of  Marshall  Plan  aid  to  over  125  billion  dollars  in 
1950.  This  is  a  15  percent  increase  over  prewar 
levels. 

But  Europe  by  no  means  considers  its  job  fin- 
ished. Member  countries  of  the  Oeec  recently 
issued  a  manifesto  declaring  their  intention  to 
work  for  an  expansion  of  total  production  in  West- 
ern Europe  by  25  percent  over  the  next  5  years. 

With  her  industrial  plant  rebuilt  to  better  than 
prewar  years,  Europe's  hope  for  meeting  or  sur- 
passing this  goal  must  rest  on  improved  produc- 
tion methods  and  greater  productivity — increased 
output  of  goods  with  the  same  amount  of  man- 
power, machines,  and  management. 

Because  it  is  in  this  field  in  particular  that  the 
United  States  far  outstrips  the  rest  of  the  world, 
it  is  in  this  field  assistance  to  Europe  is  now  being 
concentrated,  and  that  priority  aid  will  continue  to 
be  given  to  Free  Europe  through  the  Mutual 
Security  Agency. 

Under  the  productivity  and  technical-assistance 
program  of  Eca,  more  than  6  thousand  repre- 
sentatives of  European  industries — management, 
technicians,  and  workers — have  come  to  the  United 
States  for  varied  periods  of  intensive  studies  of 
U.S.  production  methods.  Nearly  5  thousand 
American  industrial  plants  and  organizations 
have  thrown  open  their  doors  to  these  visitors  and 
given  freely  of  their  techniques  in  everything  from 
plant  layout  to  labor-management  relations. 

Last  month,  nearly  300  of  Europe's  top  indus- 
trialists— owners  or  managers  of  European  indus- 
tries worth  nearly  7  billion  dollars — came  to  this 
country  for  a  study  of  the  "climate"  and  the  atti- 
tudes of  American  management  and  American 
labor  that  have  made  the  United  States  the  world's 
production  leader. 

One  major  key  to  that  high  production  rate  is 
the  theory  of  "shared-out  productivity" — the  dis- 
tribution of  the  benefits  of  increased  production 
efficiency  to  the  consumer,  in  the  form  of  lower 
prices ;  to  the  worker,  in  the  form  of  higher  wages, 
and  to  management  in  the  form  of  adequate 
profits. 

Mutual  Security  Agency  To  Continue  Field  Assist- 
ance to  Europe 

To  help  bring  that  key  element  to  the  industries 
of  Free  Europe,  Eca  has  laid  the  groundwork 
for — and  the  Mutual  Security  Agency  will  carry 
out— a  program  for  providing  U.S.  technical  as- 
sistance at  the  plant  and  industry  level  in  Europe 
itself  and  for  the  sharing  of  productivity  knowl- 
edge and  experience  among  Europe's  industries  on 
a  continent-wide  basis. 
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Through  this  concentration  on  productivity — 
and  particularly  on  the  widest  possible  sharing  of 
its  benefits — the  Msa  will  continue  where  the  Mar- 
shall Plan  leaves  off  in  the  ideological  battle 
against  the  snares  of  communism. 

While  it  is  still  a  potent  force  in  some  key  areas 
of  Europe,  the  expansion  of  communism  in  West- 
ern Europe  has  been  abruptly  halted  and  the  tide 
sharply  turned  back  in  the  years  of  the  Marshall 
Plan.  In  country  after  country,  free  elections 
have  seen  the  Communist  Party  overwhelmed 
almost  to  the  point  of  extinction.  In  France  and 
Italy,  while  Communist-dominated  unions  still 
hold  the  biggest  bloc  of  workers,  their  membership 
losses  have  been  staggering.  In  France,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  powerful  Cgt  has  lost  from  half  a 
million  to  three  million  members.  In  Italy,  the 
Communist-dominated  Cgil  has  lost  about  2y2 
million  members. 

While  the  growth  of  free  trade-unions  has  not 
matched  the  losses  in  the  Red-dominated  unions, 
the  declining  strength  of  communism  is  evidenced 
in  the  failure,  despite  concentrated  efforts,  to  close 
the  ports  of  France  and  Italy  to  arms-aid  ship- 
ments from  the  United  States. 

There  are  still  many  dark  spots  in  Europe's 
economic  picture.  Darkest  of  all  is  the  widening 
dollar  gap  brought  on  by  the  inflationary  pres- 
sures of  the  free  world's  rearmament  effort.  It 
is  a  dollar  gap  that  makes  mandatory  continued 
economic  aid  to  Europe  through  the  burdensome 
period  of  rearmament.  But  the  free  world's  lead- 
ers are  convinced  that  the  economic  and  moral 
foundation  rebuilt  by  Europe  in  the  past  4  years 
with  the  help  of  the  American  people  through  the 
Marshall  Plan  will  hold  firm. 

The  vision  of  a  new  Europe,  economically 
strong,  unified  as  it  had  never  been  before,  stand- 
ing resolutely  in  the  ranks  of  the  free  countries  of 
the  world,  has  become  a  fact. 

Tomorrow,  that  chapter  of  American  history 
which  made  this  possible — the  Marshall  Plan — is 
finished.  Heavily  criticized  by  some ;  labeled  "the 
give-away  program"  by  many,  it  has  had  the  con- 
tinuous support  of  the  Congress,  industry,  labor, 
and  nearly  every  other  segment  of  American  life. 

To  them,  the  American  people  who  have  sup- 
ported it,  belongs  whatever  verdict  is  handed  down 
by  the  unbiased  eyes  of  future  history. 

WESTERN     GERMANY'S     PROGRESS 
UNDER   MARSHALL  PLAN 

by  John  J.  McCloy 

U.S.  High  Commissioner  for  Germany 1 

A  review  of  developments  in  Western  Germany 
covering  the  past  4  years  strikingly  shows  that  the 
great  objectives  of  the  Marshall  Plan  have  been 
largely  accomplished. 

1  Statement  made  over  NBC  television  on  Jan.  6  and 
released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 
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A  very  few  years  ago  Western  Germany  was 
broken,  chaotic,  and  near  starvation. 

The  transformation  which  has  occurred  since 
then  might  almost  be  called  a  miracle.  With 
Marshall  Plan  help,  West  Germany  has  largely  re- 
established itself  as  a  solid,  productive  country. 
Its  production  has  increased  from  1947  three-fold 
until  it  has  become  the  second  largest  industrial 
producing  country  in  Western  Europe.  Despite 
the  fact  that  Western  Germany  borders  Soviet  con- 
trolled areas,  communism  has  been  definitely 
blocked. 

Germany  has  likewise  made  tremendous  strides 
in  the  production  of  food,  despite  the  loss  of  the 
rich  East  German  farm  lands.  The  influx  of  10,- 
000,000  refugees  seriously  aggravated  the  food 
shortage  and  seriously  intensified  the  grave  hous- 
ing problem,  for  so  much  of  Germany's  housing 
was  lost  during  the  war.  Western  Germany's  rec- 
ord of  rebuilding  is  phenomenal,  yet  in  some  sec- 
tions people  are  still  living  five  or  six  to  a  room. 
One  house  in  every  five  built  since  1948  has  re- 
ceived Marshall  Plan  aid. 

Economic  problems  of  a  large  order  still  persist. 
These  must  be  solved  and  the  economic  gains  must 
be  consolidated  to  establish  a  firm  front  against 
Soviet  pressure— pressure  which  is  probably 
greater  here  than  anywhere  else  in  Europe.  We 
must  continue  to  promote  an  expanding  economy 
capable  of  sustaining  the  defense  burden.  To  this 
end,  the  Mutual  Security  Agency,  successor  to  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Administration,  is  de- 
signed to  help  build  for  defense.  To  a  large  ex- 
tent, the  staff  used  by  Eca  will  be  used  to  carry 
forward  these  aims.  Western  Germany  still 
heavily  depends  upon  outside  areas  for  much  of 
its  raw  materials  and  some  40  percent  of  its  food 
supplies.  This  requires  an  ever-active  industry 
and  markets  if  the  country  is  to  maintain  an  eco- 
nomic— and  in  the  long  run  a  political — balance. 
But  the  German  people  are  hardworking  and 
imaginative.  Moreover  they  see  now  what  they 
failed  to  see  for  a  long  period  after  the  close  of  the 
war — a  glimpse  of  hope.  Others  can  help,  but  the 
chief  aid  must  come  from  within. 

In  Germany  this  economic  progress  is  reflected 
in  political  progress  for  they  are  related.  A 
freely  elected  parliament  has  been  functioning  for 
over  2  years,  the  German  Government  is  a  re- 
spected active  force  in  international  meetings,  and 
the  press  and  people  are  free.  Although  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  is  not  yet  a  member  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  it  is  working  on 
plans  to  make  an  appropriate  defense  contribution 
and  to  participate  in  the  European  defense  com- 
munity. In  the  face  of  incessant  opposition  from 
the  East,  the  question  here  is  no  longer  so  much 
whether  Germany  should  participate  in  a  Western 
defense  system  but  rather  what  should  be  the  form 
and  extent  of  her  participation. 

As  for  the  extent  of  true  democratic  progress 
in  Germany,  I  think  we  can  also  take  some  satis- 


faction. I  have  said  that  reactionary  forces  from 
the  extreme  right  have  also  been  blocked  but  some 
are  still  about,  and  one  day  they  may  again  make 
their  bid  for  power.  I  doubt  that  they  will  again 
prevail — they  certainly  will  not  if  Germany  be- 
comes, as  I  believe  she  will,  definitely  aligned  with 
the  democracies  of  the  West.  The  habit  of  de- 
mocracy in  Germany  may  not  yet  be  ingrained 
but  it  is  growing. 

In  short,  on  the  basis  of  the  economic  and  po 
litical  progress  already  made,  I  feel  one  can  have 
real  faith  that  a  satisfactory  way  will  be  found  tc 
meet  the  complex  and  heavy  problems  that  lie 
ahead  of  the  German  Federal  Republic  and  that 
it  will  develop  into  a  constructive  and  reliabl 
force  for  democracy  in  this  part  of  the  world. 


Secretary  Acheson  Views  Soviet 
Proposal  on  Korean  Negotiations 

When  asked  at  his  news  conference  on  January 
4  to  comment  on  Andrei  Y.  Vyshinsky's  proposa 
to  break  the  Korean  peace-truce  deadlock,  Secre 
tary  Acheson  said  that  we  had  to  start  off  bj 
looking  at  what  Mr.  Vyshinsky  proposed.  9 
noted  that  the  first  thing  Mr.  Vyshinsky  proposec 
was  to  undo  one  very  important  thing  which  ha 
already  been  done  by  the  General  Assembly,  th 
setting  up  of  the  Collective  Measures  Committe 
Secretary  Acheson  said  Mr.  Vyshinsky's  propos; 
that  the  Security  Council  be  called  in  order 
"break  the  deadlock  in  Korea"  calls  for  a  look  a 
past  actions.  He  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Vyshinsky' 
colleague,  Mr.  Malik,  in  August  1950  had  pro 
duced  such  a  deadlock  as  had  never  been  seei 
before  in  the  whole  United  Nations.1  Secretar 
Acheson  said  that  this  was  not  a  very  promising 
proposal,  stating  that  the  discussions  in  Korea  oi 
the  armistice  had  gone  forward  over  a  long  tim 
slowly  but  with  definite  progress.  The  Secretar 
went  on  to  say  that  the  discussions  were  being  con 
ducted  admirably  by  General  Ridgway  and  hi 
associates  and  he  could  not  see  how  the  conduc 
of  this  matter  could  be  improved  by  being  trans 
ferred  elsewhere.  He  said  that  it  could  only  b 
delayed  and  hampered.  Secretary  Acheson  sai< 
that  he  felt  that  specific  parts  of  what  Mr.  Vyshin 
sky  proposed  were  nothing  short  of  disastrous 

Secretary  Acheson  went  on  to  say  that  as  fa 
as  a  general  meeting  to  relieve  tensions  was  cor 
cerned,  we  had  had  a  meeting  of  17  weeks  earl 
last  year  in  Paris  to  try  to  arrange  the  very  thin 
that  Mr.  Vyshinsky  wanted  to  bring  about  an 
the  Russian  delegate,  Mr.  Gromyko,  had  don 


1  Yakov  Malik,  Soviet  representative  in  the  Securit 
Council,  served  as  president  of  the  Council  during  Augut 
1950.  For  statements  concerning  his  tactics  as  presidin 
officer,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  21,  1950,  p.  28.3;  Aug.  2! 
1950,  p.  326;  and  Sept.  18,  1950,  pp.  451  and  455. 
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i  eveiything  in  his  power  to  obstruct  and  frustrate 
i  that  meeting.     Secretary  Acheson   said  he   felt 
that  one  had  to  conclude  that  Mr.  Vyshinsky,  by 
i  holding  out  some  bait — a  meeting  to  relieve  ten- 
sions— was  really  attempting  to  utterly  destroy 
i  the  two  things  which  were  going  forward  satis- 
,  factorily,  the  Collective  Measures  Committee  and 
,  negotiations  in  Korea.     He  said  we  would  vote 
against  this  proposal  for  the  reasons  he  had  just 
given. 

Text  of  Soviet  Proposal 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  Soviet  proposal  as 
introduced  in  Committee  I  (Political  and  Secu- 
rity) of  the  General  Assembly  on  January  3  by 
Andrei  Y.  Vyshinsky: 

U.N.  doc.  A/C.l/688 
Dated  January  3,  1952. 

Considering  that  a  basic  task  of  the  United  Nations  is 
to  secure  and  strengthen  international  peace  and  security, 
and  bearing  in  mind  that  under  the  Charter  the  main 
responsibility  for  maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
security  has  been  conferred  on  the  Security  Council, 
,      The  General  Assembly 

1.  Decides  to  abolish  the  Collective  Measures  Com- 
mittee, 

2.  Recommends  the  Security  Council : 

in  accordance  with  Article  28  of  the  Charter,  to  convene 
without  delay  a  periodic  meeting  to  consider  what  meas- 
ures might  ensure  the  removal  of  the  tension  at  present 
existing  in  international  relations  and  the  establishment 
of  friendly  relations  between  countries ; 

to  examine  at  a  periodic  meeting  in  the  first  place  the 
measures  which  the  Security  Council  should  take  to  help 
to  bring  to  a  successful  conclusion  the  negotiations  being 
held  in  Korea  for  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 


Military  Assistance  Agreement 
With  Brazil 

[Released  to  the  press  January  3] 

The  Departments  of  State  and  Defense  an- 
nounced on  January  3  the  initiation  of  the  first 
bilateral  negotiations  under  the  program  of  mili- 
tary-grant aid  for  Latin  America,  authorized  in 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951. 

Conversations  will  begin  on  January  3  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  between  representatives  of  the  Govern- 
ments of  Brazil  and  the  United  States  looking  to 
the  conclusion  of  a  bilateral  military  assistance 
agreement.  This  agreement  would  involve  the 
provision  of  grant  aid  by  the  United  States  to  pro- 
mote the  defense  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  American  Ambassador  in  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Herschel  V.  Johnson,  will  be  assisted  in  the  nego- 
tiations by  representatives  of  the  Department  of 
Defense.  It  is  anticipated  that  similar  conversa- 
tions will  be  held  with  the  governments  of  several 
other  American  Republics.  Announcements  will 
be  made  as  arrangements  for  their  initiation  are 
completed. 


Cotton  Credit  for  Spain 

Credits  of  up  to  12  million  dollars  for  financing 
the  purchase  and  shipment  of  U.S.  cotton  to  Spain 
were  announced  by  the  Export-Import  Bank  on 
January  4. 

The  credits  are  to  be  established  in  favor  of 
Spanish  commercial  banks  with  the  guaranty  of 
the  Bank  of  Spain  and  the  Instituto  Espahol  de 
Moneda  Extranjera.  They  will  bear  interest  at 
2%  percent  per  annum  and  be  repayable  in  18 
months  and  will  be  available  until  June  30,  1952, 
for  financing  U.S.  cotton  contracted  for  and 
shipped  as  from  the  date  of  establishment  of  the 
credits. 

The  details  regarding  the  operations  and  pro- 
cedures under  the  credits  will  be  announced  as 
soon  as  they  are  completed. 


U.S.,  India  Expand  Point  Four  Program 

[Released  to  the  press  January  5] 

American  assistance  under  an  expanded  Point 
Four  Program  for  speeding  up  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  India  will  be  made  available  under 
an  agreement  signed  on  January  5  in  New  Delhi 
between  India  and  the  United  States.  The  agree- 
ment was  signed  at  4  p.m.  New  Delhi  time  (5 :  30 
a.m.  Washington  time).  The  Prime  Minister  of 
India,  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  and  the  United  States 
Ambassador  to  India,  Chester  Bowles,  signed  on 
behalf  of  their  respective  Governments. 

Under  the  agreement,  the  United  States  will 
make  available  50  million  dollars  during  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year,  ending  June  30,  1952,  to  be  de- 
posited in  a  special  Indo-American  Technical 
Cooperation  Fund.  The  Government  of  India  has 
agreed  to  contribute  rupees  for  the  projects  to  be 
financed  out  of  this  Fund.  It  is  estimated  that  this 
will  result  in  at  least  a  total  amount  for  the  pro- 
gram of  rupees  50  crore,  which  in  terms  of  dollars 
is  the  equivalent  of  100  million  dollars. 

The  projects  to  be  financed  by  this  Fund  will  be 
administered  in  close  cooperation  with  the  central 
and  state  Governments.  Projects  under  the  Fund 
will  be  aimed  primarily  at  raising  the  level  of 
agricultural  production  and  increasing  the  food 
supply  of  the  country,  to  help  reduce  India's  pres- 
ent dependence  on  food  imports.  These  imports 
now  average  about  5  million  tons  a  year  and  cost 
the  country  about  500  million  dollars  in  foreign 
exchange,  which  otherwise  could  be  used  for  eco- 
nomic development. 

Of  major  importance  is  the  community-develop- 
ment program  which  has  been  tentatively  agreed 
upon  between  the  two  Governments  for  financing 
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out  of  this  Fund.  This  program  contemplates  the 
setting  up  of  about  50  rural-urban  development 
areas  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  each  con- 
sisting of  about  200,000  people  in  about  300  vil- 
lages. Many  of  these  areas  may  be  selected  around 
the  new  river-valley  projects.  Others  will  be 
around  the  new  tube  well-development  projects  to 
be  financed  by  the  Fund  and  also  by  the  central 
and  state  Governments  in  India. 

The  proposed  rural-urban  development  program 
is  expected  to  draw  upon  the  combined  experience 
of  the  Uttar  Pradesh  Government  at  the  Etawah 
development  project  and  the  newly  built  town- 
ships for  displaced  persons  at  Faridabad  and 
Nilokheri.  At  Etawah,  in  3  years  time,  79,000 
people  from  102  villages,  covering  an  area  of  100 
square  miles,  have  demonstrated  how,  with  cooper- 
ative and  planned  endeavor,  food  production  can 
be  substantially  increased.  They  have  also  been 
successful  in  eliminating,  to  a  large  extent,  ma- 
laria, rinderpest,  and  other  diseases,  and  in  greatly 
improving  literacy.  In  Faridabad  and  Nilokheri 
again,  in  less  than  3  years,  good  planning  and 
enthusiastic  cooperation  of  the  people  have  en- 
abled modern  townships  to  be  built  with  up-to- 
date  housing,  good  schools,  improved  health  facili- 
ties, and  a  wide  variety  of  industrial  opportuni- 
ties. 

The  agreement  provides  for  the  formation  of 
an  independent  central  committee  of  the  Indian 
Government  which  will  determine  their  policies 
and  provide  general  supervision  of  the  projects 
undertaken.  Members  of  the  committee  will  be 
appointed  by  the  Government  of  India.  Clifford 
Willson,  representing  the  Technical  Cooperation 
Administration  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  State 
in  India,  will  be  available  as  consultant  to  this 
committee. 

The  Indo-American  Technical  Cooperation 
Fund,  in  which  the  American  funds  will  be  de- 
posited, will  be  administered  jointly.  An  officer 
of  the  Central  Ministry  of  Finance  will  be  the 
nominee  of  the  Government  of  India  for  this  pur- 
pose, while  Clifford  Willson,  working  under  the 
general  supervision  of  the  United  States  Ambassa- 
dor in  India,  will  be  the  nominee  of  the  United 
States  Government.  As  projects  of  economic  de- 
velopment are  approved  by  the  joint  administra- 
tors, the  United  States  will  deposit  the  required 
dollars  in  the  Fund. 

The  new  agreement  is  a  supplement  to  the  gen- 
eral Point  Four  Agreement  which  was  signed 
between  the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and 
India  on  December  28,  1950.1  The  agreement 
represents  a  considerable  expansion  of  the  Point 
Four  Program  in  India,  as  provided  for  in  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951.  In  fiscal  year  1951, 
about  711,000  dollars  were  obligated  for  expendi- 
ture in  India  on  technical-cooperation  projects  in 


1  Bulletin  of  Jan.  8, 1951,  p.  67. 


agriculture,  industrial  development,  education! 
public  health,  rural  improvement,  mineral  and! 
hydro-electric  development,  handicrafts,  andr 
laboratory  investigations. 

Thus  far  in  fiscal  year  1952,  approximately 
1,500,000  dollars  has  been  allocated  for  similar 
work.  Of  the  existing  allocations,  185,000  dollars 
is  for  training  of  48  Indian  nationals  in  the  United 
States  in  these  and  related  fields.  As  much  as 
2,500,000  dollars  additional  may  be  expended  by 
the  United  States  in  fiscal  year  1952  for  employ- 
ment of  American  technicians  in  India,  making  a 
total  of  about  4  million  dollars  available  lor 
projects  in  addition  to  the  joint  Fund. 

Members  of  the  American  negotiating  team 
which  helped  work  out  the  agreement,  besides  Mr. 
Willson,  are: 

John  A.  Loftus,  economic  adviser  to  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Near  Eastern,  South  Asian  and 
African  Affairs,  who  is  serving  the  negotiating  group 
as  principal  economic  adviser 

John  P.  Ferris,  Chief  of  Regional  Planning  Development 
Studies  Branch  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,! 
serving  as  valley  development  expert 

Horace  Holmes,  widely  known  chief  of  Point  Four  agri- 
cultural activities  in  India,  advising  the  negotiators 
in  his  field 

Frank  W.  Parker,  expert  in  soils  and  agronomy,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  advising  on  fertilizer  pro- 
duction and  usage 

Willis  Rich,  former  Chief  of  Scientific  Inquiry,  Bureau  of: 
Fisheries,  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior;  and  chief 
fisheries  expert,  Scap,  Japan,  advising  on  fisheries 

Dr.  Estelle  Ford  Warner,  Medical  Director,  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service,  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  advising  on 
public  health  matters 

Mr.  Willson,  who  has  the  personal  rank  of  minis- 
ter, was  appointed  November  29,  1951,  to  direct 
the  whole  Point  Four  Program  in  India  in  consul- 
tation with  Ambassador  Bowles.  He  has  been  in 
charge  of  planning  the  Colorado  River  Great 
Basin  development  for  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. He  recently  returned  as  Eca  settlement 
adviser  to  the  Government  of  Turkey  in  settling 
120,000  Turkish  refugees  from  Bulgaria. 


U.S.  Ships  Wheat  to  Jordan 

[Released  to  the  press  December  18] 

The  United  States  is  to  supply  9,650  long  tons 
of  wheat  to  the  Hashemite  Kingdom  of  Jordan 
to  help  that  country  cope  with  a  serious  food 
shortage  caused  by  failure  of  the  wheat  crop,  the 
Department  of  State  announced  on  December  18. 

An  agreement  between  the  Governments  of  the 
United  States  and  Jordan  to  cover  the  terms  of 
the  wheat  grant  was  signed  in  Amman  on  that 
date.  A  general  agreement  for  technical  coop- 
eration between  Jordan  and  the  United  States  has 
been  in  effect  since  February  27,  1951. 

Ordinarily,  Jordan  is  self-sufficient  in  wheat 
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k  production  and  is  able  to  export  small  amounts. 
Wheat  is  the  main  crop  of  this  predominantly 
agricultural  economy. 

The  wheat  shipment  will  cost  about  $1,400,000 
including  transportation.     It  is  being  financed 
[under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  a  part 
of  the  program  of  technical  cooperation  and  eco- 
nomic assistance  in  the  Near  East.    The  Govern- 
I  ment  of  Jordan  will  sell  the  wheat  through  com- 
i  mercial    channels.     The    proceeds    will    provide 
I  local  currency  (Jordan  dinars)  with  which  that 
i  Government  will  share  the  expenses  of  Point  Four 
development  projects  in  agriculture,  health,  edu- 
cation, water  resources,  and  small-scale  industries. 
The  wheat  is  being  supplied  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  from  its  stocks  in  inventory. 
It  will  be  loaded  at  Baltimore  on  or  about  De- 
cember 26  aboard  the  S.  S.  Sky  Star. 


Convention  on  Declaration  of 
Death  of  Missing  Persons 

Following  the  receipt  of  an  instrument  of  ac- 
cession by  Guatemala,  the  convention  on  the  Dec- 
laration of  Death  of  Missing  Persons  will  come 
into  force  on  January  24, 1952,  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Nations  announced  on  Decem- 
ber 27. 

Formal  receipt  of  the  Guatemalan  notification 
is  dated  Christmas  Day,  December  25,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  convention's  provisions,  it  will  come  into 
force  30  days  following  deposit  of  the  second  in- 
strument of  accession.  The  first,  by  China,  was 
made  on  December  20,  1950. 

The  convention  on  the  Declaration  of  Death 
of  Missing  Persons  was  drafted  by  an  interna- 
tional conference  of  plenipotentiaries  convened  by 
the  General  Assembly  in  the  spring  of  1950  and 
opened  for  accession  on  April  6, 1950.  It  stemmed 
directly  from  international  concern  over  the  dis- 
appearance of  millions  of  persons,  without  any 
evidence  of  their  death,  after  the  Second  World 
War — mostly  because  of  deportations,  concentra- 
tion camps,  and  other  methods  of  extermination 
practiced  by  the  Nazis. 

Lack  of  certainty  as  to  whether  they  did  die  and, 
if  so,  on  what  date,  has  led  to  legal  complications, 
particularly  in  cases  of  remarriage  and  inherit- 
ance. The  convention,  prepared  by  represent- 
atives of  26  governments,  applies  to  persons  whose 
last  known  residence  was  in  Europe,  Asia,  or 
Africa,  and  who  disappeared  between  1939  and 
1945  under  circumstances  which  give  reasonable 


ground  to  infer  that  they  have  died  because  of 
the  war  or  because  of  racial,  religious,  political, 
or  national  persecution.  It  will  also  be  applicable 
to  persons  missing  since  1945  in  similar  circum- 
stances but  only  in  those  contracting  states  which 
notify  the  Secretary-General  that  they  agree  to 
this  provision. 

The  convention  accords  competence  to  declare  a 
person  dead  to  courts  at  the  missing  person's  last 
known  residence  (whether  forced  or  voluntary), 
at  the  place  of  supposed  death  of  the  country  of 
which  the  missing  person  was  a  national  and  of 
the  country  where  his  property  is  located.  The 
date  of  death  is  to  be  fixed  as  the  date  of  disap- 
pearance defined  as  that  of  the  last  known  indica- 
tion of  the  person's  existence. 

The  convention  set  up  an  International  Bureau 
for  Declarations  of  Death  to  serve  as  an  interna- 
tional clearinghouse  of  information,  and  to  enable 
tribunals  of  different  states  to  exchange  informa- 
tion. Though  not  yet  established,  the  Bureau  cost 
is  provided  for  in  the  current  U.N.  budget  esti- 
mates. 

Letter  of  Credence 

India 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  India, 
Binay  Ranjan  Sen,  presented  his  credentials  to 
the  President  on  December  19, 1951.  For  the  text 
of  the  Ambassador's  remarks  and  for  the  text  of 
the  President's  reply,  see  Department  of  State 
press  release  1100  of  December  19. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Plans  for  Liquidation  of  IRO 


REPORT  ON  SESSIONS  HELD  AT  GENEVA,  OCTOBER  18-27,  1951 


by  George  L.  Warren 


The  General  Council  of  the  Intei'national  Refu- 
gee Organization  (Iro)  held  its  eighth  session  at 
Geneva  from  October  22  through  October  27, 1951. 
The  Executive  Committee  met  concurrently  from 
October  18  through  October  26,  1951. 

The  General  Council  received  from  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  comments  on  the  annual  report  of 
the  Director  General  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1951,  the  financial  statements  and  the  report  of 
the  auditors  for  the  same  period,  the  status  of 
contributions,  the  revised  plan  of  expenditures 
for  the  supplementary  and  closure  periods  begin- 
ning July  1, 1950,  a  report  on  plans  for  the  termi- 
nation of  operations,  and  a  statement  by  the  Di- 
rector General  on  residual  problems  anticipated 
to  exist  after  the  termination  of  Iro. 

The  Director  General,  in  his  report  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1951,  referred  to  the 
liberalization  of  the  immigration  criteria  of  re- 
ception countries  which  had  provided  resettlement 
opportunities  for  70  thousand  additional  refugees 
who  would  not  have  been  able  to  move  under  cri- 
teria previously  in  force.  He  indicated  that  con- 
siderable progress  had  been  made  in  arranging 
facilities  for  refugees  and  their  dependents  who 
require  continual  institutional  care  and  treatment. 
Only  7,104  refugees  in  this  group  remained  the 
concern  of  the  Organization  on  June  30, 1951.  By 
September  30,  1951,  this  number  had  been  reduced 
to  2,564.  Only  477  remained  for  whom  no  satis- 
factory arrangements  had  been  completed  as  of 
that  date.  Of  the  111  thousand  refugees  for  whom 
responsibility  had  been  transferred  to  the  govern- 


ments and  authorities  of  Western  Europe,  Ger- 
many, and  Austria  on  July  1, 1951,  many  had  been 
resettled  overseas  in  the  intervening  period. 

A  recent  important  development  in  the  experi- 
ence of  the  Organization  had  been  the  use  of  the 
Organization  for  the  movement  on  a  full-cost 
reimbursable  basis  of  migrants  of  different  na- 
tionalities ineligible  for  Iro  services,  thus  per- 
mitting more  flexibility  in  the  movement  of  refu- 
gees and  economy  in  the  use  of  ships  than  would 
have  been  possible  otherwise.  The  report  also  in- 
dicated that  166,985  refugees  had  been  resettled 
during  the  year  under  review  and  2,169  repatri- 
ated, bringing  the  total  of  refugees  resettled  by 
the  Organization  up  to  June  30,  1951,  to  955,141, 
and  the  number  repatriated  to  72,423.  Resettle- 
ment operations  during  the  third  quarter  of  the 
calendar  year  1951  enabled  the  members  of  the 
Council  to  participate  at  Geneva  during  the  ses- 
sion in  ceremonies  commemorating  the  movement 
of  the  one  millionth  refugee  and  his  family.  The 
Netherlands  Government  announced  at  the  session 
that  in  response  to  the  personal  wishes  of  Queen 
Juliana,  the  Netherlands  Government  would  grant 
admission  to  an  additional  100  to  200  refugees  re- 
maining under  the  care  of  Iro  who  require  con- 
tinual custodial  care. 

Financial  Position 

The  financial  statements,  considered  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  council,  showed  that  the  resources 
available  to  the  Organization  during  the  year 
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ending  June  30,  1951,  totaled  $105,015,393,  in- 
cluding stocks  on  hand  on  July  1,  1951,  valued  at 
$6,774,447.  During  that  period  $71,173,122  in  cash 
resources  had  been  utilized  and  inventory  values 
were  reduced  by  $3,550,362,  leaving  a  net  of  $30,- 
291,909  in  available  resources  as  of  July  1,  1951. 
Miscellaneous  income  anticipated  during  the  re- 
maining period  of  operations  and  contributions 
due  but  not  received  brought  the  total  resources 
available  for  use  in  the  period  after  June  30,  1951 
to  $31,072,474,  of  which  $27,848,389  were  in  the 
form  of  liquid  assets. 

The  council  also  learned  that  two  important 
items  of  receivable  assets  still  under  negotiation 
were  not  included  in  the  foregoing  figures.  The 
first  was  a  credit  balance  due  the  Organization  on 
the  food  replacement  account  in  Germany, 
amounting  to  an  estimated  $5,311,395,  and  the 
second  was  a  claim  against  the  Government  of 
Australia  for  $1,651,060  arising  out  of  the  costs 
of  moving  refugees  to  Australia.  To  the  extent 
that  any  part  of  the  sums  involved  in  these  two 
items  under  negotiation  become  available  to  the 
Organization,  it  was  considered  possible  that  re- 
settlement operations  might  be  continued  during 
January  1952  and  that  arrangements  might  be 
made  for  additional  refugees  and  their  dependents 
who  require  continual  institutional  care  and  who 
might  otherwise  be  left  without  assistance  upon 
the  termination  of  the  Organization. 

After  close  examination  of  the  financial  state- 
ments and  the  auditors'  report,  the  council  con- 
cluded that  the  financial  position  of  the  Organiza- 
:ion  was  satisfactory  in  that,  with  the  exception  of 
:he  German  food  credit  and  the  Australian  claim, 
ill  assets  would  be  realized  in  the  intervening 
oeriod  before  closure  and  all  liabilities  would  be 
satisfactorily  settled  in  the  same  period. 

Mans  for  Liquidation  of  IRO 

The  council,  after  full  consideration,  approved 
he  revised  plan  of  expenditure  of  the  supple- 
mentary and  closure  periods  beginning  July  1, 
.950.  As  against  the  total  amount  of  $100,356,962 
ipproved  by  the  council  at  its  previous  session,  the 
•evised  plan  proposed  the  expenditure  of  $99,- 
121,511,  of  which  $5,198,503  was  allocated  to  the 
dministrative  budget,  $92,633,008  to  the  opera- 
■  ional  budget,  and  the  remaining  $1,190,000  to  the 
losure  budget.  The  revised  plan  was  based  on 
he  use  of  all  income  which  could  reasonably  be 
nticipated  before  the  end  of  the  calendar  year 
951,  and  depended  especially  upon  the  continua- 
ion  of  favorable  factors  affecting  the  shipping 
•rogram.  In  the  event  of  failure  of  any  of  the 
ricome  to  materialize,  the  program  would  have  to 
>e  curtailed.  The  plan  provided  for  the  resettle- 
ment of  a  total  of  231,400  refugees  in  the  period 
ubsequent  to  July  1,  1950,  9  thousand  more  than 
lie  number  estimated  in  the  earlier  plan  of  ex- 
penditure.    It  was  noted,  however,  that  unless  the 


German  food  credit  account  and  the  Australian 
claim  are  settled  satisfactorily,  some  12  thousand 
refugees  expected  to  receive  visas  for  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  will  remain  in  Europe 
after  January  1,  1952,  without  the  possibility  of 
transport.  Dependent  on  these  items  also  is  a 
more  satisfactory  disposition  of  the  remaining 
refugees  in  Shanghai,  in  the  Philippines,  in  Tri- 
este, and  in  Greece  and  Italy. 

The  council  tentatively  approved  plans  for  the 
final  liquidation  of  the  Organization  which  will 
be  reconsidered  at  a  final  meeting  of  the  council 
in  late  January  1952.  These  plans  call  for  the 
liquidation  of  all  of  the  affairs  of  the  Organiza- 
tion during  a  6-month  period  starting  immediately 
after  the  date  of  cessation  of  operations.  At  the 
cessation  of  operations  the  estimated  staff  will 
total  650,  of  which  175  will  constitute  the  liquida- 
tion staff.  Two  weeks  after  the  cessation  of  op- 
erations the  staff  will  be  reduced  to  175  persons 
and  after  an  additional  two  weeks  to  127  persons. 
The  cost  of  liquidation,  excluding  an  amount  of 
$440,000  for  final  payments  to  personnel,  is  esti- 
mated at  $750,000. 

Residual  Refugee  Problems 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations, 
at  its  fifth  session,  had  invited  the  General  Coun- 
cil of  the  Iro  (Resolution  No.  430  (V)  December 
14, 1950)  to  submit  a  comunication  on  the  problem 
of  assistance  to  refugees  remaining  uncared  for 
upon  the  termination  of  Iro.  The  drafting  of  this 
communication  was  one  of  the  most  important 
actions  of  the  council  at  its  eighth  session.  The 
council  decided  to  transmit  to  the  General  As- 
sembly a  factual  communication  describing  the 
residual  problems  of  refugees  previously  eligible 
for  Iro  assistance  as  distinguished  from  recom- 
mendations to  the  General  Assembly  for  the  solu- 
tion of  these  problems.  None  of  the  governments 
represented  on  the  council  were  prepared  to  pre- 
sent their  views  as  to  the  actions  which  the  United 
Nations  might  take  on  the  basis  of  the  Iro  com- 
munication. The  communication  transmitted 
(U.N.  document  A/1948,  November  10,  1951)  in- 
dicated that  the  Iro  had  sufficient  funds  to  con- 
tinue operations  until  January  1,  1952,  and 
possibly  to  assist  and  reestablish  several  thousand 
additional  refugees  during  January  and  Febru- 
ary 1952;  that  the  Organization  had  already  re- 
patriated and  resettled  over  1,000,000  refugees; 
and  that  it  had  made  reasonably  satisfactory  pro- 
vision for  approximately  47  thousand  refugees, 
including  their  dependents  who  require  continuing 
custodial  care.  There  will  remain,  however,  in 
certain  areas  such  as  Shanghai,  the  Philippines, 
Trieste,  Greece,  and  Italy,  limited  numbers  of 
refugees  whose  problems  will  not  have  been  satis- 
factorily resolved  for  economic,  political,  and 
other  reasons. 
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The  following  15  member  governments  of  Iro 
were  represented  at  this  session  of  the  council : 


Netherlands 
New  Zealand 
Norway 
Switzerland 
United  Kingdom 
United  States 
Venezuela 


Australia 

Belgium 

Canada 

Denmark 

Dominican  Republic 

France 

Italy 

Luxembourg 

The  Governments  of  China,  Guatemala,  and  Ice- 
land, members  of  the  Organization,  were  not  rep- 
resented. The  Governments  of  Austria,  Brazil, 
Germany,  Israel,  Mexico,  and  Sweden,  as  well  as 
the  Holy  See,  the  United  Nations,  and  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Organization  were  represented  by 


observers.    The    U.N.    High    Commissioner   for 
Refugees  was  also  present  as  an  observer. 

F.  Leemans  of  Belgium  presided  as  chairman  of 
the  council  for  the  session,  N.  St.  C.  Deschamps  of 
Australia  served  as  first  vice  chairman,  J.  Sturm 
of  Luxembourg  as  second  vice  chairman,  and  P.  J. 
de  Kanter  of  the  Netherlands  as  rapporteur.  The 
council  adjourned  on  October  27,  1951,  having  de- 
cided to  reconvene  at  Geneva  for  its  final  session) 
late  in  January  1952.  The  Executive  Committee] 
will  reconvene  a  few  days  prior  to  the  meeting  of 
the  General  Council  in  January. 

*Mr.  Warren,  author  of  the  above  article,  is 
Adviser  on  Refugees  and  Displaced  Persons,  De- 
partment of  State.  Mr.  Warren  was  U.S.  repre- 
sentative to  the  October  sessions  of  the  IRO. 


Demilitarization  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir 


SECOND  REPORT  BY  THE  U.N.  REPRESENTATIVE  FOR  INDIA  AND  PAKISTAN 


On  December  18,  Frank  P.  Graham,  U.N.  rep- 
resentative for  India  and  Pakistan,  transmitted  to 
the  Secretary-General  his  second  report  to  the  Se- 
curity Council  (U.N.  doc.  S/2448)  .*  As  a  result  of 
private  negotiations  with  representatives  of  India 
and  Pakistan,  Dr.  Graham  reported  that  he  had 
been  successful  in  enlarging  the  area  of  agreement 
on  steps  leading  toward  the  holding  of  a  plebiscite 
in  the  disputed  state.  Agreement  still  has  not 
been  reached  on  four  basic  points  of  the  compro- 
mise plan  prepared  by  Dr.  Graham. 

Parts  I  and  II  of  the  second  report  outline 
the  terms  of  reference  given  by  the  Security  Coun- 
cil to  the  U.N.  representative  and  the  procedure 
which  he  adopted  in  continuing  his  negotiations. 
Following  is  the  text  of  the  remainder  of  the 
report : 


U.N.  doc.  S/2448 

Dated  December  19,  1951 

[Excerpts] 


III 


Editor's  Note.  On  Nov.  10,  1951,  the  Security  Council 
instructed  Dr.  Graham  to  continue  his  efforts  to  obtain 
agreement  on  a  plan  for  demilitarizing  the  State  of  Jammu 
and  Kashmir  along  the  lines  indicated  in  his  report  of 
Oct.  15. 

1  For  excerpts  from  Dr.  Graham's  Oct.  15  report  and 
from  his  statement  to  the  Security  Council  on  Oct.  18, 
see  Bulletin  of  Nov.  5,  1951,  p.  738.  For  a  statement  on 
Dr.  Graham's  mission  by  Amb.  Ernest  A.  Gross,  see 
Bulletin  of  Dec.  10,  1951,  p.  958,  and  for  the  Security 
Council's  resolution  of  Nov.  10,  see  ibid.,  p.  959. 


Points  of  Difference  Between  the  Two  Governments 

The  points  of  difference  of  the  two  Governments  ir 
regard  to  their  interpretation  and  execution  of  the  resolu 
tions  of  the  Uncip  of  13  August  1948  and  5  January  1941 
remain  on  the  fundamental  issues  as  they  appear  in  th« 
first  report  of  the  United  Nations  Representative. 

Concerning  the  points  of  difference  between  the  Gov 
ernments  on  the  proposals  of  the  United  Nations  Repre 
sentative  of  7  September  1951,  the  conversations  held  b; 
the  United  Nations  Representative  with  the  parties,  at 
well  as  the  answers  he  has  received  to  the  different  ques 
tions  put  to  them  by  him,  have  convinced  him  that  at  thi: 
stage  of  the  negotiations  the  parties  could  not  achiev< 
agreement  on  the  draft  agreement  as  a  whole,  submittec 
to  them  by  the  United  Nations  Representative  on  7  Sep 
tember  1951. 

As  explained  above,  the  United  Nations  Representativi 
concentrated  his  efforts  on  what  in  his  opinion  constitutei 
the  two  fundamental  points  of  difference  between  thi 
parties  with  regard  to  his  proposals  for  agreement 
namely, 

(a)  The  minimum  number  of  forces  to  be  left  on  eacl 
side  of  the  cease-fire  line  at  the  end  of  the  period  o 
demilitarization,  and 

(b)  The  day  on  which  the  Government  of  India  wouli 
cause  the  Plebiscite  Administrator  to  be  formally  ap 
pointed  to  office. 

Minimum  of  Forces 

In  his  statement  to  the  parties  of  7  December  1951 2  th 
United  Nations  Representative  pointed  out  that, 

1  Annex  III,  not  here  printed. 
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"The  number  of  armed  forces  to  remain  at  the  end  of 
the  period  of  demilitarization  should  be  decisively  reduced 
to  the  smallest  number  possible  for  the  final  disposal  by 
the  Plebiscite  Administrator." 

In  the  questionnaires  submitted  to  the  parties,2  the 
United  Nations  Representative  had  in  mind  that  the 
Government  of  India  had  repeatedly  stated  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India  was  responsible  for  the  security  of  the 
State  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir,  and  security  could  not  be 
made  dependent  solely  on  assurances  offered,  but  must  be 
related  to  the  actual  conditions  prevailing  in  the  area. 
The  United  Nations  Representative  also  took  into  account 
the  fact  that  in  August  1951  the  Government  of  India,  in 
answering  a  question  submitted  by  the  United  Nations 
Representative,  had  said, 

"The  expression  'security  of  the  State'  referred  to  in 
question  9  is  intended  to  connote  the  security  of  the  State 
of  Jammu  and  Kashmir  against  incursion  of  tribesmen, 
Pakistan  nationals  and  regular  Pakistan  forces  whether 
acting  separately  or  in  concert". 

In  its  answer  to  the  questionnaire  the  Government  of 
India  said3  (paragraph  7), 

"It  should  be  noticed  that  the  Indian  troops  remaining 
in  the  State  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir  at  the  end  of  the 
period  of  demilitarization  under  this  plan  are  over  7,000 
less  than  the  minimum  stated  in  paragraph  8  of  the  Prime 
Minister's  letter  of  September  11th." 

Furthermore,  in  paragraph  8  of  its  answer  to  the  ques- 
tionnaire, the  Government  of  India  said : 

"The  quantum  of  troops  proposed  in  paragraph  5  above 
should  be  compared  with  the  force  of  about  a  dozen  bat- 
talions of  infantry  plus  artillery,  cavalry  and  other  pro- 
tective forces  which  were  maintained  by  the  State  of 
Jammu  and  Kashmir  before  the  partition  of  India,  when 
the  borders  of  the  State  were  secured  against  any  ex- 
ternal threat  by  the  presence  of  large  garrisons  in  British 
India  at  all  the  strategic  approaches  to  the  State,  and 
when  conditions  of  comparative  peace  and  security  pre- 
vailed on  the  sub-continent  and  in  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries. Not  only  has  the  State  since  suffered  two  inva- 
sions, but  on  some  of  its  frontiers  extremely  unsettled 
conditions  still  prevail.  These  factors  must  inevitably 
influence  the  strength  of  the  forces  now  required  for  its 
security.  It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  any  apprecia- 
tion affecting  the  security  of  the  territory  and  the  strength 
of  the  forces  required  to  ensure  it,  must  remain  the 
responsibility  of  the  Government  of  India." 

The  Government  of  Pakistan  maintains  that, 

"...  a  force  of  no  more  than  4  infantry  battalions 
(with  the  necessary  administrative  units)  should  be  left 
>n  each  side  of  the  ceasefire  line.  The  Pakistan  Govern- 
uent  are,  however,  prepared  to  agree  that  so  long  as  the 
forces  on  each  side  of  the  ceasefire  line  are  of  the  order 
ndicated  above,  some  slight  difference  in  the  strength  or 
description  of  the  two  forces  should  not  stand  in  the  way 
>f  an  agreement  being  reached." 

During  the  discussions  at  the  military  level  information 
received  indicated  that  at  some  stage  of  the  tentative  plan 
>f  demilitarization  the  withdrawals  of  armed  forces  would 
imount  to  a  great  proportion  compared  with  those  that 
vere  there  on  1  January  1949.  However,  the  disparity 
>etween  the  number  and  character  of  the  forces  proposed 
>y  the  parties  to  be  left  at  the  end  of  the  period  of  demili- 
arization  were  so  wide  that  any  agreement  on  the  whole 
>lan  concerned  as  a  single  continuous  process  could  not 
>e  reached  at  this  stage. 

Ippointment  of  the  Plebiscite  Administrator 

The  opinions  of  the  Governments  of  India  and  Pakistan 
■oneerning  the  induction  into  office  of  the  Plebiscite  Ad- 
ninistrator  were  so  irreconcilable  that  the  United  Nations 
Representative  could  not  see  the  possibility  of  obtaining  an 
igreement  at  this  stage. 


The  Indian  Government  insisted  that  the  Plebiscite  Ad- 
ministrator should  be  appointed  as  soon  as  conditions  in 
the  State,  on  both  sides  of  the  cease-fire  line  permitted  of 
a  start  being  made  with  the  arrangements  for  carrying 
out  the  plebiscite,  and  that  to  appoint  the  Plebiscite  Ad- 
ministrator before  he  could  function  effectively  would  be 
premature.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Government  of 
Pakistan  emphasized  the  importance  of  appointing  the 
Plebiscite  Administrator  formally  to  office  as  much  in 
advance  of  the  final  day  of  demilitarization  as  possible. 

IV 

Views  of  the  United  Nations  Representative 
Concerning  the  Problem  Confided  to  Him 

The  United  Nations  Representative  has  endeavoured  in 
the  preceding  part  of  his  report  to  present  to  the  Security 
Council  a  summary  of  his  efforts  to  implement  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  Council  of  10  November  1951. 

In  the  report  to  the  Security  Council  dated  15  October 
1951  the  United  Nations  Representative  reported  that 
the  two  Governments  had  indicated  agreement  on  four 
of  the  twelve  proposals  for  an  integrated  plan  of  de- 
militarization submitted  to  the  Prime  Ministers  of  India 
and  Pakistan  on  7  September  1951. 

The  four  proposals  on  which  agreement  had  been  reached 
were  paragraphs  1,  2,  3  and  4.4 

The  United  Nations  Representative  can  now  report 
agreement  on  four  more  proposals,  namely,  paragraphs 
8,  9,  11  and  12.6 

The  representative  of  India  agreed  to  accept  paragraph 
12  of  the  draft  agreement  on  the  understanding  that  the 
reference  made  there  was  not  to  differences  arising  in  the 
process  of  drawing  up  a  programme  of  demilitarization, 
but  only  to  differences  upon  technical  details  concerning 
the  actual  implementation  of  the  agreed  programme.  The 
United  Nations  Representative  agreed  with  this  interpre- 
tation of  paragraph  12. 

Agreement  has  not  been  reached  on  the  four  most  basic 
proposals  of  the  twelve,  namely,  paragraph  5,  6,  7  and  10. 
Agreement  on  these  four  paragraphs  is  most  essential  for 
carrying  out  the  plan  of  demilitarization  envisaged  as  an 
integrated  whole  in  the  twelve  proposals. 

The  four  basic  proposals  on  which  agreement  between 
the  parties  has  not  been  reached  are  as  follows : 

"5.  Agree  that  subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  11 
below  the  demilitarization  of  the  State  of  Jammu  and 
Kashmir  contemplated  in  the  Uncip  resolutions  of  13 
August  1948  and  5  January  1949  shall  be  effected  in  a 
single,  continuous  process; 

"6.  Agree  that  tins  process  of  demilitarization  shall  be 
completed  during  a  period  of  90  days,  unless  another 
period  is  decided  upon  by  the  representatives  of  the  Indian 
and  Pakistan  Governments  referred  to  in  paragraph  9 
below ; 

"7.  Agree  that  the  demilitarization  shall  be  carried  out 
in  such  a  way  that  at  the  end  of  the  period  referred  to 
in  paragraph  6  above  the  situation  will  be  : 

A.  On  the  Pakistan  side  of  the  cease-fire  line : 

(i)  the  tribesmen  and  Pakistan  nationals  not  nor- 
mally resident  therein  who  had  entered  the  State  for 
the  purpose  of  fighting  will  have  been  withdrawn  ; 

(ii)  the  Pakistan  troops  will  have  been  withdrawn 
from  the  State,  and 

(iii)  large-scale  disbandment  and  disarmament  of 
the  Azad  Kashmir  forces  will  have  taken  place. 

B.  On  the  Indian  side  of  the  cease-fire  line : 

(i)  the  bulk  of  the  Indian  forces  in  the  State  will 
have  been  withdrawn ; 

(ii)  further  withdrawals  or  reductions,  as  the  case 
may  be,  of  the  Indian  and  State  Armed  forces  remain- 
ing in  the  State  after  the  completion  of  the  operation 
referred  to  in  B  (i)  above  will  have  been  carried  out; 


Annex  VI,  not  here  printed. 
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4  Bulletin  of  Nov.  5, 1951,  p.  740. 
0  Ibid.,  p.  741. 
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so  that  at  the  end  of  the  period  referred  to  in  paragraph 
6  above  there  will  remain  on  the  present  Pakistan  side 

of  the  cease-fire  line  a  force  of Civil  Armed  Forces, 

and  on  the  Indian  side  of  the  cease-fire  line  a  force 

of  • . 

"10.  Agree  that  the  Government  of  India  shall  cause 
the  Plebiscite  Administrator  to  be  formally  appointed  to 
office  not  later  than  the  final  day  of  the  demilitarization 
period  referred  to  in  paragraph  6  above;" 

The  United  Nations  Representative  has  carefully  con- 
sidered the  situation  on  the  sub-continent  with  regard 
to  the  relations  between  India  and  Pakistan  in  general 
and  the  Kashmir  problem  in  particular.  Furthermore, 
he  has  paid  careful  attention  to  the  views  put  forward  by 
both  parties,  and  he  has  sought  to  narrow  the  differences 
between  the  parties  on  the  basis  of  the  twelve  proposals 
of  the  plan  as  a  whole  which  was  noted  with  approval  by 
the  Security  Council  on  10  November  1951. 

Accordingly,  and  with  reference  to  paragraph  4  of  the 
resolution  of  the  Security  Council  of  10  November  1951, 
the  United  Nations  Representative  now  wishes  to  express 
his  view  on  the  problem  arising  from  the  lack  of  an  agree- 
ment on  four  of  the  twelve  proposals,  as  follows : 

(a)  With  regard  to  paragraph  5  which  redds  as  follows : 
"Agree  that  subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  11 

below  the  demilitarization  of  the  State  of  Jammu  and 
Kashmir   contemplated   in    the   Uncip   resolutions    of 
13  August  1948  and  5  January  1949  shall  be  effected  in 
a  single,  continuous  process :" 
the  United  Nations  Representative  repeats  the  view  ex- 
pressed on  page  25,  paragraph  56,  of  his  report  of  15  Octo- 
ber 1951  which  reads  as  follows : 

"Agreement  that  the  demilitarization  of  the  State  of 
Jammu  and  Kashmir  should  be  effected  in  a  single,  con- 
tinuous process  implied,  in  the  opinion  of  the  United 
Nations  Representative,  the  implementation  of  part  II  of 
the  13  August  1948  resolution,  together  with  paragraph  4 
(a)  and  (b)  of  the  5  January  1949  resolution  as  a 
whole    .     .     ." 

(b)  In  his  opinion,  paragraph  6  should  read  as  follows : 
"Agree  that  this  process  of  demilitarization  shall  be 


completed  on  15  July  1952,  unless  another  date  is  de- 
cided upon  by  the  representatives  of  the  Indian  and 
Pakistan  Governments  referred  to  in  Paragraph  9;" 
(c)   Paragraph  7  should  read  as  follows  : 

"Agree  that  the  demilitarization  shall  be  carried  out 
in  such  a  way  that  on  the  date  referred  to  in  paragraph 
6  above  the  situation  will  be: 

A.  On  the  Pakistan  side  of  the  cease-fire  line: 

(i)  the  tribesmen  and  Pakistan  nationals  not  nor- 
mally resident  therein  who  had  entered  the  State  for 
the  purpose  of  fighting  will  have  been  withdrawn ; 

(ii)  the  Pakistan  troops  will  have  been  withdrawn 
from  the  State,  and 

(iii)  large-scale  disbandment  and  disarmament  of 
the  Azad  Kashmir  forces  will  have  taken  place. 

B.  On  the  Indian  side  of  the  cease-fire  line : 

(i)  the  bulk  of  the  Indian  forces  in  the  State  will 
have  withdrawn ; 

(ii)   further  withdrawals  or  reductions,  as  the  case 
may  be,  of  the  Indian  and  States  Armed  forces  remain- 
ing in  the  State  after  the  completion  of  the  operation 
referred  to  in  B  (i)  above  will  have  been  carried  out; 
so  that  on  the  date  referred  to  in  paragraph  6  above 
there  will  remain  on  each  side  of  the  cease-fire  line  the 
lowest  possible  number  of  armed  forces  based  in  propor- 
tion on  the  number  of  armed  forces  existing  on  each  side 
of  the  cease-fire  line  on  1  January  1949". 

(d)  Paragraph  10  to  be  maintained  as  it  stands, 
namely : 

"Agree  that  the  Government  of  India  shall  cause  the 
Plebiscite  Administrator  to  be  formally  appointed  to 
office  not  later  than  the  final  day  of  the  demilitarization 
period  referred  to  in  paragraph  6  above;" 
The  United  Nations  Representative,  in  accordance  with 
the  request  of  the  Security  Council  that  he  give  his  views 
on  the  problem  confided  to  him,  has  presented  this  analysis 
of  the  problem  and  his  views  thereon,  with  the  hope  that 
they  will  help  the  Council  to  assist  the  parties  in  reaching 
an  agreement  on  the  problem  of  demilitarization  of  the 
State  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir  in  the  more  hopeful  atmos- 
phere on  the  subcontinent. 


U.N.  Committee  Approves  German  Election  Plan 

Statements  by  John  Sherman  Cooper 
U.S.  Delegate  to  the  General  Assembly 


TOWARD  A  UNITED  GERMANY  « 

My  purpose  in  speaking  again  upon  the  resolu- 
tion presented  by  the  United  Kingdom,  France, 
and  the  United  States  is  to  direct  the  attention  of 
the  Committee  to  the  central  issues  which  the  dele- 
gation of  the  United  States  believes  have  devel- 
oped from  our  deliberations. 

At  the  outset  I  wish  to  express  the  appreciation 
of  my  delegation  for  the  genuine  interest  expressed 
by  all  members  of  the  Committee  in  the  problems 
related  to  the  proposal  made  by  the  Governments 

1  Made  in  the  Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee  of  the  General 
Assembly  on  Dec.  17  and  released  to  the  press  by  the  U.S. 
Mission  to  the  U.N.  on  the  same  date.  For  a  statement 
by  Mr.  Cooper  on  Dec.  5,  see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  24,  1951, 
p.  1018 ;  for  text  of  the  tripartite  draft  resolution,  see  ibid., 
p.  1019. 


of  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  my  country. 
We  welcome  the  constructive  amendments  which 
have  been  tabled  by  the  delegations  of  Bolivia, 
Brazil,  Colombia,  Cuba,  and  Uruguay,2  and  by 
Canada,  Denmark,  Iceland,  Netherlands,  and 
Norway.3  We  believe  that  these  amendments  have 
improved  the  original  resolution  and  have  made 
more  explicit  certain  points  which  were  implied 
in  the  original  draft.  My  Government  fully  sup- 
ports the  tripartite  resolution  as  modified  by  these 
amendments. 

The  object  of  this  resolution  is  to  secure  the  aid 
of  the  United  Nations  in  taking  a  necessary  step 
toward  the  unification  of  Germany.    The  unifica- 


2  U.N.  doc.  A/AC.53/L.18,  dated  Dec.  15,  1951. 

3  U.N.  doc.  A/AC.53/L.17,  dated  Dec.  14,  1951. 
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tion  of  Germany  is,  as  every  one  of  us  knows,  the 
most  profound  wish  of  the  German  people.  In 
this  case,  their  wish  accords  with  the  fundamental 
interest  of  the  United  Nations — the  preservation 
and  promotion  of  peace. 

A  divided  Germany  must  always  endanger  the 
stability  of  Europe.  A  united  Germany,  demo- 
cratic and  nonaggressive  in  practice  and  spirit, 
would  reduce  the  tensions  and  fears  of  the  people 
of  both  Western  and  Eastern  Europe.  It  could 
remove  one  of  the  major  differences  between  the 
three  Western  Powers  and  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
unification  of  Germany  will  mark  a  substantial 
advance  toward  peace. 

The  only  legal  and  just  way  by  which  Germany 
can  ever  be  united  is  as  a  result  of  free  elections 
held  throughout  all  of  Germany.  An  apparent 
agreement  on  this  point  by  those  having  responsi- 


bility in  Germany  has  been  established  during  this 
debate.  The  German  people  say  this  is  true ;  the 
representatives  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  West 
Germany  and  the  representatives  of  the  Soviet 
zone  say  this  is  true;  the  three  Western  Powers 
and  the  Soviet  Union  say  this  is  true. 

Real  Issue  Between  East  and  West  Germany 

But  when  we  come  to  discuss  the  terms  of  free 
elections,  the  real  point  at  issue  between  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  West  Germany  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  East  Germany  and  between  the  three 
Western  Powers  and  the  Soviet  Union  becomes 
clear.  The  real  point  of  difference  is  this — What 
are  the  conditions  which  make  elections  really 
free? 

The  representatives  of  every  free  nation  sitting 
at  this  table  know  that  there  can  be  no  free  elec- 


Text  of  Resolution 

U.N.  doc.  A/AC.  53/L.  11/Rev.  2 
Adopted  December  19,  1951 

Whereas  the  Governments  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  United  States  and  France,  acting  on  a  proposal 
made  by  the  German  Federal  Chancellor,  have  brought 
before  the  General  Assembly  a  request  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  impartial  international  commission  to 
carry  out  a  simultaneous  investigation  in  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany,  in  Berlin,  and  in  the  Soviet  Zone 
of  Germany  in  order  to  determine  whether  existing  con- 
ditions there  make  it  possible  to  hold  genuinely  free 
elections  throughout  these  areas, 

Whereas  the  statements  made  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Federal  Government  of  Germany,  of  Berlin 
and  of  the  Soviet  Zone  of  Germany  before  the  Ad  Hoc 
Political  Committee  reveal  differences  of  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  conditions  existing  in  these  areas,  which 
makes  it  essential  that  such  an  investigation  shall  be 
carried  out  by  an  impartial  body ; 

The  General  Assembly, 

Having  regard  to  the  Purposes  and  Principles  of 
the  United  Nations  as  set  out  in  the  Charter,  taking 
due  account  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  four  Powers 
regarding  Germany,  and  desiring  to  make  its  contribu- 
tion to  the  achievement  of  the  unity  of  Germany  in 
the  interests  of  world  peace, 

1.  Considers  it  desirable  to  give  effect  to  the  above 
request ; 

2.  Resolves  to  appoint  a  Commission  composed  of 
representatives  of  Brazil,  Iceland,  Netherlands,  Pakis- 
tan and  Poland  which  shall  carry  out  immediately 
a  simultaneous  investigation  in  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany,  in  Berlin,  and  in  the  Soviet  Zone  of  Ger- 
many to  ascertain  and  report  whether  conditions  in 
these  areas  are  such  as  to  make  possible  the  holding 
of  genuinely  free  and  secret  elections  throughout  these 
areas.  The  Commission  shall  investigate  the  follow- 
ing matters  in  so  far  as  they  affect  the  holding  of  free 
elections ; 

(a)  The  constitutional  provisions  in  force  in  these 
areas  and  their  application  as  regards  the  various  as- 
pects of  individual  freedom,  in  particular  the  degree 
to  which,  in  practice,  the  individual  enjoys  freedom 
of  movement,  freedom  from  arbitrary  arrest  and  de- 
tention, freedom  of  association  and  assembly,  freedom 
of  speech,  press  and  broadcasting; 


(b)  Freedom  of  political  parties  to  organize  and 
carry  out  their  activities. 

(c)  The  organization  and  activities  of  the  judiciary, 
police  and  other  administrative  organs ; 

3.  Calls  upon  all  authorities  in  the  Federal  Republic, 
in  Berlin,  and  in  the  Soviet  Zone  to  enable  the  Commis- 
sion to  travel  freely  throughout  these  areas;  and  to 
allow  the  Commission  freedom  of  access  to  such  per- 
sons, places  and  relevant  documents  as  it  considers 
necessary  in  the  course  of  executing  its  task  and  to 
allow  it  to  summon  any  witnesses  whom  it  wishes  to 
examine ; 

4.  (a)  Directs  the  Commission  to  report  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date  to  the  Secretary-General,  for 
the  consideration  of  the  four  Powers  and  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  other  Members  of  the  United  Nations, 
the  results  of  its  efforts  to  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments with  all  the  parties  concerned  to  enable  it  to 
undertake  its  work  according  to  the  terms  of  the  pres- 
ent resolution ; 

(b)  Directs  the  Commission,  if  it  is  able  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangements  throughout  the  areas  con- 
cerned, similarly  to  report  the  findings  resulting  from 
its  investigation  of  conditions  in  these  areas,  it  being 
understood  that  such  findings  may  include  recommen- 
dations regarding  further  steps  which  might  be  taken 
in  order  to  bring  about  conditions  in  Germany  neces- 
sary for  the  holding  of  free  elections  in  these  areas; 

(c)  Directs  the  Commission,  if  it  is  unable  forthwith 
to  make  these  arrangements,  to  make  a  further  attempt 
to  carry  out  its  task  at  such  time  as  it  is  satisfied  that 
the  German  authorities  in  the  Federal  Republic,  in 
Berlin  and  in  the  Soviet  Zone  will  admit  the  Commis- 
sion, as  it  is  desirable  to  leave  the  door  open  for  the 
Commission  to  carry  out  its  task ; 

(d)  Directs  the  Commission  in  any  event  to  report, 
not  later  than  1  September  1952,  the  results  of  its  ac- 
tivities to  the  Secretary-General,  for  the  consideration 
of  the  four  Powers  and  for  the  information  of  the 
other  Members  of  the  United  Nations ; 

5.  Declares  that  the  United  Nations  is  prepared, 
after  being  satisfied  that  the  conditions  throughout 
the  areas  concerned  are  such  as  to  make  possible  the 
holding  of  genuinely  free  and  secret  elections,  to  offer 
its  assistance  in  order  to  guarantee  the  freedom  of 
the  elections ; 

6.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  furnish  the 
Commission  with  the  necessary  staff  and  facilities. 


January    14,    1952 
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tions  any  place  where  there  is  not  general  freedom. 
When  I  speak  of  freedom,  I  speak  of  a  freedom 
that  is  honored,  that  is  practiced,  and  that  is  pro- 
tected by  law.  There  may  be  much  talk  of 
constitutions  and  of  laws,  but  if  the  freedom  pro- 
claimed by  such  documents  is  violated  in  practice, 
their  existence  serves  only  to  make  more  repre- 
hensible the  wrong  done  to  man. 

We  have  heard  the  statements  of  representatives 
from  the  Federal  Republic  of  West  Germany  and 
from  the  Soviet  zone,  and  have  noted  the  sharp 
conflict  in  their  views. 

One  fact  stands  out  clearly.  The  spokesmen  of 
the  Soviet  zone  indicated  that  they  do  not  want 
to  reveal  to  an  impartial  international  commission 
the  conditions  which  exist  in  their  area.  The 
Federal  Republic,  on  the  other  hand,  stated  its 
desire  to  expose  itself  to  such  a  test. 

The  representatives  of  the  Federal  Republic 
spoke  of  the  development  of  democratic  govern- 
ment in  Western  Germany.  It  is  a  developing 
government.  In  Western  Germany,  as  in  all  of 
Germany,  there  are  some  remnants  of  Nazi  sym- 
pathy which  will  demand  the  continuing  opposi- 
tion of  the  German  people. 

The  distinguished  delegate  from  Israel  has 
spoken  of  the  dangers  of  a  revival  of  nazism  in 
Germany.  The  delegation  of  the  United  States 
understands  the  concern  of  his  country,  one  which 
derives  from  its  experience  with  Nazi  Germany. 
It  is  an  experience  whose  recurrence  all  free  na- 
tions, and  certainly  those  who  were  the  subjects 
of  its  aggression,  are  striving  to  prevent.  The 
United  States,  with  the  United  Kingdom  and 
France,  has  adhered  faithfully  to  the  policy  and 
conviction  that  these  influences  should  never  again 
become  effective. 

My  Government  has  not  overlooked  the  factors. 
The  criteria  established  in  the  resolution  are  broad 
enough  to  include  any  real  and  effective  resurgence 
of  nazism.  Those  who  oppose  the  revival  of  na- 
zism or  totalitarianism  of  any  form  should  be  first 
to  support  this  inquiry. 

But  most  important,  we  can  say  that  the  insti- 
tutions which  free  peoples  believe  are  the  true 
means  of  preventing  force  and  repression  exist  in 
Western  Germany.  I  speak  of  free  elections,  free 
information  media,  and  the  civil  and  political 
rights  of  the  individual. 

The  guarantee  of  freedom  in  Germany  lies  in 
the  growth  of  these  institutions  and  in  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  natural  desire  of  the  German  people 
for  self-government. 

Can  we  believe  that  similar  institutions  of 
freedom  exist  in  East  Germany  ?  The  represent- 
atives of  the  Federal  Republic,  drawing  upon 
their  own  knowledge  and  from  information  fur- 
nished by  thousands  of  refugees  from  the  Eastern 
zone,  told  the  story  of  conditions  in  East  Germany. 
Some  members  have  suggested  that  too  much  at- 
tention was  devoted  to  these  conditions.  It  was 
an  unpleasant  story,  but  at  times  it  is  necessary 
that  unpleasant  stories  be  heard  to  serve  truth. 
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Just  a  few  years  ago,  many  people  did  not  want 
to  believe  that  arbitrary  arrest,  the  secret  police, 
and  concentration  camps  existed  in  Nazi  Germany. 
It  was  an  unpleasant  story.  Today,  it  is  un- 
pleasant and  fearful  to  know  that  these  same  of- 
fenses against  liberty  and  the  human  spirit  exist 
in  somewhat  different  but  equally  dangerous 
forms.  But  this  knowledge  is  necessary  if  these 
conditions  are  to  be  changed. 

The  delegation  of  the  United  States  believes 
that  the  conditions  described  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Federal  Republic  exist.  If  they  do 
not,  it  is  difficult  to  explain  why  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  will  leave  their  homes  and 
even  their  families  to  flee  from  East  Germany  to 
West  Germany.  This  strange  one-way  traffic — 
strange  because  it  is  against  every  normal  instinct 
of  mankind — flows  not  from  West  to  East,  but 
only  from  East  to  West. 

Decisions  Facing  the  General  Assembly 

Mr.  President,  the  first  decision  that  we  must 
make  is  to  detei'mine  whether  the  General  As- 
sembly will  undertake  any  responsibility  toward 
helping  solve  this  very  serious  world  problem.  It 
must  decide  if  the  Three  Power  resolution  is 
reasonable  and  appropriate  as  an  affirmative  step 
in  this  direction.  In  making  these  decisions,  I 
believe  that  we  ought  to  take  into  account  the  influ- 
ence that  the  positive  interest  and  action  of  the 
United  Nations  can  bring  to  bear  upon  the  solution 
of  this  problem,  and  we  should  not  allow  that 
influence  to  be  conditioned  on  the  acceptance  or 
rejection  of  the  resolution  by  any  of  the  occupying 
powers. 

Now,  how  does  this  draft  resolution  help  us  in 
this  problem? 

If  it  is  permitted  to  function,  the  commission 
established  by  this  resolution  would  ascertain 
whether  the  conditions  for  free  elections  exist. 
If  this  commission  were  to  report  that  such  condi- 
tions do  exist,  the  way  would  be  clear  for  the  Four 
Powers  to  agree  upon  the  actual  holding  of  the 
elections  as  a  first  step  towards  a  unified  Germany. 
If  the  report  reveals  that  conditions  in  any  part 
of  Germany  do  not  permit  the  holding  of  free  elec- 
tions, it  would  at  the  same  time  provide  impartial 
findings  and  recommendations  which  the  four  oc- 
cupying powers  could  use  as  a  basis  for  further 
negotiations. 

The  reason  why  a  disinterested  determination 
of  fact  by  an  impartial  body  is  needed  became  per- 
fectly apparent  when  the  German  spokesmen  ad- 
dressed the  Committee.  Each  group  made  serioi 
charges  against  the  other.  A  United  Nations  com- 
mission could  report  the  facts  impartially;  ther 
action  could  follow. 

It  is  essential  that  the  German  people  shall 
able  to  express  their  will  freely  and  without  fear 
of  reprisal.  It  is  important  also  that  they  kno1? 
and  have  confidence  that  they  can  do  so. 
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Whatever  the  report  of  the  commission  may  be, 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  it  be  made  by 
an  independent  and  impartial  authority,  in  whom 
all  the  German  people  may  have  confidence.  It  is 
a  necessity  which  argues  strongly  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  commission  by  the  United  Nations. 

I  would  like  now  to  address  myself  to  the  al- 
ternative proposals  which  are  the  subject  of  reso- 
lutions before  the  Committee,  or  which  have  been 
suggested  in  speeches. 

U.S.S.R.'s  Proposal 

The  delegate  of  the  Soviet  Union  has  stated  that 
the  determination  of  fact  proposed  by  this  resolu- 
tion is  one  that  can  be  made  only  by  the  German 
people  through  the  representatives  of  the  Federal 
Republic  and  of  the  Soviet  zone. 

It  is  a  fact,  of  course,  that  there  are  no  freely 
elected  representatives  of  the  Soviet  zone.  But 
let  us  suppose  such  a  conference  should  be  called. 
It  is  certain  that  the  first  question  which  must  be 
advanced  by  the  representatives  of  the  Federal 
Republic  is  whether  conditions  exist  in  East  Ger- 
many which  would  permit  the  holding  of  free 
elections.  It  would  be  an  academic  exercise  to  go 
forward  with  the  formulation  of  an  election  law 
and  arrangements  for  holding  an  election  until 
this  prerequisite  is  established. 

The  argument  of  the  delegate  of  the  Soviet 
Union  has  a  superficial  appeal.  On  closer  exami- 
nation, it  is  another  reflection  of  their  policy — 
that  of  emphasizing  the  machinery  of  elections 
and  minimizing  the  basis  of  free  elections — the 
conditions  of  freedom  in  both  zones. 

It  has  been  urged  by  others  that  this  Committee 
should  take  no  action  and  defer  the  question  of 
United  Nations  assistance  until  the  Four  Powers 
have  agreed  that  conditions  suitable  to  the  hold- 
ing of  free  elections  exist  throughout  Germany. 
This  proposal  finds  expression  in  the  resolution 
introduced  by  the  distinguished  delegate  of  Swe- 
den on  behalf  of  his  delegation.  My  delegation 
is  mindful  of  the  interest  which  has  led  to  this 
proposal  and  to  its  support  by  several  delegations. 
Nevertheless,  we  cannot  agree  that  a  recommenda- 
tion that  the  four  occupying  powers  should  at- 
tempt at  this  time  to  reach  agreement  on  this 
matter,  is  the  most  affirmative  and  productive 
action  that  can  be  taken  by  the  General  Assembly. 

The  three  Western  Powers  have  submitted  this 
new  approach  to  the  General  Assembly  precisely 
because  our  efforts  to  reach  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union  have  failed. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  efforts  made  by 
the  three  Western  Powers  over  the  past  few  years 
to  reach  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  the 
holding  of  free  elections  throughout  Germany. 
Their  fruitlessness  is  best  recalled  by  the  record 
of  the  73  futile  sessions  which  the  four  Deputy 
Foreign  Ministers  held  in  Paris  earlier  this  year. 

Whatever   agreement   in   principle   might   be 
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found,  assuming  this  much  could  be  achieved  in 
a  Four  Power  meeting,  the  problem  of  achieving 
an  impartial  determination  of  conditions  affecting 
elections  would  still  remain.  It  is  our  view  that 
the  practical  effect  of  the  Swedish  resolution  is  to 
deny  the  possibility  of  success  for  this  new  pro- 
posal and  to  make  delay  a  certainty. 

From  larger  considerations,  my  delegation  can- 
not join  in  the  view  that  a  resolution  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  will  be  a  nullity  because  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  representatives  of  the  Soviet  zone 
have  expressed  their  opposition. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  General  Assembly 
should  assume  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  rep- 
resentatives of  East  Germany  can  always  dis- 
regard the  recommendations  of  the  United  Nations 
and  its  offer  of  aid  toward  the  solution  of  a  prob- 
lem which  they  say  they  seek  so  passionately. 

But,  if  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Germany 
shall  continue  to  refuse  the  aid  and  to  ignore  the 
recommendations  of  the  General  Assembly,  the 
United  States  still  believes  that  this  action  by  the 
Assembly  is  necessary  and  valuable. 

General  Assembly's  Moral  Responsibility 

The  great  authority  of  the  General  Assemblj7 
does  not  come  from  any  power  to  coerce.  It  comes 
from  the  power  to  recommend — the  power  to  set  an 
international  standard  of  conduct  against  which 
actions  can  be  judged  by  the  people  of  the  world. 
For  the  General  Assembly  to  refuse  to  exercise 
this  power  because  of  the  fear  that  its  recommen- 
dations will  not  be  followed  is  for  it  to  abdicate 
its  moral  responsibility,  to  cast  aside  the  oppor- 
tunity which  it  uniquely  possesses  of  raising  the 
standards  of  the  conduct  of  nations.  This  As- 
sembly, we  believe,  should  establish  this  commis- 
sion because  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do. 

To  refrain  from  taking  this  action  because  of 
the  threat  of  a  veto  by  the  Soviet  zone  authorities 
would  lower  the  prestige  and  diminish  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  United  Nations.  As  a  practical 
matter,  this  case  has  already  demonstrated  the 
moral  force  of  world  opinion,  including  the  opin- 
ion of  the  people  of  Germany,  on  the  actions  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  representatives  in  Eastern 
Germany.  Originally,  the  East  zone  authorities 
opposed  free  and  secret  elections.  Originally, 
General  Chuikov  would  not  answer  letters  of  the 
High  Commissioners  of  the  three  Western  Powers 
on  this  subject.  But  the  Federal  Republic  and  the 
Three  Powers  continued  to  press  the  point.  Now, 
the  East  German  authorities  and  the  Soviet  repre- 
sentatives alike  proclaim  their  devotion  to  the  idea 
of  free  and  secret  elections.  Originally,  the 
Soviet  representatives  opposed  the  Pakistani  res- 
olution inviting  German  representatives  to  express 
their  views  before  this  Committee.  But  the  Com- 
mittee adopted  this  resolution.  The  Federal  Re- 
public and  the  Government  of  Western  Berlin 
promptly   accepted   the   invitation.     The   Soviet 
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Union  found  itself  depicted  to  the  world  as  a 
power  denying  Germans  the  right  to  be  heard  in 
the  United  Nations.  It  reversed  its  policy,  and 
spokesmen  from  the  Soviet  zone  suddenly  ap- 
peared before  the  Committee. 

The  distinguished  delegate  of  the  Netherlands 
said  in  his  able  speech  that  the  policy  of  the  occu- 
pying powers  is  affected  and  influenced  continu- 
ously by  the  opinion  of  the  German  people  in  all 
zones  of  Germany. 

We  recall  that  Mayor  Renter  told  us  that  con- 
ditions in  the  Eastern  zone  of  Berlin  are  better 
than  in  the  major  part  of  the  Soviet  zone,  because 
of  the  example  of  life  in  the  Western  zone  and 
the  force  of  its  opinion. 

The  fact  that  the  United  Nations  has  concerned 
itself  with  this  problem  and  that  it  has  offered  its 
aid,  to  be  effective  immediately,  will  have  its  in- 
fluence on  opinion  and  may  hasten  the  betterment 
of  conditions.  I  believe  that  the  General  As- 
sembly should  be  confident  about  the  influence  of 
its  recommendations. 

The  opposition  expressed  here  to  the  sending 
of  the  commission  should  not  deter  us  from  adopt- 
ing this  resolution,  if  we  think  it  is  the  right  thing 
to  do.  Not  to  do  so,  in  my  judgment,  would  be 
very  unwise.  It  would  be  a  set-back  to  the  hopes 
of  all  Germans  for  progress  toward  the  unity  of 
their  country.  Specifically,  for  the  people  of  the 
Eastern  zone,  it  would  dash  the  hopes  which  have 
been  aroused  by  this  proposal.  The  mere  exist- 
ence of  this  commission  will  be  a  standing  re- 
minder to  the  people  in  the  Eastern  zone  of  Ger- 
many that  the  rest  of  the  world  has  not  forgotten 
them.  Its  existence  will  be  a  standing  reminder 
of  the  responsibility  to  those  who  by  their  policies 
delay  the  growth  of  democracy  throughout  Ger- 
many. We  have  offered  this  resolution  because  we 
want  to  see  Germany  unified,  but  with  freedom. 
We  have  offered  it  with  the  purpose  of  hastening 
the  day  when  a  unified  Germany  can  play  a  con- 
structive role  in  the  community  of  nations. 

U.S.  VIEWS  ON  RESOLUTION  2 

The  U.S.  delegation  voted  for  this  resolution 
because  it  believes  that  the  resolution  can  open  the 
way  to  the  establishment  of  a  unified  and  inde- 
pendent Germany,  free  to  take  a  responsible  place 
in  the  community  of  nations.  This  was  the  same 
reason  which  prompted  my  delegation  to  join  with 
the  delegations  of  France  and  the  United  King- 
dom in  presenting  this  proposal  to  the  General 
Assembly. 

The  present  resolution  is  the  product  of  care- 
ful consideration  in  the  Ad  Hoc  Political  Com- 


mittee. Other  delegations  have,  in  the  opinioi 
of  the  sponsors,  improved  the  original  draft 
great  deal  with  their  amendments  and  suggestions 
We  believe  the  resolution  as  it  now  stands  is  i 
true  United  Nations  document,  reflecting  the  view: 
of  many  members  and  reflecting  also  a  basic  pur 
pose  of  our  Charter — to  eliminate  sources  of  in 
ternational  tension  and  thus  to  improve  the  pros 
pect  of  peace. 

It  has  been  argued  against  this  proposal  tha' 
the  four  occupying  powers  should  settle  all  thes( 
matters  among  themselves.  But  it  has  been  pre 
cisely  the  refusal  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  come  t( 
reasonable  agreement  on  any  problem  concerning 
Germany  which  led  the  other  three  occupying 
powers  to  request  help  from  the  United  Nations 
It  has  been  further  argued  that  representatives  o: 
East  and  West  Germany  should  settle  this  par 
ticular  question  of  elections.  But  it  was  apparem 
to  all  who  heard  these  representatives  in  the  Com 
mittee  that  there  was  no  basis  of  mutual  confident 
between  them.  When  there  is  such  basic  disagree 
ment  on  facts  and  conditions  and  indeed  objectives 
then  is  a  good  time  for  the  United  Nations  to  exer 
cise  its  unique  functions  of  impartial  investigation 

This  investigation  in  Germany,  we  believe,  cai 
do  nothing  but  good.  If  the  commission  report* 
that  conditions  are  such  as  to  make  the  holding  o: 
genuinely  free  elections  possible,  the  way  will  b< 
open  for  the  Four  Powers  to  reach  agreement  01 
the  actual  holding  of  the  elections.  If  the  com 
mission  finds  conditions  unfavorable,  correctivi 
action  can  be  taken.  In  either  case,  progress  cai 
be  made  toward  the  objective  of  free  and  secre 
elections  resulting  in  the  unification  of  Germany 

My  Government  is  not  much  troubled  by  tin 
statement  of  the  Eastern  zone  authorities  that  the? 
will  not  give  entry  to  the  commission.  We  thinl 
they  may  change  their  minds  when  it  becomes  evi 
dent  to  the  Soviet  Government  that  its  refusal  to  le 
the  commission  in  provides  too  startling  a  contras 
with  its  professed  devotion  to  the  idea  of  Germai 
unity.  We  are  similarly  not  too  concerned  fr< 
Poland's  refusal  to  serve  on  the  commission.  W 
think  they  may  change  their  minds,  and  we  hopi 
they  will.  In  any  case,  we  believe  the  place  fo: 
Poland  should  be  kept  open  on  the  commission  ii 
order  to  demonstrate  what  I  am  sure  is  the  desiri 
of  the  General  Assembly:  that  the  commissioi 
should  be  a  balanced  one  giving  expression  to  thj 
chief  differing  points  of  view. 


2  Press  statement  made  by  Mr.  Cooper  following  the 
adoption  of  the  resolution  on  the  German  item  by  the 
Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee  on  Dec.  19. 


CORRECTION 

In  the  Bulletin  of  December  3,  1951,  p. 
879,  footnote  no.  1  should  read :  "Made  be- 
fore Committee  I  (Political  and  Security) 
on  Nov.  19  and  released  to  the  press  on  the 
same  date." 
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Department  of  State  Bulleth 


Reply  to  Attacks  on  U.S.  Attitude  Toward  Human  Rights  Covenant 


Statement  by  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
U.S.  Delegate  to  the  General  Assembly 1 


This  statement  is  a  reply  to  the  views  expressed 
by  Byelorussia,  Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  the 
Ukraine,  and  the  U.S.S.R.  concerning  the  United 
States  in  this  Committee.  My  observations  in  this 
statement  accordingly  relate  to  these  five  coun- 
tries. 

I  am  interested  that  these  five  countries  place 
so  much  stress  on  the  unity  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  in 
our  debates  here.  In  1948  those  five  countries  did 
not  vote  for  the  Declaration.  At  that  time  they 
were  critical  of  it.  Now  they  cite  it  for  their  own 
purposes.  They  seem  to  praise  the  Declaration 
one  time  and  minimize  its  importance  another 
time,  so  that  I  must  question  the  sincerity  of  their 
reliance  on  the  Declaration  at  this  point. 

The  delegates  of  a  number  of  these  countries 
expressed  concern  that  an  "illusory"  Covenant  on 
Human  Rights  might  be  drafted  in  the  United 
Nations.  The  term  "illusory"  is  descriptive  of 
the  type  of  covenant  which  the  delegates  of  these 
countries  are  seeking  to  have  drafted  in  the  United 
Nations.  For  example,  the  Soviet  Union  has  re- 
peatedly taken  the  initiative  in  the  General  As- 
sembly and  in  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights 
for  the  elimination  of  any  provision  in  the  Cov- 
enant on  implementation.  In  the  General  Assem- 
bly last  year,  the  Soviet  Union  proposed  that  these 
articles  be  deleted  on  the  ground  that  "their  in- 
clusion would  constitute  an  attempt  at  interven- 
tion in  the  domestic  affairs  of  states  and  would 
encroach  on  their  States  sovereignty."  This  pro- 
posal was  rejected  in  the  Third  Committee  last 
year  in  a  roll-call  vote.  Only  the  five  members  of 
this  Committee  now  attacking  the  United  States 
voted  for  this  proposal.    A  similar  proposal  was 

'Made  in  Committee  III  (Social,  Humanitarian,  and 
Cultural)  on  Dec.  20  and  released  to  the  press  by  the  U.S. 
Mission  to  the  U.N.  on  the  same  date.  For  an  earlier 
statement  by  Mrs.  Roosevelt  on  the  Human  Rights  Cove- 
nant, see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  31,  1951,  p.  1059. 
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rejected  by  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights  at 
its  1951  session. 

These  countries  protest  that  the  implementation 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Covenant  would  be  "shame- 
ful." What  nonsense  is  this?  A  Covenant  on 
Human  Rights  would  indeed  be  illusory  if  the 
proposal  of  the  U.S.S.R.  were  accepted  to  delete 
all  implementation  provisions  from  it.  It  seems 
to  me  that  freedom  must  be  preserved  primarily 
as  we  were  reminded  yesterday.  The  right  to 
think  and  freedom  to  speak  freely  are  among  the 
most  important  rights,  and  some  of  you  may 
realize  that  these  are  rights  that  have  become 
rather  illusory  in  some  countries. 

Even  Mr.  Vyshinsky  himself  acknowledges  the 
lack  of  freedom  in  his  country  when  he  observes 
in  the  book  he  edited  on  The  Law  of  the  Soviet 
State  that  in  his  state  "there  is  and  can  be  no 
place  for  freedom  of  speech,  press,  and  so  on,  for 
the  foes  of  socialism."  Thus  he  proclaims  a  so- 
called  freedom  for  only  those  supporting  the  dic- 
tates of  the  state.  Freedom  is  not  really  freedom 
unless  you  can  differ  in  thought  and  in  expression 
of  your  thought. 

The  speakers  from  these  five  countries  insist 
over  and  over  again  a  condition  of  perfection  exists 
in  their  countries.  It  always  seems  to  me  that 
when  things  are  so  absolutely  perfect  that  it  would 
almost  shine  out  and  you  would  not  have  to  express 
it  so  frequently.  I  can  only  say  that  I  wish  it 
were  possible  for  all  of  us  to  be  allowed  to  go  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  for  example,  to  see  for  ourselves 
the  actual  conditions  which  exist  there.  It  would 
be  very  helpful  if  even  some  impartial  observers 
were  allowed  to  report  to  us  on  the  actual  condi- 
tions existing  there. 

Now  let  me  turn  to  the  charge  made  by  some 
of  the  delegates  of  these  five  countries  that  the 
United  States  is  disregarding  the  interests  of  the 
Negroes  in  our  country.  Unfortunately  there  are 
instances  of  American  Negroes  being  victims  of 
unreasoning    racial    prejudice    in    my    country. 
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However,  we  do  not  condone  these  acts  in  the 
United  States.  We  do  everything  possible  to 
overcome  and  eliminate  such  discrimination  and 
racial  prejudice  as  may  still  exist.  Racial  dis- 
crimination in  my  country  is  irreconcilable  with 
the  fundamental  principles  of  humanity  and 
justice  which  are  embodied  in  our  Bill  of  Rights. 


The  Negro  in  the  U.S. 

Affirmative  steps  are  continually  being  taken 
to  combat  racial  discrimination.  Recently  the 
President  of  the  United  States  issued  an  Execu- 
tive order  to  insure  protection  against  racial  dis- 
crimination in  employment  under  Government 
contracts. 

The  President  has  on  several  occasions  estab- 
lished advisory  commissions  to  provide  evalua- 
tions of  the  progress  being  made  in  the  United 
States.  The  recommendations  of  these  commis- 
sions have  served  to  spur  further  action  to  obtain 
the  equality  we  are  seeking  in  my  country.  Chan- 
ning  Tobias,  now  on  the  United  States  delegation 
to  the  United  Nations,  was  one  of  the  Negroes  who 
served  on  some  of  these  commissions.  Some  of 
the  recommendations  and  reports  of  those  com- 
missions were  quoted  here  which  show  that  we 
do  not  hide  anything  that  is  wrong. 

Acts  of  prejudice  and  discrimination  by  private 
individuals  or  groups  in  my  country  are  more  than 
merely  deplored  by  the  Government  and  by  the 
vast  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
Not  only  through  laws  but  also  by  the  process  of 
education  and  in  many  other  ways,  efforts  are  con- 
stantly being  made  to  eliminate  racial  discrimina- 
tion. It  is  the  official  policy  of  the  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment, as  expressed  on  many  occasions  by  Presi- 
dent Truman,  that  the  remaining  imperfections  in 
our  practice  of  democracy,  which  result  from  the 
conduct  of  small  groups  of  our  people,  must  be 
corrected  as  soon  as  possible. 

Increased  activity  in  the  political  life  of  our 
country  has  been  characteristic  of  Negro  Ameri- 
cans. They  have  become  a  vital  factor  in  the  life 
of  our  local,  State,  and  National  Government.  A 
reflection  of  this  is  seen  in  the  number  of  Negroes 
holding  Government  Civil  Service  appointments. 
In  1938  there  were  80,000  Negroes  holding  such 
appointments ;  this  number  has  increased  to  270,- 
000.  Not  only  has  there  been  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  such  appointments,  but  also  they  are 
constantly  assuming  more  and  more  responsible 
positions  in  the  Government. 

Negroes  in  the  United  States  are  voting  in  in- 
creasing numbers  in  all  sections  of  our  country. 

It  was  suggested  here  that  in  certain  places  they 
were  still  having  difficulty  under  the  poll-tax  laws. 
Those  laws  are  rapidly  being  changed  and  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  where  it  was  not  possible  it 
is  now  possible  for  Negro  citizens  to  vote. 


In  addition,  the  years  from  1940  to  the  present 
have  seen  the  election  of  Negro  citizens  to  a  num- 
ber of  important  local,  state,  and  national  offices. 

At  the  same  time  I  wish  to  point  out  we  do  not 
claim  to  have  reached  perfection.  We  feel  that 
our  recognition  of  how  much  more  yet  remains  to 
be  done  is  a  source  of  strength  to  us  because  it 
serves  as  a  stimulant  to  press  ahead  with  our  task 
in  this  respect. 

It  so  happens  that  the  very  countries  which  are 
criticizing  the  United  States  in  this  Committee  are 
not  themselves  progressing  in  the  fields  of  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  in  their  own 
countries.  That  may  be  only  because  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  communication,  but  it  seems  to  us  that 
there  is  a  great  silence  among  the  people  of  those 
countries.  It  is  the  silence  of  a  people  shut  up 
behind  an  Iron  Curtain  where  human  rights  and 
life  are  being  stifled. 

I  will  not  take  the  time  of  the  Committee  to  list 
all  the  many  economic  and  social  advances  taking 
place  in  my  country.  They  are  well-known  to  all 
of  you  even  though  the  five  countries  to  whom  I 
am  addressing  my  remarks  repeatedly  disclaim 
knowledge  of  these  facts.  Many  of  you  have 
traveled  in  the  United  States.  I  will  simply 
mention,  however,  one  point — the  number  of  hours 
per  week  that  the  working  man  is  now  working  in 
my  country.  The  Federal  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  has  established  a  standard  workweek  of  40 
hours  and  serves  as  a  deterrent  against  longer 
hours  by  requiring  penalty  payments  for  overtime 
labor.  The  average  of  hours  worked  in  all  manu- 
facturing industries  has  now  declined  to  40i/2 
hours  a  week.  In  the  railroad  transportation  in- 
dustry, the  average  is  40^  hours  a  week.  In 
power  laundries  42  hours  a  week  is  the  average. 
In  textile  mills,  production  workers  average  41 
hours  a  week.  In  printing  and  publishing,  work- 
ers average  slightly  less  than  40  hours  a  week. 

The  charge  has  also  been  made  that  the  United 
States  favors  two  covenants  on  human  rights  in- 
stead of  a  single  covenant  because  the  United 
States  does  not  favor  economic  and  social  progress 
in  other  countries.  This  is  obviously  a  ridiculous 
and  false  argument.  It  perhaps  is  unnecessary  to 
answer  this  argument,  since  its  falsity  is  so  ob- 
vious; yet,  I  should  stop  for  a  few  minutes  to 
answer  it  frankly,  since  from  time  to  time  by  the 
repetition  of  a  particular  argument,  its  falsity  may 
soon  be  forgotten  and  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
repeated  so  many  times  without  answer  tends  to 
lull  some  into  thinking  that  there  perhaps  is  some 
merit  to  the  assertion. 
What  does  the  record  show  ? 

U.S.  Aid  to  Other  Countries 

The  United  States  Government,  in  the  course  of 
the  past  6  years,  has  made  available  over  30  billion 
dollars  in  the  form  of  loans  and  grants  to  various 
countries.     Of  this  amount,  a  total  of  over  5i/2 
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billion  dollars  has  been  made  available  to  countries 
in  underdeveloped  areas.  This  financial  assist- 
ance by  the  U.S.  Government  does  not  include  our 
subscription  of  635  million  dollars  to  the  Interna- 
tional Bank.  Nor  does  it  include  contributions 
which  we  have  made  to  U.N.  programs  such  as  the 
International  Children's  Emergency  Fund,  the 
International  Refugee  Organization,  Relief  and 
Rehabilitation  for  Refugees  of  Palestine,  and  the 
U.N.  expanded  Technical  Assistance  Program, 
contributions  which  have  in  large  part  been  used 
to  assist  in  the  improvement  of  economic  and  social 
conditions  in  underdeveloped  areas. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1951  alone,  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment made  available  on  a  grant  basis  over  a 
quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  for  programs  of  tech- 
nical and  economic  assistance  to  underdeveloped 
areas. 

As  is  well-known  in  this  Committee,  of  the  total 
financial  contributions  to  Unicef — some  155  mil- 
lion dollars — the  United  States  has  contributed 
about  100  million  dollars. 

Of  the  5y2  billion  dollars  made  available  to 
underdeveloped  areas  during  the  past  6  years  by 
the  United  States,  almost  V/2  billion  dollars  was 
made  available  by  the  U.  S.  Export-Import  Bank. 
This  assistance  has  been  in  the  form  of  loans  for 
economic-development  purposes  to  Latin  America, 
the  Near  East,  Africa,  and  Asia.  During  a  recent 
period  of  1  year,  the  Bank  loaned  over  395  million 
dollars.  Of  this  amount  over  96  percent  went  to 
underdeveloped  areas. 

Meeting  the  needs  of  underdeveloped  areas  for 
basic  facilities  in  such  fields  as  transportation, 
power,  communications,  and  public  health  serves 
as  a  springboard  for  attaining  higher  standards  of 
living  for  the  people  in  these  areas. 

I  have  cited  these  figures  of  capital  made  avail- 
able for  economic  development  from  the  United 
States  not  for  the  figures  themselves,  nor  for  self- 
praise.  I  have  cited  them  only  as  concrete  evi- 
dence that  the  Government  and  people  of  the 
United  States  are  very  much  interested  in  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  other  countries — and  in 
more  than  an  academic  way. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  this  year  de- 
cided to  increase  the  lending  authority  of  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  an  additional  1  billion  dollars. 
This  brings  the  basic  lending  capacity  of  the  Bank 
up  to  4%  billion  dollars  at  the  present  time. 

In  addition,  Congress  recently  appropriated 
over  400  million  dollars  to  support  a  widespread 
program  of  economic  and  technical  assistance  to 
agriculture  and  industry  in  the  Near  East,  Africa, 
Latin  America,  and  Asia.  These  funds  are  to  be 
made  available  almost  entirely  on  a  grant  basis. 

The  U.  S.  Technical  Cooperation  Administra- 
tion, established  about  a  year  ago,  has  been  con- 
stantly gaining  momentum.  During  the  first  year 
of  its  expanded  program,  almost  500  requests  for 
technical  assistance  were  approved.     By  August 


of  this  year,  programs  were  under  way  in  36 
countries  in  every  part  of  the  world. 

In  addition,  Congress  has  provided  that  up  to  13 
million  dollars  may  be  available  as  the  United 
States  contribution  to  the  United  Nations  ex- 
panded Technical  Assistance  Program  for  the  next 
fiscal  period. 

I  might  also  mention  that  the  United  States 
share  of  the  1950  gross  assessment  budget  of  the 
many  specialized  agencies,  including  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Organization,  the  International 
Children's  Emergency  Fund,  and  the  Palestine 
Refugee  Organization,  is  always  a  good  and  fair 
share.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  no  contri- 
butions to  these  organizations  have  been  made  by 
the  nations  attacking  the  United  States. 

We  understand  the  difficulties  faced  by  the 
Soviet  Union  in  rebuilding  her  economy  after  the 
war.  We  also  understand  that  she  is  expending 
funds  to  assist  the  countries  along  her  borders 
whose  economy  she  is  now  dominating.  But  if 
the  Soviet  Union  would  cut  down  the  large  ex- 
penditures she  has  continued  to  make  since  the 
end  of  the  war  for  her  large  armed  forces,  she 
would  have  more  funds  and  resources  with  which 
to  build  a  peaceful  economy  and  to  assist  other 
countries. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  Soviet  Union 
undertake  to  assist  the  economic  development  of 
other  countries  as  much  as  the  United  States  is 
doing — that  would  not  be  possible  since  our 
economy  is  so  much  stronger  than  that  of  the 
Soviet  Union — but  I  am  suggesting  that  the  Soviet 
Union  should  make  some  contribution  to  the  many 
economic  and  social  programs  of  the  United 
Nations  and  the  specialized  agencies,  to  show  in 
practice  as  well  as  in  their  speeches  that  it  has  a 
real  interest  in  the  economic  and  social  progress 
of  other  nations,  particularly  the  underdeveloped 
countries. 

I  hope,  Madame  Chairman,  that  I  have  made  it 
amply  clear  that  the  support  of  my  delegation  for 
two  covenants  on  human  rights  does  not  stem  from 
any  lack  of  interest  in  the  economic  and  social 
progress  of  people  in  our  own  country  or  any  dis- 
interest in  the  economic  and  social  progress  of 
other  countries. 

The  United  States  supports  two  covenants  be- 
cause we  believe  that  two  covenants  would  con- 
stitute a  practical  approach  to  the  question  before 
us.  We  do  not  believe  it  advisable  as  proposed 
by  some  delegations  that  everything  go  into  one 
covenant.  For  all  the  reasons  I  have  previously 
stated  in  this  Committee,  we  would  make  much 
greater  progress  in  the  achievement  of  human 
rights  and  freedoms  in  the  world  by  the  simul- 
taneous completion  of  two  documents — one  on 
civil  and  political  rights  and  the  other  on  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  cultural  rights,  and  the  attacks 
of  the  countries  which  I  have  been  answering  have 
not  changed  my  point  of  view  on  this  subject. 


January    14,    7952 
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U.S.  Explains  Vote  on  Yugoslav  Item 


Statement  by  John  Sherman  Cooper 
U.S.  Delegate  to  the  General  Assembly 


On  behalf  of  the  delegation  of  the  United  States, 
I  would  like  to  speak  briefly  of  the  considerations 
which  led  my  delegation  to  support  the  Yugoslav 
resolution  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  General 
Assembly. 

We  have  given  this  resolution  our  support  be- 
cause it  provides  a  series  of  reasonable  recom- 
mendations which,  if  followed,  can  lessen  the  ten- 
sion between  Yugoslavia  and  the  seven  states  listed 
in  the  Yugoslav  complaint.  It  cannot  be  reason- 
ably doubted  that  such  tension  exists.  In  the  Ad 
Hoc  Committee,  we  heard  Mr.  Djilas  describe  in 
detail  and  with  thorough  documentation  the  ag- 
gressive campaign  which  is  being  pressed  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  Governments  of  Bulgaria, 
Hungary,  Rumania,  Albania,  Czechoslovakia,  and 
Poland  against  the  Yugoslav  Government.  The 
countercharges  made  against  Yugoslavia  during 
the  Committee  debate  by  these  seven  states  con- 
firmed at  the  very  least  the  existence  of  a  serious 
state  of  tension. 

The  resolution  is  very  mild  in  its  terms  and  in 
substance  recommends  that  all  of  the  governments 
concerned  should  conduct  their  relations  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  spirit  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter.  It  notes  the  statement  of  Yugoslavia  that 
it  is  ready  to  contribute  on  its  part  all  that  is  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  these  recommendations.  It  is 
difficult  to  understand  why  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  other  members  of  the  Soviet  group  oppose  so 
strongly  this  mild  resolution.  It  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  these  states  can  thus  deny  their 
clear  obligation  to  conduct  their  relations  with 
Yugoslavia  or  with  any  other  state  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  in  voting  for  the  Yugo- 
slav resolution,  my  delegation  supported  the  Char- 
ter principles  of  national  independence,  territorial 

1  Made  in  a  plenary  session  of  the  General  Assembly  on 
Dee.  14  and  released  to  the  press  by  the  U.S.  Mission  to 
the  U.N.  on  the  same  date. 


Text  of  Yugoslav  Resolution 

U.N.  doc.  A/L.9 

Adopted  December  14,  1951 

The  General  Assembly, 

Having  Considered  the  complaint  submitted  to 
it  by  the  delegation  of  the  Federal  People's  Republic 
of  Yugoslavia  concerning  the  activities  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
and  the  Governments  of  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  Ro- 
mania and  Albania,  as  well  as  the  Governments  of 
Czechoslovakia  and  Poland,  against  Yugoslavia, 

Viewing  with  serious  concern  the  tension  be- 
tween Yugoslavia  on  the  one  side,  and  the  other 
above-mentioned  countries  on  the  other  side, 

Mindful  of  the  purpose  of  the  United  Nations 
"to  develop  friendly  relations  among  nations  based 
on  respect  for  the  principle  of  equal  rights  and 
self-determination  of  peoples,  and  to  take  other 
appropriate  measures  to  strengthen  universal 
peace", 

Mindful  of  the  authority  of  the  General  Assembly 
to  "recommend  measures  for  the  peaceful  adjust- 
ment of  any  situation,  regardless  of  origin,  which 
it  deems  likely  to  impair  the  general  welfare  or 
friendly  relations  among  nations", 

1.  Takes  note  of  the  declaration  of  the  Yugoslav 
delegation  that  the  Government  of  Yugoslavia  for 
its  part  is  ready  to  do  all  that  is  necessary  for  the 
carrying  out  of  the  recommendations  of  the  present 
resolution ; 

2.  Recommends  that  the  Governments  concerned  : 

(a)  Conduct  their  relations  and  settle  their  dis- 
putes in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter; 

(b)  Conform  in  their  diplomatic  intercourse 
with  the  rules  and  practices  which  are  customary 
in  international  relations ; 

(c)  Settle  frontier  disputes  by  means  of  mixed 
frontier  commissions  or  other  peaceful  means  of 
their  choice. 


integrity,  and  self-determination  of  people.  In 
the  case  of  Yugoslavia,  these  principles  are  threat- 
ened by  aggressive  pressures  designed  to  subvert 
and  overthrow  the  Yugoslav  Government.  If  this 
campaign  continues,  there  is  the  danger  that  it 
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could  lead  to  serious  trouble  in  the  Balkans,  with 
repercussions  throughout  the  world.  It  is  clear  to 
all  of  us  that  any  new  recourse  to  aggression  in 
the  world  today  might  strain  to  the  breaking  point 
the  fabric  of  world  peace.  It  is  our  duty  to  strive 
to  reduce  these  strains  on  peace  and  to  lessen  ten- 
sion wherever  it  exists. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  others  in  its  group  have 
■called  attention  to  the  economic  and  military  as- 
sistance now  being  provided  by  my  country  to 
Yugoslavia.  As  we  have  said  so  often,  we  are 
providing  this  assistance  at  the  request  of  Yugo- 
slavia in  order  to  help  that  country  increase  its 
ability  to  defend  itself  and  to  maintain  its  inde- 
pendence. In  this  connection,  our  delegation  re- 
called in  the  Committee  the  substantial  assistance 
provided  by  the  American  people  to  the  Soviet 
Union  during  the  war  against  Nazi  Germany. 
This  aid  was  provided,  as  it  is  now  provided  to 


Yugoslavia,  despite  the  fact  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  reject  the  Communist  philosophy 
and  system.  We  have  provided  aid  in  each  case 
because  fundamental  principles  of  national  in- 
dependence and  territorial  integrity  were  involved 
in  opposition  to  aggression.  We  have  provided 
aid  to  strengthen  the  security  of  the  free  nations, 
including  the  United  States,  against  aggression. 
These  principles,  set  forth  so  clearly  in  the  Char- 
ter, the  United  States  has  always  supported. 

Yugoslavia  has  declared  in  the  resolution  that 
has  been  adopted  that  it  is  prepared  to  contribute 
on  its  part  all  that  is  necessary  to  carry  out  its  rec- 
ommendations. We  must  hope  that  the  countries 
listed  in  the  Yugoslav  complaint  will  heed  the 
recommendations  that  now  go  to  them  from  the 
General  Assembly,  and  that  they  will  not  ignore 
its  spirit.  For  in  truth,  that  is  all  the  General 
Assembly  really  asks. 


Importance  of  Land  Reform 


Statement  by  Channing  Tobias 

U.S.  Delegate  to  the  General  Assembly 1 


The  U.S.  delegation  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  is 
highly  appropriate  that  the  question  of  land  re- 
form be  considered  under  the  topic  of  economic 
development  of  the  underdeveloped  countries. 
This  problem,  as  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
has  stated,  is  a  necessary  part  of  any  effective  and 
comprehensive  program  of  economic  development. 

Indeed,  the  U.S.  delegation  feels  that  the  prob- 
lem of  land  reform  has  an  importance  that  extends 
beyond  the  economic  sphere.  As  the  distin- 
guished delegate  of  India  stated  at  the  recent  Con- 
ference of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion— "Individual  ownership  of  land  by  the  farm- 
ers themselves  is  one  of  the  best  means  of  promot- 
ing the  dignity  of  the  individual  and  of  stabilizing 
the  democratic  structure  of  society."  He  then 
went  on  to  say  that  land  reform  "is  fundamental 
to  the  democratic  future  of  the  world." 

We  are  glad  to  note  that  the  66  countries  who 
are  members  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organi- 
zation agreed  with  this  view  and  adopted  a  strong 
resolution  on  the  subject  of  land  reform.  They 
declared  that  the  elimination  of  anachronisms  and 

'Made  in  Committee  II  (Economic  and  Financial)  on 
Dec.  20  and  released  to  the  press  by  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the 
U.N.  on  the  same  date. 


defects  from  the  existing  agrarian  structures  is  es- 
sential to  economic  progress.  They  stated  further 
that  such  measures  will  materially  contribute  to 
human  freedom  and  dignity.  They  emphasized 
the  fact  that  such  measures  are  needed  in  order 
to  achieve  social  stability  and  democratic  develop- 
ment. 

Land  reform  is  of  transcendent  importance. 
It  affects  the  daily  lives  of  that  three-quarters  of 
the  world's  entire  population  that  depends  upon 
the  land  for  its  livelihood.  In  vast  areas  of 
Southeast  Asia,  the  Middle  East,  Latin  America, 
and  Africa,  where  the  great  majority  of  the  popu- 
lation are  farmers,  land  is  at  the  present  time  the 
main  source  of  wealth.  Unless  that  land  is  held 
through  a  system  of  ownership  which  best  reflects 
the  needs  of  the  people,  and  unless  that  land  is  cul- 
tivated by  methods  best  calculated  to  get  maxi- 
mum results,  the  economy  of  the  entire  world  will 
suffer. 

The  excellent  report  which  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral has  prepared  in  response  to  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  fifth  session  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly shows  that  over  a  large  part  of  the  world  such 
systems  of  ownership  and  efficient  methods  of 
cultivation  do  not  prevail. 


January   74,    1952 
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What  Is  Land  Reform? 

The  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  has  just 
enumerated  a  number  of  the  aspects  of  this  many- 
sided  problem.  Its  Conference  declared  "that  in 
many  countries  the  agrarian  structure  has  most 
serious  defects."  The  Fao  Conference  pointed 
particularly  to  the  uneconomic  size  of  farms,  the 
fragmentation  of  holdings,  the  maldistribution  of 
landownership,  excessive  rents,  inequitable  sys- 
tems of  taxation,  insecurity  of  tenure,  perpetual 
indebtedness,  and  the  lack  of  clear  title  to  land 
and  water. 

If  I  may  be  more  specific:  Let  us  take  a  look 
at  the  question  of  interest  rates  which  a  farmer 
must  pay  in  order  to  buy  the  seed  or  the  equipment 
which  he  needs.  In  some  cases,  these  rates  range 
from  50  percent  to  100  percent  a  year. 

Or,  take  the  question  of  rents.  In  some  coun- 
tries tenant  farmers  have  to  pay  landlords — fre- 
quently absentee  landlords — rentals  as  high  as  50 
to  70  percent  of  the  value  of  the  crops  which  they 
produce.  Sometimes,  they  must  also  pay,  in  addi- 
tion, what  is  in  effect,  the  salary  of  a  middleman — 
the  rent  collector. 

Sometimes,  indeed,  the  tenant  has  no  assurance 
that  he  will  be  allowed  to  remain  on  his  land  from 
year  to  year.  How  then  can  he  be  expected  to  have 
either  the  resources  or  the  desire  to  improve  that 
land  ?  It  has  been  said  that  "a  man  will  fight  for 
his  farm  or  his  home,  but  not  for  a  stack  of  rent 
receipts."  But  he  will  strive  to  improve  his  farm 
or  his  home  if  he  owns  them.,  or  if  he  has  a  feeling 
of  security  of  tenure. 

Now,  what  is  it  that  we  have  in  mind  when  we 
talk  of  land  reform?  The  popular  conception  of 
land  reform  is  the  breaking  up  of  large  estates. 
Our  concept  of  agrarian  reform  goes  far  beyond 
this.  Our  concern  is  with  the  people  who  work  on 
the  land.  Our  concern  is  with  a  whole  series  of 
measures  looking  toward  improving  the  way  of 
life  of  the  man  who  actually  tills  the  soil. 

To  be  sure,  opportunity  to  own  the  land  one 
works  is  a  key  part  of  this  concept.  But  there  are 
other  equally  important  aspects.  They  include 
the  means  for  obtaining  credit  on  reasonable  terms 
to  purchase  land  and  to  acquire  the  necessary  facil- 
ities for  agricultural  production  and  improved 
rural  living.  They  include  facilities  for  market- 
ing agricultural  commodities  at  a  fair  return. 
They  include  a  system  of  farm  taxation  that  is  not 
inequitable.  They  include  opportunity  for  learn- 
ing improved  techniques  of  agricultural  produc- 
tion. They  include  improved  conditions  of  rural 
living. 

Illustrations  of  Land  Reform 

We  have  already  heard  the  statement  of  the  dis- 
tinguished representative  of  China  with  regard  to 
what  has  been  accomplished  through  land  reform 
in  Taiwan.  We  look  forward  to  hearing  from 
other  of  our  colleagues  as  to  the  accomplishments 
in  their  respective  countries. 
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At  the  recent  Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion Conference  the  Japanese  delegate  described 
what  has  recently  been  accomplished  in  his 
country.  He  stated  that  before  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  land-reform  law,  two-thirds  of  all 
Japanese  farmers  rented  all  or  part  of  the  land 
they  cultivated.  Rents  were  usually  paid  in  kind 
on  the  basis  of  about  50  percent  of  the  "normal" 
crop  of  the  land  rented.  This,  in  fact,  meant  70 
percent  or  more  of  the  actual  harvest.  The  tenants 
had  no  bargaining  power.  They  had  no  guaran- 
tees of  secure  tenure.  Economic  instability  and 
social  strife  were  all  too  prevalent.  Tenant  dis- 
putes and  tenant  riots  occurred  frequently. 

As  a  result  of  the  1946  land-reform  laws  in 
Japan  the  Government  purchased  rented  agricul- 
tural land  and  resold  it  to  the  cultivators.  The 
land  was  paid  for  with  24-year  bonds  of  the 
Japanese  Government,  bearing  3.6  percent  inter- 
est. Thus,  the  entire  process  of  shifting  owner- 
ship was  financed  locally. 

The  results  have  been  impressive !  The  culti- 
vated area  operated  by  tenants  has  already  been 
reduced  from  46  percent  of  the  total  cultivated 
area  to  10  percent.  Land  which  is  still  being 
rented  is  subject  to  fixed  rental  ceilings.  The 
landlord-tenant  relationship  is  now  based  on  model 
leases,  thus  giving  the  tenant  security  of  tenure. 
Moreover,  in  order  to  insure  that  the  progress 
which  has  been  achieved  will  be  maintained,  the 
purchase  of  agricultural  land  is  restricted  to  those 
who  will  actually  cultivate  it. 

The  results  of  the  Japanese  experiment  were 
summarized  by  the  Japanese  delegate  to  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization  in  the  following 
words :  "The  successful  completion  of  the  reforms 
in  land  tenure  can  be  considered  a  major  factor  for 
the  future  improvement  of  Japanese  agriculture 
and  the  alleviation  of  rural  unrest.  The  Japanese 
farmer  today  already  enjoys  a  better  living  stand- 
ard than  ever  before  as  a  result  of  the  land  reform 
programme.  Even  more  important  however,  he 
has  achieved  a  new  social  and  political  status  free 
of  domination  by  nonagrarian  interests." 

The  United  States  Interest  in  Land  Reform 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  will  recall,  the  sub- 
ject of  land  reform  was  first  introduced  into  this 
body  by  Secretary  of  State  Acheson  in  the  opening 
plenary  session  of  the  fifth  assembly.  He  raised 
this  question  because  of  its  vital  significance  to  the 
world. 

Our  own  land-reform  history  is  a  long  one.  It 
is  a  democratic  one.  It  goes  back  to  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, one  of  the  founders  of  our  country.  It  was 
his  philosophy  that  those  who  till  the  soil  should 
own  it.  To  him  the  small  landholder  was  "the 
most  precious  part  of  a  state."  This  is  still  our 
philosophy. 

As  our  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  recently 
said  :  "Evidently  a  little  bit  of  land,  a  little  bit  of 
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opportunity  can  do  for  world  peace  something  that 
great  armies  cannot  possibly  accomplish.  It  is 
something  that  happens  inside  a  person.  It  is 
something  that  cannot  be  shot  or  chained." 

Mr.  President,  the  statements  of  Mr.  Jefferson 
and  our  present  Secretary  of  Agriculture  are  not 
very  different.  Both  agree  that  a  nation  of  farm 
owners,  a  nation  where  tenants  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  become  farm  owners,  is  a  nation  possess- 
ing the  basic  elements  of  political  stability. 

The  legislative  history  of  our  land  reform  began 
in  1862.  In  that  year  my  Government  started  a 
program  to  insure  that  the  undeveloped  lands  in 
the  western  part  of  the  United  States  would  be 
owned  by  those  who  cultivated  them. 

In  that  year  three  steps  were  taken  which  have 
shaped  the  development  of  American  land  reform 
down  to  the  present. 

The  first  was  the  parceling  out  of  free  160-acre 
farms  to  families  who  would  live  on  them  and  till 
them  for  5  years. 

The  second  step  was  the  establishment  of  a 
national  department  of  agriculture.  Its  job  is  to 
gather  and  make  available  information  for  the 
benefit  of  the  farmer.  It  carries  on  vast  research 
projects.  It  makes  the  results  of  its  experiments 
available  so  that  the  farmer  may  improve  the 
yield  of  his  land.  It  carries  on  extension  courses 
in  every  field  of  rural  life. 

The  third  thing  the  Federal  Government  did  in 
1862  was  to  give  the  States  large  tracts  of  land 
for  endowing  agricultural  colleges.  Many  of  our 
great  agricultural  institutions  today  obtain  a  large 
part  of  their  income  from  these  lands. 

The  American  people  appreciate  the  foresight 
of  their  forefathers.  They  feel  that  our  family- 
owned-and-operated  farms  have  strengthened  our 
national  economy.  We  have  benefited  from  the 
advances  made  possible  by  the  research  and  edu- 
cational services  that  were  begun  almost  a  hun- 
dred years  ago.  The  result  has  been  constantly 
increasing  agricultural  harvests.  In  the  past  10 
years,  our  farm  production  has  risen  40  percent. 

In  the  meantime  we  have  striven  to  keep  our 
farm  lands  in  the  hands  of  their  cultivators.  Over 
the  years  we  have  developed  a  coordinated  system 
of  farm  credit  at  reasonable  interest  rates.  Ameri- 
can farmers  today  can  obtain  long-term  mortgage 
credit,  short-term  operating  credit,  and  emergency 
disaster  loans.  We  have  started  a  system  of  crop 
insurance  against  unavoidable  losses  due  to 
weather,  insects,  and  plant  diseases. 

To  aid  the  farmer  in  purchasing  his  materials 
and  selling  his  crops  we  have  encouraged  the  de- 
velopment of  cooperatives.  Today,  our  coopera- 
tives do  an  annual  business  of  9  billion  dollars. 
They  are  active  in  the  fields  of  production,  market- 
ing, purchasing,  and  servicing  farm  machinery. 
They  have  been  particularly  successful  in  making 
credit  available  to  our  farmers. 

We  have  aided  the  farmer  through  soil-conser- 
vation measures.    We  have  established  grading 


and   standards   for  his   produce.     We   maintain 
State  and  Federal  inspection  services. 

Our  Government  has  also  been  active  in  raising 
the  standards  of  rural  living.  Through  the  Fed- 
eral Rural  Electrification  Authority,  we  are  help- 
ing the  small  and  the  poorer  farmers  to  bring  elec- 
tricity into  their  homes  and  farm  buildings.  Fif- 
teen years  ago,  when  this  Government  program 
was  started,  about  10  percent  of  our  farm  families 
had  electricity.  Today  almost  nine  out  of  every 
ten  have  it. 

Our  approach  to  our  farm  problem  is  based  on  a 
simple  fundamental  concept.  It  is  to  help  the 
farmer  help  himself.  This  approach  has  pro- 
duced results.  Within  the  past  15  years  the  num- 
ber of  tenants — those  who  rent  all  the  land  they 
operate — has  declined  from  42  percent  to  26.8 
percent.  Share  croppers  represent  less  than  8 
percent  of  the  rural  population.  Even  in  our 
southern  States,  where  admittedly  conditions  have 
been  far  from  perfect  and  where  the  problem  has 
been  accentuated  by  racial  inequalities,  the  propor- 
tion of  farms  operated  by  share  croppers  has  de- 
creased from  21  percent  in  1935  to  12  percent  at 
the  present  time,  a  decline  from  716,000  to  350,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  have  said  does  not  in  any 
way  imply  that  we  have  solved  the  problem  of  land 
tenure  in  the  United  States.  We  still  have  prob- 
lems that  must  be  resolved.  We  still  have  prob- 
lems of  tenure,  land  distribution,  and  migratory 
farm  labor.  We  are  applying  ourselves  to  their 
solution  and  we  shall  continue  to  do  so. 

We  recognize,  of  course,  that  the  program  devel- 
oped to  meet  the  needs  of  the  farmer  in  the  United 
States  cannot  be  applied  automatically  every- 
where. We  do  feel,  however,  that  some  of  our 
techniques  might  be  adaptable  to  other  countries. 
We  intend  to  do  our  best  to  make  the  results  of 
our  own  experience  available  to  those  who  wish  to 
profit  by  them. 

What  Has  Been  Done  Since  Last  Year 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  delegation  wants  to  express 
its  great  appreciation  of  what  has  been  accom- 
plished since  our  last  session  in  the  field  of  land 
reform.  We  wish  to  compliment  the  Secretary- 
General  for  his  comprehensive  report.  It  has 
served  to  spotlight  the  problems  and  the  difficul- 
ties which  exist  in  this  field  throughout  the  world. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  report,  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  adopted  a  resolution  which  my 
delegation  had  the  honor  to  sponsor.  That  reso- 
lution, while  recognizing  clearly  that  no  one  meas- 
ure or  group  of  measures  can  be  expected  to  meet 
all  situations,  nevertheless  draws  to  the  attention 
of  governments  some  16  major  types  of  measures 
which  might  be  used  singly  or  in  combination  to 
remedy  existing  anachronisms  and  defects.  The 
resolution  also  recommends  that  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  specialized  agencies  pursue  certain 
specific  lines  of  activity.     It  provides  for  regular 
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reporting  on  this  problem  and  on  the  progress 
achieved. 

The  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  has 
this  very  month  completed  its  first  full-scale  con- 
sideration of  agrarian  reform.  The  delegates 
from  its  66  member  countries  took  this  matter 
with  the  greatest  seriousness.  The  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  resolution,  to  which  I 
have  already  referred,  lays  out  its  own  detailed 
program  of  work  in  this  field.  We  hope  that  the 
International  Labor  Organization  (Ilo)  and  the 
Unesco  will  take  similar  steps. 

The  ground  work  has  been  laid  for  action.  We 
shall  look  forward  to  watching  progress  achieved 
in  member  countries. 

The  Tenets  of  Land  Reform 

Meanwhile,  if  land  reform  is  to  become  a  real- 
ity, there  are  six  tenets  which  we  must  constantly 
keep  in  the  forefront. 

1.  Land  reform  must  come  largely  from  the 
efforts  of  governments  themselves.  It  will  not 
come  from  the  outside,  irrespective  of  any  assist- 
ance that  can  be  made  available  by  other  govern- 
ments or  by  intergovernmental  organizations. 
Land  reform  requires  a  conviction,  not  only  among 
the  people  who  live  on  the  land.  It  requires  con- 
viction among  public  officials  and  national  leaders. 

2.  If  the  work  of  the  intergovernmental  organ- 
izations is  to  be  productive  in  the  field  of  land 
reform,  they  will  need  the  full  cooperation  of 


their  member  governments.  This  means  that  the- 
questionnaire  called  for  by  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council,  and  which  governments  will  be 
receiving  from  the  Secretary-General,  must  be 
treated  seriously. 

3.  There  can  be  technical  assistance  in  the  field 
of  land  reform  only  if  it  is  requested  by  govern- 
ments. 

4.  To  be  most  effective,  requests  for  technical 
assistance  in  land  reform  should  be  related  to 
complementary  programs  in  the  field  of  rural  in- 
dustrial development. 

5.  There  is  no  one  formula  that  can  be  applied 
across-the-board  in  all  countries.  Every  country 
has  its  own  problems.  Each  type  of  agriculture 
involves  different  problems.  Every  country  must 
determine  its  own  problems. 

6.  Land  reform  must  be  started  now.  There- 
is  little  time  to  ponder  over  the  perfection  of  ideal 
schemes.  Progress  must  not  be  held  back  merely 
because  one  of  the  many  elements  of  a  plan  may 
not  be  ready  for  implementation. 

The  resolution  which  we  are  proud  to  cosponsor 
with  our  friends  from  Brazil,  Pakistan,  and  Thai- 
land requires  no  further  elaboration  on  the  part 
of  the  U.S.  delegation.  It  calls  for  action.  We 
in  the  United  States  stand  ready — both  through 
the  United  Nations  and  bilaterally — to  help  in 
carrying  forward  this  great  work.  I  know  that 
the  hundreds  of  millions  of  people  throughout  the 
world  who  will  be  benefited  will  wish  the  United. 
Nations  success  in  this  matter. 


U.S.  Reports  on  Pacific  Trust  Territory 


The  U.S.  Mission  to  the  United  Nations  on 
December  18  made  public  the  report  of  the  United 
States  on  its  administration  of  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1951.  The  report  covers  the  last  years 
of  administration  by  the  Department  of  the  Navy. 
By  Presidential  order,  the  administration  of  the 
islands  was  transferred  on  June  30,  1951,  to  the 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government  responsible  for  the  conserva- 
tion and  development  of  natural  resources  and  for 
the  administration  of  non-self-governing  peoples 
under  United  States  jurisdiction.1 

The  trust  territory  is  composed  of  the  Marshall, 
the  Caroline,  and  the  Mariana  Islands  (except 
Guam)  covering  some  3  million  square  miles  of 
the  Western  Pacific  Ocean  north  of  the  equator. 
The  90  island  units,  made  up  of  2,141  individual 

1  Bulletin  of  July  16,  1951,  p.  105. 


islands  with  a  total  land  area  of  approximately 
687  square  miles,  are  spread  over  a  region  2,727 
statute  miles  in  width  and  1,477  miles  north  and 
south  at  its  widest  point.  The  territory  formerly 
was  mandated  to  Japan  and  was  wrested  from  that 
country  during  World  War  II. 

The  indigenous  population  of  the  territory  on 
June  30,  1951,  was  55,730.  Three-fifths  of  the 
inhabitants  live  on  the  six  principal  island  units : 
Saipan,  the  Palaus,  Yap,  Truk,  Ponape,  and  Ma- 
juro.  The  people  are  Micronesians,  meaning  peo- 
ple of  the  tiny  islands.  Their  cultures  vary 
markedly  among  island  groups  and  even  among 
islands  and  atolls  in  the  same  geographic  areas. 
This  is  further  complicated  by  differing  degrees 
of  acculturations  acquired  from  contacts  with 
Spaniards,  Germans,  Japanese,  and  Americans, 
each  of  whom  have  had  a  part  in  history  of  the 
islands  over  the  last  century  and  a  half.     Nine 
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individual  languages  are  spoken  and  most  of  these 
are  subdivided  into  distinctive  local  dialects. 

On  November  6,  1946,  while  the  islands  were 
under  military  occupation,  President  Truman  an- 
nounced that  the  United  States  was  prepared  to 
place  the  islands  under  trusteeship,  with  the 
United  States  as  administering  authority.  The 
draft  trusteeship  agreement  was  formally  sub- 
mitted to  the  Security  Council  on  February  17, 
1947,  and  after  slight  modification  was  unani- 
mously approved  on  April  2,  1947.  While  the 
administration  of  the  islands  has  been  conducted 
by  the  Department  of  the  Navy,  a  civilian-type 
administration  (as  distinct  from  military  govern- 
ment) has  been  employed  by  order  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  since  July  18,  1947.  The  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  Pacific,  and  United  States  Pa- 
cific Fleet,  continued  to  hold  the  office  of  High 
Commissioner  of  the  trust  territory  until  January 
8,  1951,  when  President  Truman  appointed  the 
Hon.  Elbert  D.  Thomas,  former  U.S.  Senator  from 
Utah,  as  the  first  civilian  High  Commissioner. 

The  230-page  report,  including  a  pictorial  sup- 
plement, is  preceded  by  the  following  review  of 
developments  during  the  year : 

During  the  year  July  1,  1950,  to  June  30,  1951,  the 
peoples  of  Micronesia  have  demonstrated  increasing  abil- 
ity to  undertake  responsibility  for  their  political,  economic, 
social,  and  educational  advancement.  Understanding  and 
acceptance  of  democratic  principles  and  procedures  have 
contributed  to  greater  indigenous  participation  in  self- 
government  and  judicial  affairs.  Increased  opportunities 
for  interisland  contact  have  stimulated  social  conscious- 
ness of  the  relations  between  the  various  cultures  in  the 
Territory.  Sharing  in  the  development  of  economic  proj- 
ects initiated  by  the  Administration  has  given  the  people 
experience  in  business  ventures.  Appreciation  of  the  worth 
of  education  has  increased  the  numbers  of  students  in  the 
schools  and  made  possible  the  expansion  of  the  curricula. 


Political  Developments 

Political  achievements  have  been  noteworthy  both  on 
the  municipal  and  district  level.  Thirteen  more  munici- 
palities have  chosen  to  elect  their  magistrates,  thus  in- 
creasing the  number  of  elected  magistrates  to  70  percent 
of  those  holding  office. 

The  Palau  Congress  has  continued  to  function  well. 
The  Marshall  Islands  Congress  met  for  the  first  time  on 
July  4,  1950,  and  in  its  deliberations  has  shown  a  keen 
realization  of  problems  of  the  area.  A  charter  for  the 
Ponape  Congress  has  been  prepared  in  accordance  with 
previously  expressed  desires  of  the  people  and  is  now 
being  studied  by  the  Provisional  Congress  which  met  for 
the  first  time  in  the  spring  of  this  year.  A  charter  for 
the  Saipan  Congress,  giving  the  Congress  advisory  powers, 
is  now  being  discussed  by  the  Saipanese. 

Legislative  studies  have  continued  to  be  made  at  the 
staff  level  and  recognition  of  local  customs  is  reflected  in 
the  planning  for  extension  of  indigenous  participation  in 
government.  The  teaching  of  the  functions  of  democracy 
in  the  schools  as  well  as  civil  guidance  by  Administration 
officials  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  extension  and  im- 
plementation of  democratic  attitudes.  The  responsibility 
for  direction  of  Administrative  programs  was  clarified  by 
the  issuance  of  Interim  Regulation  No.  8-50,  reorganizing 
the  Staff  of  the  High  Commissioner. 

The  islanders  are  playing  an  increasing  part  in  the 
judicial  system  of  the  Territory.     They  are  members  of 


several  courts  and  thus  are  in  positions  where  they  can 
correlate  modern  law  and  local  indigenous  law.  Criminal 
procedures,  provisions  for  law  enforcement,  provisions 
for  protecting  the  public  health,  safety,  and  morals  of 
indigenes  by  orders  restricting  residence,  and  the  Judicial 
Code  have  been  formalized  by  the  promulgation  of  Interim 
Regulations  No.  2-51,  No.  4-51,  No.  6-51,  and  No.  8-51. 
A  "Public  Defender  and  Counselor"  was  appointed  in  the 
fall  of  1950  to  provide  protection  for  the  legal  rights  of 
the  people  and  to  advise  and  represent  them  in  civil  cases 
before  the  courts.  The  Pacific  Islands  Insular  Constabu- 
lary has  been  reorganized  and  representative  members 
trained  in  police  and  penal  procedures  at  the  Constabu- 
lary Training  School  at  Truk. 


Economic  Affairs 

The  economic  situation  of  the  Territory  has  shown  con- 
siderable improvement  during  the  past  year.  This  is  due 
both  to  the  further  diversification  of  island  economy  by 
Administration-sponsored  projects,  and  to  increased  pro- 
duction of  copra  and  the  high  price  which  it  brought  on 
the  world  market  during  much  of  the  year.  The  policy 
recently  adopted  by  the  Administration  of  making  the 
Island  Trading  Company  the  sole  exporter  of  copra  and  the 
operation  of  the  previously  established  Copra  Stabilization 
Fund,  benefited  copra  growers  when  the  price  of  this  com- 
modity collapsed  in  the  spring  of  1951. 

Money  available  from  the  Island  Trading  Company's 
Economic  Development  Fund  has  been  invested  in  several 
new  projects  including  poultry  and  duck  breeding,  and  the 
planting  of  cacao.  Itc  has  set  aside  an  additional  $150,000 
for  the  purchase  of  boats  to  be  used  in  island  passenger 
and  cargo  service  and  two  have  already  been  acquired  and 
are  in  operation.  Control  of  shipping  for  the  benefit  of 
the  indigenes  has  been  provided  for  by  Interim  Regulation 
No.  7-51. 

A  survey  has  been  made  of  the  possibility  of  establishing 
cattle  ranches  in  the  Northern  Marianas.  Research  and 
survey  projects  by  the  Pacific  Science  Board  sponsored  by 
the  Office  of  Naval  Research,  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
have  contributed  to  initiation  of  further  conservation, 
entomological,  and  ecological  projects. 

The  Administration  has  enacted  measures  for  the  con- 
trol of  fires  and  the  weed  pest  lantana  by  the  promulgation 
of  Interim  Regulations  No.  5-51  and  No.  3-^51.  Extensive 
public  works  involving  improvement  of  existing  facilities, 
especially  dispensaries,  schools,  and  roads,  have  been  con- 
structed. The  settlement  of  land  problems  has  been  un- 
dertaken in  accordance  with  two  Land  and  Claims  Regula- 
tions issued  during  the  year  and  some  land  has  alrady  been 
returned  to  the  owners.  Banking  facilities  have  been 
established  by  the  Island  Trading  Company  and  plans 
for  the  settlement  of  various  types  of  claims  against  the 
Japanese  are  in  preparation. 


Social  Improvement 

Various  programs  for  social  improvement  have  con- 
tinued to  further  a  sense  of  security  among  the  people. 
More  thorough  study  of  conditions  in  all  areas  of  the  Terri- 
tory has  been  made  possible  by  the  appointment  of  anthro- 
pologists at  District  Headquarters  and  in  specific  areas 
by  the  initiation  of  administrative-medical  field  trips. 

A  nutrition  survey  of  both  high  and  low  islands,  con- 
ducted during  the  year,  will  provide  better  information  in 
respect  to  the  efficient  utilization  of  existing  food  sources. 
The  construction  of  the  model  village  on  Ebeye  has  been 
completed  and  is  being  utilized  by  the  Marshallese  workers 
employed  on  Kwajalein.  The  issuance  of  Interim  Regula- 
tion No.  1-51  has  provided  laws  for  divorces,  annulments, 
and  adoption. 

The  medical  program  has  continued  to  be  of  great  worth 
to  the  people  and  each  year  sees  a  corresponding  improve- 
ment in  their  health.  The  medical  survey  ship  U.S.S. 
Whidbey  completed  its  cruise  of  the  Territory  in  the  spring 
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of  1951  and  the  data  which  its  staff  collected  is  now  being 
evaluated  for  use  in  further  improving  the  health  condi- 
tions and  combatting  diseases  not  yet  under  control.2  A 
special  study  of  the  filariasis  problem  is  being  made  in  the 
Truk  District.  Health  Department  Orders  No.  1  and  No. 
2  provide  for  the  care  of  leprous  patients  and  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  public  health  system. 


Education 

The  public  schools  of  the  Trust  Territory  are  continuing 
to  provide  not  only  academic  schooling,  but  also  train- 
ing in  health,  improving  living  conditions,  and  the 
responsibilities  of  citizenship.  The  number  of  students 
in  the  elementary  and  intermediate  schools  has  in- 
creased 3  and  more  indigenes  are  teaching  in  the  inter- 
mediate schools.  The  Trust  Territory  Schools  for  Medi- 
cal and  Dental  Assistants  at  Guam  were  closed  in  De- 
cember 1950  and  the  students  transferred  to  the  Central 
Medical  School  at  Suva,  Fiji.  In  the  fall  of  1950  the 
Pacific  Islands  Teacher  Training  School  opened  a  school 
of  agriculture.  A  larger  number  of  students  are  study- 
ing abroad  in  schools  of  higher  education.  Vocational 
training  and  adult  education  courses  have  been  established 
as  part  of  the  intermediate  school  curriculum. 

Illiteracy  has  continued  to  decline  and  the  appointment 
of  a  Supervisor  of  Languages  will  further  assist  in  solving 
this  problem.  The  library  program  has  been  expanded 
by  the  establishment  of  libraries  at  each  District  Head- 
quarters, directed  by  indigenes  trained  at  the  School  of 
Library  Administration  held  at  Truk  in  the  spring  of 
1951.  The  fostering  of  indigenous  culture  remains  an 
integral  part  of  all  educational  programs. 

Change  in  Administrative  Authority 

The  transfer  of  administrative  responsibility  for  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  from  the  United 
States  Department  of  the  Navy  to  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  became  effective  July  1,  1951, 
pursuant  to  Executive  Order  10265,  issued  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  June  29,  1951.  The  transfer  was  accomplished 
in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretaries 
of  State,  War,  the  Navy,  and  the  Interior  on  July  18, 1947, 
that  administrative  responsibility  for  the  Trust  Territory 
be  transferred  to  a  civilian  agency  of  the  Government 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date. 

Mechanical  details  of  the  transfer  were  worked  out 
by  representatives  of  the  Navy  and  Interior  Departments 
in  the  spring  of  1951  with  a  view  to  making  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Trust  Territory  independent  of  naval  facili- 
ties as  rapidly  as  possible.  Title  to  all  personal  property 
and  structures  owned  by  the  Navy  and  employed  by  the 
Naval  Government  of  the  Trust  Territory  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  civil  affairs  of  the  Trust  Territory,  and  all 
funds  controlled  by  the  Government  of  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory were  transferred  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
or  the  Trust  Territory  Government. 

The  United  States  Navy  provided  for  civilian-manned 
sea  transportation  and  air  services  in  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory to  replace  the  logistic  support  hitherto  given  by 
Naval  vessels  and  planes.  Accordingly,  a  contract  for 
sea  transportation  was  awarded  to  the  Pacific  Micronesian 
Lines,  Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Pacific  Far  East  Lines, 
Inc.,  to  service  the  area.  Seven  Naval  ships,  one  large 
cargo  vessel  and  six  smaller  cargo  vessels,  with  spare 
parts,   were   transferred  to  the  Department  of  the  In- 


2  The  Whidbey's  survey  cruise  lasted  4  years.  About  75 
percent  of  the  inhabitants  received  individual  physical 
examinations. 

3  More  than  90  percent  of  the  children  of  school  age 
are  enrolled  in  schools.  Attendance  is  about  95  percent 
of  those  enrolled. 


terior  to  form  the  fleet  as  soon  as  they  could  be  provided 
with  civilian  crews.  As  of  June  30,  1951,  these  ships 
had  been  overhauled  and  fitted  with  improved  passenger 
accommodations. 

In  addition,  the  Navy  transferred  eight  service  craft 
and  thirty  small  craft.  A  contract  for  air  transport  was 
awarded  to  Transocean  Airlines  and  four  Naval  PBY-5A 
aircraft,  overhauled  and  fitted  with  spare  parts,  were 
transferred  on  June  30. 

All  Navy  communications  stations  in  the  Territory  and 
their  equipment  were  transferred,  and  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  assumed  their  operation  and  maintenance. 
The  Island  Trading  Company  took  over  the  operation  of 
commissary  stores,  hotels,  and  messes  and  will  operate 
them  on  a  self-supporting  basis.  Navy  post  offices  were 
disestablished  on  July  1  and  replaced  with  civil  post  offices 
established  by  the  United  States  Post  Office  Department. 
The  United  States  Weather  Bureau  took  over  the  opera- 
tion of  the  weather  stations. 

The  timely  substitution  of  civilian  personnel  for  Naval 
personnel  involved  the  greatest  problem  of  the  transfer. 
A  civilian  High  Commissioner,  appointed  by  the  President 
on  January  8, 1951,  arrived  at  Staff  Headquarters  at  Pearl 
Harbor  on  January  27. 

In  order  that  the  continuity  of  administration  might  be 
maintained  in  so  far  as  possible,  the  Navy  agreed  to  re- 
lease from  the  service  both  regular  and  reserve  personnel 
on  active  duty  with  the  Trust  Territory  Naval  Administra- 
tion for  employment  with  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
Administration.  Seven  officers  and  thirty-nine  enlisted 
personnel  transferred  to  the  new  administration.  Be- 
tween February  1  and  June  30  the  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Naval  Staff  both  at  headquarters  and  in  the 
field  were  gradually  replaced  by  civilians.  Naval  per- 
sonnel remained  after  the  arrival  of  their  successors  for 
as  long  as  was  necessary  to  train  the  new  employees  in 
their  duties.  Five  Naval  officers  and  thirty-five  enlisted 
personnel  were  retained  beyond  June  30  for  the  conven- 
ience of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

In  addition,  personnel  of  Naval  Construction  Battalions 
employed  on  public  works  projects  in  the  Territory  were 
to  remain  until  their  tasks  were  completed.  The  Naval 
Staff  at  Pearl  Harbor  prepared  a  booklet  of  "Basic  Facts" 
and  conducted  a  brief  indoctrination  course  for  the  new 
employees  prior  to  their  departure  for  the  field. 

The  transfer  of  administration  was  accomplished  with 
no  disruption  of  administrative  services  to  the  people  of 
the  Trust  Territory.  Civil  Administrators  and  field  trip 
officers  in  each  District  discussed  the  transfer  with  in- 
digenous leaders  who  in  turn  explained  it  to  their  people. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  Territory  cooperated  fully  in  all 
aspects  of  this  operation. 

The  Micronesians  are  fast  coming  of  age  in  a  modern 
world.  They  are  adopting  democratic  attitudes  and  ap- 
plying them  to  their  government ;  they  are  becoming  more 
proficient  in  economic  affairs;  they  are  accepting  educa- 
tion designed  primarily  to  assist  them  in  improving  their 
own  environment.  They  are  showing  an  increased  under- 
standing of  their  position  as  inhabitants  of  a  Trust  Terri- 
tory. The  progress  of  the  people  in  all  fields  is  a  tribute 
to  the  indigenous  culture  which  the  Administering  Au- 
thority continues  to  respect  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements and  desires  of  a  free  people. 

Expenditures  during  the  year  amounted  to 
$1,346,509,  divided  as  follows : 

General  administration,  $211,000;  legal  and  public 
safety,  $159,000;  public  education,  $385,000;  commerce, 
industry  and  agriculture,  $65,000;  medical  care,  public 
health  and  sanitation,  $299,000 ;  and  public  works,  $227,000. 
Local  revenues  for  the  year  amounted  to  $346,326.  Funds 
appropriated  by  the  United  States  totalled  $1,014,000.  Spe- 
cial appropriations  for  projects  connected  with  the  ad- 
ministrative transfer  amounted  to  $1,011,400. 
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International  Materials  Conference 


TUNGSTEN  AND  MOLYBDENUM  ALLOCATIONS 


The  International  Materials  Conference  an- 
nounced on  December  19  that  the  member  govern- 
ments of  the  Tungsten-Molybdenum  Committee 
have  accepted  recommendations  for  a  plan  of  dis- 
tribution of  tungsten  and  molybdenum  ores,  con- 
centrates, and  primary  products  for  the  first  cal- 
endar quarter  of  1952. 

The  13  member  countries  are  Australia,  Bolivia, 
Brazil,  Canada,  Chile,  France,  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic of  Germany,  Japan,  Portugal,  Spain,  Sweden, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States. 

This  is  the  third  consecutive  quarter  that  these 
two  metals  have  been  allocated  by  the  Imc.  Great 
pressure  on  available  supplies  of  both  tungsten 
and  molybdenum  continues.  Nevertheless,  the 
Committee  is  glad  to  note  that  the  production  of 
both  commodities,  especially  of  tungsten,  has  in- 
creased considerably.  Along  with  these  increases, 
however,  the  total  requirements  for  defense  and 
essential  civilian  needs  have  also  increased,  and 
estimated  requirements  still  greatly  exceed  esti- 
mated production. 

For  the  first  calendar  quarter  of  1952,  the  Com- 
mittee estimates  the  total  production  of  tungsten 
in  the  free  world  at  3,700  metric  tons,  and  of 
molybdenum  at  4,800  metric  tons  (metal  content 
in  each  case) . 

The  Committee  has  not  yet  had  time  to  study 
fully  the  replies  received  from  governments  to  its 
questionnaire  on  their  requirements  of  tungsten 
and  molybdenum  in  the  first  two  quarters  of  1952. 
The  present  plan  of  distribution  is,  therefore,  pro- 
visional for  the  first  quarter  of  1952  only,  with 
the  understanding  that  a  firm  plan  for  the  first 
6  months  of  the  year  will  be  worked  out,  for  both 
metals,  as  soon  as  there  has  been  time  to  complete 
the  study  of  the  replies  to  the  questionnaire.  The 
Committee  has  recommended  that  a  firm  6-months' 
plan  of  distribution  for  both  metals  be  adopted  not 
later  than  March  1, 1952.  The  present  provisional 
allocation  will  then  be  merged  into  the  firm  6- 
months'  plan. 

In  making  this  latest  allocation,  the  Committee 
distributed  tungsten  ores  and  concentrates  on  the 
same  basis  as  it  did  for  the  fourth  quarter  of  1951, 
with  an  increase  of  12y2  percent  in  the  quota  for 


each  country  and  with  the  creation  of  a  reserve 
of  about  62  tons  for  emergency  claims  and  other 
needs. 

In  the  case  of  molybdenum,  the  plan  of  distribu- 
tion is  identical,  so  far  as  concerns  the  ores  and 
concentrates  retained  by  each  country  for  its  own 
consumption,  with  the  plan  adopted  for  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1951.  Certain  changes  have  been  made 
in  the  quotas  of  primary  products  allotted,  and  a 
reserve  has  been  created  of  about  40  tons  for  emer- 
gency claims  and  other  needs. 

In  carrying  out  the  allocations  agreed  upon,  the 
governments,  both  of  the  producing  and  of  the 
consuming  countries,  are  expected  to  continue  to 
take  upon  themselves  the  obligation  of  taking 
whatever  action  is  necessary  to  render  the  agreed 
quotas  effective.  Consuming  countries  are  asked, 
if  necessary,  to  buy  any  part  of  their  quotas  which 
their  private  importers  might  refuse  to  purchase, 
and  producing  countries  are  urged  to  insure,  to  the 
best  of  their  ability,  that  estimates  of  production 
are  realized  in  order  to  fulfill  the  pattern  of 
distribution. 

Existing  contracts  will  be  respected,  so  far  as  is 
possible,  in  carrying  out  the  allocation  arrange- 
ments. If,  however,  such  contracts  provide  for  the 
supply  of  tungsten  or  molybdenum  to  any  one  im- 
porting country  in  excess  of  the  amounts  allocated, 
it  is  proposed  that  the  importing  country  should 
divert  shipments  to  other  importing  countries 
which  have  not  yet  filled  their  import  quotas,  so 
far  as  is  possible  without  upsetting  the  original 
contractual  arrangements. 

Procedures  for  the  review  of  the  operation  of  the 
plan,  for  the  adjustment  of  quotas,  and  for  reports 
will  again  be  the  same  as  those  laid  down  for  the 
two  previous  allocations.  The  operation  of  the 
plan  will  be  kept  under  constant  review  by  the 
Committee  by  a  system  of  monthly  reviews.  Any 
adjustments  necessary  because  of  the  nonfulfill- 
ment of  any  part  of  this  plan  will  be  rectified  in 
the  6-months'  period  following  the  end  of  the 
quarter. 

Other  interested  governments  which  are  not 
members  of  the  Committee  have  been  informed  of 
the  plan  of  distribution.    Under  the  Committee's 
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rules  of  procedure,  any  such  governments  may, 
upon  request,  present  further  explanations  of  their 
interests  orally  to  the  Committee.1 

COBALT  ALLOCATION 

The  International  Materials  Conference  an- 
nounced on  December  28  that  the  governments  of 
the  11  countries  which  are  represented  on  the 
Manganese-Nickel-Cobalt  Committee  have  ac- 
cepted the  Committee's  recommendations  for  a 
provisional  allocation  of  cobalt  for  the  first  calen- 
dar quarter  of  1952.2  These  countries  include  Bel- 
gium (representing  Benelux),  Brazil,  Canada, 
Cuba,  France,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
India,  Norway,  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States. 

The  Committee  has  estimated  that  the  total  pro- 
duction of  cobalt  metal,  oxides,  and  salts  in  the 
free  world  will  increase  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1952  to  reach  approximately  2,200  metric  tons. 
The  fourth  quarter  1951  production  is  now  pre- 
sumed to  be  about  1,960  tons,  which  is  less  than 
previous  estimates  on  which  fourth  quarter  allo- 
cations had  been  based. 

Although  cobalt  output  is  expanding  in  the  free 
world,  requirements  for  both  direct  defense  and 
essential  civilian  consumption  are  growing  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  will  still  greatly  exceed  the 
availabilities.  In  view  of  this  situation,  it  has 
been  agreed  that  cobalt  should  be  maintained 
under  allocation. 

Owing  to  the  lack  of  time,  the  Committee  has 
not  yet  had  the  opportunity  to  examine  in  detail 
the  Governments'  replies  to  the  questionnaire  on 
requirements  for  the  first  quarter  of  1952,  as  many 
of  the  returns  were  not  received  on  the  date  by 
which  they  had  been  requested. 

The  present  quarterly  plan  of  distribution  is 
provisional  only.  The  Committee  intends  to  rec- 
ommend at  the  earliest  possible  time  a  final  alloca- 
tion based  on  a  careful  study  of  each  country's 
situation,  as  reflected  in  its  reply  to  the  question- 
naire. This  allocation  would  cover  the  first  6 
months  of  1952  or  any  other  period  which  may 
be  found  more  appropriate.  The  present  provi- 
sional plan  will  then  be  incorporated  into  this  final 
allocation. 

The  provisional  plan  of  distribution  has  been 
forwarded  to  all  interested  governments  for  im- 
mediate implementation.  Governments  are  ex- 
pected to  take  whatever  action  is  necessary  to 
make  this  plan  effective,  it  being  understood  that 
it  will  be  superseded  by  a  final  allocation  plan  at 
a  later  date. 


1  For   table   of   allocations,   see   Imc   press   release   of 
Dec.  19. 

2  For   table   of   allocations,   see   Imc   press   release   of 
Dec.  28. 


U.S.  Delegation  to 
International  Conference 

World  Health  Sessions  (WHO) 

On  January  3  the  Department  of  State  an- 
nounced that  two  organs  of  the  World  Health 
Organization  (Who)  are  to  hold  meetings  at 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  in  January  1952.  The 
Executive  Board's  Standing  Committee  on  Ad- 
ministration and  Finance  will  convene  on  Jan- 
uary 7.  The  ninth  session  of  the  Executive  Board 
will  open  on  January  21. 

Because  of  the  inability  of  H.  van  Zile  Hyde, 
U.S.  representative  on  the  Executive  Board,  to 
attend  the  forthcoming  meetings,  the  President 
has  designated  Frederick  J.  Brady,  assistant  chief, 
International  Organizations,  Division  of  Inter- 
national Health,  Public  Health  Service,  Federal 
Security  Agency,  to  serve  as  acting  U.S.  repre- 
sentative. Other  members  of  the  U.S.  delegation 
to  the  two  meetings  are 

Advisers 

Howard  B.  Calderwood,  Office  of  U.N.  Economic  and  So- 
cial Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Donald  Blaisdell,  U.S.  representative  for  specialized 
agency  affairs,  Geneva,  Switzerland 

The  Executive  Board  Standing  Committee  on 
Administration  and  Finance,  composed  of  seven 
members,  makes  recommendations  to  the  Board  on 
subjects  pertaining  to  personnel  and  financial 
policies,  administrative  matters,  and  on  the  Di- 
rector General's  budget  proposals. 

The  Executive  Board,  which  meets  at  least  twice 
yearly,  is  composed  of  representatives  designated 
by  18  member  nations  elected  by  the  Assembly  for 
3-year  terms.  Acting  as  the  executive  organ  of 
the  World  Health  Assembly,  the  Board  gives  effect 
to  the  decisions  and  policies  of  that  body.  The 
last  session  of  the  Executive  Board  was  held  at 
Geneva,  June  1-8,  1951. 

The  agenda  for  the  forthcoming  meetings  in- 
cludes consideration  of  numerous  items,  such  as 
program  and  budget  for  1953 ;  technical-assistance 
programs  for  1953 ;  continuation  of  study  on  or- 
ganizational structure  and  administrative  effi- 
ciency of  the  Who;  the  applications  of  certain 
nongovernmental  organizations  for  official  rela- 
tions with  the  Who;  the  assignment  of  Pacific 
territories  for  purposes  of  regional  organization; 
medical-supply  services  to  member  states;  action 
arising  out  of  the  resolutions  of  the  fourth  World 
Health  Assembly  (Geneva,  May  7-25,  1951)  re- 
garding international  sanitary  regulations  and 
related  matters ;  and  the  reports  of  various  expert 
and  regional  committee  meetings. 
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U.N.  Considers  Reservations  to  Multilateral  Conventions 


STATEMENT  BY  BENJAMIN  V.  COHEN  » 

We  should  like  to  make  a  few  observations  on 
the  question  of  reservations  to  multilateral  con- 
ventions. The  observations  which  we  shall  make 
relate  both  to  the  opinion  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  regarding  reservations  to  the  Con- 
vention on  Genocide  and  to  the  report  of  the  Inter- 
national Law  Commission  on  this  subject. 

It  has  been  the  general  practice  of  the  United 
States  to  accept  and  follow  the  advisory  opinions 
of  the  Court,  even  in  cases — like  that  of  right  of 
the  United  Nations  to  present  claims  for  injuries 
sustained  in  the  service  of  the  United  Nations — 
where  the  United  States  advanced  in  its  arguments 
before  the  Court  views  different  from  those 
reached  by  the  Court  in  its  opinions.  We  believe 
that  the  Court's  conclusions  in  its  opinion  regard- 

.  ing  reservations  to  the  Convention  on  Genocide 
are  generally  sound,  and  we  hope  that  they  will  be 
accepted  by  all  states  concerned. 

We  appreciate  that  broad  generalizations  on  the 
effects  of  reservations  to  multilateral  treaties  may 

1  be  dangerous.  Reservations  may  be  readily  com- 
patible with  the  object  and  purpose  of  some  uni- 
lateral conventions  and  not  with  the  object  and 
purpose  of  others.  We  strongly  approve  the  rea- 
soning of  the  Court  in  the  genocide  case  that 
reservations  are  not  necessarily  incompatible  with 
a  multilateral  treaty  merely  because  of  the  objec- 
tion of  one  of  the  parties.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
would  not  suggest  that  reservations  acceptable  to 
some  of  the  parties  should  always  be  regarded  as 

.  compatible  with  a  multilateral  convention  unless 

,  expressly  excluded  by  its  terms.  Even  in  the 
absence  of  express  treaty  provisions,  the  nature 
and  character  of  some  multilateral  treaties  like 
that  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  might 

|  clearly  exclude  reservations  save  with  unanimous 

|  consent. 

But  we  cannot  agree  with  the  International  Law 
Commission's  suggestion  that,  in  the  absence  of 
treaty  provisions  to  the  contrary,  reservations  to 

1  Made  in  Committee  VI  (Legal)  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly on  Dec.  5,  1951,  and  released  to  the  press  by  the  U.S. 
Mission  to  the  U.N.  on  the  same  date.  Mr.  Cohen  is  a  U.S. 
delegate  to  the  General  Assembly. 


a  multilateral  treaty  should  be  allowed  only  if 
unanimously  accepted  by  all  parties.  Such  a  sug- 
gestion would  not  only  give  every  party  the  right 
to  decide  whether  it  would  itself  accept  a  reserva- 
tion, but  would  give  it  the  right  to  veto  the  accept- 
ance of  a  reservation  by  every  other  party  to  the 
treaty. 

We  think  it  important  to  distinguish  between 
the  undoubted  right  of  a  state,  party  to  a  treaty,  to 
refuse  to  accept  so  far  as  it  is  concerned  a  reserva- 
tion made  by  another  state  from  the  question  of 
its  right  to  prevent  other  parties  from  accepting  a 
reservation  if  they  wish  to  do  so.  In  our  view,  a 
party  to  a  treaty  has  a  right  to  object  to  a  reserva- 
tion so  far  as  it  is  concerned  whether  or  not  the 
reservation  is  compatible  with  the  object  and  pur- 
pose of  the  treaty. 

We  also  suggest  that  a  party  to  a  multilateral 
treaty  may  object  to  a  reservation  affecting  a  par- 
ticular and  separate  part  of  the  treaty  and  refuse 
to  be  bound  by  that  particular  and  separate  part 
of  the  treaty  in  its  relations  to  the  reserving  state 
without  objecting  or  intending  to  object  to  the 
reserving  state  becoming  a  party  to  the  treaty  in 
all  other  respects.  If  we  wish  to  encourage  the 
progressive  development  of  international  law 
through  multilateral  treaties,  we  should  avoid 
hasty  generalizations  regarding  the  unexpressed 
intention  of  the  parties  in  regard  to  the  legal 
consequences  of  objections  to  reservations. 

We  can  see  no  sound  reason  for  treating  the 
objection  of  a  single  party  as  conclusive,  irref- 
utable proof  of  the  incompatibility  of  the  reser- 
vation with  the  object  and  purpose  of  a  multilateral 
treaty  so  far  as  other  parties  are  concerned,  or 
even  as  conclusive,  irrefutable  proof  of  the  unwil- 
lingness of  the  objecting  state  to  accept  the  reserv- 
ing state  as  a  party  to  the  treaty  in  any  respect. 
If  the  parties  to  a  multilateral  treaty  intend  any 
such  result,  let  them  say  so.  If  they  do  not  evince 
any  such  intention,  we  see  no  reason  for  attributing 
to  them  such  an  intention.  There  is  little  basis  in 
fact  for  assuming  the  general  existence  of  such  an 
intention  in  light  of  the  accepted  and  widespread 
practice  to  the  contrary  among  American  states. 

We  have  had  considerable  experience  in  recent 
years  with  the  operations  of  the  principle  of 
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unanimity  in  the  Security  Council.  Experience 
with  the  operation  of  the  veto  in  the  Security 
Council  does  not  warrant  the  extension  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  veto  to  the  treatment  of  reservations  to 
multilateral  treaties.  Indeed,  in  our  judgment, 
experience  counsels  strongly  against  the  extension 
of  the  principle  of  veto  into  this  field  of  treaty- 
making. 

While  we  believe,  as  the  International  Law  Com- 
mission suggests,  that  organs  of  the  United 
Nations,  specialized  agencies,  and  states  should  in 
the  course  of  preparing  multilateral  treaties  give 
thought  to  the  insertion  therein  of  provisions 
relating  to  the  admissibility  or  nonadmissibility  of 
reservations  and  to  the  effect  to  be  attributed  to 
them,  we  recognize  that  in  many  cases  the  con- 
tracting parties  may  prefer  to  rely  upon  the  gen- 
eral principles  applied  by  the  International  Court 
of  Justice  in  the  Genocide  opinion  than  attempt  in 
advance  to  determine  what  reservations  would  and 
what  reservations  would  not  be  compatible  with 
the  treaty.  It  is  not  always  easy  in  advance  to 
state  the  specific  standards  to  be  applied  in  deter- 
mining the  compatibility  of  many  reservations  the 
exact  character  of  which  cannot  be  clearly  foreseen 
or  readily  defined. 

If  we  assume  the  parties  do  not  wish  to  exclude 
the  possibility  of  reservations  compatible  with  the 
object  and  purpose  of  the  treaty,  then  we  do  see 
why  the  question  of  the  compatibility  of  a  particu- 
lar reservation  should  be  subject  to  liberum  veto 
by  any  one  party  not  only  in  relation  to  its  own 
rights  but  in  relation  to  those  of  all  other  parties. 
The  fact  that  different  parties  take  different  views 
regarding  the  compatibility  of  a  particular  reser- 
vation with  a  multilateral  treaty  presents  no  more 
difficult  problem  than  that  presented  when  differ- 
ent parties  take  different  positions  regarding  other 
important  matters  arising  out  of  a  multilateral 
treaty.  A  dispute  as  to  the  compatibility  of  a  par- 
ticular reservation  with  a  treaty — the  question 
whether  its  acceptance  by  some  states  adversely 
affects  the  rights  of  nonaccepting  states — can  be 
determined  in  the  same  way  as  other  disputes 
under  the  treaty. 

If  the  parties  to  a  particular  treaty  should  wish 
to  have  the  issue  of  compatibility  determined  by 
a  poll  of  the  parties,  we  should  think  that  it  would 
probably  be  preferable  for  them  to  have  the  treaty 
leave  the  decision  to  a  majority  vote  than  accord 
a  right  of  veto  to  every  party.  But  even  in  such 
a  case  it  would  be  unwise  to  generalize  without 
knowing  the  nature  and  object  of  the  particular 
treaty. 

Certainly  in  light  of  our  own  experience  and 
that  of  other  American  states  we  repeat  that  there 
is  little  or  no  basis  in  fact  for  assuming  that  the 
parties  to  a  multilateral  treaty  intend  to  exclude 
all  reservations  not  unanimously  accepted  by  the 
parties.  We  believe  that  the  adoption  of  any  arti- 
ficial rule  which  would  attribute  any  such  intention 
to  the  parties  or  to  give  such  an  effect  to  the  absence 


of  a  reservation  clause  would  unjustifiably  and 
arbitrarily  limit  the  treaty -making  power  of 
sovereign  states. 

Let  us  remember  that  we  have  not  yet  developed 
for  most  matters  which  are  the  subject  of  multi- 
lateral treaties  a  world  legislature.  We  must 
therefore  rely  in  many  fields  upon  treaties  to 
supply  workable  rules  of  laws  between  the  parties. 
In  our  judgment  we  do  not  advance  the  progressive 
development  of  international  law  through  multi- 
lateral treaties  by  insistence  on  unanimous  consent 
to  reservations. 

We  recognize  the  desirability  of  uniformity, 
simplicity,  and  certainty  in  international  law,  but 
not  at  the  expense  of  throttling  the  process  of  mul- 
tilateral treaty-making.  Generally  speaking  we 
do  not  favor  a  theoretical  uniformity  which  mili- 
tates against  the  widest  possible  acceptance  of 
treaty  law. 

It  is  possible  that  a  flexible  rule  regarding  res- 
ervations may  have  a  tendency  to  some  extent  to 
stimulate  the  making  of  reservations,  but  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  flexible  rule  which  we  urge 
does  not  impose  a  duty  on  any  state  in  relation  to 
its  own  rights  to  accept  any  reservation.  A  unani- 
mous consent  rule  regarding  reservations  may 
discourage  reservations,  but  it  will  also  discourage 
not  only  the  ratification  but  the  signing  of  multi- 
lateral treaties. 

Some  may  say  that  negotiators  should  not  sign 
unless  they  are  willing  to  ratify  as  signed.  But 
if  negotiators  feel  that  their  governments  must 
accept  a  treaty  as  signed  without  reservations, 
negotiators  may  become  increasingly  reluctant  to 
sign.  When  it  is  recalled,  that  the  wording  of 
clauses  in  a  multilateral  treaty  may  be  determined 
in  a  conference  by  a  small  majority  including  some 
states  which  may  never  sign  or  ratify,  the  wisdom 
of  attaching  excessive  importance  to  maintaining 
the  absolute  integrity  of  the  original  text  may  well 
be  questioned. 

In  this  connection  I  should  like  to  quote  from 
the  advisory  opinion  of  May  28,  1951  of  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice : 

.  .  .  The  majority  principle,  while  facilitating  the 
conclusion  of  multilateral  conventions,  may  also  make  it 
necessary  for  certain  States  to  make  reservations.  This 
observation  is  confirmed  by  the  great  number  of  reserva- 
tions which  have  been  made  of  recent  years  to  multi- 
lateral conventions. 

In  this  state  of  international  practice,  it  could  certainly 
not  be  inferred  from  the  absence  of  an  article  providing 
for  reservations  in  a  multilateral  convention  that  the  con- 
tracting States  are  prohibited  from  making  certain  reser- 
vations. Account  should  also  be  taken  of  the  fact  that 
the  absence  of  such  an  article  or  even  the  decision  not  to 
insert  such  an  article  can  be  explained  by  the  desire  not 
to  invite  a  multiplicity  of  reservations.  The  character  of 
a  multilateral  convention,  its  purpose,  provisions,  mode  of 
preparation  and  adoption,  are  factors  which  must  be 
considered  in  determining,  in  the  absence  of  any  express 
provision  on  the  subject,  the  possibility  of  making  reser- 
vations, as  well  as  their  validity  and  effect. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  way  that  the  texts  of 
multilateral  treaties  are  prepared,  we  think  that 
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it  is  quite  unrealistic  to  say  that  negotiators  should 
not  sign  a  treaty  unless  they  are  satisfied  that  their 
governments  will  ratify  as  signed.  It  may  be  that 
states  having  a  cabinet-parliamentary  form  of 
government  may  feel  that  their  representatives 
if  they  sign  a  treaty  can  go  rather  far  in  commit- 
ting themselves  to  favoring  ratification  without 
reservations.  But  representatives  of  states  like  the 
United  States  in  which  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive branches  of  government  are  separate  and 
independent,  simply  cannot  be  certain  whether 
their  legislatures  will  be  prepared  to  ratify  a 
treaty  as  signed  without  reservations. 

In  some  cases,  like  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  it  is  clear  that  states  must  ratify  without 
reservation  or  not  at  all.  But  we  reiterate  we  do 
not  think  that  that  is  the  situation  with  the  gener- 
ality of  multilateral  treaties. 

We  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to  suggest  that  those 
who  participate  in  the  negotiation  of  multilateral 
treaties  do  not  have  a  responsibility  to  discourage 
the  attachment  by  their  national  legislatures  to  the 
ratification  of  multilateral  treaties  of  confusing 
and  incompatible  reservations.  We  think  that  the 
International  Law  Commission  has  performed  a 
valuable  service  in  calling  attention  to  this  respon- 
sibility and  the  very  genuine  difficulties  which 
may  arise  from  the  making  of  confusing  and  in- 
compatible reservations,  particularly  in  the  case  of 
multilateral  treaties. 

But  the  political  factors  and  difficulties  involved 
in  treaty-making  and  treaty  ratification  cannot  be 
dispelled  by  any  simple  rule  of  law.  Politics  is  an 
art  rather  than  a  science.  A  rule  of  law  which 
destroys  a  state's  reservations  to  a  treaty  may  also 
destroy  a  state's  participation  in  a  treaty.  A  treaty 
widely  accepted,  although  not  absolutely  uniform 
in  its  application  to  all  parties,  may  be  far  more 
preferable  than  a  treaty,  theoretically  uniform  in 
its  application,  but  effective  only  as  between  a 
relatively  few  states. 

If  this  Committee  or  the  Assembly  is  to  make 
any  recommendations  regarding  reservations  to 
multilateral  treaties,  we  feel  that  we  must  subordi- 
nate the  yearning  of  our  profession  for  uniformity, 
simplicity,  and  certainty  to  the  facts  of  political 
life  which  determine  the  actions  of  states.  We  feel 
that  the  conclusions  of  the  International  Law  Com- 
mission, if  accepted,  might  possibly  simplify  the 
law  relating  to  reservations  to  multilateral  treaties, 
but  would  make  that  law  a  much  less  useful  instru- 
ment in  the  adjustment  of  relations  between  states 
in  the  world  in  which  we  live. 

We  see  no  reason  for  attempting  to  give  judicial 


significance  to  the  administrative  functions  per- 
formed by  the  Secretary-General  in  connection 
with  the  ratification  of  treaties.  The  task  of  the 
Secretary-General  should  be  to  receive  ratifications 
with  or  without  reservations,  to  inform  all  states 
concerned  thereof  and  to  receive  such  objections 
as  they  may  make  thereto,  and  to  notify  all  states 
concerned  of  such  objections.  If  the  Secretary- 
General  has  a  doubt  as  to  his  duty  under  any  treaty, 
he  may  seek  the  advice  of  the  Assembly  or,  through 
the  Assembly,  of  the  Court. 

We  are  proposing  a  resolution  which  will  au- 
thorize the  Secretary-General  to  continue  to 
perform  the  valuable  administrative  services 
which  he  has  performed  in  connection  with  the 
deposit  of  documents  relating  to  ratifications  of 
and  reservations  to  treaties  without  passing  on  the 
legal  effects  of  the  documents.  We  think  it  unwise 
that  we  should  attempt  to  anticipate  and  decide  in 
advance  the  legal  rights  of  the  parties  under  differ- 
ent treaties  and  under  varying  circumstances. 

TEXT  OF  RESOLUTION 

U.N.  doc.  A/C.  6/L.  205 
Adopted  Jan.  4,  1952 

The  General  Assembly, 

Bearing  in  mind  the  provisions  of  resolution  478  (V) 
which  (1)  requested  the  International  Court  of  Justice  to 
give  an  advisory  opinion  regarding  reservations  to  the 
Convention  on  the  Prevention  and  Punishment  of  the 
Crime  of  Genocide  and  (2)  invited  the  International  Law 
Commission  to  study  the  question  of  reservations  to  multi- 
lateral conventions, 

Noting  the  Court's  advisory  opinion  of  May  28,  1951, 
rendered  pursuant  to  the  said  resolution,  and  the  Commis- 
sion's report,  rendered  pursuant  to  the  said  resolution, 

Recommends  that  the  organs  of  the  United  Nations,  the 
specialized  agencies  and  states  should,  in  the  course  of 
preparing  multilateral  conventions,  consider  insertion 
therein  of  provisions  relating  to  the  admissibility  or  non- 
admissibility  of  reservations  and  to  the  effect  to  be  attrib- 
uted to  them ; 

Requests  the  Secretary-General  in  relation  to  reserva- 
tions to  the  Convention  on  the  Prevention  and  Punishment 
of  the  Crime  of  Genocide,  to  conform  his  practice  to  the 
advisory  opinion  of  the  Court  of  May  28,  1951 ; 

Recommends  to  all  states  that  they  be  guided  in  regard 
to  the  Convention  on  Genocide  by  the  advisory  opinion  of 
the  International  Court  of  Justice  of  May  28,  1951 ; 

Invites  the  Secretary-General  in  respect  of  future  con- 
ventions concluded  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Na- 
tions of  which  he  is  depositary : 

(A)  to  continue  to  act  as  the  depositary  in  connection 
with  the  deposit  of  documents  containing  reservations  or 
objections,  without  passing  upon  the  legal  effect  of  such 
documents,  and 

(B)  to  communicate  the  text  of  such  documents  relat- 
ing to  reservations  or  objections  to  all  states  concerned, 
leaving  it  to  each  state  to  draw  legal  consequences  from 
such  communications. 
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The  United  States  in  the  United  Nations 


[December  27,  1951-January  9,  1952] 

General  Assembly 

Committee  I  (Political  and  Security) — A  reso- 
lution carrying  forward  the  recommendations  of 
the  Collective  Measures  Committee  (Cmc)  and 
directing  it  to  continue  for  another  year  its  work 
of  strengthening  the  United  Nations  collective 
security  system  was  adopted  by  the  Committee 
January  8  following  a  one- week  debate.  The  vote 
on  the  resolution,  which  was  sponsored  by  the 
United  States  along  with  10  other  members  of  the 
14-member  Cmc,  was  51-5  (Soviet  bloc) -3  (India, 
Indonesia,  Argentina) .  A  Soviet  move  to  abolish 
the  Cmc  failed  52  (Argentina) -5-2. 

The  approved  text,  which  was  revised  during 
the  course  of  the  debate  to  meet  certain  detailed 
objections  by  groups  of  Latin  American  and  Mid- 
dle Eastern  States,  recommends  that  member 
states  take  a  number  of  specified  measures  to  en- 
able them — and  the  specialized  agencies  and  re- 
gional defense  arrangements  to  which  they 
belong — to  contribute  promptly  and  effectively  to 
United  Nations  collective  action. 

Speaking  in  support  of  the  joint  proposal,  U.  S. 
Representative  Benjamin  Cohen  said,  in  part: 

The  report  of  the  CMC  and  the  resolution  before  us  .  .  . 
are  based  on  the  proposition  that  the  more  effectively  the 
members  of  the  United  Nations  are  organized  to  unite 
their  strength  to  maintain  international  peace  and  se- 
curity, the  less  likely  it  is  that  world  peace  will  be 
challenged.  .  .  .  The  program  we  in  this  Assembly  are 
embarked  on  is  designed  to  be  universal  in  application, 
to  meet  any  aggression  from  any  source.  It  is  not  di- 
rected against  any  State  or  group  of  States.  .  .  .  We  hope 
the  day  will  come  soon  when  the  Soviet  Government  will 
see  that  its  best  interests  are  served  by  the  development 
of  an  effective  United  Nations  collective  security  system, 
and  will  lend  its  active  support  to  the  work.       .  .  . 

Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Andrei  Vyshinsky 
angrily  denounced  the  11 -power  resolution  as  a 
"monstrous"  and  "war-like"  move,  and  submitted 
a  counterproposal  for  an  immediate  high-level 
Security  Council  meeting  to  remove  international 
tension,  with  "measures  ...  to  help  to  bring  to  a 
successful  conclusion  the  negotiations  being  held 
in  Korea"  as  the  first  order  of  business.  However, 
by  the  time  the  Soviet  formulation,  which  was 
strenuously  opposed  by  the  United  States  and 
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others  as  an  attempt  to  delay  the  cease-fire  talks 
and  frustrate  Assembly  efforts  to  develop  collec- 
tive security,  came  to  a  vote,  it  had  been  amended, 
on  the  joint  initiative  of  France,  the  United  King- 
dom, United  States,  and  Brazil  to  provide  simply 
for  a  high-level  Security  Council  meeting  when- 
ever the  Council  considered  that  this  might  prove 
useful  to  ease  world  tension.  The  revised  text, 
which  made  no  mention  whatever  of  Korea,  was 
adopted  on  January  9  by  a  vote  of  50  (U.S., 
U.S.S.R.)-0-8. 

Later  the  same  day,  the  Committee  approved, 
47-6  (Soviet bloc, Chile) -3  (Burma,  Afghanistan, 
Mexico)  a  United  States  motion  to  postpone  con- 
sideration of  the  next  agenda  item  on  the  inde- 
pendence of  Korea.  This  action  was  taken  on  the 
understanding — voiced  by  U.S.-  Representative 
Ernest  Gross — that 

if  as  we  hope,  the  armistice  negotiations  are  success- 
fully concluded — or,  if  other  developments  in  Korea  should 
require  the  matter  to  be  reconsidered,  the  Committee 
would  take  up  the  many  important  questions  regarding 
Korea  which  would  then  fall  within  its  province. 

Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee — Action  on  Treat- 
ment of  Indians  in  South  Africa  was  completed 
by  the  Committee  January  5  with  the  adoption  41 
(U.S.) -2  (Australia,  South  Africa) -13  of  an 
amended  India-Indonesia-Iraq-Burma-Iran  res- 
olution recommending  the  establishment  of  a  3- 
member  commission  to  assist  the  parties  (India, 
Pakistan,  and  South  Africa)  to  carry  through  ap- 
propriate negotiations.  The  Secretary-General 
was  requested,  in  the  event  the  members  of  the 
commission  were  not  nominated  within  60  days, 
himself  to  undertake  the  task  of  helping  the  three 
nations  to  negotiate  a  settlement  of  their  long- 
standing dispute. 

The  idea  of  having  the  Secretary-General  act 
as  intermediary  if  the  commission  plan  failed  was 
advanced  by  Israel  in  the  form  of  an  amendment 
to  the  joint  draft,  after  support  had  developed 
for  an  earlier  United  States  suggestion  to  bring 
the  United  Nations  official  into  the  picture.  The 
United  States  abstained  on  a  provision — adopted 
31-9-17 — calling  on  South  Africa  to  suspend  im- 
plementation of  the  Group  Areas  Act. 

On  January  7  the  Committee  opened  considera- 
tion of  the  report  of  the  Palestine  Conciliation 
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Commission.  A  U.S.-U.K.-Freneh-Turkish  res- 
)lution  was  introduced  continuing  the  Commission 
ivith  its  terms  of  reference  unchanged  but  trans- 
ferring its  headquarters  from  Jerusalem  to  New 
York.  The  United  Nations,  IT.  S.  Representative 
Philip  Jessup  held  in  support  of  the  four-power 
oroposal,  had  the  right  to  expect  the  parties  to 
make  every  endeavor  to  settle  their  differences 
hemselves,  but  it  should  at  the  same  time  always 
De  ready  to  aid  them. 

Committee  II  (Economic  and  Financial)  — Con- 
sideration of  the  subitem  on  integrated  economic 
ievelopment  was  completed  by  the  Committee  at 
meetings  January  2-5,  with  the  adoption  of  two 
•esolutions  on  this  question.  Approval  26  (U.S.)- 
)-ll  was  given  to  an  amended  Haitian  proposal, 
ilhich,  as  redrafted  by  the  United  States,  requests 
:he  Economic  and  Social  Council  to  study  "vary- 
ng  ways  in  which  the  productivity  of  peoples 
everywhere  can  be  increased  by  the  application 
)f  existing  scientific  and  technological  knowledge." 
The  other  resolution — a  unanimously-approved 
compromise  text  reconciling  a  Polish  proposal 
with  United  States  and  other  amendments  there- 
:o — dealt  with  current  price  and  supply  problems 
without  mentioning  the  fact  that  they  had  their 
origin  in  defense  needs.  Specifically,  it  called 
m  U.N.  members  to  consider  entering  into  com- 
nercial  agreements  to  facilitate  the  movement  to 
.underdeveloped  countries  of  machinery,  equip- 
ment, and  industrial  raw  materials. 

On  January  7,  the  Committee  opened  discus- 
don  of  the  subitem  on  land  reform.  Two  resolu- 
ions  have  been  introduced,  a  joint  U.S.-Pakistan- 
Thailand-Brazil-Israel  text  calling  for  a  broad 
ipproach  to  the  problem  based  on  the  conditions 
md  needs  of  individual  countries,  and  a  Polish 
Iraft  stressing  large-scale  material  assistance  to 
carmers,  return  of  foreign-held  agricultural 
ands,  etc. 

In  submitting  the  joint  text,  U.S.  delegate 
Channing  Tobias  explained  that  the  United  States 
ipproach  to  the  problem  of  land  reform  was 
'based  on  a  simple,  fundamental  concept.  It  is 
x>  help  the  farmer  to  help  himself.  .  .  .  Our 
concern  is  with  the  people  who  work  the  land." 
Following  conclusion  of  the  general  discussion, 
which  centered  on  the  experiences  of  individual 
countries,  the  chairman  requested  the  sponsors  of 
me  various  proposals  and  amendments  to  attempt 
o  work  out  an  agreed  text. 

Committee  III  (/Social,  Humanitarian  and  Cul- 
tural)— Examination  of  the  refugee  problem  was 
inaugurated  in  the  Social  Committee  January  2 
with  a  statement  by  G.  J.  Van  Heuven  Goedhart, 


U.N.  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees,  in  which 
he  urged  the  Assembly  to  authorize  his  office  to 
issue  an  appeal  for  (voluntary)  contributions  to 
a  3  million  dollar  fund  for  emergency  assistance  to 
the  most  needy  of  the  approximately  iy2  million 
refugees  under  his  mandate.  He  also  sought  au- 
thority to  open  branch  offices  in  various  parts  of 
the  world  and  asked  the  Committee  to  help  him 
persuade  governments  to  ratify  the  recently 
adopted  Convention  on  the  Status  of  Refugees. 

Committee  IV  (Trusteeship) — The  Anglo- 
French  resolution  on  the  Ewe  and  Togoland  uni- 
fication problem  was  adopted  by  the  Committee 
January  2  following  incorporation  of  a  series  of 
amendments  sponsored  by  a  group  of  non  ad- 
ministering powers.  The  vote  was  35  (U.S.)-O- 
12,  with  France  and  the  United  Kingdom  abstain- 
ing on  the  ground  that  the  revised  text  would  have 
the  effect  of  delaying  a  settlement  of  the  problem. 

The  approved  resolution  recommends  that  Brit- 
ain and  France  consult  fully  with  the  various  in- 
digenous groups  concerned  before  going  through 
with  their  plan  to  set  up  a  Joint  Council  for  Togo- 
land  Affairs  to  advise  them  on  matters  of  common 
concern  to  their  adjacent  trust  territories  (French 
and  British  Togoland) .  (The  prounification  par- 
ties have  objected  to  the  procedures  devised  for 
selecting  the  Council.)  Is  also  recommended  ex- 
tending the  scope  of  the  Council  and  instructed 
the  Trusteeship  Council  to  arrange  for  an  on-the- 
spot  study  of  the  problem. 

The  Committee  then  went  on  to  approve  a  series 
of  resolutions  arising  out  of  the  report  of  the 
Trusteeship  Council.  These  included  U.S.-sup- 
ported  proposals  to  request  the  Council  (1)  to 
constitute  a  Standing  Committee  for  the  Examina- 
tion of  Petitions  to  meet  between  as  well  as  during 
Trusteeship  Council  sessions,  and  (2)  "to  examine 
the  possibility  of  associating  the  inhabitants  of 
the  trust  territories  more  closely  in  its  work,"  as 
well  as  a  U.S. -opposed  text  recommending  associa- 
tion of  nonmember  countries  of  the  Council  with 
the  activities  of  its  subsidiary  organs. 

" Additional  Measures  To  Be  Employed  to  Meet 
the  Aggression  in  Korea''' — Haiti  and  Mexico  have 
informed  the  U.N.  Secretariat  that  they  have 
embargoed  the  shipment  of  arms,  ammunition, 
implements  of  war,  etc.  to  areas  under  Chinese 
Communist  or  North  Korean  control,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  General  Assembly  in  its  May  18, 
1951  resolution.  A  total  of  69  communications 
concerning  implementation  of  this  resolution  have 
now  been  received  from  62  member  and  non- 
member  nations. 
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The  State  of  the  Union 


Message  of  the  President  to  the  Congress 


Mr.   President,   Mr.   Speaker,   Members   of   the 
Congress : 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  to  the  Congress  on 
;he  state  of  the  Union. 

At  the  outset,  I  should  like  to  speak  of  the  neces- 
iity  for  putting  first  things  first  as  we  work  to- 
gether this  year  for  the  good  of  our  country. 

The  United  States  and  the  whole  free  world 
ire  passing  through  a  period  of  grave  danger. 
Every  action  you  take  here  in  Congress,  and  every 
iction  I  take  as  President,  must  be  measured 
igainst  the  test  of  whether  it  helps  to  meet  that 
langer. 

This  will  be  a  Presidential-election  year — the 
rind  of  year  in  which  politics  plays  a  larger  part 
n  our  lives  than  usual.  That  is  perfectly  proper. 
3ut  we  have  a  great  responsibility  to  conduct  our 
wlitical  fights  in  a  manner  that  does  not  harm 
he  national  interest. 

We  can  find  plenty  of  things  to  differ  about 
without  destroying  our  free  institutions  and  with- 
out abandoning  our  bipartisan  foreign  policy  for 
•eace. 

When  everything  is  said  and  done,  all  of  us— 
tepublicans  and  Democrats  alike— all  of  us  are 
Lmericans ;  and  we  are  all  going  to  sink  or  swim 
ogether. 

We  are  moving  through  a  perilous  time.  Faced 
nth  a  terrible  threat  of  aggression,  our  Nation 
as  embarked  upon  a  great  effort  to  help  establish 
he  kind  of  world  in  which  peace  shall  be  secure, 
eace  is  our  goal— not  peace  at  any  price,  but  a 
eace  based  on  freedom  and  justice.  We  are 
ow  m  the  midst  of  our  effort  to  reach  that  goal. 
>n  the  whole,  we  have  been  doing  very  well. 
Last  year,  1951,  was  a  year  in  which  we  threw 
ack  aggression,  added  greatly  to  our  military 
rength,  and  improved  the  chances  for  peace  and 
reedom  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 
This  year,  1952,  is  a  crucial  year  in  the  defense 
tort  of  the  whole  free  world.    If  we  falter,  we 

'Excerpts  from  the  President's  message  delivered  to 
ie  Congress  on  Jan.  9,  and  released  to  the  press  by  the 
nite  House  on  the  same  date. 
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can  lose  all  the  gains  that  we  have  made.  If  we 
drive  ahead  with  courage  and  vigor  and  deter- 
mination, we  can  by  the  end  of  1952  be  in  a  posi- 
tion of  much  greater  security.  The  way  will  be 
dangerous  for  years  ahead,  but  if  we  put  forth 
our  best  efforts  this  year — and  next  year — we  can 
be  "over  the  hump"  in  our  effort  to  build  strong 
defenses. 

When  we  look  at  the  record  of  the  past  year, 
1951,  we  find  important  things  on  both  the  credit 
and  the  debit  side  of  the  ledger.  We  have  made 
great  advances.  At  the  same  time,  we  have  run 
into  new  problems  which  must  be  overcome. 

Let  us  look  at  the  credit  side  first. 

Achievements  in  1951 

Peace  depends  upon  the  free  nations  sticking 
together,  and  making  a  combined  effort  to  check 
aggression  and  prevent  war.  In  this  respect,  1951 
was  a  year  of  great  achievement. 

In  Korea,  the  forces  of  the  United  Nations 
turned  back  the  Chinese  Communist  invasion — 
and  did  it  without  widening  the  area  of  conflict. 
The  action  of  the  United  Nations  in  Korea  has 
been  a  powerful  deterrent  to  a  third  world  war. 
However,  the  situation  in  Korea  remains  very 
hazardous.  The  outcome  of  the  armistice  nego- 
tiations is  still  uncertain. 

In  Indochina  and  Malaya,  our  aid  has  helped 
our  allies  to  hold  back  the  Communist  advance, 
although  there  are  signs  of  further  trouble  in 
that  area. 

In  1951  we  strengthened  the  chances  of  peace 
in  the  Pacific  region  by  the  treaties  with  Japan 
and  by  defense  arrangements  with  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  the  Philippines. 

In  Europe,  combined  defense  has  become  a 
reality.  The  free  nations  have  created  a  real 
fighting  force.  This  force  is  not  yet  as  strong  :;S 
it  needs  to  be ;  but  it  is  already  a  real  obstacle  to 
any  attempt  by  hostile  forces  to  sweep  across 
Europe  to  the  Atlantic. 

In  1951  we  also  moved  to  strengthen  the  security 
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of  Europe  by  the  agreement  to  bring  Greece  and 
Turkey  into  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 

The  United  Nations,  the  world's  great  hope  lor 
peace,  has  come  through  a  year  of  trial  stronger 
and  more  useful  than  ever.  The  free  nations 
have  stood  together  in  blocking  Communist  at- 
tempts to  tear  up  the  Charter. 

At  the  present  session  of  the  United  Nations  in 
Paris,  we,  together  with  the  British  and  the 
French,  offered  a  plan  to  reduce  and  control  all 
armaments  under  a  foolproof  inspection  system. 
This  is  a  concrete,  practical  proposal  for  dis- 
armament. 

But  what  happened?  Vyshinsky  laughed  at  it. 
Listen  to  what  he  said:  "I  could  hardly  sleep 
at  all  last  night  ...  I  could  not  sleep  be- 
cause I  kept  laughing."  The  world  will  be  a  long 
time  forgetting  the  spectacle  of  that  fellow  laugh- 
ing at  disarmament. 

Disarmament  is  not  a  joke.  Vyshinsky's  laugh- 
ter met  with  shock  and  anger  from  people  all  over 
the  world.  And,  as  a  result,  Mr.  Stalin's  repre- 
sentative received  orders  to  stop  laughing  and 
start  talking. 

If  the  Soviet  leaders  were  to  accept  this  pro- 
posal, it  would  lighten  the  burden  of  armaments, 
and  permit  the  resources  of  the  earth  to  be  de- 
voted to  the  good  of  mankind.  But  until  the 
Soviet  Union  accepts  a  sound  disarmament  pro- 
posal, and  joins  in  peaceful  settlements,  we  have 
no  choice  except  to  build  up  our  defenses. 

During  this  past  year,  we  added  more  than  a 
million  men  and  women  to  our  armed  forces.  The 
total  is  now  nearly  By2  million.  We  have  made 
rapid  progress  in  the  field  of  atomic  weapons. 
We  have  turned  out  16  billion  dollars'  worth  of 
military  supplies  and  equipment,  three  times  as 
much  as  the  year  before. 

Economic  conditions  in  the  country  are  good. 
There  are  61  million  people  on  the  job;  wages, 
farm  incomes,  and  business  profits  are  at  high 
levels.  Total  production  of  goods  and  services  in 
our  country  has  increased  8  percent  over  the  last 
year — about  twice  the  normal  rate  of  growth. 

Perhaps  the  most  amazing  thing  about  our  eco- 
nomic progress  is  the  way  we  are  increasing  our 
basic  capacity  to  produce.  For  example,  we  are 
now  in  the  second  year  of  a  3-year  program  which, 
will  double  our  output  of  aluminum,  increase  our 
electric-power  supply  by  40  percent,  and  increase 
our  steel-making  capacity  by  15  percent.  We  can 
then  produce  120  million  tons  of  steel  a  year,  as 
much  as  the  rest  of  the  world  put  together. 

This  expansion  will  mean  more  jobs  and  higher 
standards  of  living  for  all  of  Us  in  the  years 
ahead.  At  the  present  time,  it  means  greater 
strength  for  us  and  for  the  rest  of  the  free  world 
in  the  fight  for  peace. 

New  Problems  Arise 

Now,  I  must  turn  to  the  debit  side  of  the  ledger 
for  the  past  year. 


The  outstanding  fact  to  note  on  the  debit  side 
of  the  ledger  is  that  the  Soviet  Union,  in  1951, 
continued  to  expand  its  military  production  and 
increase  its  already  excessive  military  power. 

It  is  true  that  the  Soviets  have  run  into  increas- 
ing difficulties.  Their  hostile  policies  have  awak- 
ened stern  resistance  among  free  men  throughout 
the  world.  And  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  the 
Soviet  rule  of  force  has  created  growing  political 
and  economic  stresses  in  the  satellite  nations. 

Nevertheless,  the  grim  fact  remains  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  increasing  its  armed  might.  It  is 
still  producing  more  war  planes  than  the  free 
nations.  It  has  set  off  two  more  atomic  explosions. 
The  world  still  walks  in  the  shadow  of  another 
world  war. 

And  here  at  home,  our  defense  preparations  are 
far  from  complete. 

During  1951  we  did  not  make  adequate  progress 
in  building  up  civil  defense  against  atomic  attack. 
This  is  a  major  weakness  in  our  plans  for  peace, 
since  inadequate  civilian  defense  is  an  open  invi- 
tation to  surprise  attack.  Failure  to  provide  ade- 
quate civilian  defense  has  the  same  effect  as  adding 
to  the  enemy's  supply  of  atom  bombs. 

In  the  field  of  defense  production,  we  have  run) 
into  difficulties  and  delays  in  designing  and  pro- 
ducing the  latest  types  of  airplanes  and  tanks.' 
Some  machine  tools  and  metals  are  still  in  ex-; 
tremely  short  supply. 

In  other  free  countries,  the  defense  build-up  has 
created  severe  economic  problems.  It  has  in- 
creased inflation  in  Europe  and  has  endangered 
the  continued  recovery  of  our  allies. 

In  the  Middle  East,  political  tensions  and  the 
oil  controversy  in  Iran  are  keeping  the  region  in 
a  turmoil.  In  the  Far  East,  the  dark  threat  of 
Communist  imperialism  still  hangs  over  many 
nations. 

This,  very  briefly,  is  the  good  side  and  the  bac 
side  of  the  picture. 

Taking  the  good  and  bad  together,  we  have 
made  real  progress  this  last  year  along  the  roa< 
to  peace.  We  have  increased  the  power  and  unit; 
of  the  free  world.  And  while  we  were  doing  this 
we  have  avoided  world  war  on  the  one  hand,  an( 
appeasement  on  the  other.  This  is  a  hard  roat 
to  follow,  but  the  events  of  the  last  year  show  thai 
it  is  the  right  road  to  peace. 

We  cannot  expect  to  complete  the  job  overnight 
The  free  nations  may  have  to  maintain  for  yeai 
the  larger  military  forces  needed  to  deter  aggres 
sion.  We  must  build  steadily,  over  a  period  o: 
years,  toward  political  solidarity  and  economic 
progress  among  the  free  countries  in  all  parts  o: 
the  world. 

Our  task  will  not  be  easy ;  but  if  we  go  at  it  wit 
a  will,  we  can  look  forward  to  steady  progress 
On  our  side  are  all  the  great  resources  of  free 
dom — the  ideals  of  religion  and  democracy,  th< 
aspiration  of  people  for  a  better  life,  and  tin 
industrial  and  technical  power  of  a  free  civiliza 
tion. 
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These  advantages  outweigh  anything  the  slave 
world  can  produce.  The  only  thing  that  can  de- 
feat us  is  our  own  state  of  mind.  We  can  lose  if 
we  falter. 

The  middle  period  of  a  great  national  effort 
like  this  is  a  very  difficult  time.  The  way  seems 
long  and  hard.  The  goal  seems  far  distant.  Some 
people  get  discouraged.    That  is  only  natural. 

But  if  there  are  any  among  us  who  think  we 
ought  to  ease  up  in  the  fight  for  peace,  I  want  to 
remind  them  of  three  things — just  three  things. 

First :  The  threat  of  world  war  is  still  very  real. 
We  had  one  Pearl  Harbor — let's  not  get  caught  off 
guard  again.  If  you  don't  think  the  threat  of 
Communist  armies  is  real,  talk  to  some  of  our  men 
back  from  Korea. 

Second :  If  the  United  States  had  to  try  to  stand 
alone  against  a  Soviet-dominated  world,  it  would 
destroy  the  life  we  know  and  the  ideals  we  hold 
dear.  Our  allies  are  essential  to  us,  just  as  we  are 
essential  to  them.  The  more  shoulders  there  are 
to  bear  the  burden  the  lighter  it  will  be. 

Third  :  The  things  we  believe  in  most  deeply  are 
under  relentless  attack.  We  have  the  great  re- 
sponsibility of  saving  the  basic  moral  and  spiritual 
values  of  our  civilization.  We  have  started  out 
well — with  a  program  for  peace  that  is  unparal- 
leled in  history.  If  we  believe  in  ourselves  and  the 
faith  we  profess,  we  will  stick  to  the  job. 

Tasks  Ahead  Require  Courage 

This  is  a  time  for  courage,  not  for  grumbling 
and  mumbling. 

Now,  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  things  we  have 
:o  do. 

The  thing  that  is  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  all 
3f  us  is  the  situation  in  Korea.  We  must — and  we 
will — keep  up  the  fight  there  until  we  get  the  kind 
)f  armistice  that  will  put  an  end  to  the  aggression 
ind  protect  the  safety  of  our  forces  and  the  se- 
curity of  the  Eepublic  of  Korea.  Beyond  that, 
»ve  shall  continue  to  work  for  a  settlement  in 
Korea  that  upholds  the  principles  of  the  United 
Nations.  We  went  into  Korea  because  we  knew 
hat  Communist  aggression  had  to  be  met  firmly 
f  freedom  was  to  be  preserved  in  the  world.  We 
vent  into  the  fight  to  save  the  Republic  of  Korea, 
i  free  country,  established  under  the  United  Na- 
ions.  These  are  our  aims.  We  will  not  give  up 
;intil  we  attain  them. 

Meanwhile,  we  must  continue  to  strengthen  the 
'orces  of  freedom  throughout  the  world. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  take  early  and  favorable 
ction  on  the  Japanese  peace  treaty,  on  our  se- 
■urity  pacts  with  Pacific  countries,  and  on  the 
greement  to  bring  Greece  and  Turkey  into  the 
forth  Atlantic  Treaty. 

I  We  are  also  negotiating  an  agreement  with  the 
xerman  Federal  Republic  under  which  it  can  play 
n  honorable  and  equal  part  among  nations  and 
ake  its  place  in  the  defense  of  Western  Europe. 

But  treaties  and  plans  are  only  the  skeleton  of 
ur  defense  structure.     The  sinew  and  muscle  of 
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defense  forces  and  equipment  must  be  provided. 

In  Europe  we  must  go  on  helping  our  friends 
and  allies  to  build  up  their  military  forces.  This 
means  we  must  send  weapons  in  large  volume  to 
our  European  allies.  I  have  directed  that  weap- 
ons for  Europe  be  given  a  very  high  priority. 
Economic  aid  is  necessary,  too,  to  supply  the  mar- 
gin of  difference  between  success  and  failure  in 
making  Europe  a  strong  partner  in  our  joint 
defense. 

In  the  long  run,  we  want  to  see  Europe  freed 
from  any  dependence  on  our  aid.  Our  European 
allies  want  that  just  as  much  as  we  do.  The  steps 
that  are  now  being  taken  to  build  European  unity 
should  help  bring  that  about.  Six  European  coun- 
tries are  pooling  their  coal  and  steel  production 
under  the  Schuman  Plan.  Work  is  going  for- 
ward on  the  merger  of  European  national  forces 
on  the  Continent  into  a  single  army.  These  great 
projects  should  become  realities  in  1952. 

We  should  do  all  we  can  to  help  and  encourage 
the  move  toward  a  strong  and  united  Europe. 

In  Asia  the  new  Communist  empire  is  a  daily 
threat  to  millions  of  people.  The  peoples  of  Asia 
want  to  be  free  to  follow  their  own  way  of  life. 
They  want  to  preserve  their  culture  and  their  tra- 
ditions against  communism,  just  as  much  as  we 
want  to  preserve  ours.  They  are  laboring  under 
terrific  handicaps — poverty,  ill  health,  feudal  sys- 
tems of  land  ownership,  and  the  threat  of  internal 
subversion  or  external  attack.  We  can  and  must 
increase  our  help  to  them. 

That  means  military  aid,  especially  to  those 
places  like  Indochina  which  might  be  hardest  hit 
by  some  new  Communist  attack. 

It  also  means  economic  aid,  both  technical  know- 
how  and  capital  investment. 

This  last  year  we  made  available  millions  of 
bushels  of  wheat  to  relieve  famine  in  India.  But 
far  more  important,  in  the  long  run,  is  the  work 
Americans  are  doing  in  India  to  help  the  Indian 
farmers  themselves  raise  more  grain.  With  the 
help  of  our  technicians,  Indian  farmers,  using 
simple,  inexpensive  means,  have  been  able  since 
1948  to  double  the  crops  in  one  area  in  India.  One 
farmer  there  raised  63  bushels  of  wheat  to  the 
acre,  where  13  bushels  had  been  the  average  before. 

Our  Technical  Missionaries 

This  is  our  Point  Four  Program  at  work.  It  is 
working — not  only  in  India — but  in  Iran,  Para- 
guay, Liberia — in  33  countries  around  the  globe. 
Our  technical  missionaries  are  out  there.  We 
need  more  of  them.  We  need  more  funds  to  speed 
their  efforts,  because  there  is  nothing  of  greater 
importance  in  all  our  foreign  policy.  There  is 
nothing  that  shows  more  clearly  what  we  stand 
for,  and  what  we  want  to  achieve. 

We  have  recently  lost  a  great  public  servant  who 
was  leading  this  effort  to  bring  opportunity  and 
hope  to  the  people  of  half  the  world.    Dr.  Henry 
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Bennett  and  his  associates  died  in  the  line  of  duty 
on  a  Point  Four  mission.  It  is  up  to  us  to  carry 
on  the  great  work  for  which  they  gave  their  lives. 

During  the  coming  year,  we  must  not  forget  the 
suffering  of  the  people  who  live  beyond  the  Iron 
Curtain.  In  those  areas,  minorities  are  being 
oppressed,  human  rights  violated,  religions  perse- 
cuted. We  should  continue  to  expose  those 
wrongs.  We  should  continue  and  expand  the 
activities  of  the  Voice  of  America,  which  brings 
our  message  of  hope  and  truth  to  those  peoples  and 
other  peoples  throughout  the  world. 

I  have  just  had  an  opportunity  to  discuss  many 
of  these  world  problems  with  Prime  Minister 
Churchill.  We  have  had  a  most  satisfactory  series 
of  meetings.  We  thoroughly  reviewed  the  situa- 
tion in  Europe,  the  Middle  East,  and  the  Far  East. 
We  both  look  forward  to  steady  progress  toward 
peace  through  the  cooperative  action  and  team- 
work of  the  free  nations. 

Turning  from  our  foreign  policies,  let  us  now 
consider  the  jobs  we  have  here  at  home  as  part  of 
our  program  for  peace. 

The  first  of  these  jobs  is  to  move  ahead  full 
steam  on  our  defense  program. 

Our  objective  is  to  have  a  well-equipped,  active 
defense  force  large  enough — in  concert  with  the 
forces  of  our  allies — to  deter  aggression  and  to  in- 
flict punishing  losses  on  the  enemy  immediately 
if  we  should  be  attacked.  This  active  force  must 
be  backed  by  adequate  reserves,  and  by  the  plants 
and  tools  to  turn  out  the  tremendous  quantities  of 
new  weapons  that  would  be  needed  if  war  came. 
We  are  not  building  an  active  force  adequate  to 
carry  on  a  full  scale  war,  but  we  are  putting  our- 
selves in  a  position  to  mobilize  very  rapidly  if  we 
have  to. 

This  year  I  shall  recommend  some  increases  in 
the  size  of  the  active  force  we  are  building,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  air  power.  This  means 
we  shall  have  to  continue  large-scale  production  of 
planes  and  other  equipment  for  a  longer  period  of 
time  than  we  had  originally  planned. 

Planes  and  tanks  and  other  weapons — what  the 
military  call  "hard  goods" — are  now  beginning  to 
come  off  the  production  lines  in  volume.  Deliv- 
eries of  hard  goods  now  amount  to  about  a  billion 
and  a  half  dollars'  worth  a  month.  A  year  from 
now,  we  expect  this  rate  to  be  doubled. 

We  shall  have  to  hold  a  high  rate  of  military 
output  for  about  a  year  after  that.  In  1954  we 
hope  to  have  enough  equipment  so  that  we  can  re- 
duce the  production  of  most  military  items  sub- 
stantially. The  next  2  years  should  therefore  be 
the  peak  period  of  defense  production. 

Defense  needs  will  take  a  lot  of  our  steel,  alumi- 
num, copper,  nickel,  and  other  scarce  materials. 
This  means  smaller  production  of  some  civilian 
goods.  The  cutbacks  will  be  nothing  like  those 
during  World  War  II,  when  much  civilian  produc- 
tion was  completely  stopped.  But  there  will  be 
considerably  less  of  some  goods  than  we  have  been 
used  to  these  past  2  or  3  years. 


Meeting  the  Crisis  With  Moral  Strength 

This  demonstration  of  the  way  free  men  govern 
themselves  has  a  more  powerful  influence  on  the 
people  of  the  world — on  both  sides  of  the  Iron 
Curtain — than  all  the  trick  slogans  and  pie-in- 
the-sky  promises  of  the  Communists. 

But  our  shortcomings,  as  well  as  our  progress, 
are  watched  from  abroad.  And  there  is  one  short- 
coming I  want  to  speak  plainly  about. 

Our  kind  of  government  above  all  others  cannot 
tolerate  dishonesty  among  its  public  servants. 

Some  dishonest  people  worm  themselves  into 
almost  every  human  organization.  It  is  all  the 
more  shocking,  however,  when  they  make  their 
way  into  a  Government  such  as  ours,  which  is 
based  on  the  principle  of  justice  for  all.  Such, 
unworthy  public  servants  must  be  weeded  out.1 
I  intend  to  see  to  it  that  Federal  employees  who> 
have  been  guilty  of  misconduct  are  punished  for 
it.  I  also  intend  to  see  to  it  that  the  honest  and| 
hard-working  majority  of  our  Federal  employees 
are  protected  against  partisan  slander  and! 
malicious  attack. 

I  have  already  made  some  recommendations  to: 
the  Congress  to  help  accomplish  these  purposes. 
I  intend  to  submit  further  recommendations  to' 
this  end.  I  will  welcome  the  cooperation  of  the 
Congress  in  this  effort. 

I  also  think  that  the  Congress  can  do  a  great 
deal  to  strengthen  confidence  in  our  institutions 
by  applying  rigorous  standards  of  moral  integrity 
in  its  own  operations — and  by  finding  an  effective! 
way  to  control  campaign  expenditures — and  by 
protecting  the  rights  of  individuals  in  congres- 
sional investigations. 

To  meet  the  crisis  which  now  hangs  over  the 
world,  we  need  many  different  kinds  of  strength- 
military,  economic,  political,  and  moral.    And  o 
all  these,  I  am  convinced  that  moral  strength 
the  most  vital. 

When  you  come  right  down  to  it,  it  is  th( 
courage  and  the  character  of  our  Nation — and  o: 
each  one  of  us  as  individuals — that  will  real! 
decide  how  well  we  meet  this  challenge. 

We  are  engaged  in  a  great  undertaking  at  homt 
and  abroad — the  greatest,  in  fact,  that  any  natior 
has  ever  been  privileged  to  embark  upon.  We  ar 
working  night  and  day  to  bring  peace  to  the 
world  and  to  spread  the  democratic  ideals  o 
justice  and  self-government  to  all  people.  Oui 
accomplishments  are  already  remarkable.  Wt 
ought  to  be  full  of  pride  in  what  we  are  doing— 
and  full  of  confidence  and  hope  in  the  outcome 
No  nation  ever  had  greater  resources,  or  greatei 
energy,  or  nobler  traditions  to  inspire  it. 

And  yet,  day  in  and  day  out,  we  see  a  Ion,, 
procession  of  timid  and  fearful  men  who  wrin,. 
their  hands  and  cry  out  that  we  have  lost  th« 
way — that  we  don't  know  what  we  are  doing— 
that  we  are  bound  to  fail.  Some  say  we  shoulr 
give  up  the  struggle  for  peace,  and  others  say  wi 
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should  have  a  war  and  get  it  over  with.  They 
want  us  to  forget  the  great  objective  of  prevent- 
ing another  world  war — the  objective  for  which 
our  soldiers  have  been  fighting  in  the  hills  of 
Korea. 

If  we  are  to  be  worthy  of  all  that  has  been  done 
for  us  by  our  soldiers  in  the  field,  we  must  be  true 
to  the  ideals  for  which  they  are  fighting.  We  must 
reject  the  counsels  of  defeat  and  despair.  We 
must  have  the  determination  to  complete  the  great 
work  for  which  our  men  have  laid  down  their 
lives. 

In  all  we  do,  we  should  remember  who  we  are 
and  what  we  stand  for.  We  are  Americans.  Our 
forefathers  had  far  greater  obstacles  than  we 
have,  and  much  poorer  chances  of  success.  They 
did  not  lose  heart,  or  turn  aside  from  their  goals. 
In  that  darkest  of  all  winters  in  American  history, 


at  Valley  Forge,  George  Washington  said  "We 
must  not,  in  so  great  a  contest,  expect  to  meet  with 
nothing  but  sunshine."  With  that  spirit,  they  won 
their  fight  for  freedom. 

We  must  have  that  same  faith  and  vision.  In 
the  great  contest  in  which  we  are  engaged  today, 
we  cannot  expect  to  have  fair  weather  all  the 
way.  But  it  is  a  contest  just  as  important  for  this 
country  and  for  all  men  as  the  desperate  struggle 
that  George  Washington  fought  through  to 
victory. 

Let  us  prove,  again,  that  we  are  not  merely 
sunshine  patriots  and  summer  soldiers.  Let  us  go 
forward,  trusting  in  the  God  of  Peace,  to  win  the 


goals  we  seek. 


The  White  House, 
January  9, 1952. 


Harry  S.  Truman. 


rhe  President  Exchanges  Views  With  Prime  Minister  Churchill 


IOINT  COMMUNIQUE 


Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  January  9] 

The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  held  four 
neetings  at  the  White  House  on  January  7  and 
,!,  1952.  The  Prime  Minister  was  accompanied  by 
he  Foreign  Secretary,  Mr.  Anthony  Eden,  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Commonwealth  Relations, 
-<ord  Ismay,  and  by  the  Paymaster-General,  Lord 
3herwell.  The  President's  advisers  included  the 
Secretaries  of  State,  Treasury,  Defense,  Mr. 
Charles  E.  Wilson,  and  Mr.  W.  Averell  Harriman. 
The  visit  of  Mr.  Churchill  and  his  colleagues  also 
fforded  opportunities  for  a  number  of  informal 
leetings. 

,  At  the  end  of  the  talks  the  President  and  the 
,'rime  Minister  issued  the  following  announce- 
lent: 

During  the  last  two  days  we  have  been  able 
d  talk  over,  on  an  intimate  and  personal  basis, 
be  problems  of  this  critical  time.  Our  discussions 
ave  been  conducted  in  mutual  friendship,  respect 
hd  confidence.  Each  of  our  Governments  has 
hereby  gained  a  better  understanding  of  the 
loughts  and  aims  of  the  other. 

The  free  countries  of  the  world  are  resolved  to 
nite  their  strength  and  purpose  to  ensure  peace 
nd  security.  We  affirm  the  determination  of  our 
Governments  and  peoples  to  further  this  resolve, 
l  accordance  with  the  purposes  and  principles  of 
;ie  United  Nations  Charter.  The  strong  ties 
Thich  unite  our  two  countries  are  a  massive  con- 


tribution to  the  building  of  the  strength  of  the 
free  world. 

Under  arrangements  made  for  the  common  de- 
fense, the  United  States  has  the  use  of  certain  bases 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  We  reaffirm  the  under- 
standing that  the  use  of  these  bases  in  an  emer- 
gency would  be  a  matter  for  joint  decision  by  His 
Majesty's  Government  and  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment in  the  light  of  the  circumstances  prevail- 
ing at  the  time. 

We  share  the  hope  and  the  determination  that 
war,  with  all  its  modern  weapons,  shall  not  again 
be  visited  on  mankind.  We  will  remain  in  close 
consultation  on  the  developments  which  might  in- 
crease danger  to  the  maintenance  of  world  peace. 

We  do  not  believe  that  war  is  inevitable.  This  is 
the  basis  of  our  policies.  We  are  willing  at  any 
time  to  explore  all  reasonable  means  of  resolving 
the  issues  which  now  threaten  the  peace  of  the 
world. 

The  United  States  Government  is  in  full  accord 
with  the  views  expressed  in  the  joint  statement 
issued  in  Paris  on  December  18,  1951,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Anglo-French  discussions.  Our 
two  Governments  will  continue  to  give  their  full 
support  to  the  efforts  now  being  made  to  establish 
a  European  Defense  Community,  and  will  lend  all 
assistance  in  their  power  in  bringing  it  to  fruition. 
We  believe  that  this  is  the  best  means  of  bringing 
a  democratic  Germany  as  a  full  and  equal  partner 
into  a  purely  defensive  organization  for  European 
security.  The  defense  of  the  free  world  will  be 
strengthened  and  solidified  by  the  creation  of  a 
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European  Defense  Community  as  an  element  in 
a  constantly  developing  Atlantic  Community. 

Our  Governments  are  resolved  to  promote  the 
stability,  peaceful  development,  and  prosperity  of 
the  countries  of  the  Middle  East.  We  have  found 
a  complete  identity  of  aims  between  us  in  this  part 
of  the  world,  and  the  two  Secretaries  of  State  will 
continue  to  work  out  together  agreed  policies  to 
give  effect  to  this  aim.  We  think  it  essential  for 
the  furtherance  of  our  common  purposes  that  an 
Allied  Middle  East  Command  should  be  set  up  as 
soon  as  possible. 

As  regards  Egypt,  we  are  confident  that  the 
Four  Power  approach  offers  the  best  prospect  of 
relieving  the  present  tension. 

We  both  hope  that  the  initiative  taken  by  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Devel- 
opment will  lead  to  a  solution  of  the  Iranian  oil 
problem  acceptable  to  all  the  interests  concerned. 

We  have  discussed  the  many  grave  problems 
affecting  our  two  countries  in  the  Far  East.  A 
broad  harmony  of  view  has  emerged  from  these 
discussions ;  for  we  recognize  that  the  overriding 
need  to  counter  the  Communist  threat  in  that  area 
transcends  such  divergencies  as  there  are  in  our 
policies  toward  China.  We  will  continue  to  give 
full  support  for  United  Nations  measures  against 
aggression  in  Korea  until  peace  and  security  are 
restored  there.  We  are  glad  that  the  Chiefs  of 
Staff  of  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  France  will  be  meeting  in  the  next  few  days  to 
consider  specific  measures  to  strengthen  the  secu- 
rity of  Southeast  Asia. 

We  have  considered  how  our  two  countries  could 


best  help  one  another  in  the  supply  of  scarce  ma- 
terials important  to  their  defense  programs  and 
their  economic  stability.  The  need  of  the  United 
Kingdom  for  additional  supplies  of  steel  from  the 
United  States,  and  the  need  of  the  United  States 
for  supplies  of  other  materials,  including  alumi- 
num and  tin,  were  examined.  Good  progress  was 
made.  The  discussions  will  be  continued  and  we 
hope  that  agreement  may  be  announced  shortly. 

We  have  reviewed  the  question  of  standardiza-  j 
tion  of  rifles  and  ammunition  in  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization.  Neither  country 
thinks  it  wise  at  this  critical  time  to  take  the! 
momentous  step  of  changing  its  rifle.  In  the  in- 
terest of  economy,  both  in  time  and  money,  we 
have  agreed  that  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom  will  continue  to  rely  upon  rifles  and 
ammunition  now  in  stock  and  currently  being  pro-> 
duced.  In  the  interest  however  of  eventual  stand-) 
ardization,  we  have  also  agreed  that  both  countries! 
will  produce  their  new  rifles  and  ammunition  only 
on  an  experimental  scale  while  a  common  effort  is 
made  to  devise  a  rifle  and  ammunition  suitable  for 
future  standardization. 

The  question  of  the  Atlantic  Command  is  stil 
under  discussion. 

Throughout  our  talks  we  have  been  impressec 
by  the  need  to  strengthen  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  by  every  means  within  our 
power  and  in  full  accord  with  our  fellow  members 
We  are  resolved  to  build  an  Atlantic  community 
not  only  for  immediate  defense,  but  for  endurii 
progress. 


Behind  the  Iron  Curtain:  A  Year-End  Review 


1951  proved  to  be  an  unhappy  year  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain.  Month  after  month,  and  in  coun- 
try after  country,  the  story  has  been  the  same. 
It  is  one  of  increasing  dissatisfaction,  unsuccess- 
ful repression,  new  purges,  mass  deportations,  and 
other  forms  of  Communist  frightfulness  in  the 
now  familiar  Soviet  pattern. 

In  the  free  world,  by  contrast,  1951  has  been 
a  year  of  rising  strength,  rising  hope,  and  rising 
production,  combining  to  build  new  bulwarks 
against  Soviet  aggression  and  promote  the  cause 
of  peace. 

China 

In  China,  one  of  the  countries  where  food  pro- 
duction has  fallen  in  spite  of  so-called  "land  re- 
form," mass  executions,  and  the  liquidation  of 
landlords,  year-end  reports  describe  a  growing 
coolness  between  Peiping  and  Moscow. 


Soviet  Zone  of  Germany 

A  January  death  sentence  against  an  18-year 
old  resistance  worker  was  commuted  to  15  year 
because  of  a  wave  of  public  anger  which  greetec 
the  penalty  pronounced  originally.  The  radi< 
had  carried  the  youth's  words  to  millions  of  othe 
Germans :  He  preferred  death  to  life  without  free 
dom. 

In  August  the  Soviet  Union  assembled  som 
2  million  youths  from  all  over  the  world  in  Berlii 
for  mass  exhibition  and  indoctrination.  The  pre 
gram  backfired  when  more  than  half  of  those  as 
sembled  visited  the  free  zones  of  Berlin.  Ther 
they  learned  they  had  been  fed  with  lies  concern 
ing  conditions  in  the  Western  world.  Hundred 
of  the  youthful  visitors  disobeyed  Communis 
orders  to  ask  asylum  on  free  soil. 

Late  in  the  year  Lt.  Col.  Fedya  Astrachov,  hea 
of  Russia's  uranium-mining  project  in  East  Gei 
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Bankruptcies  in  Soviet  Zone  of  Germany 

More  than  16,000  private  industrial,  trade  and 
handicraft  enterprises  in  the  Soviet  zone  have  gone 
out  of  business  since  the  beginning  of  the  year,  ac- 
cording to  the  trade  registers  of  the  individual 
Soviet  zone  states,  said  Die  Nene  Zeitung  Sept.  18. 

In  addition,  the  East  zone  authorities  have  re- 
ceived 10,000  applications  for  deletion  from  the 
trade  registers.  The  number  of  bankruptcies  of 
private  enterprises  in  the  Soviet  zone  is  still  on  the 
increase. 

— Hicog  Information  Bulletin, 
December,  1951 


many  and  a  Stalin  prize  winner,  likewise  fled  to 
if  reedom  in  the  West. 

Then  at  the  year's  end,  Soviet  censorship  was 
reimposed  on  all  communications  in  the  Russian 
zone  of  Germany,  particularly  private  mail. 

Czech  oslovakia 

As  a  climax  to  the  steady  exodus  of  Czech  and 
'Slovak  refugees,  a  trainload  fled  to  freedom  in 
September. 

Jaroslav  Konvalinka  and  Karel  Truska,  the 
two  Czech  trainmen  who  took  the  freedom  train 
through  the  Iron  Curtain  into  Western  Germany, 
'are  now  in  the  United  States  enjoying  the  freedom 
they  sought  in  leaving  their  native  land. 

In  October — a  month  later — declining  coal  pro- 
duction in  the  Ostrav-Karvina  region  posed  a 
problem  for  the  Communist  regime  which  it  has 
not  yet  solved.  The  Czech  Communist  organ 
Rude  Pravo  called  the  production  rate  "utterly 
unsatisfactory,"  and  "disgraceful  and  inexcus- 
able" and  Interior  Minister  Vaclav  Nosek  con- 
ceded that  his  program  of  overtime  work  and  Mos- 
cow-inspired slogans  had  failed  to  produce  the 
:oal  needed.    He  predicted  a  "coal  disaster." 

Another  Czechoslovak  news  development  dur- 
ing the  year  was  the  arrest  of  Rudolph  Slansky, 
Moscow-trained  Communist  leader  who  had  been 
responsible  for  the  earlier  removal  and  arrest  of 
former  Foreign  Minister  Vladimir  Clementis. 
Slansky  had  been  Secretary-General  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  in  Czechoslovakia,  and  later  was 
Vice  Premier.  Until  his  arrest  and  imprisonment 
on  charges  of  espionage  and  related  offenses  he  was 
presumed  to  be  a  Moscow  favorite. 

voland 

In  Poland  on  October  31,  the  Communist  regime 
tnnounced  the  arrest  of  former  Vice  Premier 
Wladyslaw  Gomulka  and  four  other  high  officials. 
Gromulka  was  charged  with  "activities  especially 
dangerous  during  the  reconstruction  of  Poland." 

Food  supplies  were  getting  shorter  in  Poland 
ilso  as  the  so-called  reconstruction  program 
agged.  A  new  meat-rationing  system  was  ex- 
plained officially  in  December  as  intended  to  take 
care  of  such  privileged  meat-eating  classes  as  po- 


lice agents,  factory  managers,  miners,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  forces.  A  Warsaw  radio  broad- 
caster reported  that  these  groups  were  to  have 
more  meat  than  other  Poles  because  "they  are  more 
important  than  others." 

Stettin  reported  the  "first  sizable  anti-Soviet 
demonstrations  in  Poland  since  1945."  A  drunken 
Russian  major  who  had  killed  five  Poles  was 
stoned.  Several  Polish  militiamen  were  killed  by 
the  crowd.    There  were  some  two  thousand  arrests. 

Hungary 

In  Hungary  thousands  of  innocent  persons  were 
deported.  Deportations  from  Budapest  started 
in  mid-May.  They  were  halted  2  months  later  fol- 
lowing a  wave  of  suicides,  and  after  the  purge 
program  had  become  a  world  scandal.  Then,  in 
November,  they  were  quietly  resumed,  and  at  last 
reports  were  continuing. 

The  Budapest  Government  found  it  necessary 
to  "explain"  during  the  summer  interruption  in 
the  deportations  that  "only"  4,000  members  of 
"the  former  ruling  class"  had  been  deported.  But 
according  to  unbiased  evidence  from  nongovern- 
ment sources,  the  number  of  disappearances  to- 
taled between  60,000  and  80,000.  Whole  families, 
including  children  and  the  aged  and  sick,  were 
herded  into  boxcars  and  shipped  to  unannounced 
destinations.    Their  property  was  confiscated. 

On  June  28  Archbishop  Groesz,  Catholic  primate 
of  Hungary  and  successor  to  the  imprisoned 
Cardinal  Mindszenty,  was  convicted  on  false 
charges  of  espionage,  and  sentenced  to  15  years  in 
prison.  The  trial  followed  the  Mindszenty  pat- 
tern of  2  years  ago.  The  charges  were  almost 
identical  and  in  addition  to  espionage  included 
black  marketeering  and  plotting  to  overthrow  the 
Communist  regime.  Another  of  his  "offenses" 
was  refusal  to  sign  the  latest  Communist  "peace 
manifesto." 

Hungary  also  suffered  from  inflation.  Prices 
of  food  and  industrial  goods  soared  when  ration- 
ing was  ended.  Vice  Premier  Matyas  Rakosi  pre- 
dicted that  removal  of  restrictions  would  end  the 
high  free-market  prices.  Actually,  prices  on 
many  items  jumped  as  much  as  60  and  100  percent. 

Rumania — Bulgaria 

Rumanian  partisans  first  showed  their  hand 
openly  in  April  when  they  disrupted  a  railroad 
and  fought  a  3-day  battle  with  the  Rumanian 
militia.  There  were  similar  episodes  both  in  Ru- 
mania and  Bulgaria  later  in  the  year  as  resistance 
to  Communist  rule  was  expressed  in  sabotage  and 
other  demonstrations  by  partisans  fighting  for 
freedom. 

Austria 

Soviet  authorities  in  Vienna  showed  their  sen- 
sitivity to  discussions  of  Communist  slave  labor 
by  seizing  and  destroying  thousands  of  books  on 
this  subject  prepared  by  the  American  Federation 
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of  Labor.  This  action  was  designed  to  prevent 
the  books  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  anti- 
Communists  in  Austria  and  neighboring  coun- 
tries. The  volumes  seized  contained  maps  show- 
ing the  exact  locations  of  slave  camps  within  the 
Soviet  Union,  with  estimated  numbers  of  their  in- 
mates. 

Soviet  Oppression  Elsewhere 

In  Brussels  an  international  commission  of  jur- 
ists heard  testimony  from  former  inmates  of  So- 
viet slave-labor  camps  and  ruled  that  the  Soviet 
Union's  oppression  in  this  respect  equaled  that 
of  Hitler.  Prosecutor  David  Rousset  estimated 
that  between  15,000,000  and  25,000,000  persons  are 
being  worked  as  Soviet  forced  laborers.  Assistant 
Prosecutor  E.  de  Beer  said  17  percent  of  the  total 


populations  of  Latvia  and  Lithuania  had  been 
arrested  by  Soviet  authorities  in  these  areas  and 
that  60,000  Lithuanians  had  been  deported  to  Rus- 
sia. 

Troubles  also  mounted  in  the  Soviet  Union  it- 
self. From  the  Ukraine,  Russian  Georgia,  and 
peripheral  areas  of  Russia  to  the  east  and  south- 
east came  reports  of  both  violent  and  passive  re- 
sistance to  Moscow's  rule,  necessitating  reinforce- 
ment of  Soviet  garrisons  in  these  Russian  districts. 

These  reports,  together  with  a  rising  tide  of 
escapes  and  escape  attempts  as  thousands  of  refu- 
gees left  or  tried  to  leave  Russian  territory,  con- 
tributed additional  detail  to  the  story  of  Soviet 
troubles  and  human  courage  in  resisting  oppres- 
sion. 


U.  S.  Proposes  To  Submit  Soviet  Lend-Lease 
Issue  To  International  Court 

[Released  to  the  press  January  9] 


On  January  7,  1952,  Secretary  Acheson  trans- 
mitted a  note  to  the  Soviet  Ambassador  at  Wash- 
ington, Alexander  S.  Panyushkin,  replying  to  the 
Soviet  notes  of  August  21  and  August  28, 1951. 

The  Soviet  note  of  August  21  had  again  rejected 
U.S.  requests  for  Soviet  return  of  all  lend-lease 
vessels.  The  Soviet  note  of  August  28  rejected 
the  U.S.  proposal  made  on  April  27,  that  the 
questio-n  of  a  satisfactory  lend-lease  financial 
settlement  be  submitted  to  international  arbitra- 
tion} 


U.  S.  NOTE  OF  JANUARY  7,  1952 

Excellency  :  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  your 
Government's  Note  No.  71  of  August  21,  1951 
concerning  the  request  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  that  the  Soviet  Government  return 
to  the  United  States  naval,  military  and  merchant 
vessels  loaned  to  your  Government  under  the  Lend- 
Lease  Act  and  the  Master  Lend-Lease  Agreement 
of  June  11,  1942.  I  also  have  the  honor  to  refer 
to  your  Government's  note  No.  73  of  August  28, 
1951  concerning  the  proposal  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  that  the  question  of  the  de- 
termination of  a  fair  and  reasonable  lend-lease 
financial  settlement  be  submitted  to  arbitration. 


1  For  texts  of  U.S.  notes  of  Feb.  7,  Apr.  6  and  27,  and 
July  2,  see  respectively  Bulletin  of  Feb.  19,  1951,  p.  302 ; 
Apr.  23,  1951,  p.  646;  May  7,  1951,  p.  744;  and  Jnlv  23, 
1951,  p.  145. 
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In  the  latter  note  your  Government  rejects  the 
proposal  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
that  the  question  of  a  satisfactory  financial  settle- 
ment be  submitted  to  arbitration.     In  addition  a 
verbal  proposal  of  $300  million  was  made  by  the 
Soviet  representative  on  August  24,  1951.    It  was 
indicated  at  that  time  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  considers  this  amount  as  far  froir 
fair  and  reasonable  compensation  for  lend-least 
articles  of  the  United  States  which  remained  ir 
Soviet  custody  at  the  end  of  the  year.     Further 
more,  in  your  note  of  August  21,  1951,  your  Gov- 
ernment again  indicates  that  it  does  not  intend  te 
meet  its  obligation  to  return  the  lend-lease  vesse 
as  requested  by  the  President  of  the  United  State 
Instead  your  Government  continues  to  evade  th 
obligation,  which  is  clearly  and  specifically  state 
in  Article  V  of  the  Lend-Lease  Agreement  of  Jul 
11,  1942,  to  return  lend-lease  articles  as  requeste 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States.   In  attemp 
ing  to  justify  its  evasion  of  this  obligation  you 
Government  refers  to  "understandings"  relatin 
to  the  sale  of  some  of  the  vessels. 

These  so-called  "understandings,"  however,  wer 
offers  made  long  ago  by  the  Government  of  th 
United  States  which  were  explicitly  conditione 
upon  the  prompt  conclusion  of  a  mutually  satisfac 
tory  over-all  lend-lease  settlement.  This  conditioi 
was  not  met  by  your  Government.  Therefore 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  actinj 
within  its  legal  rights  and  in  full  accord  wit 
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:he  terms  of  the  Lend-Lease  Agreement  of  June 
LI,  1942,  informed  representatives  of  the  Soviet 
jovernment  on  January  27,  1951,  that  all  of  the 
end-lease  vessels  which  were  loaned  to  the  Soviet 
jovernment  under  lend-lease  procedures  and  re- 
nain  the  property  of  the  Government  of  the 
Jnited  States,  are  of  use  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  return 
)f  these  vessels  to  the  United  States  was  requested 
n  accordance  with  Article  V  of  the  Lend-Lease 
Agreement  of  June  11,  1942.  Moreover,  on  the 
same  date  representatives  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
nent  were  informed  that  the  previous  conditional 
)ffers  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to 
;ell  some  of  the  vessels  had  long  since  lapsed  and 
hat  none  of  the  vessels  were  available  for  sale 
o  the  Soviet  Government.  On  February  7,  1951, 
he  Government  of  the  United  States  confirmed  in 
i  note  its  request  for  the  return  of  all  the  lend- 
ease  vessels. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  on  October  12,  1948,  the 
jovernment  of  the  United  States  demanded  the 
eturn  to  the  United  States  of  186  naval  craft  in 
ddition  to  3  icebreakers  and  28  frigates.  These 
86  vessels  at  no  time  had  been  offered  for  sale  to 
he  Soviet  Government  on  any  basis.  Even  in 
his  instance  the  Soviet  Government  has  refused 
o  meet  its  obligation. 

It  is  the  view  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
itates  that  the  return  of  all  lend-lease  vessels  is 
ssential  to  the  conclusion  of  a  satisfactory  over- 
11  lend-lease  settlement.  It  is  also  the  view  of  this 
rovernment  that  the  Soviet  Government  is  clearly 
n  default  on  its  obligations  by  not  returning  these 
essels  to  the  United  States. 

If  the  Soviet  Government  remains  unwilling  to 
eturn  these  vessels  to  the  United  States,  the  Gov- 
rnment  of  the  United  States  suggests  that  the 
uestion  be  resolved  by  submission  of  the  matter 
)  the  International  Court  of  Justice  for  adjudi- 
ition.  For  that  purpose,  the  Government  of  the 
Inked  States  proposes  that  the  Soviet  Govern- 
lent  join  with  it  in  submitting  the  following 
uestion  to  the  Court  with  the  understanding  that 
oth  Governments  will  be  governed  by  the  Court's 
ecision. 

Does  the  failure  of  the  Soviet  Government  to  return 
nd-lease  vessels  to  the  United  States,  as  requested  by 
e  Government  of  the  United  States,  constitute  a  default 
■  the  Soviet  Government  in  its  obligation  under  Article 
of  the  Master  Lend-Lease  Agreement  of  June  11,  1942, 
return  lend-lease  articles  when  so  requested? 

he  Government  of  the  United  States  therefore 
•quests  that  the  Soviet  Government  immediately 
ake  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  return 
;  the  lend-lease  vessels  as  requested  or  agree  to 
e  submission  of  the  question  of  the  vessels  as 
ated  above  to  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
r  adjudication. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  renewed  assurances  of 
>y  highest  consideration. 

Dean  Acheson 


SOVIET  NOTE  OF  AUGUST  21,  1951 

[Unofficial  translation] 
No.  71 

Sir:  In  connection  with  your  note  of  April  6, 
1951, 1  have  the  honor  to  communicate  the  follow- 
ing : 

The  references  in  your  note  to  a  previous  ex- 
change of  notes  fully  confirm  the  fact  that  an 
understanding  concerning  the  sale  of  lend-lease 
vessels  to  the  Soviet  Union  was  reached  earlier 
between  the  Governments  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
the  United  States  of  America.  At  the  same  time 
these  references  indicate  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  itself  valued  this 
understanding  as  a  necessary  part  of  a  mutually 
satisfactory  general  settlement  of  lend-lease  ob- 
ligations resulting  from  the  Soviet-American 
agreement  of  June  11,  1942. 

Thus,  it  is  stated  in  the  note  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  of  February  27, 
1948,  in  connection  with  the  agreement  of  the 
Government  of  the  U.S.S.R.  to  buy  36  merchant 
vessels  of  wartime  construction  received  under  the 
Lend-Lease  Act  at  prices  announced  by  the  United 
States,  that  the  agreement  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment concerning  these  vessels  "solves  one  of  the 
several  questions  necessary  for  a  general  satis- 
factory settlement  of  obligations"  resulting  from 
the  Soviet-American  agreement  of  June  11,  1942. 

In  the  note  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  of  August  8,  1949,  agreement 
was  expressed  to  sell  to  the  Soviet  Union  lend- 
lease  merchant  vessels  of  prewar  construction  for 
the  sum  of  13  million  dollars  offered  by  the  Soviet 
Government  and  it  was  also  indicated  that  "the 
agreement  on  this  question  satisfactorily  solves  one 
more  of  several  questions  of  a  general  settlement." 
By  requesting  the  return  of  all  lend-lease  vessels 
now,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  violates  the  understanding  reached  earlier 
concerning  the  sale  of  the  merchant  vessels  and 
some  of  the  naval  vessels  to  the  Soviet  Union,  in 
which  connection  a  legitimate  doubt  arises  in  the 
mind  of  the  Soviet  Government  as  to  the  earnest- 
ness of  the  statements  of  the  U.  S.  Government 
concerning  its  desire  to  reach  a  speedy  and  mutu- 
ally satisfactory  general  settlement  of  lend-lease 
accounts.  The  U.  S.  Government's  renunciation 
of  the  understanding  reached  on  individual  ques- 
tions can  only  make  the  achievement  of  a  general 
settlement  more  difficult. 

As  has  been  repeatedly  stated  earlier,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  U.S.S.R.  longs  for  a  very  rapid 
achievement  of  an  agreement  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  concerning 
a  full  and  final  settlement  of  lend-lease  accounts 
and  has  repeatedly  sent  its  representatives  to 
Washington  to  conduct  negotiations  with  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States.  It  is  toward 
this  very  goal  that  the  efforts  are  directed  of  the 
Soviet  representatives  in  the  lend-lease  negotia- 
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tions  which  were  resumed  on  January  15  of  this 
year  in  Washington  and  are  taking  place  at  the 
present  time.  For  this  very  purpose  there  is  also 
a  Soviet  naval  expert  in  Washington. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  the  course  of  the  pre- 
vious negotiations  and  exchange  of  notes  the  Soviet 
Government,  guided  by  the  ardent  desire  to 
achieve  an  agreement  with  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  made  essential  con- 
cessions and  introduced  a  number  of  constructive 
proposals  which  create  the  possibility  of  a  suc- 
cessful completion  of  the  negotiations  concerning 
the  settlement  of  lend-lease  accounts. 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing,  the  attempts  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  justify  its  renunciation  of  the  understanding 
reached  earlier  concerning  the  lend-lease  vessels 
by  referring  to  the  alleged  avoidance  by  the  So- 
viet party  [to  the  negotiation]  of  the  achievement 
of  a  speedy  and  satisfactory  settlement  and  hence 
the  nonfulfillment  of  the  conditions  under  which 
these  vessels  could  be  sold,  are  groundless,  and  run 
counter  to  the  true  state  of  affairs. 

Insisting,  in  spite  of  the  understanding,  on  the 
return  of  an  insignificant  number  of  merchant 
vessels  by  the  Soviet  Union  while  three-fifths  of 
the  whole  tonnage  of  the  merchant  marine  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  is  laid  up,  and  also  requesting  the  re- 
turn of  an  insignificant  number  of  very  dilapi- 
dated small  naval  vessels  while  much  larger  naval 
ships  are  being  sold  up  to  this  time  by  the  United 
States  to  other  countries,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  takes  a  position  which 
appears  as  discrimination  with  respect  to  the  So- 
viet Union  and  which  contradicts  the  principles 
of  the  agreement  between  our  countries  of  June 
11,  1942,  and  obviously  makes  the  achievement  of 
an  agreement  difficult. 

The  Soviet  Government  considers  that  a  stead- 
fast observance  of  the  understanding  reached 
earlier  is  a  necessary  condition  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  general  and  mutually  satisfactory  set- 
tlement of  lend-lease  accounts. 

Accept,  Sir,  the  assurances  of  my  high  con- 
siderations. 

B.  Karavaev 
{Charge) 


SOVIET  NOTE  OF  AUGUST  28,  1951 

[Unofficial  translation] 
No.  73 

Sir  :  In  connection  with  your  note  of  April  27, 
1951,  which  contains  the  proposal  of  the  United 
States  Government  to  transfer  to  an  arbitration 
court  for  decision  the  question  of  payment  for  the 
residue  of  lend-lease  in  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics,  I  have  the  honor,  on  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  Government  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  to 
communicate  the  following : 

The  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  aiming 
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as  before  at  the  quickest  attainment  of  agreemen 
with  the  Government  of  the  United  States  o 
America  on  a  full  and  final  settlement  of  the  lend 
lease  accounts  by  means  of  bilateral  negotiations 
From  the  practice  of  international  relations  it  i 
well  known  that,  in  the  presence  of  good  will  oij 
the  part  of  both  negotiating  parties,  it  is  just  suc!» 
bilateral  negotiations  which  are  the  best  and  moE 
rapid  way  of  attaining  a  mutually  satisfactor; 
aoreement.  The  agreements  on  payment  for  th 
use  in  the  U.S.S.R.  of  the  patents  on  oil  refinin 
processes,  which  were  achieved  in  the  course  o 
the  present  negotiations  between  the  U.S.S.I 
Purchasing  Commission  in  the  United  States  o 
America  and  four  American  firms,  can  serve  as  a 
example  of  this.  Implementation  of  the  propose 
of  the  United  States  Government  regarding  trans 
f er  to  an  arbitration  court  for  decision  of  the  que; 
tion  of  payment  for  lend-lease  residue  would  mea 
the  termination  of  direct  bilateral  negotiations  b< 
tween  the  Governments  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  tr 
United  States  of  America  and  would  in  essenc 
represent  a  rejection  of  the  very  possibility  c! 
achieving  agreement  on  a  full  and  final  settlemeii 
of  the  lend-lease  accounts. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  tries 
base  its  proposal  on  the  fact  that  direct  negoti 
tions  regarding  the  over-all  sum  have  not  result* 
in  the  achievement  of  an  agreement  on  this  que' 
tion.    However,  it  is  well  known  to  the  Goveri' 
ment  of  the  United  States  of  America  that  su(' 
an  agreement  was  not  achieved  only  because  tl 
American  side  set  an  excessively  high  sum  as  coi 
pensation  for  the  residue  of  lend-lease  goods 
the  so-called  "civilian  type." 

The  United  States  Government  indicates  in  i 
note  that  it  tried  to  reach  an  agreement  on  len 
lease  with  the  Soviet  Union  allegedly  on  the  bas$ 
of  those  principles  which  were  applied  in  the  st- 
tlement  of  the  accounts  of  the  United  States 
America  with  Great  Britain.    This  statement  dc 
not  correspond  with  reality  either  with  rega 
to  the  size  of  the  over-all  sum  of  compensation 
with  regard  to  the  conditions  of  its  payment. 

Lend-lease  deliveries  to  the  Soviet  Union  we 
it  is  known,  at  least  two  times  less  than  the  ( 
liveries  made  by  the  United  States  to  Great  Br 
ain.  Moreover,  the  figure  of  $800,000,000  set  f 
the  United  States  Government  for  the  lend-lese 
residue  in  the  U.S.S.R.  is  almost  twice  as  laie 
as  the  sum  subject  to  payment  by  Great  Bntai, 
which,  as  is  known,  consisted  of  $472,000,000.  T* 
American  side  tries  to  base  the  excessively  hm 
sum  of  compensation  proposed  to  the  Soviet  Unin 
on  an  arbitrary  division  of  lend-lease  residue  m 
articles  of  "civilian"  and  "military"  types.  I 
this  connection  it  is  appropriate  to  point  out  tit 
with  regard  to  the  U.S.S.R.  the  American  G<'- 
ernment  unfoundedly  counted  as  articles  of  "cij 
ian"  type  many  articles  which  were  considered^ 
articles  of  "military"  type  in  the  accounts  of  m 
United  States  of  America  with  Great  Britain. 
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Naturally  such  a  discriminatory  attitude  to- 
ward the  Soviet  Union  cannot  contribute  to  the 
ettlement  of  the  lend-lease  accounts. 

From  a  comparison  of  the  conditions  proposed 
o  the  Soviet  Union  for  the  payment  of  compensa- 
iion  with  the  conditions  on  which  were  settled  the 
md-lease  accounts  with  Great  Britain,  it  is  also 
leen  that  the  credit  conditions  proposed  to  the 
ioviet  Union  place  the  U.S.S.R.  in  a  signifi- 
antly  worse  position  than  Great  Britain.  The 
lOnditions  proposed  to  the  Soviet  Union  provide 
or  the  payment  of  compensation  in  30  annual  in- 
Itallments  with  payments  beginning  from  July  1, 
;951,  and  with  the  calculation  of  interest  during 
(everal  years  before  the  signature  of  the  agree- 
ment, while  at  the  same  time  for  Great  Britain 
ihese  conditions  provide  for  payment  of  compen- 
jfttion  in  50  annual  installments  with  payments 
eginning  and  interest  calculated  only  from  5 
,ears  after  the  conclusion  of  the  agreement.  From 
comparison  of  these  conditions,  it  follows  that 
rith  the  same  nominal  two  percent  annual  in- 
vest rate,  the  interest  rate  paid  by  Great  Britain 
roves  to  be  significantly  lower  and  for  the  Soviet 
Jnion  significantly  higher  than  the  indicated 
ominal  rate. 

Thus  the  proposals  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
rnment  with  regard  to  the  size  of  the  total 
mount  and  the  conditions  of  its  payment  have  a 
iscriminatory  character  and  therefore  cannot  be 
basis  for  a  mutually  satisfactory  agreement. 
Such  proposals  advanced  by  the  United  States 
rovernment  contradict  the  principles  of  the  June 
11,  1942  agreement,  according  to  which  the  final 
■nd-lease  settlement  must  be  made  with  calcula- 
lon  of  the  advantages  received  by  the  Soviet 
Jnion  from  the  United  States  of  America  as  well 
s  those  advantages  which  the  United  States  of 
vmerica  received  from  the  military  efforts  of  the 
oviet  Union,  whose  huge  contribution  in  the  at- 
linment  of  victory  over  the  common  enemy  is 
enerally  known. 

In  its  note  the  United  States  Government  states 
lat  it  is  not  asking  payment  for  lend-lease  arti- 
cles used  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  war  period 
nd  that  this  fact  allegedly  bears  witness  that  it 
ally  recognizes  the  contribution  of  the  Soviet 
'  Fnion  to  the  victory  over  the  common  enemy, 
uch  a  statement  by  the  American  Government 
i  at  least  misplaced,  since  according  to  the  basic 
■nd-lease  agreement  between  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
lie  United  States  of  America  of  June  11,  1942, 
.  le  United  States  of  America  has  no  grounds  for 
using  the  question  that  the  Soviet  Union  com- 
i  ensate  the  United  States  for  the  value  of  the 
nd-lease  articles  delivered  to  the  Soviet  Union 
nd  destroyed,  expended,  or  used  during  the  war 
eriod.    The  agreement  of  June  11, 1942,  obligates 
,  le  Government  of  the  United  States  to  calculate 
.  recisely  at  the  time  of  settlement  of  the  lend- 
;ase  residue  accounts,  the  contribution  of  the 


Soviet  Union  to  the  military  efforts  against  the 
common  enemy  and  all  advantages  which  the 
United  States  Government  received  from  the  op- 
eration of  this  agreement.  As  is  known,  accord- 
ing to  the  definition  of  President  Roosevelt  set 
forth  in  the  preamble  of  the  basic  lend-lease  agree- 
ment, "the  defense  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republics  against  agression  is  vital  to  the  de- 
fense of  the  United  States."  This  means  that  all 
deliveries  of  lend-lease  articles  to  the  Soviet  Union 
were  made  for  purposes  vitally  important  to  the 
United  States  of  America.  The  position  taken  by 
the  United  States  Government  in  the  negotiations 
for  settlement  of  the  lend-lease  accounts  does  not 
correspond  with  this  agreement  and  contradicts 
the  allegation  contained  in  the  note  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  gives  "great  recog- 
nition of  the  community  of  interest  of  our  two 
Governments  in  the  achievement  of  the  common 
victory  and  takes  full  cognizance  of  the  part 
played  by  the  Soviet  Government  in  this  effort." 

The  agreement  between  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the 
United  States  of  America  of  June  11,  1942,  is  not 
a  commercial  transaction  or  loan;  its  very  title 
states  that  it  is  an  agreement  regarding  the  "prin- 
ciples applied  to  mutual  aid  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  war  against  aggression."  In  this  connection 
the  reference  contained  in  the  note  of  April  27  of 
this  year  that  "the  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  never  agreed  to  give  most-favored-na- 
tion treatment  in  connection  with  any  lend-lease 
settlement  whatsoever"  can  scarcely  fail  to  call 
forth  astonishment.  Taking  a  discriminatory 
position  toward  the  U.S.S.R.  in  the  question  of 
settlement  of  the  lend-lease  accounts,  the  United 
States  Government  by  this  very  fact  ignores  the 
principles  serving  as  the  basis  of  the  lend-lease 
agreement  of  June  11,  1942.  Such  a  position  of 
the  United  States  Government  contradicts  its  affir- 
mation of  striving  to  attain  a  quick,  mutually- 
satisfactory  agreement  on  the  settlement  of  the 
lend-lease  accounts. 

In  the  light  of  what  is  set  forth  above  and  also 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  the  lend-lease  agree- 
ment of  June  11,  1942,  such  a  system  of  settling 
disagreements  was  not  provided  for,  the  Soviet 
Government  considers  unacceptable  the  proposal 
of  the  United  States  Government  for  arbitration, 
advanced  in  its  note  of  April  27,  1951. 

The  Soviet  Government  again  reaffirms  its 
readiness  to  settle  the  lend-lease  accounts  by 
means  of  direct  bilateral  negotiations  and  ex- 
presses the  hope  that  in  the  future  course  of  these 
negotiations  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  will  show  the  necessary  cooperation 
for  the  rapid  conclusion  of  the  negotiations. 

Accept,  Sir,  the  assurances  of  my  highest  con- 
sideration. 

B.  Karavaev 
(Charge) 
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U.N.  Commission  To  Discuss  Prisoners  of  War 


[Released  to  the  press  January  9] 


U.S.S.R.  ASKED  TO  PARTICIPATE 

On  January  8,  1952,  the  American  Charge 
cP Affaires  at  Moscow,  Hugh  S.  Cumming,  Jr.,  de- 
livered a  note  to  Deputy  Soviet  Foreign  Minister 
Fedor  T.  Gusev  informing  the  Soviet  Government 
of  the  U.S.  intention  to  send  a  representative  to  a 
■meeting  of  the  United  Nations  Ad  Hoc  Commis- 
sion on  Prisoners  of  War  which  is  scheduled  to 
convene  at  Geneva  on  January  21, 1952}  The  note 
urges  that  the  Soviet  Government  likewise  par- 
ticipate and  afford  the  Commission  every  assistance 
in  the  discharge  of  its  humanitarian  task.  Text 
of  the  note  follows: 

On  December  11,  1951,  J.  G.  Guerrero,  Chair- 
man of  the  Ad  Hoc  Commission  on  Prisoners  of 
War  established  by  the  resolution  of  December 
14,  1950,  of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly, 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment.2 In  this  letter  Mr.  Guerrero  indicates  the 
decision  of  the  Commission  to  invite  those  Govern- 
ments directly  interested  in  the  Prisoners  of  War 
problem  to  establish  contact  with  the  Commission 
with  a  view  to  studying  jointly  the  measures 
which  it  would  be  possible  to  take  in  this  connec- 
tion and  requests  the  U.S.  Government  to  desig- 
nate a  representative  with  whom  the  Commission 
could  confer  during  its  session  which  is  scheduled 
to  start  in  Geneva  on  January  21,  1952.  It  is  the 
understanding  of  the  U.S.  Government  that  the 
Soviet  Government  has  also  received  an  invita- 
tion to  participate.  The  United  States  has  already 

1  The  Ad  Hoc  Commission  was  established  by  a  resolu- 
tion of  December  14,  1950,  of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly 
to  investigate  the  situation  of  World  War  II  prisoners 
of  war  who  are  still  in  custody,  and  about  whom  no  in- 
formation has  been  received,  and  take  whatever  steps 
possible  to  facilitate  their  repatriation.  For  text  of  the 
resolution  and  statement  made  thereon  by  Edith  S.  Samp- 
son, alternate  U.S.  representative  to  the  General  As- 
sembly, see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  8, 1951,  p.  68. 

2  Not  printed  here. 
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informed  the  Commission  of  its  intention  to  sen 
a  representative  to  this  meeting. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  U.S.  Government  that  t 
Soviet  Government,  despite  refusal  to  date  to  a 
sociate  itself  with  the  afore-mentioned  resolutic 
or  to  assist  the  Commission  in  its  attempts  to  o' 
tain  factual  information,  will  now  agree  to  © 
operate  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  in  this  mo 
recent  attempt  to  find  a  satisfactory  solution 
the  prisoners  of  war  issue. 

The  human  tragedy  involved  in  the  continiK 
detention  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Germ 
and  Japanese  nationals  taken  into  Soviet  custoc 
in  the  course  of  the  war,  who  have  been  neith 
repatriated  nor  accounted  for,  hardly  needs  elab 
ration.  It  is  therefore  the  earnest  hope  of  ti 
U.S.  Government — a  hope  which  we  know  is  fe 
vently  shared  by  the  families  of  these  unfortuna 
individuals — that  the  Soviet  Union  will  join  othr 
interested  nations  in  affording  the  Commissi' 
every  assistance  in  its  efforts  to  bring  about  t 
return  of  all  those  still  alive  and  to  account  f 
those  who  have  died. 


U.  S.  COOPERATES  WITH  COMMISSION 

The  U.  N.  Commission  on  Prisoners  of  W:f 
which  has  invited  certain  interested  governmer 
among  them  the  United  States,  to  a  meeting  I 
Geneva  beginning  on  January  21,  was  appoint 
by  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Natic 
in  accordance  with  the  resolution  passed  at 
fifth  session  of  the  General  Assembly  on  Dece 
ber  14,  1950.3    Sponsored  by  the  United  Stall 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  Australia,  the  resok-l 
tion  provided  for  the  establishment  of  an  iH 
partial,  humanitarian  commission  to  investigi 
the  situation  of  World  War  II  prisoners  of  vja 
still  unaccounted  for  and  to  take  such  steps  asit 
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might  find  possible  to  facilitate  the  repatriation 
of  all  those  now  alive. 

It  is  a  tragic  fact  that  6^  years  after  the  ces- 
sation of  hostilities  in  World  War  II  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  prisoners  of  war,  Germans,  Jap- 
anese, and  Italians,  known  to  have  been  in  Soviet 
hands,  have  not  been  returned  to  their  home  coun- 
tries nor  has  information  regarding  their  where- 
ibouts  and  situation  been  furnished  their  home 
governments,  relatives,  or  friends. 

It  is  our  earnest  hope  that  the  U.N.  Commission 
will  be  successful  in  its  humanitarian  task.  This 
government  is  cooperating  fully  with  the  Com- 
mission and  is  sending  a  representative  to  the 
3eneva  meeting. 


Free  World  Unity 

^Released  to  the  press  January  9] 

'  The  following  is  a  summary  of  remarks  made 
m  January  9  by  John  Foster  Dulles,  Consultant 
o  the  Secretary,  before  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Colleges  at  Washington: 

Mr.  Dulles  took  as  his  theme  George  Washing- 
on's  statement  that  in  every  society  each  member 
,nust  "g;ve  up  a  share  of  liberty  to  preserve  the 
•est."  He  said  that  the  nations  which  were  mem- 
>ers  of  the  free  world  were  not  yet  doing  that 
ufliciently  to  preserve  their  liberty  from  total 
oss  in  the  face  of  the  monolithic  unity  of  the 
'Soviet  Communist  world. 


"he  United  Nations 

ii  "The  United  Nations,"  Mr.  Dulles  said,  "as  the 
(Town  Meeting  of  the  World,'  exerts  a  unifying 
influence  on  free-world  opinion.     This  is  of  im- 
mense value;  but  it  does  not  provide  organic  unity 
or  security  which  is  needed  to  match  the  organic 
mity  for  offense  by  which  the  free  nations  are 
hreatened.    This  kind  of  unity  must  be  developed 
hrough  voluntary   associations  which  are  pro- 
ided   for  by   articles   51  and   52   of  the   U.N. 
I  Charter." 


European  Unity 

■  Mr.  Dulles  recalled  his  own  long  advocacy  of 
t  reater  European  unity  as  indispensable  for 
European  strength  and  security  and  expressed 
I  ope  that  through  economic  measures  such  as  the 
)l>chuman  Plan,  and  defense  measures  including 
iihe  Pleven  proposal  for  a  European  Defense 
;i/Ommunity,  there  was  developing  European 
rnity  "which  can  alter  for  great  good  the  future 
is  ourse  of  history."    He  said  General  Eisenhower's 

iart  in  stimulating  this  effort  was  an  outstanding 

chievement. 


Mr.  Dulles  recalled  that  he  had  told  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  in  1947,  when  it 
first  considered  interim  aid  for  Europe,  that  any 
such  aid  "would  work  in  reverse,  if  it  merely 
makes  temporarily  tolerable  a  European  structure 
which  is  obsolete." 


Asian  Unity 

Turning  to  Asia,  Mr.  Dulles  foresaw  greater 
difficulty  in  achieving  unity  because  Russia's 
"Asia  first"  policy  was  formidable  and  because 
Western  colonialization  had  left,  as  an  aftermath, 
much  distrust  between  the  free  East  and  the  free 
West.  He  hailed  the  initiative  represented  by  the 
Japanese  peace  treaty  and  the  security  treaties 
with  Australia,  New  Zealand,  the  Philippines,  and 
Japan.  He  recalled  that  these  had  largely 
stemmed  from  General  MacArthur's  insistence, 
forcibly  expressed  in  June  1950,  that  the  United 
States  take  an  initiative  for  peace  and  security 
in  that  part  of  the  world. 

"Our  occupation  policies,  now  crowned  by  a 
liberal  peace,  mean"  Mr.  Dulles  said,  "that  Japan 
can  soon  emerge  as  an  important  factor  in  world 
defensive  strategy  against  militant  communism. 
That  is  the  goal  of  our  policy.  There  is  dire 
need  for  more  effective  participation  by  the  peoples 
of  the  East  in  the  defense  of  freedom." 


Japan  and  Soviet  Russia 

The  highest  testimonial  yet  paid  to  the  success 
of  our  policy  is  Premier  Stalin's  New  Year's  Day 
message  to  the  Japanese  people.  Until  then,  the 
Soviet  leaders  had  treated  the  Japanese  with  con- 
tempt. They  refused  themselves  to  make  peace 
and  they  tried  to  prevent  others  from  making 
peace  by  threatening  that  this  might  lead  the 
Soviet  Union  to  revive  active  hostilities  against 
Japan ;  they  refused  to  return  Japanese  prisoners 
of  war  as  they  had  solemnly  promised ;  they  de- 
manded that  the  Emperor  be  hanged ;  they  seized 
without  warrant  Japanese  islands  and  unjustifi- 
ably closed  the  seas  to  Japanese  fishers;  they  de- 
manded that  Japan  be  permanently  disarmed  and 
permanently  subjected  to  Russian  military  dom- 
inance through  a  Red  navy  monopolistic  patrol 
of  the  very  waters  which  flow  between  Japanese 
home  islands. 

"When  I  was  in  Tokyo  last  April  I  discussed 
the  tactics  of  terrorism  which  the  Soviet  Com- 
munists were  then  employing  and  I  said  that  if  we 
persisted  honorably  and  courageously  in  our 
search  for  peace  such  'tactics  of  Bolshevik  com- 
munism cannot  prevail.'  This  is  now  proved  by 
the  fact  that  the  Soviet  leaders,  seeing  that  Japan 
cannot  be  frightened,  now  reverse  their  tactics  and 
talk  to  Japan  as  a  nation  to  be  wooed. 

"The  Japanese  naturally  and  properly  want  to 
restore  peaceful  relations  with  all  of  their  former 
enemies ;  but  they  will,  I  predict,  not  accept  Rus- 
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sian  words  as  a  substitute  for  Russian  deeds.  The 
Japanese,  as  they  return  to  independent  status, 
will  face  many  problems  that  are  new  and  un- 
familiar to  them.  But  some  of  the  old  problems 
will  still  be  there  and  one  of  these,  unhappily,  is 
the  problem  of  Russian  imperialism.  The  Jap- 
anese, perhaps,  better  than  any  other  people  in 
the  world,  know  that  danger  and  the  need  to  be 
ever  alert." 

Conclusion 

Mr.  Dulles  concluded  with  the  hope  that  the 
development  of  United  States-Japanese  relations 
would  show  that  the  East  and  West  can  cooperate 
in  equal  fellowship;  that  the  East  need  not  fear 
arrogance  or  domination  by  the  West;  and  that 
there  can  consequently  be  broader  and  closer  as- 
sociation for  securing  and  expanding  freedom  in 
Asia. 


Progress  of  the  Schuman  Plan 

Statement  by  Secretary  Acheson 

[Released  to  the  press  January  11] 

Now  that  Germany  has  ratified  the  Schuman 
Plan,  a  critical  corner  has  been  turned  in  the  polit- 
ical evolution  of  postwar  Europe.  In  the  brief 
span  since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  Germany, 
Italy,  France,  and  the  Benelux  nations  have  gone 
far  in  fashioning  the  political  and  economic  ties 
which  should  mean  the  end  of  centuries  of  spo- 
radic hostilities  among  them.  The  progress  made 
so  far  is  a  tribute  to  the  courage  and  imagination 
of  the  people  and  the  statesmen  of  these  countries. 


Visit  of  Netherlands  Premier 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Jan- 
uary 9  that  Willem  Drees,  Netherlands  Premier, 
will  pay  an  informal  visit  to  the  United  States 
from  January  12  until  January  24. 

Mr.  Drees  will  arrive  at  New  York  on  January 
12.  The  Netherlands  Premier  will  also  visit 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  as  an  example  of  a  small-sized 
American  industrial  city. 

Mr.  Drees,  who  is  the  Labor  Party  head  of  his 
country's  Government  and  a  leader  of  the  labor 
movement,  will  meet  with  labor  leaders  at  New 
York. 

At  Pittsburgh,  Mr.  Drees  will  inspect  some  steel 
plants  and  the  national  headquarters  of  the  United 
Steel  Workers  of  America. 

At  Washington,  Mr.  Drees  will  call  on  Presi- 
dent Truman  and  Secretary  Acheson  and  will 


have  luncheon  with  the  President  and  several 
Cabinet  members.  Mr.  Drees  will  pay  an  informal 
visit  to  the  Capitol  and  to  a  military  establish- 
ment in  the  neighborhood  of  Washington. 


Allocation  of  Crude  Oil 
For  Venezuela 

[Released  to  the  press  January  7] 

The  President,  on  January  5,  1952,  signed  a 
proclamation  which  continues  for  1952  the  1951 
allocation  by  countries  of  imports  of  crude  oil, 
topped  crude  oil,  and  fuel  oil  which  are  permitted 
entry  into  the  United  States  at  a  reduced  rate  of 
import  tax.  The  1952  quota  allocation  is  as  fol- 
lows :  Venezuela  59.4  percent;  the  Netherlands  {m.\ 
eluding  overseas  territories)  18.7  percent;  all 
other  countries  21.9  percent.  The  calendar  yeara 
1946-49  are  taken  as  the  representative  period 
specified  in  the  proclamation  for  the  purpose  oi 
determining  the  allocation  by  country. 

Under  the  trade  agreement  with  Venezuela 
signed  in  1939,  imports  of  crude  oil,  topped  crude 
oil,  and  fuel  oil  which  are  subject  to  import  tas 
are  permitted  entry  at  the  rate  of  lO^  cents  a 
barrel,  up  to  and  not  in  excess  of  5  percent  of  the 
total  quantity  of  crude  petroleum  processed  in  re 
fineries  in  continental  United  States  during  th< 
preceding  calendar  year.  Imports  of  these  prod 
ucts  subject  to  import  tax  in  excess  of  the  5  per- 
cent quota  enter  the  United  States  at  a  highei 
rate  of  21  cents  a  barrel. 

The  quantities  of  petroleum  products  allocatec 
to  each  country  of  export  under  the  1952  quota  wil 
be  announced  by  the  Treasury  Department  afte 
determination  by  the  Department  of  the  Interio 
of  the  total  quantity  of  crude  petroleum  processe( 
in  refineries  in  continental  United  States  in  1951 
In  November  the  Bureau  of  Mines  estimated  tha 
the  crude  runs  to  stills  in  the  United  States  ii 
1951  would  reach  approximately  2.4  billion  bar 
rels.  In  1951  approximately  104.5  million  barrel 
were  imported  at  the  10^-cent  rate  out  of  aj 
estimated  total  import  figure  for  1951  of  309  mil 
lion  barrels. 

The  text  of  the  proclamation  follows : 

A     PROCLAMATION1 

1.  Wheeeas  on  December  29,  1950  I  proclaimed  suc.j 
allocation  among  countries  of  production  of  the  quantit  I 
of  crude  petroleum,  topped  crude  petroleum,  and  fuel  oil 
derived  from  petroleum,  including  fuel  oil  known  as  ga'j 
oil,  entitled  to  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of  import  tax  durin| 
the  calendar  year  1951  not  in  excess  of  the  annual  amour 
equal  to  5  per  centum   of  the  total  quantity  of  crud 
petroleum  processed  in  refineries  in  the  continental  Unite  I 
States  during  the  preceding  year  as  would  be  required  c  j 
appropriate  to  carry  out   (1)  the  definitive  trade  agre«  1 


1 17  Fed.  Reg.  185. 
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nent  with  Venezuela  entered  into  on  November  6,  1939 
;54  Stat.  2377),  particularly  Article  VII  and  Item  3422 
if  Schedule  II  thereof,  and  (2)  the  trade  agreement 
>ntered  into  on  October  30,  1947  consisting  in  part  of  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (61  Stat.  (Parts 
>  and  6)  A7,  All,  and  A2051),  particularly  Article  XIII 
;hereof ; 

2.  Whereas  under  the  terms  of  said  proclamation  of 
December  29,  1950  the  aggregate  quantity  of  crude  petro- 
eum,  topped  crude  petroleum,  and  fuel  oil  derived  from 
oetroleum  including  fuel  oil  known  as  gas  oil,  entitled  to 
i  reduction  in  the  rate  of  import  tax  during  the  calendar 
rear  1951  up  to  not  in  excess  of  an  annual  amount  equal 
;o  5  per  centum  of  the  total  quantity  of  crude  petroleum 
Drocessed  in  refineries  in  continental  United  States  during 
:he  preceding  year  was  allocated  among  countries  of 
jxport  on  the  basis  of  the  proportions  of  the  total  imports 
for  consumption  in  the  United  States  of  America  supplied 
during  the  calendar  years  1946  through  1949,  which  years 
were  representative  of  the  trade  in  such  products ; 

3.  Whereas  the  proportions  of  total  imports  into  the 
United  States  of  America  of  such  petroleum  and  fuel  oil 
supplied  by  countries  of  export  during  the  years  1946 
through  1949  were  as  follows  : 

Venezuela 59.4   per   centum 

Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  (including 

its  overseas  territories) 18.7  per  centum 

Other  foreign  countries 21.9  per  centum 

4.  Whereas  Venezuela  has  requested  the  allocation 
among  the  countries  of  export  of  the  quantity  of  such 
petroleum  and  fuel  oil  entitled  to  a  reduction  in  duty  by 
virtue  of  the  said  Item  3422  of  Schedule  II  annexed  to 
the  said  definitive  trade  agreement  with  Venezuela  and 
that  the  representative  period  specified  in  recital  2  hereof 
be  retained  for  the  calendar  year  1952 ; 

5.  Whereas  I  find  that,  taking  into  account  special 
factors  affecting  the  trade,  imports  into  the  United  States 
of  America  from  all  countries  of  such  petroleum  and  fuel 
oil  during  the  years  1946  through  1949  as  specified  in  re- 
citals 2  and  3  hereof  are  representative  of  the  trade  in 
such  products; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  HARRY  S.  TRUMAN,  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  acting  under  and  by  virtue 
of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  Constitution  and 
the  statutes,  including  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930,  as  amended,  do  proclaim  that,  of  the  total  aggregate 
quantity  of  crude  petroleum,  topped  crude  petroleum,  and 
fuel  oil  derived  from  petroleum,  including  fuel  oil  known 
as  gas  oil,  entitled,  during  the  calendar  year  1952,  to  a 
reduction  in  the  rate  of  import  tax  by  virtue  of  the  said 
Item  3422  of  Schedule  II  of  the  said  definitive  trade  agree- 
ment with  Venezuela,  no  more  than  59.4  per  centum  shall 
be  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  the  United  States  of 
Venezuela,  nor  more  than  18.7  per  centum  the  produce  or 
manufacture  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  (includ- 
ing its  overseas  territories),  nor  more  than  21.9  per 
centum  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  other  foreign 
countries. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  be 
affixed. 
Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  fifth  day  of  January 

in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
[seal]     fifty-two  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 

States    of    America    the    one    hundred    and 

seventy-sixth. 


I  By  the  President : 
Dean  Acheson, 

Secretary  of  State 

J January  27,   7952 
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Military  Assistance  Negotiations 
With  Peru 

[Released  to  the  press  January  7] 

The  Departments  of  State  and  Defense  have  an- 
nounced that  negotiations  are  being  initiated  on 
January  7  at  Lima  with  the  Government  of  Peru 
looking  to  the  conclusion  of  a  bilateral  military- 
assistance  agreement.  The  American  Ambassador 
at  Lima,  Harold  H.  Tittman,  is  being  assisted  by 
representatives  of  the  Department  of  Defense  in 
the  negotiations.  They  are  being  carried  on  under 
the  terms  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951, 
which  authorized  a  program  of  military  grant  aid 
for  Latin  America. 

It  was  announced  on  J  anuary  3  at  Washington 
and  Rio  de  Janeiro  that  similar  bilateral  negotia- 
tions were  being  initiated  between  the  Govern- 
ments of  Brazil  and  the  United  States.1 


New  VOA  Transmitter  for 
Broadcasts  to  Far  East 

[Released  to  the  press  January  10] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Jan- 
uary 10  that  bids  had  been  accepted  for  a  7-million 
dollar  short-wave  transmitter  plant  to  be  located 
on  the  west  coast  which  will  give  the  Voice  of 
America  a  powerful  new  signal  to  carry  its  mes- 
sage to  the  Far  East. 

The  exact  location  of  the  transmitter  has  been 
narrowed  down  to  two  sites,  both  in  the  State  of 
Washington,  and  as  soon  as  a  final  selection  is 
made,  contracts  will  be  awarded  and  immediate 
construction  will  begin.  The  two  sites,  one  located 
in  the  Grays  Harbor  area  and  the  other  in  the 
Port  Angelis  area,  both  satisfy  technical  consider- 
ations. Location  will  depend  upon  a  number  of 
cost  factors,  such  as  land-clearance  expenses. 
These  are  now  being  determined,  and  the  Depart- 
ment expects  to  reach  a  decision  very  soon. 

This  new  plant,  and  a  sister  transmitter  which 
will  broadcast  from  the  east  coast,  will  be  among 
the  most  powerful  known  to  exist  in  the  world. 
They  were  authorized  by  Congress  as  another  step 
in  the  continuing  effort  of  the  U.S.  Government 
to  reach  people  everywhere  with  the  Campaign  of 
Truth. 

The  transmitter  is  expected  to  be  completed  in 
18  months. 


1  Bulletin  of  Jan.  14, 1952,  p.  47. 
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Restlessness  of  Youth:  An  Asset  of  Free  Societies 


by  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 1 


Youth  is  never  satisfied  with  things  as  they  are. 
Young  people  in  all  countries  wish  to  protest 
against  the  injustices  they  see  about  them.  They 
are  not  easily  fooled  by  f agades  of  high-sounding 
words  thrown  up  to  conceal  bad  deeds.  They  tend 
to  cut  through  words  to  the  heart  of  an  issue. 

When  they  hear  the  phrase  "free  world"  they 
want  to  know  what  is  meant.  They  are  not  satis- 
fied with  the  way  things  are  going  in  any  part  of 
the  world.  They  see  great  tasks  and  hard  strug- 
gles ahead  of  them  to  make  a  better  life.  The 
"free  world"  cannot  be  used  as  a  pious  phrase  to 
suggest  that  the  people  in  one  part  of  the  world 
have  achieved  the  full  freedom  they  seek.  It  is 
rather  a  phrase  which  points  the  direction  toward 
which  the  peoples  can  move  and  are  moving. 

In  the  "free  world"  the  dissatisfaction  with 
things  as  they  are,  the  striving  for  ideals  and 
hopes,  can  find  peaceful  expression  through  free 
institutions.  The  restlessness  of  youth  is  a  pre- 
cious asset  of  free  societies  because  it  always  prom- 
ises regeneration  of  new  vitality  from  decade  to 
decade. 

But  where  fundamental  freedoms  and  human 
rights  have  been  suppressed  by  ruling  oligarch- 
ies, the  youth  has  no  outlet  for  its  struggles 
against  the  status  quo.  Its  dynamic  urges  are 
channeled  through  marching  clubs,  military  ma- 
chines, and  propaganda  organizations  in  support 
of  a  ruling  class  which  is  self -perpetuating. 

While  such  a  dictatorship  is  in  the  first  bloom 
of  its  own  youth,  it  can  attract  the  youth  by  revo- 
lutionary words,  by  pageantry,  and  by  vigorous 
activities.  But  tyrants  grow  old  and  become  in- 
creasingly corrupted  by  arbitrary  power. 

Their  high-sounding  words  soon  stand  in  bleak 
contrast  to  their  evil  deeds.  Their  promises  are  in 
contrast  to  their  performances.    It  is  my  deep 

1An  address  made  before  Les  Jeunes  Amis  de  la 
Liberte  at  Paris  on  Dec.  18  and  released  to  the  press  by 
the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  U.N.  on  the  same  date.  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  is  a  U.S.  delegate  to  the  sixth  session  of  the 
General  Assembly. 


conviction  that  any  society  which  does  not  pro-: 
vide  freedom  for  the  upcoming  generations  to 
work  openly  and  honestly  for  their  aspirations  i 
contains  within  it  the  seeds  of  its  own  destruction. 
A  tyrant  can  never  tell  who  is  for  him  or  against 
him  because  he  cannot  enter  the  secret  heart  of 
any  man. 

Youth's  Obligations 

Youth  which  is  free  to  work  for  a  better  life  in 
the  open  with  the  tools  of  human  rights  has  first 
of  all  the  obligation  to  strengthen  this  freedom 
and  preserve  it  against  all  attacks.  Young  people 
who  are  still  free  to  read,  to  discuss,  to  question 
and  to  seek  the  truth  can  find  out  for  themselves 
how  freedom  has  been  bludgeoned  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope and  in  the  Soviet  Union.  They  can  see  for 
themselves  the  growing  °;aps  between  words  and 
deeds  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  They  can  take 
direct  testimony  from  those  who  are  fleeing  from 
these  slave  societies. 

They  can  read  for  themselves  the  new  laws  in 
the  so-called  people's  democracies  which  state 
plainly  that  anything  which  is  not  published  as  a 
government  hand-out  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  state 
secret,  and  whoever  inquires  about  such  things  is 
guilty  of  espionage  or  spying.  They  can  see  that 
these  laws  make  it  impossible  for  the  people  to 
find  out  from  the  public  press  or  radio  anything 
which  the  government  doesn't  want  them  to  know. 

Of  course,  these  laws  are  in  themselves  proofs 
of  the  weakness  and  fear  of  the  ruling  minorities 
who  try  to  impose  them.  You  and  I  know  that 
they  cannot  work  for  long,  because  people,  and 
especially  young  people,  have  ways  of  satisfying 
their  hunger  for  news  and  truth. 

Yet,  it  is  a  sad  thing  to  have  to  suffer  long  years 
of  darkness,  and  to  have  to  struggle  for  a  new 
light  of  freedom. 

You  have  precious  freedoms  which  you  do  not 
have  to  lose  if  you  will  use  them  in  your  struggles 
for  a  better  life  and  defend  them  against  both  the 
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wiles  of  propagandists  and  the  threats  of  aggres- 
sors. 

You  know  from  bitter  experience  what  it  is  like 
to  live  under  a  dictatorship  imposed  by  an  ag- 
gressor. You  know  how  precious  freedom  is  by 
recalling  your  own  experience  of  the  Nazi  occupa- 
tion. And  you  know,  as  we  have  learned  in  the 
United  States,  that  freedom  can  be  preserved  or 
rewon  only  by  the  collective  effort  of  free  men. 

The  United  Nations  is  the  greatest  agency  we 
have  through  which  free  men  may  cooperate  to 
preserve  their  freedom  by  collective  actions.  In 
the  United  Nations  they  can  work  together  for 
social  and  economic  improvements,  and  thus 
strengthen  their  free  societies.  In  the  United  Na- 
tions they  can  unite  their  moral,  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  military  strength  for  collective  defense. 

The  forces  against  freedom  understand  that 
their  only  hope  of  imposing  dictatorial  regimes  on 
new  areas  of  the  world  lies  in  the  disunity  of  the 
free  world.  Hence,  they  use  every  propaganda 
trick  to  sow  confusion  and  dissention  in  the  ranks 
of  free  peoples.  They  exploit  every  feeling  of 
fear  and  antagonism  to  divide  the  free  nations, 
and  break  the  spirit  for  collective  resistance  to  ag- 
;    gression. 

If  we  are  determined  not  to  lose  our  freedoms, 
we  must  use  our  heads  in  an  active  campaign  to 
expose  the  propaganda  designed  to  divide  us,  and 
|  to  promote  the  unity  and  cooperation  of  free  peo- 
ple. 

At  this  General  Assembly,  we  are  engaged  in  a 
great  effort  to  keep  the  issues  clear  on  the  questions 
of  peace  and  security,  in  the  hope  that  the  Soviet 
Union  will  recognize  the  determined  will  and 
clarity  of  thought  of  the  people  of  the  free  world 
and  abandon  its  policy  of  substituting  propaganda 
for  honest  negotiation  on  real  disarmament. 

Truth  vs.  Slogans 

We  should  realize  that  the  truth  about  complex 
problems  is  harder  to  understand  than  slogans  and 
emotional  appeals  that  do  not  meet  the  issue. 
Therefore,  those  who  wish  to  defend  their  free- 
doms have  a  difficult  task  of  education  to  perform 
constantly  in  order  to  prevent  the  sloganized  prop- 
aganda from  misleading  people. 

One  of  the  main  issues  on  which  we  must  all  be 
clear  is  the  question  of  peace  and  disarmament. 
As  you  know,  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  United  States  joined  in  putting  before  the 
General  Assembly  a  proposal  for  the  limitation, 
control,  and  balanced  reduction  of  all  arms  and 
armed  forces.  This  proposal  has  been  ridiculed  by 
Mr.  Vyshinsky,  who  has  put  forward  old  Soviet 
proposals  which  are  simple  and  beguiling.  His 
main  purpose  is  to  confuse  the  issues  of  peace  and 
to  slow  up  or  stop  our  actions  to  build  collective 
security. 

The  people  of  this  world  want  peace  itself,  not 
mere  words  in  new  pacts  of  peace.    They  got  pacts 


of  nonaggression  from  Hitler  as  his  favorite  pre- 
lude to  his  blitzkriegs.  Now  they  want  deeds,  not 
words. 

Let  us  remember  that  the  making  of  war  itself 
is  an  international  crime.  This  was  firmly  es- 
tablished at  the  Nurnberg  trials.  This  was 
accepted  by  every  government  which  ratified  the 
United  Nations  Charter.  This  means  that  the 
use  of  any  weapon  from  a  gun  to  an  atomic  bomb 
to  attack  or  to  threaten  another  state  is  prohibited. 
Regardless  of  what  weapons  may  be  used,  aggres- 
sion is  a  crime  and  is  strictly  prohibited.  We  have 
all  signed  the  paper  containing  this  promise. 

But  this  is  not  enough.  The  people  want  us  to 
translate  our  promise  into  performance. 

Knowing  as  they  do  the  terrible  destruction  that 
armies,  planes,  and  tanks  and  guns  can  cause,  they 
will  not  accept  a  mere  paper  prohibition  of  one 
weapon.  They  want  all  weapons  and  all  armies 
put  under  international  control  so  that  war  itself 
is  effectively  prohibited. 

When  a  nation  only  wants  to  prohibit  the  one 
weapon  that  happens  to  offset  its  mass  armies,  its 
hypocritical  purpose  is  easy  to  expose.  The  real 
test  for  a  nation  is  its  willingness  to  submit  to 
international  control  its  whole  military  machine  so 
that  it  becomes  impossible  for  any  nation  to  launch 
an  aggression. 

On  the  problem  of  the  control  and  prohibition 
of  the  use  of  atomic  energy  for  weapons,  there  is 
a  perfect  illustration  of  the  need  for  clarity  of 
thought  on  the  part  of  free  people  in  order  not 
to  be  deluded  by  Soviet  tricks  of  propaganda. 
Let  me  try  to  put  the  issue  in  the  simplest  way. 

Suppose  I  held  in  my  right  hand  a  small  block 
of  Uranium  235.  It  is  often  called  "fissionable 
material."  I  am  going  to  call  it  "the  stuff  that 
explodes."  This  stuff  is  what  people  the  world 
over  want  to  have  put  under  international  control 
so  it  cannot  be  used  in  weapons. 

Suppose  I  held  in  my  left  hand  a  piece  of  paper 
on  which  I  had  written  these  words:  "Cross  my 
heart,  I  promise  never  to  use  the  explosive  stuff  in 
a  bomb  if  you  will  agree  to  let  me  keep  it  and  use 
it  as  I  please." 

This,  in  my  right  hand,  is  the  stuff  that  threatens 
destruction.  This,  in  my  left  hand,  is  the  paper 
pledge  to  prohibit  the  use  of  it  in  a  bomb. 

Now  I  ask  you:  Do  you  want  signatures  of 
foreign  ministers  on  this  piece  of  paper,  or  do 
you  want  to  have  the  United  Nations  control  this 
stuff?  Which  will  be  effective  in  prohibiting  its 
use  for  destructive  purposes? 

Would  you  trust  any  signature  on  the  paper  if 
the  signer  refused  to  give  up  his  possession  of  the 
stuff  to  an  international  authority  ? 

Only  Soviets  Say  "No" 

The  United  Nations  plan  calls  upon  all  nations 
to  put  this  explosive  stuff  in  the  hands  of  an  inter- 
national guard.     So  far  only  the  Soviets  have 
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said  "no."  They  have  insisted  on  having  and 
controlling  the  explosive  stuff  to  use  for  purposes 
they  say  are  "peaceful." 

They  just  want  a  new  piece  of  paper  which  says 
none  of  us  shall  use  this  explosive  stuff  in  bombs. 
After  we  sign  such  a  piece  of  paper,  they  say  we 
can  probably  work  out  some  sort  of  inspection  to 
find  out  whether  anybody  actually  has  any  con- 
tainers of  this  stuff  labeled  "bombs."  However, 
the  inspectors  will  not  be  allowed  to  find  out  how 
much  of  this  stuff  anyone  may  have  in  containers 
labeled  "peacetime  use." 

There  is  only  one  simple  fact  that  people  have  to 
understand  to  see  that  this  affords  no  protection 
at  all.  The  simple  fact  is  that  the  stuff  that  ex- 
plodes is  exactly  the  same  for  bombs  as  for  peace- 
time use. 

We  say,  "Let's  have  international  control  of  the 
stuff  that  goes  bang." 

They  say,  "Let's  just  sign  a  paper  promising  not 
to  let  the  stuff  explode." 

They  ask  the  people  of  the  world  to  take  their 
word.  We  ask  that  the  United  Nations  take  con- 
trol of  the  stuff  itself  so  nobody  can  break  his 
word. 

Ah,  but  we  are  told  that  this  would  prevent 
countries  from  doing  what  they  please  with  this 
explosive  stuff.     It  certainly  would. 

The  people  aren't  afraid  of  words  and  labels; 
they  are  afraid  of  the  stuff  that  explodes.  They 
aren't  so  simple  as  to  feel  safe  if  this  explosive 
stuff  is  nicely  labeled  "peacetime  use  only,"  when 
they  know  it  can  become  bombs  by  just  putting  it 
in  special  boxes  marked  "A-bombs." 

The  United  Nations  plan  says  each  country  can 
have  as  much  of  the  stuff  as  it  can  use  up  in  peace- 
ful project?  week  by  week,  month  by  month.  We 
mup*"  ha\  o  an  international  authority  to  guarantee 
iuat  atomic  stuff  is  being  used  as  each  country 
claims  it  is  being  used. 

But  if  each  nation  has  a  big  warehouse  of  the 
atomic  stuff,  and  it  is  even  a  secret  how  much  they 
have,  the  labels  can  be  changed  overnight  from 
"peacetime  use"  to  "bombs."  What  kind  of  pro- 
hibition is  that?  Who  would  feel  safe  under 
that  kind  of  control  ? 

Why  do  the  Soviet  spokesmen  reject  the  idea  of 
getting  what  they  need  as  they  need  it  from  the 
United  Nations  authority?  Oh,  they  claim  they 
couldn't  trust  the  international  authority  to  let 
them  have  what  they  need. 

You  see,  we  come  back  to  the  question  of  trust. 
They  want  us  to  trust  them  on  their  own  word 
not  to  change  the  labels  on  this  explosive  stuff 
and  use  it  in  bombs.  But  they  won't  trust  the 
authority  composed  of  all  nations  to  allot  to  them 
what  they  need  for  peacetime  use. 

In  other  words,  they  simply  refuse  to  put  this 
stuff  under  international  control. 

The  United  Nations  plan  is  the  best  way  advo- 
cated so  far  to  control  the  explosive  stuff  and  thus 


prohibit  its  use  in  weapons.  We  are  ready  to  con- 
sider any  other  plan  that  will  control  the  explosive 
stuff  as  effectively.  But  we  demand  real  control 
of  the  stuff  that  explodes. 

This  is  only  one  illustration  of  why  clear  and 
realistic  thinking  is  required  if  free  men  are  not 
to  lose  their  freedom  in  a  fog  of  confusion  and 
sophistry. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  no  man  would  know- 
ingly give  up  his  freedom  for  mere  promises  of 
food  or  shelter  or  employment.  Most  people  real- 
ize that  these  things  have  to  be  produced  and  can- 
not be  promised  or  merely  voted  by  politicians. 
The  basic  question  is:  Will  they  be  produced  by 
free  men  or  by  slaves? 

Free  men  have  never  deliberately  chosen  the 
path  of  dictatorship.  They  have  never  in  a  free 
election  voted  for  parties  advocating  totalitarian 
doctrines.  In  a  clear  contest  between  the  prin- 
ciples of  freedom  and  the  doctrine  of  dictatorship, 
there  is  no  doubt  where  the  overwhelming  majority 
will  stand. 

The  danger  comes  from  the  confusions  and  dis- 
sensions which  the  skilled  propagandists  of  totali- 
tarian parties  disseminate — not  primarily  to  win 
supporters  but  to  divide  and  weaken  their  adver- 
saries. 

You  have  the  great  opportunity  of  helping  this 
generation  to  face  its  problems  with  responsibility 
and  realism.  You  can  help  unite  freedom-loving 
people  to  prevent  aggression  and  promote  peace. 


U.S.  Modifies  Concession 
On  Hatters'  Fur 


[Released  to  the  press  January  7] 

The  President  has  signed  a  proclamation  modi- 
fying a  U.S.  tariff  concession  on  certain  grades  of 
hatters'  fur,  effective  after  the  close  of  business 
February  8, 1952.1  The  concession  was  originally 
made  in  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  concluded  at  Geneva  in  1947.  The  action 
modifying  the  concession  is  based  on  an  investi- 
gation and  report  to  the  President  by  the  U.S. 
Tariff  Commission  and  is  being  taken  under  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of 
1951  and  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
article  XIX  (the  "escape  clause")  of  the  General 
Agreement. 

The  Presidential  proclamation  puts  into  effect 
higher  rates  of  duty  on  certain  hatters'  fur  in; 
accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Tariff  Commission  following  the  Commission's 
investigation.  This  investigation  was  conducted 
in    response   to    an    application    to    the    Tariff 

1 17  Fed.  Reg.  187. 
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Commission  by  representatives  of  the  domestic 
industry. 

The  Tariff  Commission's  report  and  the  Presi- 
dent's action  apply  to  "hatters'  fur,  or  furs  not 
on  the  skin,  prepared  for  hatters'  use,  including 
fur  skins  carroted,"  described  in  item  1520  of  the 
U.S.  schedule  (schedule  XX)  of  the  General 
Agreement.  The  present  rate  of  duty  is  15  per- 
cent. The  new  rate  of  duty  will  be  47^  cents  per 
pound,  but  not  less  than  15  percent  or  more  than 
35  percent  ad  valorem.  Under  this  new  duty  the 
maximum  rate  of  35  percent  will  apply  to  hat- 
ters' fur  valued  at  $1.36  or  less;  the  minimum  rate 
of  15  percent  will  apply  to  fur  valued  at  $3.16% 
or  more  per  pound;  and  the  rate  of  47^  cents 
per  pound  will  apply  to  imports  valued  between 
those  two  prices.  Thus  there  will  be  no  change 
in  the  duty  on  hatters'  fur  valued  at  $3.17  or  more 
per  pound.  Imports  of  hatters'  fur  in  recent 
years  have  come  principally  from  Belgium, 
France,  and  Italy. 

The  escape  clause  (article  XIX)  of  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  requires  that  any  contracting 
party  invoking  it  shall  notify  the  other  parties 
of  its  action  and  shall  consult  with  regard  to 
that  action  if  consultation  is  desired.  If  agree- 
ment is  not  reached  in  such  consultations  and  the 
action  is  nevertheless  taken,  other  contracting 
parties  having  a  substantial  interest  in  exporta- 
tion of  the  product  may  take  compensatory  action. 
They  may  suspend  substantially  equivalent  con- 
cessions which  they  have  granted  to  the  contract- 
ing party  invoking  the  escape  clause,  unless  such 
suspension  is  disapproved  by  the  contracting 
parties  to  the  General  Agreement  acting  as  a 
group.  The  required  notice  in  this  case  has  been 
given  to  the  other  contracting  parties  and  con- 
sultations have  been  begun  with  the  countries 
principally  concerned. 


In  its  report  to  the  President  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission stated  that  it  "will  keep  developments 
with  respect  to  hatters'  fur  under  constant  review 
for  the  purpose  of  making  whatever  recommenda- 
tion may  hereafter  be  warranted  by  changed  con- 
ditions." The  White  House  has  released  a  letter 
from  the  President  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  in  which  the  President  expresses  the 
opinion  that  it  would  be  worthwhile  to  adopt  a 
regular  procedure  for  periodic  review  and  report 
with  respect  to  every  instance  of  modification  of 
a  trade-agreement  concession  pursuant  to  an  es- 
cape clause.  The  President's  letter  indicates  that 
while  it  is  essential  to  safeguard  American  indus- 
try from  serious  injury,  it  is  also  necessary  to 
insure  that  trade-agreement  concessions  are  not 
modified  for  a  period  longer  than  required  to 
prevent  or  remedy  the  injury.  The  letter  states 
that  retention  of  the  modifications  for  a  longer 
period  could  have  various  adverse  effects.  It 
could  harm  American  exporters  by  encouraging 
other  countries  to  apply  retaliatory  withdrawals 
of  concessions.  It  could  injure  American  con- 
sumers by  unnecessarily  adding  to  the  cost  of 
goods  they  buy.  It  could  also  impede  American 
foreign-policy  objectives  by  denying  other 
friendly  nations  the  opportunity  to  earn  dollars 
needed  for  their  economic  recovery  and  mutual 
defense.  Accordingly,  the  President  states  that 
he  has  requested  that  an  Executive  order  be  pre- 
pared for  his  consideration  which  would  call  for 
a  full  investigation  and  report  by  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission on  each  escape  clause  modification  at 
periodic  intervals  in  order  to  determine  whether 
or  not  the  modified  concession  should  be  continued. 

Copies  of  the  Tariff  Commission's  report  to  the 
President  are  obtainable  from  the  Commission. 
The  President's  letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  and  his  proclamation  are  incorpo- 
rated in  White  House  press  release  of  January  7. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Collective  Security  Under  Law 


Statement  by  Benjamin  V.  Cohen 
U.S.  Delegate  to  the  General  Assembly 1 


The  Collective  Measures  Committee  has  carried 
out  its  study  of  methods  to  strengthen  inter- 
national peace  and  security  in  a  constructive 
spirit. 

In  these  beginning  steps  we  are  advancing  to- 
ward a  primary  goal  of  the  Charter — the  creation 
of  a  system  of  collective  security  under  the  United 
Nations.  Progress  toward  this  goal  is  gaining 
momentum  through  the  collective  action  in  Korea ; 
through  the  Uniting  for  Peace  resolution  last 
year;  through  the  labors  of  the  Collective  Meas- 
ures Committee  reflected  in  its  report.  Our  atten- 
tion now  should  be  directed  to  ways  and  means 
of  carrying  forward  this  momentum  and  of  giv- 
ing to  the  United  Nations  the  means  that  it  needs 
to  preserve  the  peace  and  to  insure  that  its 
strength  and  that  of  individual  states  will  not  be 
used  save  in  the  common  interest. 

The  learned  and  judicious  chairman  of  the  Col- 
lective Measures  Committee,  the  distinguished 
representative  of  Brazil,  Ambassador  Muniz,  has 
already  explained  to  us,  in  his  opening  statement 
on  December  3,  the  spirit  and  purpose  with  which 
the  Committee  approached  its  work.  As  he  has 
stated : 

The  Report  of  the  Collective  Measures  Committee  is  not 
a  political  proposition  for  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  to  act  upon.  It  is  essentially  an  enquiry  into 
methods,  procedures  and  techniques  which  may  guide 
United  Nations  action  in  coordinating  and  integrating 
the  resources  of  Member  States  in  the  event  of  a  breach 
of  the  peace  or  act  of  aggression.  It  should  be  viewed 
as  a  study,  an  analysis,  an  exploration  of  collective 
means  of  defense  and  coordinated  action  by  nations  de- 


cade before  Committee  I  (Political  and  Security)  on 
Jan.  2  and  released  to  the  press  by  the  U.S.  Mission  to 
the  U.N.  on  the  same  date. 


termined  to  defend  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the 
Charter  and  resolved  not  to  recognize  the  use  of  force 
or  threat  of  force  as  a  valid  means  for  the  prosecution 
of  political  objectives. 

The  report  of  the  Collective  Measures  Commit- 
tee and  the  resolution  before  us,  which  we  are 
cosponsoring  and  supporting,  are  based  on  the 
proposition  that  the  more  effectively  the  members 
of  the  United  Nations  are  organized  to  unite  their 
strength  to  maintain  international  peace  and  se- 
curity, the  less  likely  it  is  that  world  peace  will  be 
challenged.2  This  report  and  resolution  empha- 
size the  fact  that  the  more  promptly  the  members 
of  the  United  Nations  are  prepared  to  act  in  de- 
fense of  peace  and  law  under  the  Charter,  the  less 
likely  it  is  that  local  aggression  will  take  place  or 
if  it  occurs  will  develop  into  a  world  war.  They 
make  clear  that  the  organization  of  a  system  of 
collective  security  is  not  intended  to  exclude  but 
to  facilitate  efforts  to  obtain  peaceful  settlement 
in  accordance  with  the  Charter.  As  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  explained,  the  report  is  directed 
not  to  the  creation  of  alliances  against  any  state 
or  group  of  states,  but  to  the  organization  of  peace 
and  law. 

The  resolution  is  intended  to  strengthen  the 
cause  of  peace  and  to  diminish  the  chance  of  war. 
Furthering  the  purposes  of  the  Uniting  for  Peace 
resolution,  this  resolution  seeks  to  give  practical 
expression  to  the  will  of  the  people  of  this  earth 
for  collective  security  under  law.  It  recognizes, 
as  the  report  itself  points  out,  that  "the  increasing 

2  For  text  of  the  report,  see  U.N.  doc.  A/1891 ;  and  for 
text  of  resolution  see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  24,  1951,  p.  1027. 
For  article  based  on  the  report,  see  Bulletin  of  Nov.  12, 
1951,  p.  771. 
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difficulty  of  localizing  any  conflict,  and  the  de- 
struction, suffering  and  chaos  that  would  result 
from  another  world  war  make  the  need  for  an 
effective  system  of  collective  security  greater  than 
ever  before." 


Collective  Action  in  Korea 

We  all  hoped  at  San  Francisco  and  we  all  voiced 
our  intentions  there  that  the  United  Nations  should 
provide  an  effective  system  of  collective  security. 
Our  hopes  were  long  deferred.  They  took  on  new 
life  when  the  United  Nations  acted  in  Korea.  De- 
spite the  sombre  tragedy  of  Korea,  resolute  United 
Nations  action  there  showed  the  United  Nations 
can  act  if  there  is  the  will  on  the  part  of  its  mem- 
ber states  and  their  people  to  act.  Korea  has 
proved  that  collective  action  under  the  Charter 
can  be  achieved.  The  Uniting  for  Peace  resolu- 
tion reflects  the  determination  of  the  United  Na- 
tions that  Korea  should  mark  the  beginning  of  the 
progressive  development  of  an  effective  collective- 
security  system.  We  earnestly  hope  that  all  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations  without  exception  will 
unite  in  this  development. 

Now  the  report  of  the  Collective  Measures  Com- 
mittee opens  further  avenues  toward  progress. 
The  report  shows  how  the  system  can  be  improved. 
The  draft  resolution  underscores  the  first  and  most 
important  truth  about  collective  security:  that 
states  must  understand  and  accept  the  responsi- 
bilities of  United  Nations  members  in  making  col- 
lective security  work.  The  United  Nations  is  not 
a  body  distinct  from  its  members,  but  a  body  which 
derives  its  strength  from  its  members ;  it  is  a  living 
institution  through  which  the  members  can  concert 
their  actions  and  combine  their  strength  if,  and 
only  if,  they  have  the  will  and  purpose  to  do  so. 

This  report  suggests  measures  by  which  we  can 
concert  our  actions  and  combine  our  strength  in 
case  of  need  if  that  is  our  will  and  that  is  our 
purpose.  The  steps  envisaged  in  the  resolution 
will  contribute  to  increased  faith  and  confidence 
in  the  United  Nations  as  a  security  organization. 
As  this  faith  and  confidence  grow,  there  is  greater 
likelihood  that  states,  individually  and  collec- 
tively, can  take  further  steps  to  strengthen  the 
system  of  collective  security.  We  are  only  begin- 
ning to  realize  the  great  potentialities  of  the 
Charter. 

In  our  discussions  now,  it  is  natural  that  Korea 
will  be  much  in  our  thoughts.  We  have  already 
learned  much  from  the  Korean  experience — much 
that  should  be  done  and  much  that  should  not  be 
done.  One  lesson  Korea  teaches  is  that  all  of  us 
have  a  stake  in  collective  action.  It  is  a  matter 
of  self-interest  for  each  of  us  to  contribute  to  any 
such  action  as  much  as  we  can.  Only  thus  can  we 
insure  the  broadest  United  Nations  character  of 
any  operation  and  make  the  aggressor  feel  the  full 
moral  force  of  world  action  in  support  of  world 
law.     Only  thus  can  we  make  more  nearly  equi- 


table the  sharing  of  the  burden  and  the  sacrifice. 
Only  thus  can  we — by  repelling  aggression,  when- 
ever or  wherever  it  may  occur — deter  potential 
aggression  in  the  future. 

We  must  all  hope  that  an  armistice  will  soon  be 
arranged  in  Korea.  Not  only  will  this  end  the 
suffering  and  bloodshed:  It  will  mark  the  first 
time  in  history  that  an  aggressor  has  been  forced 
to  abandon  his  adventure  by  the  collective  action 
of  an  international  organization.  But  the  job  is 
not  done.  The  moral  and  material  strength  of 
the  United  Nations  is  still  needed.  If,  despite  all 
our  efforts,  an  armistice  is  refused,  renewed  mili- 
tary efforts  will  be  essential  to  meet  continued  ag- 
gression. Even  if  there  is  an  armistice,  members 
will  still  face  the  need  of  maintaining  forces  in 
Korea  until  peace  and  security  are  fully  restored ; 
they  will  also  face  the  need  of  contributing  to  the 
relief  and  rehabilitation  of  the  Korean  people. 

Principal  Parts  of  Proposed  Resolution 

I  should  now  like  to  comment  briefly  on  some 
of  the  principal  parts  of  the  proposed  resolution. 

In  the  first  place  the  resolution  takes  note  of  the 
report  of  the  Collective  Measures  Committee  and 
approves  its  conclusions. 

The  body  of  the  report  deals  with  the  methods 
and  techniques  through  which  the  combined  action 
of  states  can  be  made  most  effective  against  an 
aggressor.  It  does  not  attempt  to  anticipate  spe- 
cific situations  or  to  lay  down  inflexible  rules  to  be 
applied  to  any  and  all  cases.  On  the  contrary,  the 
guiding  principles  developed  in  the  report  are 
principles  of  general  application  which  can  be 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  a  specific  case. 
Thus  if  the  United  Nations  should  again  have  to 
undertake  collective  action  to  meet  aggression,  its 
members  would  not  have  to  start  afresh  and  impro- 
vise the  necessary  steps  from  the  outset,  as  was 
done  in  Korea.  The  procedures  and  arrangements 
outlined  in  the  report  are  ready  for  use  and  can 
readily  be  adapted  for  the  coordination  of  national 
and  international  action  if  they  are  ever  needed. 

The  conclusions  of  the  report  were  carefully 
worked  out  by  the  Committee  on  the  basis  of  its 
studies.  My  Government  fully  supports  them, 
and  the  resolution  before  us  provides  for  their 
adoption  by  the  General  Assembly.  Indeed  the 
principal  operative  clauses  of  the  resolution  are 
derived  from  the  conclusions  of  the  report.  Most 
of  these  are  to  insure  that  states  take  the  necessary 
preparatory  action  for  the  great  cooperative  enter- 
prise of  making  the  United  Nations  a  more  effec- 
tive instrument  of  collective  security.  The  reso- 
lution specifically  urges  member  states  to  take  such 
further  action  as  is  necessary  to  maintain  within 
their  national  armed  forces  elements  which  can 
be  made  promptly  available  for  service  as  United 
Nations  units.  It  further  urges  member  states  to 
take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  as- 
sistance and  facilities  to  United  Nations  forces 
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engaged  in  collective  military  measures  under- 
taken by  the  Security  Council  or  the  General  As- 
sembly. It  recommends  that  member  states  exam- 
ine their  legislation  and  administrative  regulations 
to  insure  that  they  can  carry  out  promptly  and 
effectively  United  Nations  collective  measures. 
It  recommends  further  tha;t  they  continue  the 
survey  of  their  resources  to  determine  the  nature 
and  scope  of  the  assistance  they  may  be  able  to 
extend  in  support  of  collective  security. 

The  responses  from  member  states  to  the  recom- 
mendation in  the  Uniting  for  Peace  resolution  that 
they  maintain  elements  for  United  Nations  serv- 
ice in  their  national  forces  were,  on  the  whole, 
encouraging.  Most  members  affirmed  their  sup- 
port of  the  principle  of  that  resolution,  and  their 
desire  to  increase  their  ability  to  join  in  United 
Nations  collective  measures.  But  obviously  more 
needs  to  be  done.  Many  states  have  not  replied. 
Others  have  indicated  that  they  are  not  yet  in  a 
position  to  translate  their  moral  support  into  ma- 
terial action.  But  the  Uniting  for  Peace  resolu- 
tion envisaged  a  continuing  program,  and  hopes 
cannot  be  translated  into  action  overnight.  What 
is  important  is  that  states  recognize  their  respon- 
sibility to  be  in  a  position  of  readiness  to  contrib- 
ute to  collective  action.  To  assist  the  states  in 
meeting  this  responsibility,  the  proposed  resolu- 
tion also  requests  the  Secretary-General  to  estab- 
lish the  Panel  of  Military  Experts  provided  for 
in  the  Uniting  for  Peace  resolution  so  that  techni- 
cal advice  regarding  the  organization  of  United 
Nations  units  may  be  available  to  states  requesting 
it. 

The  proposed  resolution  also  recommends  to 
member  states  that,  in  addition  to  their  individual 
participation  in  the  collective  security  system  of 
the  United  Nations,  they  seek  to  secure  the  maxi- 
mum support  from  other  international  arrange- 
ments or  agencies  to  which  they  belong.  As  the 
Collective  Measures  Committee  points  out  in  its 
report, 

There  should  be  a  mutally  supporting  relationship  be- 
tween the  activities  of  such  arrangements  or  agencies  and 
the  collective  measures  taken  by  the  United  Nations. 
Thus,  collective  self-defense  and  regional  arrangements  or 
agencies  may,  within  the  limits  of  their  constitutional 
status,  provide  effective  forces  and  facilities  in  their  re- 
spective areas  in  order  to  carry  out  the  Purposes  and 
Principles  of  the  Charter  in  meeting  aggression. 


Mutually  Supporting  Relationship 

In  his  opening  address  in  the  plenary  debate  this 
year,  the  U.S.  Secretary  of  State  urged  that  this 
principle  of  the  mutually  supporting  relationship 
be  developed.3  It  is  easy  to  see  why  the  principle 
is  important.  The  United  Nations  system  is 
stronger  when  it  is  bolstered  by  the  combined  de- 
fensive strength  of  states  which  have  joined  to- 
gether for  their  own  security.  These  individual 
states  have  increased  their  collective  strength  by 


3  Bulletin  of  Nov.  19,  1951,  p.  803. 


combining  together ;  their  combination  adds  to  the 
strength  of  an  international  organization.  It  is 
requisite  in  today's  troubled  world,  and  consonant 
with  the  Charter,  for  states  to  cooperate  in  defen- 
sive arrangements.  So  long  as  these  states  remain 
faithful  to  their  obligations  under  the  Charter, 
such  arrangements  cannot  fail  to  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Charter.  By  relating  such  arrange- 
ments expressly  to  the  universal  collective-security 
system,  we  help  assure  that  such  arrangements  will 
be  employed  in  the  service  of  Charter  principles 
and  will  not  degenerate  into  mere  military  alli- 
ances, employing  force  or  the  threat  of  force  for 
the  achievement  of  narrow  purposes  inconsistent 
with  the  Charter. 

The  mutually  supporting  relationship  between 
local  or  regional  defensive  arrangements  and  the 
United  Nations  has  been  clearly  recognized  by  my 
Government.  This  has  been  particularly  true  in 
the  case  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty.  Article  7 
of  the  treaty  which  is  a  clear  expression  of  the 
relationship  of  the  treaty  to  the  Charter  provides : 

This  Treaty  does  not  affect,  and  shall  not  be  interpreted 
as  affecting,  in  any  way  the  rights  and  obligations  under 
the  Charter  of  the  Parties  which  are  members  of  the 
United  Nations,  or  the  primary  responsibility  of  the  Secu- 
rity Council  for  the  maintenance  of  international  peace 
and  security. 

In  recommending  ratification  of  the  treaty  to 
the  U.S.  Senate,  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  had  this  to  say  in  its  report : 

Lest  there  be  any  misunderstanding  about  the  relative 
position  of  the  treaty  and  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
article  7  makes  clear  the  overriding  character  of  the 
Charter  with  respect  to  the  obligations  of  the  signatories 
who  are  also  members  of  the  United  Nations.  This 
principle  is  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  article 
103  of  the  Charter  which  stipulates  that — 

"In  the  event  of  a  conflict  between  the  obligations  of 
the  Members  of  the  United  Nations  under  the  present 
Charter  and  their  obligations  under  any  other  inter- 
national agreement,  their  obligations  under  the  present 
Charter  shall  prevail." 

The  provisions  of  the  Charter  thus  govern,  wherever 
they  may  be  applicable,  any  activities  undertaken  under 
the  treaty. 

The  Charter  also  bestows  upon  the  Security  Council 
the  primary  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  inter- 
national peace  and  security.  In  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee the  treaty  rightly  recognizes  the  primary  respon- 
sibility of  the  Security  Council  in  this  field  and  makes 
clear  the  intent  of  the  signatories  not  to  compete  with 
this  responsibility  or  interfere  with  it  in  any  way. 

This  desire  not  to  compete  with  or  impair  the  authority 
of  the  United  Nations  is  applicable  not  only  to  the  Secu- 
rity Council  but  to  other  organs  of  the  United  Nations, 
which,  the  committee  understands,  the  parties  intend  to 
use  wherever  appropriate. 

This  was  the  position  of  my  Government  when 
we  ratified  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty.  It  is  and 
has  been  our  position  in  relation  to  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  and  other  defensive  ar- 
rangements, as  well  as  in  relation  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty.  The  21  American  Republics 
which  have  combined  their  strength  in  the  Organ- 
ization of  American  States  have  in  similar  fashion 
recognized  the  mutually  supporting  relationship 
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between  that  organization  and  the  United  Nations, 
both  in  the  Charter  of  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  and  in  the  Inter-American  Treaty  of 
Reciprocal  Assistance.  Article  1  of  the  O.vs 
Charter  states  expressly  that  "Within  the  United 
Nations,  the  Organization  of  American  States  is 
a  regional  agency."  The  Treaty  of  Reciprocal 
Assistance  provides  in  article  10  that  "None  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Treaty  shall  be  construed  as 
impairing  the  rights  and  obligation  of  the  High 
Contracting  Parties  under  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,"  and  all  of  its  other  provisions 
reflect  its  perfect  concordance  with  the  U.N.  Char- 
ter. The  Charter  provides  the  purposes  and  prin- 
ciples governing  such  arrangements.  Thus  within 
the  Charter  and  in  accordance  with  its  purposes 
and  principles,  such  arrangements  contribute  to 
the  collective  security  system  of  the  United 
Nations. 

The  proposed  resolution  further  invites  states 
not  members  of  the  United  Nations  to  take  note 
of  the  report  of  the  Collective  Measures  Com- 
mittee and  to  consider  ways  and  means  in  the 
economic,  as  well  as  in  other  fields,  whereby  they 
could  contribute  most  effectively  to  collective 
measures  undertaken  by  the  United  Nations.  We 
have  not  yet  achieved  the  universality  of  mem- 
bership which  the  Charter  envisaged  and  which 
most  of  us  are  sincerely  anxious  to  see.  Until 
we  are  able  to  reach  this  goal,  we  can  at  least  in- 
vite states,  not  yet  members,  to  associate  them- 
selves with  us  in  contributing  to  collective  meas- 
ures undertaken  under  the  Charter. 

Finally  the  proposed  resolution  directs  the  Col- 
lective Measures  Committee  to  continue  its  studies 
for  another  year.  The  Committee,  in  our  view,  has 
made  an  admirable  beginning.  But  it  has  had  a 
difficult  and  complex  assignment.  Much  work  re- 
mains to  be  done.  In  this  connection  I  might 
mention  one  topic  in  which  my  Government  con- 
tinues to  be  interested,  and  that  is  the  possibility 
of  a  United  Nations  Legion,  as  suggested  by  the 
Secretary-General  and  others.  A  truly  interna- 
tional force  serving  only  the  United  Nations  is 
certainly  a  matter  worthy  of  study.  Perhaps  the 
practical  difficulties  make  it  difficult  of  realization 
in  the  near  future.  Still  we  feel  that  the  matter 
should  be  explored. 

Universality  of  Collective  Measures  Program 

My  Government,  Mr.  Chairman,  views  the  first 
year's  work  of  the  Committee  with  satisfaction, 
and  is  proud  of  having  participated  in  it.  In  that 
work  we  have  sought  only  the  goal  of  the  Charter : 
To  strengthen  the  fabric  of  the  world  community 
and  thus  to  strengthen  peace.  Collective  security 
is  an  indispensable  element  in  moving  toward  that 
goal.4 

4  For  a  statement  embodying  U.S.  views  on  the  Report 
of  the  Collective  Measures  Committee,  see  Bulletin  of 
Oct.  22, 1951,  p.  666. 


My  mind  goes  back  to  San  Francisco,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  the  words  of  a  speaker  who  said : 

Only  if  conditions  are  created  such  as  will  guarantee 
that  no  violation  of  the  peace  or  the  threat  of  such  a 
violation  shall  go  unpunished,  and  the  adoption  of  neces- 
sary punitive  measures  is  not  too  late,  will  the  organiza- 
tion of  security  be  able  to  discharge  its  responsibility 
for  the  cause  of  peace.  Thus,  the  point  at  issue  is  the 
creation  of  an  effective  organization  to  protect  the  general 
peace  and  security  of  nations  for  which  all  the  sincere 
partisans  of  the  peaceful  development  of  nations  have 
long  been  yearning  but  which  has  always  had  numerous 
irreconcilable  enemies  in  the  camp  of  the  most  aggressive 
imperialists.  After  innumerable  sacrifices  born  in  this 
war  and  after  suffering  and  hardships  experienced  in 
these  past  years,  the  urge  of  nations  for  the  establishment 
of  such  an  organization  is  especially  strong. 

The  speaker  was  Mr.  Molotov,  then  Foreign 
Secretary  of  the  Soviet  Union.  His  words  are  as 
true  today — after  the  "suffering  and  hardships 
experienced  in  these  past  years" — as  they  were 
when  he  spoke  them.  If  all  the  Great  Powers 
would  cooperate  and  use  their  strength  for  greater 
security  under  the  United  Nations,  the  hopes  that 
were  dimmed  after  San  Francisco  would  burn 
brightly  once  again. 

The  program  we  in  this  Assembly  are  embarked 
on  is  designed  to  be  universal  in  application :  To 
meet  any  aggression  from  any  source.  It  is  not 
directed  against  any  state  or  group  of  states.  As 
far  as  my  Government  is  concerned,  it  will  always 
remain  that  way.  We  hope  the  day  will  come 
soon  when  the  Soviet  Government  will  see  that  its 
best  interests  are  served  by  the  development  of  an 
effective  United  Nations  collective-security  sys- 
tem, and  will  lend  its  active  support  to  the  work. 

Last  year,  we  all  agreed  that  the  Security 
Council  should  continue  its  efforts  to  provide  the 
United  Nations  with  forces  under  the  provisions 
of  article  43  of  the  Charter;  and  that  the  col- 
lective-measures program  now  under  discussion 
should  simultaneously  go  forward.  The  report 
of  the  Collective  Measures  Committee  makes  it 
clear  that,  by  giving  the  United  Nations  the 
strength  it  needs  under  this  program,  we  are  not 
doing  anything  inconsistent  with  or  in  deroga- 
tion of  the  prompt  application  of  article  43.  On 
the  contrary,  the  experience  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  its  member  states  in  preparing  for  col- 
lective action  and  in  developing  a  collective- 
security  system,  will  affirmatively  assist  the  appli- 
cation of  article  43  whenever  the  time  comes  that 
that  article  can  be  applied. 

Relation  of  Collective  Action  and  Disarmament 

I  should  like  to  stress  the  fact  that  there  is  an 
intimate  relationship  between  a  program  of  col- 
lective security  and  a  program  of  disarmament. 
The  two,  by  their  nature,  go  hand  in  hand.  In  the 
disarmament  field,  we  look  to  the  day  when  no 
nation  will  have  armed  forces  or  armaments  which 
could  pose  a  threat  to  a  neighbor.  In  the  collec- 
tive-security field,  we  look  to  the  day  when  nations 
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will  rely  not  so  much  on  their  own  forces  as  on 
the  United  Nations  for  their  security.  If  states 
are  assured  that  in  case  of  attack  they  will  not 
stand  alone,  they  will  need  fewer  arms  for  their 
defense.  As  progress  is  made  in  disarmament, 
the  task  of  building  collective  security  becomes 
simpler.  As  collective  security  is  built,  the  task 
of  disarmament  becomes  simpler.  The  two  march 
together.  That  is  why  the  disarmament  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  this  Committee  on  December  19 
reaffirms  the  desire  that  "the  United  Nations  de- 
velop an  effective  collective  security  system  to 
maintain  the  peace  and  that  the  armed  forces  and 
armaments  of  the  world  be  progressively  reduced 
in  accordance  with  the  Purposes  and  Principles 
of  the  Charter."  The  goal  is  a  world  order  where 
disputes  are  settled  by  peaceful  means,  where  force 
is  used  only  under  international  sanction  to  pre- 
serve the  peace,  and  where  men  turn  their  energies 
and  resources  to  peaceful  and  productive  uses. 
Disarmament  and  collective  security  are  the  two 
great  enterprises  for  peace  that  this  General  As- 
sembly has  before  it. 

There  is  one  other  relationship  I  must  mention 
before  I  conclude.  That  is  the  relationship  be- 
tween collective  measures  and  the  pacific  settle- 
ment of  disputes.  The  pacific  settlement  of  dis- 
putes is  a  chief  function  of  the  United  Nations; 
most  of  our  time  here  in  the  political  field  is  de- 
voted to  it.     Some  have  expressed  the  fear  that 


On  January  8  Committee  I  approved  the  Collective 
Security  Resolutions  by  a  vote  of  51  to  5  (Soviet  bloc), 
with  3  abstentions,  Argentina,  India,  and  Indonesia. 


by  emphasizing  collective  measures  we  are  in  some 
sense  detracting  from  pacific  settlement.  My 
Government  regards  pacific  settlement  and  col- 
lective measures  as  inseparable  parts  of  collective 
security  under  the  Charter. 

As  the  Secretary-General,  in  his  annual  report 
this  year,  has  said: 

I  believe  that  the  development  of  a  strong  and  effective 
United  Nations  collective  security  system  combined  with 
renewed  efforts  at  mediation  and  conciliation,  can  im- 
prove the  chances  of  ameliorating  and,  in  time,  settling 
the  great  political  conflicts  that  most  endanger  world 
peace  today.  The  greater  the  ability  of  the  United  Na- 
tions to  foil  attempts  to  solve  conflicts  of  national  in- 
terest by  force,  the  more  likely  will  it  be  that  those 
conflicts  can  be  settled  by  negotiation. 

These  are  the  thoughts  we  must  keep  before  us. 
If  we  succeed  in  building  an  effective  security 
system,  there  will  be  less  likelihood  that  an  aggres- 
sor will  risk  the  penalties  bound  to  follow  aggres- 
sion. The  object  of  effective  collective  security  is 
to  relieve  the  world  of  the  scourge  of  war  and  the 
fears  of  war.  Thus  by  building  collective  security 
we  can  release  the  constructive  energies  of  the 
world  for  the  constructive  tasks  of  peace  and 


human  welfare.  We  can  open  up  new  possibilities 
for  pacific  settlement  and  the  processes  of  peaceful 
change.  We  can  proceed  to  promote  human  rights, 
fundamental  freedoms,  and  human  well-being 
and  give  everyone  a  stake  in  the  peace  worth 
preserving. 
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Status  of  International  Agreements  at  end  of  1951. 

The  tabulation  below,  released  to  the  press  by  the  United  Nations  on  J  anuary  2, 1952,  shows  the  progress 
or  status  of  the  multilateral  conventions  and  agreements  deposited  with  the  Secretary-General  of 
the  United  Nations,  with  the  exception  of  those  relating  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  (1947)  and  its  Protocols. 

[Asterisks  added  by  the  editor  of  the  Bulletin  indicate  agreements  to  which  tlie  United  States  is  a 
party.] 

Action  in  1951 


Title 


Convention  on  Priv- 
ileges and  I  mmu- 
nities  of  United 
Nations.* 


Constitution  of  the 
World  Health 
Organization.* 

Protocol  concerning 
the  Office  Inter- 
national d'Hygiene 
publique.* 

Convention     on     the 
Prevention  and 
Punishment  of  the 
Crime  of  Genocide. 

Protocol  amending 
agreement,  Conven- 
tions, and  Protocols 
on  Narcotic  Drugs 
concluded  in  1912, 
1925,   1931,   1936.* 

Protocol  to  amend 
Convention  for  the 
Suppression  of  the 
Circulation  of  and 
Traffic  in  Obscene 
Publications 
(1923). 

Protocol  to  amend 
conventions  of  1921 
and  1933  for  the 
Suppression  of  the 
Traffic  in  Women 
and  Children,  and 
Women  of  Full  Age. 

Convention     on     the 
Inter-Governmental 
Maritime    Consul- 
tative  Organiza- 
tion.* 


Agreement  on  Most- 
Favored-Nation 
Treatment  for 
Areas  of  Western 
Germany  under 
Military   Occupa- 
tion.* 

Protocol  bringing 
under  international 
control  drugs  out- 
side the  scope  of  the 
1931  convention  as 
amended  by  the 
1946  protocol.* 
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Date 


Feb.  13,  1946- 
adopted  by 
General 
Assembly. 


July  22,  1946— 

signed  at  New 

York. 
July  22,  1946 

signed  at 

New  York. 

Dec.  9,  1946  — 
adopted  by  the 
General  Assem- 
bly. 

Dec.    11,    1946— 
signed  at   Lake 
Success. 


Nov.  12,  1947— 
signed  at   Lake 
Success. 


Nov.  12,  1947— 
signed  at   Lake 
Success. 


Mar.  6,   1948— 
signed  at 
Geneva. 


Sept.    14,    1948- 
signed  at 
Geneva. 


Nov.    19,    1948— 
signed  at  Paris. 


Signatures  with 
reservations 


Greece 


Greece 


Signatures  without 
reservations 


Ratification,  accept- 
ance, or  accession 


Panama,  Japan, 

Spain, 

Germany 
Panama 


Denmark, 
China,  Bel- 
gium 

Haiti,    Ecuador 


Date  in  force 


Ireland,  Burma, 
Belgium 


Indonesia,    Bel- 
gium. 


In  force  with  re- 
gard to  each 
state  on  deposit 
of  instrument  of 
accession.  Total 
to  end  of  1951: 
38 

Apr.  7,  1948 
Membership 
total  (1951):  78 

Oct.  20,  1947 


Jan.  12,  1951 


Dec.  11,  1946,  be- 
tween signatories 
without  reserva- 
tions or  states 
depositing  instru- 
ment of  accession. 

Nov.   12,   1947 
Amendments     in 
force  as  of  Feb. 
2,  1950 


Nov.   12,   1947 
Amendments     in 
force  as  of  Apr. 
24,  1950 


On  the  day  that  21 
states,  of  which  7 
shall  each  have  a 
total  of  at  least 
1,000,000  gross 
tons  of  shipping, 
have  become 
parties.     Total 
to  end  of  1951:  8 

Oct.  14,  1948 


Dec.  1,  1949 
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Title 


Protocol  amending 
International  Con- 
vention Relating  to 
Economic  Statistics 
(1928). 

Revised  General  Act 
on  the  Pacific  Set- 
tlement of  Dis- 
putes. 

Protocol  amending 
International 
Agreement  for  the 
Suppression  of  the 
White  Slave  Traffic 
(1904)  and  Inter- 
national Convention 
for  Suppression  of 
White  Slave  Traffic 
(1910).* 

Protocol  to  amend 
the  Agreement  for 
the  Suppression  of 
the  Circulation  of 
Obscene  Publica- 
tions (1910).* 

Agreement  providing 
for  the  Provisional 
Application  of  the 
Draft  International 
Customs  Conven- 
tions on  Touring, 
Commercial  Road 
Vehicles,  and  the 
International 
Transport  of  Goods 
by  Road. 

Protocol  relating  to 
International 
Transport  of  Goods 
by  Containers 
under  the  Tir  Car- 
net  Regime  (addi- 
tional protocol  to 
above) . 

Agreement  for  Facil- 
itating the  Inter- 
national Circula- 
tion of  Visual  and 
Auditory  Materials 
of  an  Educational, 
Scientific,  and  Cul- 
tural Character, 
with  Protocol  of 
signature.* 

Memorandum  of  Un- 
dejstanding  Rela- 
tive to  Application 
to  the  Western 
Sectors  of  Berlin  of 
the  Agreement  on 
Most-Favored- 
Nation  Treatment 
(Above).* 

Convention  on  Road 
Traffic* 


Date 


Dec.  9,  1948— 
signed  at  Paris. 


Apr.  28,  1949— 
adopted  by  Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

May  4,  1949— 
signed  at  Lake 
Success. 


Signatures  with 
reservations 


May  4,  1949— 
signed  at  Lake 
Success. 


June    16,     1949- 
signed  at 
Geneva. 


March  11,  1950- 
signed  at 
Geneva. 


July  15,  1949— 
opened  for  sig- 
nature at  Lake 
Success. 


Aug.    13,    1949- 
signed  at 
Annecy. 


Sept.    19,    1949- 
signed  at 
Geneva. 


Signatures  without 
reservations 


Ratification,  accept- 
ance, or  accession 


Norway 


Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia, 
Union    of 
South  Africa 


Czechoslovakia, 
Pakistan. 


Syria 


Monaco 


Date  in  force 


Dec.  9,   1948 

Amendments  in 
force  as  of  Octo- 
ber, 9,  1950 

Sept.  20,    1950 


May  4,  1949 
(amendments  in 
force  June  21, 
1951,  as  regards 
agreement  of 
1904  and  August 
14,  1951,  as  re- 
gards convention 
of  1910) 


May  4,  1949 

Amendments  in 
force  as  of  March 
1,  1950 


January  1,  1950 


March  11,  1950 


90  days  after  de- 
posit of  10th  in- 
strument of  ac- 
ceptance or  ac- 
cession. To  tal 
to  end  of  1951: 


Aug.  13,  1949 


30  days  after  de- 
posit of  5th 
instrument  of 
ratification  or 
accession. 
Total  to  end  of 
1951: 4 
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Title 

Date 

Signatures  with 

Signatures  without 

Ratification,  accept- 

Dtitc in  forct* 

reservations 

reservations 

ance,  or  accession 

Protocol  concerning 
Countries  or  Terri- 

Sept. 19,  1949— 
signed  at 

tories  at  Present 

Geneva. 

Occupied.* 

Protocol  on  Road 

Sept.  19,  1949— 

Monaco 

15  months  after 

Signs  and  Signals. 

signed  at 
Geneva. 

deposit  of  5th 
instrument  of 
ratification  or 
accession. 
Total  to  end  of 

1951: 2 

Agreement  on  the 

Nov.  22,  1950— 

Afghanistan,  France,  Iran,  New 

Thailand, 

The  day  the  tenth 

Importation  of 

signed  at  Lake 

Zealand,  Pakistan,  Sweden  (sig- 

Yugoslavia, 

instrument  of 

Educational,  Scien- 

Success. 

natures  must  be  followed  by 

Cambodia 

ratification  is 

tific,  and  Cultural 

ratification) 

deposited. 

Materials. 

Total  to  end  of 
1950:  None 

Convention    for    the 

March  21,  1950— 

Yugoslavia,  Denmark,  Brazil   (sig- 

Yugoslavia 

July    25,     1951    90 

Suppression  of  the 

signed   at   Lake 

natures  must  be  followed  by  rati- 

days    after     the 

Traffic   in    Persons 

Success. 

fication). 

date  of  deposit  of 

and  of  the  Exploi- 

the    second     in- 

tation of  the  Pros- 

strument of  rati- 

titution of  Others. 

fication     or     ac- 
cession 

Convention     on    the 

April     6,     1950— 

Guatemala 

January    24,     1952. 

Declaration    of 

signed   at    Lake 

Total   to   end   of 

Death   of    Missing 

Success. 

1951:  2 

Persons. 

Convention     relating 

July    28,     1951— 

Austria,    Bel- 

Israel, Norway, 

90   days   after  the 

to    the    Status    of 

signed    at     Ge- 

gium, Colom- 

Liechtenstein, 

date  of  deposit  of 

Refugees. 

neva. 

bia,  Denmark, 

Sweden,  Swit- 

the sixth  instru- 

German Fed- 

zerland. 

ment  of  ratifica- 

eral Republic, 

tion  or  accession. 

Luxembourg, 

Total  to  end  of 

Netherlands, 

1951:  None 

Turkey, 

United  King- 

dom,     Yugo- 

slavia. 

Korean  Armistice  Negotiations 


Prisoner  of  War  Problems 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  principles  recommended 
by  the  United  Nations  Command  for  the  exchange  of  pris- 
oners of  war  and  civilians,  which  Rear  Admiral  R.  E. 
Libby,  U.  S.  N.,  delivered  on  January  2  at  a  meeting  of  the 
military  subcommittee  discussing  prisoner  exchange: 

Certain  areas  of  agreement  and  certain  differences  of 
opinion  have  emerged  from  our  exchange  of  views  on  the 
prisoner  of  war  problem  during  the  period  it  has  been 
under  discussion.    Among  them  are  these : 

First,  your  side  wants  all  the  POWs  to  be  released  fol- 
lowing the  signing  of  the  armistice.  The  UNC  agrees  that 
this  should  be  done,  under  an  equitable  formula. 

Second,  your  side  has  incorporated  into  your  army 
many  thousands  of  our  soldiers  who  fell  into  your  hands 
as  POWs.  From  your  standpoint,  your  action  in  this  con- 
nection was  in  accordance  with  your  traditional  policy 
toward  POWs.  According  to  you,  the  POWs  were  "re- 
educated" and  "released  at  the  front".  The  fact  that 
practically  all  of  them  later  reappeared  in  your  own 
army  is  explained  away  by  the  alleged  fact  that  they 
exercised  their  own  volition  in  joining  it. 

From  our  standpoint,  the  wholesale  incorporation  of 
POWs  into  your  army  is  contrary  to  the  rules  of  warfare 
and  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  men  concerned,  since 
there  is  reasonable  doubt  that  the  prisoners  were  free 


from  duress  in  making  this  decision.  The  rules  of  war- 
fare and  the  rights  of  the  individual  under  those  rules 
require  that  you  refrain  from  using  POWs  in  work  con- 
nected with  military  operations  and  that  you  shelter  the 
prisoners  from  the  effect  of  military  operations.  Mani- 
festly, these  requirements  are  not  met  by  the  incorporat- 
ing of  POWs  into  your  own  military  forces.  It  is  the 
view  of  the  UNC  that  all  former  soldiers  of  the  Republic 
of  Korea  Army  who  were  incorporated  into  your  army 
through  your  mechanism  of  impressment  should  be  re- 
turned to  their  status  as  POWs. 

Moreover,  since  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  on  25  June 
1950  your  side  has  conscripted  many  civilian  nationals  of 
the  ROK  and  accepted  a  certain  number  of  deserters  from 
the  ROKA  into  your  army.  Both  of  these  practices  are 
consistent  with  your  doctrines  of  warfare.  But  both  are 
inconsistent  with  ours.  It  is  our  view  that  deserters,  just 
as  involuntary  captives,  should  be  accorded  a  POW  status. 
The  fact  that  it  was  with  his  consent  that  you  placed  a 
deserter  from  our  forces  in  your  army  does  not  change 
our  view  that  he  should  now,  for  the  purpose  of  prisoner 
of  war  exchange,  be  placed  in  a  POW  status. 

Third,  your  side  takes  the  position  that  all  POWs  should 
be  returned  to  the  side  with  which  they  were  identified 
when  they  were  captured.  The  UNC,  on  the  other  hand 
takes  the  view  that  all  bona-fide  residents  of  the  ROK 
as  of  25  June  1950  are  nationals  of  that  state.    From  that 
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fact  they  derive  their  certain  rights  and  have  certain  re- 
sponsibilities which  are  not  set  aside  by  the  accident  of 
war.  Consequently,  the  disposition  of  persons  of  this 
•category  who  have  been  taken  into  custody  by  the  UNC 
while  fighting  against  the  ROK  is  a  matter  for  our  side 
alone  to  determine.  It  is  of  no  concern  whatever  to  your 
side. 

Fourth,  the  tides  of  warfare  in  Korea  have  displaced 
many  civilians  of  both  sides  from  their  homes.  Some- 
times this  resulted  from  accident ;  sometimes  from  mili- 
tary necessity.  Whatever  the  cause,  many  former  resi- 
dents of  the  Democratic  People's  Republic  of  Korea  are 
now  in  the  territory  under  the  control  of  the  ROK  and 
vice  versa.  Your  side  has  alluded  frequently  during  these 
•discussions  to  the  conditions  under  which  these  refugees 
are  living.  You  have  expressed  the  thought  that  these 
displaced  civilians  should  be  permitted  to  return  to  their 
homes  as  soon  as  the  armistice  is  signed.  The  UNC,  too, 
sees  no  reason  why  displaced  civilians  should  not  be  per- 
mitted, if  they  so  desire,  to  return  to  their  former  homes 
under  the  armistice  agreement.  Moreover,  it  considers 
that  failure  on  the  part  of  the  armistice  delegations  to 
insert  a  permissive  provision  in  the  Armistice  Agreement 
would  be  to  disregard  the  needs  of  these  people  unneces- 
sarily. 

In  determining  its  opinion  on  the  question  of  release 
and  exchange  of  POWs  the  UNC  has  accorded  recognition 
to  the  viewpoints  of  both  sides  as  set  forth  above  and 
has  developed  a  proposal  which  in  large  measure  recon- 
ciles them.  Our  proposal  provides  for  the  release  of  all 
POWs.  In  this  respect  it  is  consistent  with  the  principle 
advocated  by  your  side.  With  respect  to  repatriation, 
the  UNC  proposal  differs  from  yours  in  that  it  expressly 
provides  that  all  repatriation  will  be  voluntary. 

To  accomplish  this  the  UNC  proposal  embodies  the 
principle,  advanced  and  advocated  by  your  side,  that  a 
soldier  from  one  side  who  becomes  a  POW  of  the  other 
side  can,  upon  his  "release,"  exercise  his  individual  option 
as  to  whether  he  will  return  to  his  own  side  or  join  the 
•other  side.  However,  the  application  of  this  principle 
of  freedom  of  choice  as  regards  repatriation  is  extended, 
under  the  UNC  proposal,  to  include  all  personnel  who 
are,  or  should  be  eligible  for  repatriation  under  concepts 
held  by  either  side.  The  proposal  extends  the  right  of 
individual  self-determination  to  former  ROKA  soldiers 
who  came  under  your  control  and  who  are  now  in  your 
army.  It  extends  it  to  the  residents  of  the  ROK  who 
were  inducted  into  the  Korean  People's  Army  following 
the  outbreak  of  war.  It  extends  it  to  nationals  of  the 
ROK  who  fought  on  your  side  but  who  are  now  in  our 
hands  as  interned  civilians  or  as  POWs.  Finally,  it  ex- 
tends it  to  displaced  civilians  on  both  sides.  Specifically, 
the  principle  is  applied  to  the  following  groups. 

A.  Approximately  16,000  nationals  of  the  ROK  who  were 
identified  with  the  KPA  and  the  Chinese  People's  Volun- 
teers and  whom  the  UNC  now  holds  as  POWs. 

B.  Approximately  38,000  nationals  of  the  ROK  who 
were  incorrectly  classified  initially  as  POWs  and  who 
■have  since  been  reclassified  as  interned  persons. 

C.  All  former  ROKA  soldiers  who  came  into  the  cus- 
tody of  the  KPA  and  CPV  and  who  were  subsequently 
incorporated  into  the  KPA. 

D.  All  bona-fide  residents  of  the  ROK  who  were  in- 
ducted into  the  KPA  subsequent  to  25  June  1950. 

E.  Approximately  11,000  soldiers  of  the  UN  and  of  the 
ROKA  who  are  now  held  as  POWs  by  the  KPA  and 
the  CPV. 

F.  Approximately  116,000  soldiers  of  the  KPA  and  CPV 
•who  are  now  held  as  POWs  by  the  UNC. 

G.  Foreign  civilians  interned  by  either  side. 

H.  All  civilians  who,  on  25  June  1950,  were  bona-fide 
residents  of  the  territory  under  control  of  one  side  and 
who  are,  at  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  armistice, 
■within  the  territory  under  control  of  the  other  side. 

The  principle  of  individual  self-determination  is  a 
valid  principle  only  if  adequate  machinery  is  provided 
to  insure  that  the  decision  of  the  individual  is  made 


freely  and  without  duress.  Neither  side  would  be  satis- 
fied that  persons  were  accorded  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
press their  desires  on  repatriation  freely  and  without 
duress  if  the  interviewing  process  was  conducted  by  or 
under  the  unilateral  aegis  of  one  of  the  respective 
belligerents.  Thus,  there  is  a  requirement  under  the 
UNC  proposal  for  an  impartial  neutral  organ  to  conduct 
and  supervise  the  interview  in  which  the  individual  ex- 
presses his  choice  as  regards  repatriation. 

The  fact  that  both  sides  have,  to  a  degree,  accepted 
the  services  of  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross  suggests  that  this  agency,  which  is  ideally  suited 
and  fully  qualified,  perform  this  function.  Therefore,  the 
UNC  proposal  provides  that  the  ICRC  be  requested  to 
supervise  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  individual  self- 
determination  as  relates  to  both  POWs  and  displaced 
civilians.  To  afford  additional  assurances  to  both  sides 
the  proposal  provides  that,  in  the  case  of  POWs,  the  in- 
dividual expression  of  choice  on  repatriation  will  be  made 
at  the  exchange  point  or  points.  There,  the  process  will 
be  under  the  close  scrutiny  of  representatives  of  both 
belligerents. 

In  order  that  neither  side  will  gain  a  military  ad- 
vantage through  the  exchange  of  POWs  under  the  Armis- 
tice Agreement,  the  UNC  proposal  contains  a  parola 
feature.  Under  this  provision,  POWs  repatriated  by  one 
side  after  all  POWs  held  by  the  other  side  have  been 
exchanged  will  be  required  to  give  their  parole  not  to 
bear  arms  against  the  captor  in  the  future.  The  delivery 
of  the  POW  is  subject  to  acceptance  of  this  agreement 
by  the  military  authorities  of  the  side  to  whom  the  POW 
is  delivered. 

The  UNC  proposal  is  as  follows : 

1.  POWs  who  elect  repatriation  shall  be  exchanged  on 
a  one-for-one  basis  until  one  side  has  exchanged  all  such 
POWs  held  by  it. 

2.  The  side  which  thereafter  holds  POWs  shall  re- 
patriate all  those  POWs  who  elect  to  be  repatriated  in  a 
one-for-one  exchange  for  foreign  civilians  interned  by  the 
other  side,  and  for  civilians  and  other  persons  of  the 
one  side  who  are  at  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  armis- 
tice in  the  territory  under  control  of  the  other  side,  and 
who  elect  to  be  repatriated.  POWs  thus  exchanged  shall 
be  paroled  to  the  opposing  force,  such  parole  to  carry  with 
it  the  condition  that  the  individual  shall  not  again  bear 
arms  against  the  side  releasing  him. 

3.  All  POWs  not  electing  repatriation  shall  be  released 
from  POW  status  and  shall  be  paroled,  such  parole  to 
carry  with  it  the  condition  that  the  individual  will  not 
again  bear  arms  in  the  Korean  conflict. 

4.  All  remaining  civilians  of  either  side  who  are,  at  the 
time  of  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  in  territory  under 
control  of  the  other  side,  shall  be  repatriated  if  they  so 
elect. 

5.  In  order  to  insure  that  the  choice  regarding  repatria- 
tion is  made  without  duress,  delegates  of  the  ICRC  shall 
be  permitted  to  interview  all  POWs  at  the  points  of 
exchange,  and  all  civilians  of  either  side  who  are  at  tin 
time  of  the  signing  of  the  armistice  in  territory  under  the 
control  of  the  other  side. 

6.  For  the  purposes  of  paragraphs  2,  4  and  5,  civilians 
and  other  persons  of  either  side  are  defined  as  those  whc 
on  25  June  1950  were  bona-fide  residents  of  either  ROK 
or  the  DPRK. 

In  summary,  the  UNC  proposal  provides  for  the  re- 
lease of  all  POWs,  including  soldiers  of  the  other  side 
who  may  have  been  incorporated  into  the  army  of  the 
detaining  power.  Thus,  it  is  consistent  with  the  first  prin- 
ciple advanced  by  your  side  that  all  POWs  be  released. 
As  regards  repatriation,  it  permits  freedom  of  choice  on 
the  part  of  the  individual,  thus  insuring  that  there  will 
be  no  forced  repatriation  against  the  will  of  an  individual. 
It  provides  repatriation  not  for  POWs  alone  but  for  those 
other  victims  of  war,  the  displaced  civilians.  All  those 
who  desire  it  are  permitted  to  return  to  their  former 
(Continued  on  page  111) 
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General  Assembly 

The  U.S.-U.K.-French  resolution  establishing 
a  12-member  Disarmament  Commission  to  meet 
within  30  days  and  prepare  proposals  for  the  regu- 
lation, limitation,  and  balanced  reduction  of  all 
armed  forces  and  all  armaments,  including  atomic, 
was  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  January  11 
by  a  vote  of  42-5  (Soviet  bloc) -7  (Argentina, 
Burma,  Egypt,  India,  Indonesia,  Pakistan, 
Yemen) .  The  next  day,  the  Assembly,  by  vote  of 
51-5  (Soviet  bloc)-3  (Argentina,  India,  Indo- 
nesia), approved  the  11-power  power  resolution 
carrying  forward  the  recommendations  of  the 
Collective  Measures  Committee  and  extending  its 
life  for  another  year. 

The  proposal  for  a  high-level  Security  Council 
meeting  whenever  the  Council  feels  such  a  meet- 
ing would  serve  to  remove  international  tension 
carried  57-0-2  (China,  Argentina).  Soviet 
charges  of  "interference"  and  "aggression"  against 
provisions  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951 
were  rejected  (42-5-11)  for  the  second  time.  The 
Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee  plan  for  a  three- 
member  commission  to  assist  India,  Pakistan,  and 
South  Africa  to  settle  their  dispute  concerning  the 
treatment  of  Indians  in  South  Africa  was  ap- 
proved 44  (U.S.) -0-14. 

Also  adopted  were  10  resolutions  dealing  with 
various  aspects  of  economic  development,  includ- 
ing technical  assistance,  financing,  and  land  re- 
form. The  vote  on  the  highly  controversial 
Cuba-Chile-Burma-Egypt-Yugoslavia  proposal, 
requesting  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  to 
prepare  detailed  plans  for  a  special  fund  to  make 
grants  and  loans  to  underdeveloped  countries  was 
30-16  (U.S.) -11.  Finally,  the  Assembly  adopted 
32  (U.S.) -17-5  an  amended  United  States  resolu- 
tion on  reservations  to  multilateral  conventions 
which  had  been  approved  by  the  Legal  Committee 
January  4  following  a  3- week  debate.  Inter  alia, 
the  approved  text  recommended  that  United  Na- 
tions organs,  specialized  agencies  and  states 
should,  in  preparing  multilateral  conventions,  con- 
sider the  insertion  therein  of  provisions  relating  to 
the  admissibility  of  reservations.  The  Secretary- 
General  was  requested  to  continue  to  perform  his 
depositary  functions  "without  passing  on  the  legal 
effect"  of  reservations  or  objections. 


Committee  I  (Political  and  Security) — Discus- 
sion of  the  Soviet  item  on  "Measures  to  combat 
the  threat  of  a  new  world  war  and  to  strengthen 
peace  and  friendship  among  the  nations"  was 
opened  in  the  Committee  January  14  with  the 
submission  by  the  U.S.S.R.  of  a  revised  text  of  the 
8-part  proposal  which  it  introduced  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  session.  The  new  text  provides  that 
the  prohibition  of  atomic  weapons  and  the  institu- 
tion of  international  control  should  be  put  into 
effect  simultaneously,  and  that  the  international 
control  organ  would  have  the  right  to  carry  out 
inspection  on  a  "continuing  basis"  provided  it  did 
not  interfere  in  domestic  affairs. 

The  Soviet-bloc  countries  have  tried — with  little 
or  no  success — to  convince  the  Committee  that 
these  provisions  represent  important  "concessions" 
on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Meantime,  strong 
support  has  developed  for  a  U.S.-U.K.-French 
motion  to  refer  all  five  parts  of  the  Soviet  resolu- 
tion which  deal  with  disarmament  to  the  newly 
created  Disarmament  Commission.  United  States 
Representative  Ernest  Gross  stated  in  support  of 
the  three-power  proposal : 

The  testing  ground  for  Soviet  good  faith — and  our 
own — is  and  should  be  the  Disarmament  Commission. 
In  the  Disarmament  Commission,  we  will  be  prepared  not 
only  to  submit  our  own  proposals  but  also  to  examine  with 
care  these  and  all  other  proposals  submitted  by  the  Soviet 
Union.    We  hope  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  reciprocate. 

There  has  been  little  or  no  support  from  non- 
Soviet  sources  for  the  other  three  parts  of  the 
Soviet  resolution — declaring  participation  in  the 
Atlantic  Pact  illegal,  stressing  the  necessity  of  an 
immediate  armistice  in  Korea  and  withdrawal  of 
foreign  troops,  and  recommending  conclusion  of 
a  Big  Five  peace  pact. 

Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee — A  resolution 
maintaining  the  Palestine  Conciliation  Commis- 
sion in  existence  to  assist  the  Arab  States  and 
Israel  in  reaching  agreement  on  outstanding  Pal- 
estine issues  was  adopted  by  the  Committee  Jan- 
uary 15  at  the  conclusion  of  an  8-day  debate. 
However,  so  far  reaching  were  the  changes  made 
in  the  original  U.S.-U.K.-French-Turkish  pro- 
posal to  continue  the  Commission  that  none  of  the 
four  sponsoring  powers  was  able  to  vote  for  the 
final  text. 

The  main  effect  of  these  changes — which  were 
sponsored   by    Pakistan    and    Colombia,    among 
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others,  and  supported  by  the  Arab  States — was  to 
enlarge  the  Commission  (which  heretofore  con- 
sisted of  the  United  States,  France,  and  Turkey) 
to  seven  members,  to  stress  strict  observance  of 
(all)  previous  Assembly  resolutions  (whether  ap- 
plicable or  not)  and  to  place  special  emphasis 
on  repatriation  and/or  compensation  of  Arab 
refugees. 

The  vote  on  the  amended  resolution  as  a  whole 
was  43-13  (Soviet  bloc,  U.S.,  France,  U.K.,  Israel, 
Netherlands,  Peru,  New  Zealand,  Uruguay) -2 
(Turkey,  Sweden). 

Committee  II  {Economic  and  Financial) — A 
composite  resolution  on  land  reform,  which,  to 
quote  United  States  Representative  Channing 
Tobias,  "can  go  a  long  way  ...  to  raise 
the  standards  of  living  of  the  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  people  who  work  the  land,"  was  adopted 
by  the  Committee  January  10  by  the  over- 
whelming vote  of  43  to  nothing  with  the  five  Arab 
States  abstaining.  The  approved  text,  which  was 
sponsored  jointly  by  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom,  Brazil,  Chile,  France,  India,  Israel, 
Pakistan,  and  Thailand,  combines  the  essential 
features  of  the  original  U.S.-Pakistan-Thailand- 
Brazil  text  with  most  of  the  main  provisions  of 
the  much  narrower  Polish  proposal. 

On  January  11  the  Committee  opened  dis- 
cussion of  a  U.S. -Chilean  resolution  designed  to 
pave  the  way  for  prompt,  concerted,  and  effective 
action  by  governments,  intergovernmental  organi- 
zations and  voluntary  organizations  in  the  event 
of  emergency  famines.  Among  other  things,  the 
two-nation  proposal  urges  governments  to  pro- 
mote and  facilitate  the  work  of  voluntary  non- 
governmental agencies  organized  to  meet  famine 
conditions  and  to  promote  agricultural  develop- 
ment, and  to  correlate  and  integrate  the  resources 
and  programs  of  such  agencies  with  their  re- 
sources and  programs. 

The  importance  of  voluntary  aid  was  under- 
scored by  United  States  Representative  Channing 
Tobias  in  his  introductory  statement.  "We  be- 
lieve," he  said,  "that  one  of  the  most  rapid  and 
effective  ways  ...  to  meet  (famine  emer- 
gencies) will  be  by  taking  the  fullest  advantage 
of  aid  offered  on  a  voluntary  basis    .     .     ." 

The  two  sponsors  have  accepted  a  number  of 
amendments,  most  of  which  had  the  effect  of  plac- 


ing greater  emphasis  on  long-range  measures  and 
chronic  problems,  and  it  appears  from  the  debate 
thus  far  that  the  revised  text  will  be  adopted  by 
a  large  majority.  Also  before  the  Committee  is  a 
Czech  resolution — entitled  "Deterioration  of  the 
position  of  the  working  population  as  a  result  of 
the  armaments  race  in  a  number  of  countries" — 
which  has  been  used  by  the  Soviet  bloc  for  an- 
other in  its  series  of  broad-gauged  attacks  on 
United  States  policies. 

Committee  III  {Social,  Humanitarian  and  Cul- 
tural)— The  Committee  January  10  approved  a 
seven-nation  resolution  authorizing  the  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees  to  issue  an  appeal  for 
funds  for  emergency  aid  to  the  most  needy  among 
the  1,500,000-odd  refugees  within  his  mandate. 
The  vote  was  39-5  (Soviet  bloc)-6  (U.S.).  In 
explaining  the  United  States  abstention,  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  made  it  clear  that  there  was  "no  pros- 
pect" that  the  United  States  Government  would 
contribute  to  the  proposed  fund.  The  approved 
resolution  also  appeals  to  states  to  give  refugees 
within  the  mandate  of  the  High  Commissioner 
every  possible  opportunity  to  benefit  from  migra- 
tion programs. 

Committee  IV  (Trusteeship) — During  the  week, 
the  Committee  completed  action  on  a  number  of 
resolutions  arising  out  of  the  report  of  the  Trus- 
teeship Council  and  other  agenda  items  dealing 
with  the  administration  of  trust  territories.  These 
included  (1)  an  amended  Haiti-India-Lebanon- 
Philippines- Yemen  resolution — adopted  38-7 
(U.K.,  France)-6  (U.S.) — which,  inter  alia  in- 
vites administering  authorities  to  submit  informa- 
tion on  the  "period  of  time  in  which  it  is  expected 
that  the  trust  territory  shall  attain  the  objective 
of  self-government  or  independence";  (2)  an 
amended  Brazil-France  text — approved  45 
(U.S.) -0-5 — following  up  previous  Assembly  rec- 
ommendations for  the  "complete  abolition"  of 
corjwral  punishment  in  trust  territories;  and  (3) 
an  amended  India-Philippines  proposal — passed 
33-7  (U.S.)-7 — requesting  the  Trusteeship  Coun- 
cil to  prepare  for  the  next  Assembly  session  a  spe- 
cial report  analyzing  each  of  the  administrative 
unions  to  which  a  trust  territory  is  a  party,  and 
setting  up  a  special  Assembly  committee  to  make 
a  preliminary  examination  of  the  Council's 
report. 
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Delegates  Named  to  Child 
Protection  Institute 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  January 
12  that  the  President  has  appointed  Martha  M. 
Eliot,  M.D.,  Chief,  Children's  Bureau,  Social  Se- 
curity Administration,  Federal  Security  Agency, 
as  U.S.  technical  delegate,  and  Elisabeth  Shir- 
ley Enochs,  Chief,  International  Technical  Mis- 
sions, Office  of  the  Commissioner  for  Social 
Security,  Federal  Security  Agency,  as  alternate 
U.S.  technical  delegate  on  the  Directing  Council 
of  the  American  International  Institute  for  the 
Protection  of  Childhood  (Aiipc).  Both  appoint- 
ments are  for  3-year  terms. 

Formally  established  in  1927,  the  American  In- 
ternational Institute  for  the  Protection  of  Child- 
hood is  an  intergovernmental  body  which  serves 
as  a  center  of  action,  information,  advice,  docu- 
mentation, and  study  on  all  questions  relating  to 
child  life  and  welfare  in  the  Americas.  The  In- 
stitute conducts  bibliographical  research,  collects 
information  by  correspondence,  and,  on  the  re- 
quest of  member  states,  the  21  American  Repub- 
lics, undertakes  field  studies  and  gives  advisory 
service.  United  States  participation  in  the  Insti- 
tute was  authorized  by  an  act  of  Congress,  ap- 
proved May  3,  1928.  Meetings  of  the  Directing 
Council,  which  serves  as  the  governing  body  of  the 
Institute,  are  held  annually  at  Montevideo,  Uru- 
guay. The  last  session  was  held  November  30- 
December  1,  1951. 


U.S.  Delegations  to  International 
Conferences 

International  Trade  Classification 

The  Department  of  State  has  announced  that 
a  meeting  of  the  Working  Party  on  Standard  In- 
ternational Trade  Classification  (Sitc)  of  the 
Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East 
(Ecafe)  will  convene  at  Bangkok,  Thailand, 
January  7-12, 1952.  Stuart  A.  Rice,  Assistant  Di- 
rector for  Statistical  Standards,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  and  U.S.  representative  on  the  Statistical 
Commission  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
of  the  United  Nations  (Ecosoc) ,  will  serve  as  U.S. 
representative  to  the  meeting.  Flourney  H.  Coles, 
Jr.,  Special  Technical  Economic  Mission,  Bang- 
kok, will  serve  as  an  adviser. 

The  principal  agenda  item  of  the  forthcoming 
meeting  is  consideration  of  uniform  methods  for 
the  adoption  and  use  of  the  Sitc  by  countries  of  the 
region  and  possible  adaptations  of  the  Classifica- 
tion to  meet  special  regional  needs.  The  findings 
of  the  meeting  will  be  submitted  in  a  report  to 
Ecafe. 


In  July  1950,  Ecosoc  approved  the  Sitc,  which 
was  designed  to  replace  the  old  League  of  Nations 
Minimum  List  of  Commodities  for  International 
Trade  Statistics  as  a  basis  for  systematic  analysis 
of  world  trade  and  as  a  common  basis  for  the  re- 
porting of  trade  statistics  to  international  agen- 
cies. Ecosoc  recommended  that  all  governments 
make  use  of  the  Standard  Classification,  either 
by  adopting  it,  with  such  modifications  as  might 
be  necessary  to  meet  national  requirements,  as 
a  basis  for  compilation  of  data  on  imports 
and  exports;  or  by  rearranging  their  statistical 
data  in  accordance  with  the  Sitc  for  purposes 
of  international  comparison.  The  wide  accept- 
ance of  this  recommendation  by  countries  impor- 
tant in  world  trade,  together  with  the  coordinated 
efforts  of  regional  groups  of  experts,  such  as 
the  forthcoming  Working  Party  meeting  at 
Bangkok,  have  greatly  facilitated  the  collection 
and  analysis  of  comparable  figures  on  the  foreign 
trade  of  different  countries. 


THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Appointment  of  Officer 

On  December  14  the  President  announced  the  recess 
appointment  of  Edward  J.  Sparks  of  New  York  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to 
Bolivia. 


Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
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VOA  To  Supply  Scripts  to  U.S.  Public 

[Released  to  the  press  January  5] 

To  satisfy  a  long-felt  demand  of  American 
broadcasters  and  the  listening  public  for  back- 
ground material  on  the  activities  of  the  Voice  of 
America,  a  transcribed  dramatic  series  has  been 
prepared  expressly  for  domestic  radio  stations. 
Availability  of  the  programs  as  a  public  service 
and  at  no  charge  to  stations  was  announced  on 
January  5  at  Washington,  by  George  E.  Hughes, 
Vice  President  of  the  Associated  Broadcasters, 
Inc.,  and  William  A.  Wood,  Chief  of  Radio, 
Department  of  State. 

Based  upon  actual  files  of  the  State  Department, 
the  series  consists  of  13  quarter-hour  programs, 
each  dramatizing  a  different  phase  of  the  inter- 
national broadcasting  organization. 

The  Voice,  in  its  campaign  of  truth,  is  fighting 
a  verbal  battle  for  the  minds  of  men.  This  series 
of  dramatizations  portrays  the  techniques  used  by 
the  Voice  in  its  broadcasts  to  free  nations  and 
Iron  Curtain  areas,  as  well  as  the  extent  of  cover- 
age and  effectiveness. 

Entitled  "Your  Voice  of  America,"  the  series  is 
recorded  in  Hollywood  and  features  Gerald  Mohr, 
motion-picture  actor  currently  under  contract  to 
Universal-International  films,  plus  a  host  of  pro- 
fessional radio  talent.  Programs  are  produced  by 
Will  H.  Voeller,  written  by  Robert  C.  Vinson,  and 
directed  by  Frank  K.  Danzig  with  music  by  Del 
Castillio  and  his  orchestra.  The  series  utilizes  a 
documentary  format  with  Mohr  as  narrator.  It 
is  designed  to  provide  U.S.  broadcasters  with  a 
suitable  series  telling  the  story  of  the  Govern- 
ment's international  broadcast  operation. 

"Your  Voice  of  America"  is  contributed  by 
Wesley  I.  Dunn,  Chairman  of  the  Facilities  Group 
of  the  Radio  Advisory  Committee  to  the  U.S.  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Information,  and  president 
of  the  Associated  Broadcasters,  Inc.,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.,  which  is  producing,  recording,  proc- 
essing, and  distributing  the  series. 

Radio  stations  within  the  continental  limits  of 
the  United  States  can  obtain  the  series  without 
charge  by  writing  The  Associated  Broadcasters, 
Inc.,  Box  87,  Hollywood,  Calif.  Programs  1 
through  8  will  be  mailed  by  January  15,  with  the 
remaining  five  chapters  in  the  series  available 
immediately  thereafter. 

Following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  13  programs,  out- 
lining topics  and  types  of  material  used : 

No.  1 — Why  the  Voice  Speaks 

Introductory  program  on  the  work  of  the  Voice  of 
America,  with  examples  of  absurd  Soviet  lies  and  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Voice  program. 


No.  2 — Cardinal  Mindszenty  Story 

Dramatized  history  of  the  trial  of  the  Hungarian  Cardi- 
nal and  one  way  in  which  the  Voice  of  America  told  the! 
truth  about  Red  persecution  of  this  prelate. 

No.  3 — Money  Talks 

A  dramatic  story  of  how  the  Voice  of  America  forced  J 
the  Hungarian  Communist  Government  to  delay  the  issu- 
ance of  new  "forint"  banknotes  for  7  months. 

No.  4 — As  One  Free  Nation  to  Another 

Includes  many  of  the  unusual  approaches  used  by  the 
Voice  of  America  in  broadcasting  to  a  free  nation,  this 
time  Italy. 

No.  5 — Escape  to  Freedom 

The  story  of  Madam  Kasenkina,  the  Russian  school 
teacher  who  leaped  from  the  third  floor  of  the  Soviet  Con- 
sulate in  New  York  and  now  lives  in  peace  in  this  country, 
Amazing  account  of  what  the  Voice  of  America  broadcast 
within  5  minutes  after  the  incident  occurred.  Whole 
story  heard  on  the  streets  of  Moscow  within  1  hour. 

No.  6 — The  Uninvited  Guest 

The  unwelcome  reception  given  to  the  28-man  Rumanian 
delegation  that  visited  Bulgaria  for  May  Day  celebrations 
June,  1950.  .  .  .  four  of  them  never  returned !  And 
despite  Bulgarian  efforts  to  hush  the  story  .  .  .  the  Voice 
of  America  learned  of  it,  broadcast  it,  and  the  people 
heard.  .  .  . ! 

No.  7— Two  Weeks  in  August 

Dramatized  story  of  how  the  Voice  of  America  invited 
the  young  Red  delegates  to  the  August  1951  Berlin  Youth 
Festival  to  visit  the  West  zone  of  Berlin  and  see  the  free 
world  for  themselves.    The  youth  came.  .  .  . ! 

No.  8— The  President  Speaks 

How  the  Voice  of  America  beams  the  words  of  the 
President  to  the  four  corners  of  the  world. 


Answer  To  Attack  on  Passport  Operations 

[Released  to  the  press  December  18] 

Ruth  B.  Shipley,  Chief  of  the  Passport  Di- 
vision, Department  of  State,  on  December  18  took 
sharp  exception  to  a  statement  released  by  the 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
that  passports  were  being  granted  to  known  Com- 
munist agents.  Mrs.  Shipley — recalling  that  dur- 
ing her  more  than  23  years  as  Chief  of  the  Pass- 
port Division,  Congress  had  time  and  again 
commended  not  only  the  efficiency  of  the  Division 
but  also  its  scrupulous  adherence  to  both  the  spirit 
and  letter  of  all  laws  governing  passports — said 
that  she  was  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  subcom- 
mittee's unjustified  attack  on  the  passport  opera- 
tion. She  added  that  Senator  McCarran,  chair- 
man of  the  Internal  Security  Subcommittee,  had 
recently  congratulated  her  and  praised  the  work 
of  the  Division  in  no  uncertain  terms. 

Mrs.  Shipley  characterized  the  subcommittee's] 
allegations  that  the  Department  had  issued  pass- 
ports to  known  Communists  and  to  people  known  I 
to  have  Communist  connections  as  "preposterous."! 
She  made  the  following  statement: 


no 
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During  1951  the  Passport  Division  issued  and  renewed 
;onsiderably  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  passports 
.o  American  citizens  who  were  going  abroad  for  various 
purposes.  Any  system  of  investigations  or  checkings 
which  would  have  disclosed  the  adverse  information  re- 
garding the  18  persons  mentioned  would  have  resulted 
'n  the  delay  of  sailings  of  thousands  of  reputable  Ameri- 
can citizens  and  completely  disorganized  various  trans- 
portation systems. 

The  applications  of  the  18  persons  mentioned  by  Sena- 
tor McCarran  came  in  during  the  time  the  Passport  Di- 
vision was  receiving  1,500  to  2,000  applications  each 
flay.  No  information  available  to  the  Passport  Division 
ar  contained  in  the  applications  indicated  that  the  ap- 
plicants were  Communists  or  that  they  were  going  to 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Passport  Division  is  primarily  an  office  which 
renders  a  valuable  and  necessary  service  to  citizens 
of  the  United  States  who  travel  abroad.  The  bulk  of 
the  American  traveling  public  are  reputable,  law-abiding 
citizens  and  are  probably  above  the  average  in  education, 
intelligence,  and  stability.  The  Department  does  not 
feel  in  view  of  its  experience  over  many  years  that  it 
is  warranted  in  treating  this  large  group  of  citizens  as 
potentially  subversive  by  establishing  at  this  time  pro- 
cedures which  would  delay  and  hinder  bona  fide  travelers 
in  an  effort  to  detect  cases  such  as  those  mentioned  by 
the  Subcommittee.  Even  the  most  simple  form  of  checkup 
would  delay  the  issue  of  passports  from  2  weeks  to  3 
months  and  would  require  considerable  additional  per- 
sonnel, for  which  no  appropriation  has  been  made. 

During  the  period  from  February  1951  to  the  present 
time  the  Department  in  endeavoring  to  carry  out  the 
spirit  of  the  McCarran  Act  has  refused  or  withdrawn  pass- 
port facilities  in  hundreds  of  cases.  Included  in  the 
"withdrawals"  are  the  18  in  the  statement  attributed  to 
Senator  McCarran. 

It  is  of  course  as  difficult  to  prevent  the  issue  of  pass- 
ports upon  the  basis  of  false  application  as  it  is  to  prevent 
the  commission  of  other  crimes  which  involve  fraud  and 
perjury.  Whenever  such  fraud  is  discovered  the  matter 
of  prosecution  is  taken  up  promptly  with  the  appropriate 
authorities.  A  number  of  leading  Communists  and  Soviet 
agents  have  been  convicted  of  passport  violations  includ- 
ing Earl  Browder,  William  Weiner,  Nicholas  Dozenberg, 
Harry  Kweit,  Charles  Krumbein,  Pat  Devine,  Ossip  Gar- 
bor,  Edward  Blatt,  and  Aaron  Sharfln.  At  the  present 
time  it  is  not  possible  to  prosecute  a  Communist  who  ob- 
tains a  passport  without  fraud  or  uses  a  passport  since 
the  penal  provisions  of  the  McCarran  Act  are  not  effective. 
When  such  provisions  become  effective  it  is  believed  that 
they  will  have  a  deterring  effect  upon  Communists  wishing 
to  travel  abroad. 


Cooperation  Administrator,  was  engaged  at  the 
time  of  his  death  in  an  airplane  crash  near  Tehran. 

In  making  the  announcement,  Secretary  Ache- 
son  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Andrews  is  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  Point  Four  Program  and  was 
one  of  Mr.  Bennett's  closest  advisers. 

Jonathan  B.  Bingham,  Deputy  Administrator 
of  the  Technical  Cooperation  Administration,  who 
has  served  as  Acting  Administrator  since  Mr.  Ben- 
nett's departure  from  the  United  States,  will  con- 
tinue in  that  capacity. 

The  trip  begun  by  Mr.  Bennett  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inspecting  Point  Four  programs  in  oper- 
ation and  negotiating  agreements  with  countries 
in  which  programs  are  not  yet  under  way. 

The  Point  Four  Program,  which  has  been  in 
operation  a  little  over  a  year  in  the  Near  East  and 
South  Asia,  now  has  American  technicians  in  11 
countries  of  those  areas  on  a  variety  of  projects, 
mainly  in  the  fields  of  agriculture,  natural-re- 
sources development,  health  and  sanitation,  and 
education.  More  than  200  trainees  and  leaders 
from  these  countries  are  studying  in  the  United 
States  or  at  regional  training  centers  under  Point 
Four  training  grants. 

Corrections 

In  the  Bulletin  of  December  24,  1951,  p.  1018, 
the  first  sentence  of  footnote  No.  1  should  read: 
"Made  before  the  Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee  of 
the  General  Assembly  on  Dec.  5  and  released  to 
the  press  by  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  U.N.  on  the 
same  date." 

In  the  Bulletin  of  December  31,  1951,  p.  1058, 
the  end  of  the  second  sentence  should  read 
".  .  .  .  enacted  by  the  Federal  Congress,  Execu- 
tive Orders,  Regulations,  and  decisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Courts." 

In  the  same  Bulletin,  p.  1064,  the  continued 
head  should  read  "Roosevelt — Continued  from 
page  1059? 


Stanley  Andrews  Appointed 
Special  Consultant  for  Point  4 

[Released  to  the  press  December  29] 

Secretary  Acheson  announced  on  December  29 
that  Stanley  Andrews,  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  has  been  appointed  Special  Con- 
sultant to  the  Secretary  of  State  to  assist  in  the 
development  and  execution  of  the  Point  Four  Pro- 
gram of  technical  cooperation  in  underdeveloped 
areas.  Mr.  Andrews  is  taking  temporary  leave 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  accept  this 
assignment  and  will  leave  at  once  to  complete  the 
mission  on  which  Henry  G.  Bennett,  Technical 
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Armistice  Negotiations — Continued  from  page  106. 

homes.     Finally  the  proposal  provides  for  a  supervisory 
organ  to  interview  the  persons  involved  to  insure  that,' 
whatever  their  choice,  such  choice  will  be  made  freely  and 
without  duress. 

In  advocating  your  proposal  of  an  all-for-all  exchange 
of  prisoners  of  war  your  side  has  many  times  asked  the 
question,  "What  could  be  fairer  than  the  release  and 
repatriation  of  all  prisoners  of  war  following  the  armis- 
tice?" Today,  in  the  proposal,  the  UNC  gives  you  the 
answer  to  that  question.  The  release  of  all  persons  who 
are  or  should  be  classified  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  the 
repatriation  of  those  who  desire  to  be  repatriated,  is 
fairer  than  the  release  and  forced  repatriation  of  all 
prisoners  of  war.  Moreover,  it  is  fairer  to  permit  dis- 
placed civilians  who  so  desire  to  return  to  their  former 
homes,  under  the  Armistice  Agreement,  than  to  neglect 
their  interests  in  that  agreement. 

We  ask  your  earnest  consideration  and  early  accept- 
ance of  this  proposal. 

Ill 


January  21,  1952 
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Mutual  Assistance  Problems  Discussed  by  U.S.  and  U.K. 


PRESIDENT  TRUMAN   AND  PRIME  MINISTER  CHURCHILL  ISSUE  COMMUNIQUES 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  January  18] 


SUPPLY  OF  SCARCE  MATERIALS 

In  their  communique  of  January  9,  1952,  the 
President  and  the  Prime  Minister  announced  that 
they  had  considered  how  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Kingdom  could  best  help  each  other  in 
the  supply  of  scarce  materials  and  that  discussions 
were  continuing.1 

These  discussions  have  now  been  completed. 
Agreements  have  been  reached  which,  taken  to- 
gether within  a  framework  of  mutual  assistance, 
will  make  it  possible  for  the  two  countries  to  carry 
aut  more  effectively  their  common  task  of  con- 
tributing to  the  strength  and  security  of  the  free 
world.  The  United  States  will  help  the  United 
Kingdom  to  meet  its  most  serious  shortage,  steel, 
and  the  United  Kingdom  will  help  alleviate  one  of 
the  United  States  most  serious  shortages,  alumi- 
num, and  will  also  assist  the  United  States  in 
getting  supplies  of  tin. 

The  United  Kingdom  requirements  of  steel  for 
1952  were  reviewed  in  detail.  On  the  basis  of 
these  requirements,  and  after  allowing  for  supplies 
of  foreign  ore  to  be  diverted  to  the  United  King- 
dom by  arrangement  between  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  United  States  steel  industry,  the  United 
States  undertook  to  make  available  to  the  United 
Kingdom  for  purchase  during  1952  steel  (includ- 
ing scrap  and  pig  iron  now  earmarked  for  the 
United  States  from  overseas  sources)  to  a  total 
figure  of  1,000,000  long  tons.  This  includes  the 
steel  allocated  for  the  first  quarter  in  the  previ- 
ously announced  arrangement.  About  80  per  cent 
of  the  amount  supplied  will  be  steel,  mostly  in  the 
form  of  ingots.  This  represents  less  than  one  per 
cent  of  the  total  United  States  production.  It  has 
been  agreed  that  the  United  States  may  vary  the 
proportions  between  the  steel  products  and  the 
steel  making  materials  to  be  supplied. 

This  will  be  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  the 
United  Kingdom  in  meeting  its  defense  and  essen- 
tial civilian  needs,  and  will  help  the  United  King- 
dom industry  to  take  care  of  some  of  the  essential 
needs  of  other  friendly  countries  for  structural 
steel  and  plate  steel,  thereby  relieving  the  pressure 
on  overburdened  United  States  facilities. 

_  In  the  absence  of  a  change  in  the  present  supply 
situation,  it  is  not  anticipated  that  any  of  the  steel 
to  be  furnished  to  the  United  Kingdom  will  be 
supplied  in  structural  or  plate  or  in  shapes  that 

1  Bulletin  of  Jan.  21,  1952,  p.  83. 
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are  in  serious  short  supply  in  the  United  States. 
Most  of  the  steel  will  be  supplied  in  the  last  half 
of  1952  when  a  portion  of  the  United  States  steel 
expansion  program  will  have  been  completed. 
Deliveries  to  the  United  Kingdom  will  be  con- 
fined to  those  items  in  reasonably  free  supply. 

The  steel  shipments  to  Britain  will  be  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  time  and  types  that  no  cut  will  be 
required  in  steel  allocations  already  made  to 
United  States  industry  for  the  first  and  second 
quarters  of  1952. 

United  States  requirements  for  aluminum  and 
tin  were  also  reviewed.  On  the  basis  of  these  re- 
quirements, the  United  Kingdom  agreed  to  make 
available  to  the  United  States  a  total  of  55,100,000 
pounds  of  aluminum.  This  represents  an  increase, 
to  be  spread  evenly  over  the  last  three  quarters  of 
1952,  of  33,060,000  pounds  of  aluminum  over  the 
arrangements  made  recently  with  the  United 
States  by  the  United  Kingdom.  This  quantity 
is  equivalent  to  about  10  percent  of  the  total 
United  Kingdom  annual  supply.  The  United 
States  has  agreed  that  it  will  replace  this  alumi- 
num by  the  middle  of  1953.  It  is  expected  that 
much  of  the  United  States  aluminum  expansion 
program  will  be  in  operation  by  that  time. 

The  United  Kingdom  has  agreed  to  make  avail- 
able to  the  United  States  20,000  long  tons  of  tin 
during  1952  at  $1.18  per  pound,  f.o.b.  Singapore. 
Both  Governments  agreed  that  it  would  be  de- 
sirable if  more  normal  arrangements  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  tin  trade  could  be  established  as  soon 
as  possible. 

These  arrangements  will  enable  the  United 
States  to  more  nearly  meet  its  essential  tin  plate 
requirements  and  improve  its  aluminum  alloca- 
tions to  defense  and  civilian  industries. 

It  was  noted  that  both  countries  would  continue 
to  use  their  best  efforts  to  expand  and  accelerate 
their  programs  for  increasing  production  of 
scarce  materials,  both  at  home  and  overseas. 

The  two  Governments  also  reviewed  and  ex- 
pressed satisfaction  with  the  progress  which  has 
been  made  through  the  International  Materials 
Conference  toward  effecting  equitable  distribution 
of  key  raw  materials. 

These  arrangements  should  make  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  defense  programs  of  the  two 
countries,  and  increase  their  ability  to  meet  the 
acute  shortage  in  the  free  world  of  steel,  tin  plate, 
and  other  strategic  materials. 
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NATO  OPERATIONS  IN  EASTERN  ATLANTIC 

The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  with 
their  advisors  have  had  several  discussions  relat- 
ing to  the  arrangements  about  the  Atlantic  Com- 
mand recommended  by  Nato  and  accepted  by  the 
late  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom.  As  a 
result  of  their  discussions  they  agreed  that  His 
Majesty's  Government  and  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment would  recommend  to  Nato  certain  alter- 
ations in  the  arrangements  designed  to  extend  the 
United  Kingdom  home  command  to  the  100  fathom 
line.    They  also  agreed  on  the  desirability  of  cer- 


tain changes  which  would  provide  greater  flexi 
bility  for  the  control  of  operations  in  the  Easter 
Atlantic.  These  changes  however  do  not  go  th 
full  way  to  meet  the  Prime  Minister's  objection 
to  the  original  arrangements.  Nevertheless  th 
Prime  Minister,  while  not  withdrawing  his  objec 
tions,  expressed  his  readiness  to  allow  the  appoint 
ment  of  a  Supreme  Commander  to  go  forward  i; 
order  that  a  command  structure  may  be  create 
and  enabled  to  proceed  with  the  necessary  plan 
ning  in  the  Atlantic  area.  He  reserved  the  righ 
to  bring  forward  modifications  for  the  consider 
ation  of  Nato,  if  he  so  desired,  at  a  later  stage. 


Close  Anglo-American  Unity  Urged  for  Defense  of  Global  Freedoms 


Address  by  the  British  Prime  Minister,  Winston  Churchill,  to  the  Congress 


Mr.  President,  Mr.  Speaker,  Members  of  the 
Congress,  this  is  the  third  time  it  has  been  my  for- 
tune to  address  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
upon  our  joint  affairs.  I  am  honored  indeed  by 
these  experiences,  which  I  believe  are  unique  for 
one  who  is  not  an  American  citizen. 

It  is  also  of  great  value  to  me  on  again  becoming 
the  head  of  His  Majesty's  Government  to  come 
over  here  and  take  counsel  with  many  trusted 
friends  and  comrades  of  former  anxious  days. 

There  is  a  lot  for  us  to  talk  about  together,  so 
that  we  can  understand  each  other's  difficulties, 
feelings,  and  thoughts,  and  do  our  best  for  the 
common  cause.  Let  us  therefore  survey  the  field 
this  afternoon  with  cool  eyes,  undimmed  by  hate 
or  passion,  guided  by  righteous  inspiration  and  not 
uncheered  by  hope. 

I  have  not  come  here  to  ask  you  for  money — to 
ask  you  for  money  to  make  living  more  comfort- 
able or  easier  for  us  in  Britain.  Our  standards  of 
life  are  our  own  business,  and  we  can  only  keep  our 
self-respect  and  independence  by  looking  after 
them  ourselves. 

During  the  war  we  bore  our  share  of  the  burden 
and  fought  from  first  to  last  unconquered,  and  for 
a  while  alone,  to  the  utmost  limit  of  our  resources. 

Your  majestic  obliteration  of  all  you  gave  us  un- 
der lend-lease  will  never  be  forgotten  by  this  gen- 
eration of  Britons  or  by  history. 

Dollar  Exchange  and  Sterling  Area  Finance 

After  the  war,  unwisely  as  I  contended  and  cer- 
tainly contrary  to  American  advice,  we  accepted  as 
normal  debts  nearly  4  thousand  million  pounds 

1  Made  on  Jan.  17  and  reprinted  from  Cong.  Rec.  of  Jan. 
17,  1952,  p.  279. 


sterling  of  claims  by  countries  we  had  protectee 
from  invasion  or  had  otherwise  aided,  instead  oi 
making  counterclaims  which  would  at  least  have 
reduced  the  bill  to  reasonable  proportions. 

The  thousand-million  loan  we  borrowed  fror 
you  in  1946  and  which  we  are  now  repaying  was| 
spent  not  on  ourselves,  but  mainly  in  helping  othn 
ers.  In  all  since  the  war,  as  the  late  Government 
affirmed,  we  have  lent  or  given  to  European  oi 
Asiatic  countries  30  hundred-million  pounds  ii 
the  form  of  unrequited  exports.  This,  added  t( 
the  cost  of  turning  over  our  industry  from  war 
peace  and  rebuilding  homes  shattered  by  bombard- 
ment, was  more  than  we  could  manage  without 
an  undue  strain  upon  our  life  energies  from  whicl 
we  shall  require  both  time  and  self-discipline 
recover. 

Why  do  I  say  all  this?     Not  to  compare  our 
financial  resources  with  yours,  for  we  are  but  a 
third  of  your  numbers  and  have  much  less  than  a| 
third  of  your  wealth ;  not  to  claim  praise  or  reward! 
but  to  convince  you  of  our  native  and  enduring^ 
strength  and  that  our  true  position  is  not  to  be 
judged  by  the  present  state  of  the  dollar  exchange 
or  by  sterling  area  finance. 

Our  production  is  half  as  great  again  as  it  was 
before  the  war ;  our  exports  are  up  by  two-thirds ; 
recovery  while  being  retarded  has  been  continuous 
and  we  are  determined  that  it  shall  go  on. 

As  I  said  at  Fulton,  in  Missouri,  6  years  ago, 
under  the  auspices  of  President  Truman,  let  no 
man  underrate  the  abiding  power  of  the  Britisl 
Commonwealth  and  Empire.  Do  not  suppose  we 
shall  not  come  through  these  dark  years  of  priva- 
tion as  we  came  through  the  glorious  years  of 
agony,  or  that  half  a  century  from  now  you  will 
not  see  70  or  80  millions  of  Britons  spread  about 
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he  world  and  united  in  defense  of  our  traditions 
tnd  way  of  life  and  of  the  world  causes  which  you 
tnd  we  espouse. 

If  the  population  of  the  English-speaking  com- 
nonwealths  be  added  to  that  of  the  United  States 
ve  will  all  have  such  cooperation  with  all  that  such 
ooperation  implies,  in  the  air,  on  the  sea,  and  all 
>ver  the  globe,  and  in  science,  industry  and  moral 
brce,  there  will  be  no  quivering  precarious  bal- 
ance of  power  to  offer  its  temptation  to  ambition 
>r  adventure.  I  am  very  glad  to  be  able  to  say  the 
ame  to  you  here  today. 

'he  Problem  of  New  Rearmament 

It  is  upon  this  basis  of  recovery  in  spite  of  bur- 
lens,  that  the  formidable  problem  of  the  new  re- 
armament has  fallen  upon  us. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  help  for- 
ward in  many  countries  the  process  of  rearmament, 
in  this  we  who  contribute  ourselves  two-thirds  as 
nuch  as  the  rest  of  Europe  put  together  require 
rour  aid  if  we  are  to  realize  in  good  time  the  very 
ligh  level  of  military  strength  which  the  Labor 
government  boldly  aimed  at  and  to  which  they 
jiommitted  us.  It  is  for  you  to  judge  to  what  ex- 
ent  the  United  States  interests  are  involved. 
tVhether  you  aid  us  much  or  little,  we  shall  con- 
inue  to  do  our  utmost  in  the  common  cause.  But, 
Members  of  the  Congress,  our  contribution  will 
)erforce  be  limited  by  our  own  physical  resources 
md  thus  the  combined  strength  of  our  two  coun- 
ries  and  also  of  the  free  world  will  be  somewhat 
ess  than  it  might  be. 

That  is  why  I  have  come  here  to  ask,  not  for 
;old  but  for  steel,  not  for  favors  but  equipment, 
md  that  is  why  many  of  our  requests  have  been  so 
veil  and  generously  met. 

At  this  point  I  will  venture,  if  I  may,  to  make  a 
ligression.  After  a  lot  of  experience  I  have 
earned  that  it  is  not  a  good  thing  to  dabble  in  the 
nternal  politics  of  another  country.  It  is  hard 
mough  to  understand  one's  own.  But  I  will  tell 
70\i  something  about  our  British  politics  all  the 
same. 

In  our  island  we  indulge  from  time  to  time  in 
laving  elections.  I  believe  you  sometimes  have 
hem  over  here.  We  have  had  a  couple  in  20 
nonths,  which  is  quite  a  lot  and  quite  enough  for 
;he  time  being.  We  now  look  forward  to  a  steady 
Deriod  of  administration  in  accordance  with  the 
nandate  we  have  received.  Like  you  we  tend  to 
ivork  on  the  two-party  system.  The  differences 
between  parties  on  our  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
perhaps  elsewhere  between  British  parties,  are 
)ften  less  than  they  appear  to  outsiders.  In  mod- 
;rn  Britain  the  dispute  is  between  a  form  of  social- 
sm  which  has  hitherto  respected  political  liberty 
)n  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  free  enterprise 
•egulated  by  law  and  custom.  These  two  systems 
)f  thought,  whose  differences,  I  assure  you,  give 
plenty  of  room  for  argument  between  political  op- 


ponents, fortunately  overlap  quite  a  lot  in 
practice. 

Our  complicated  society  would  be  deeply  in- 
jured if  we  we  did  not  practice  and  develop  what 
is  called  in  the  United  States  the  bipartisan  habit 
of  mind,  which  divides,  so  far  as  possible,  what  is 
done  to  make  a  party  win  and  bear  in  their  turn 
the  responsibility  of  office  and  what  is  done  to 
make  the  nation  live  and  serve  high  causes. 

I  hope  here,  Members  of  Congress,  you  will  al- 
low me  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  late  Senator  Van- 
clenberg.  I  had  the  honor  to  meet  him  on  several 
occasions.  His  final  message  in  these  anxious 
years  gave  the  feeling  that  in  this  period  of  United 
States  leadership  and  responsibility  all  great 
Americans  should  work  together  for  all  the  things 
that  matter  most.  That,  at  least,  is  the  spirit 
which  we  shall  try  to  maintain  among  British 
leaders  in  our  own  country  and  that  was  the  spirit 
which  alone  enabled  us  to  survive  the  perils  of  the 
late  war. 

But  now  let  me  return  to  my  theme  of  the  many 
changes  that  have  taken  place  since  I  was  last 
here.  There  is  a  jocular  saying :  To  improve  is 
to  change,  to  be  perfect  is  to  have  changed  often. 
I  had  to  use  that  once  or  twice  in  my  long  career ; 
but  if  that  were  true,  everyone  ought  to  be  getting 
on  very  well.  The  changes  that  have  happened 
since  I  last  spoke  to  Congress  are  indeed  astound- 
ing. It  is  hard  to  believe  we  are  living  in  the  same 
world.  Former  allies  have  become  foes;  former 
foes  have  become  allies ;  conquered  countries  have 
been  liberated;  liberated  nations  have  been  en- 
slaved by  communism.  Russia,  8  years  ago  our 
brave  ally,  has  cast  away  the  admiration  and  good 
will  her  soldiers  had  gained  for  her  by  their  val- 
iant defense  of  their  own  country.  It  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  Western  Powers  if  an  immense  gulf 
has  opened  between  us.  It  took  a  long  succession 
of  deliberate  and  unceasing  words  and  acts  of  hos- 
tility to  convince  our  peoples,  as  they  are  now  con- 
vinced, that  they  have  another  tremendous  danger 
to  face  and  that  they  are  now  confronted  with  a 
new  form  of  tyranny  and  aggression  as  dangerous 
and  as  hateful  as  that  which  we  overthrew. 

Communist  China,  Korea,  and  Japan 

When  I  visited  Washington  during  the  war  I 
used  to  be  told  that  China  would  be  one  of  the  Big 
Four  Powers  among  the  nations  and  most  friendly 
to  the  United  States.  I  was  always  a  bit  skepti- 
cal ;  and  I  think  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that 
this  hopeful  dream  has  not  yet  come  true,  but  I  am 
by  no  means  sure  that  China  will  remain  for  gen- 
erations in  the  Communist  group.  The  Chinese 
said  of  themselves  several  thousand  years  ago : 
"China  is  a  sea  that  salts  all  the  waters  that  flow 
into  it."  There  is  another  Chinese  saying  about 
their  country  which  is  much  more  modern.  It 
dates  only  from  the  fourth  century.  This  is  the 
saying:  "The  tail  of  China  is  large  and  will  not 
be  wagged."    I  like  that  one. 
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The  British  democracy  approves  the  principle 
of  movable  party  heads  and  unwaggable  national 
tails.  It  is  due  to  the  working  of  these  important 
forces  that  I  have  the  honor  to  be  addressing  you 
at  this  moment.  You  have  rightly  been  resolute, 
Members  of  the  Congress,  in  confronting  Chinese 
Communist  aggression.  We  take  our  stand  at  your 
side.  We  are  grateful  to  the  United  States  for 
bearing  nine-tenths  or  more  of  the  burden  in  Korea 
which  the  United  Nations  have  morally  assumed. 
I  am  very  glad,  but  whatever  diplomatic  diver- 
gencies there  may  be  from  time  to  time  about 
procedure,  you  do  not  allow  the  Chinese  anti-Com- 
munists on  Formosa  to  be  invaded  and  massacred 
from  the  mainland.  We  welcome  your  patience 
in  the  armistice  negotiations  and  our  two  countries 
are  agreed  that  if  the  truce  we  seek  is  reached  only 
to  be  broken,  our  response  will  be  prompt,  resolute, 
and  effective.  What  I  have  learned  over  here  con- 
vinces me  that  British  and  United  States  policy  in 
the  Far  East  will  be  marked  by  increasing  har- 
mony. I  can  assure  you  that  our  British  hearts  go 
out  in  sympathy  to  the  families  of  the  100,000 
Americans  who  have  given  their  lives  or  shed  their 
blood  in  Korea.  We  also  suffer  these  pangs  for  the 
loss  of  our  own  men  there,  and  not  only  there,  but 
in  other  parts  of  Asia  as  well  under  the  attack  by 
the  same  enemy. 

Whatever  course  events  in  Korea  may  take  in 
the  near  future,  and  prophecy  will  be  difficult, 
much  too  difficult  for  me  to  embark  upon  it,  I  am 
sure  our  soldiers  and  your  soldiers  have  not  made 
their  sacrifice  in  vain. 

The  cause  of  world  law  has  found  strong  and 
invaluable  defense,  and  the  foundations  of  the 
world  instruments  for  preserving  peace,  justice, 
and  freedom  among  the  nations  have  been  deep- 
ened and  strengthened.  They  stand  now  not  on 
paper  but  on  rock. 

Moreover,  the  action  which  President  Truman 
took  in  your  name  and  with  your  full  support  in 
his  stroke  against  aggression  in  Korea  has  pro- 
duced consequences  far  beyond  Korea,  conse- 
quences which  may  well  affect  the  destiny  of 
mankind.  The  vast  process  of  American  rearma- 
ment, in  which  the  British  Commonwealth  and 
Empire  and  the  growing  power  of  united  Europe 
will  play  their  part  to  the  utmost  of  their  strength, 
this  vast  process  has  already  altered  the  balance  of 
the  world  and  may  well,  if  we  all  persevere  stead- 
fastly and  loyally  together,  avert  the  danger  of 
a  third  world  war  or  the  horror  of  defeat  and  sub- 
jugation should  one  come  upon  us. 

Mr.  President  and  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the 
mourning  families  throughout  the  great  Republic 
will  find  some  comfort  and  some  pride  in  these 
thoughts. 

Another  extraordinary  change  has  taken  place 
in  the  Far  East  since  I  last  addressed  you.  Peace 
has  been  made  with  Japan.  There,  indeed,  I  con- 
gratulate you  upon  the  policy  which,  in  wise  and 
skillful  hands,  has  brought  the  Japanese  Nation 


from  the  woe  and  shame  of  defeat  in  their  wicke* 
war  back  to  that  association  with  the  wester) 
democracies  upon  which  the  revival  of  their  tradit 
tions,  dignity,  and  happiness  can  alone  be  regainet 
and  the  stability  of  the  Far  East  assured. 

Southeast  Asia 

In  the  anxious  and  confused  expanses  of  South 
east  Asia,  there  is  another  sphere  where  our  aim> 
and  interests  and  those  of  the  French,  who  ar 
fighting  bravely  at  heavy  cost  to  their  strength  i: 
Europe,  may  find  a  fertile  field  for  agreement  o: 
policy.  I  feel  sure  that  the  conversations  we  hav| 
had  between  our  two  foreign  Secretaries,  Mr1 
Eden  and  Mr.  Acheson,  men  whose  names  and  exi 
perience  are  outstanding  throughout  the  work 
will  help  to  place  the  problems  of  Southeast  Asi 
in  their  right  setting. 

It  would  not  be  helpful  to  the  common  cause— 
for  our  evils  all  spring  from  one  center — if  ai 
effective  truce  in  Korea  led  only  to  a  transf erenct 
of  Communist  aggression  to  these  other  field 
Our  problems  will  not  be  solved  unless  they  an 
steadily  viewed  and  acted  upon  as  a  whole  in  thei 
integrity  as  a  whole. 

The  Middle  East 

In  the  Middle  East  enormous  changes  have  als 
taken  place  since  I  was  last  in  power  in  my  o'v 
country.   When  the  war  ended,  the  western  natior 
were  respected  and  predominant  throughout  the 
ancient  lands,  and  there  were  quite  a  lot  of  peopl 
who  had  a  good  word  to  say  about  Great  Britaii 
Today  it  is  a  somber  and  confusing  scene.    Ye 
there  is  still  sunshine  as  well  as  shadow.    Froi 
the  days  of  the  Balfour  declaration  I  have  desire 
that  the  Jews  should  have  a  national  home,  ar 
I  have  worked  for  that  end.    I  rejoice  to  pay  mj 
tribute  here  to  the  achievements  of  those  who  have 
founded  the  Israelite  State,  who  have  defended 
themselves  with  tenacity,  and  who  offer  asylum  to 
great  numbers  of  Jewish  refugees. 

I  hope  that  with  their  aid  they  may  convert 
deserts  into  gardens.  But  if  they  are  to  enjoy 
peace  and  prosperity,  they  must  strive  to  renew 
and  preserve  their  friendly  relations  with  the  Arab 
world,  without  which  widespread  misery  might 
swallow  all. 

Britain's  power  to  influence  the  fortunes  of  the 
Middle  East  and  guard  it  from  aggression  is  far 
less  today,  now  that  we  have  laid  aside  our  impe- 
rial responsibility  for  India  and  its  armies.  It[i 
is  no  longer  for  us  alone  to  bear  the  whole  burden 
of  maintaining  the  freedom  of  the  famous  water- 
way of  the  Suez  Canal.  That  has  become  an  inter- 
national rather  than  a  national  responsibility .  I 
welcome  the  statesmanlike  conception  of  a  Four- 
Power  approach  toward  Egypt  announced  by  the 
late  British  Government,  in  which  Britain,  United 
States,  France,  and  Turkey  may  share  with  Egypt 
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n  the  protection  of  the  world  interest  involved 
mong  which  Egypt's  own  interests  are  para- 
Qount. 

:  Such  a  policy  is  urgent.  Britain  is  maintaining 
iver  50,000  troops  in  the  Suez  Canal  zone  who 
gain  might  be  well  employed  elsewhere — not  for 
lational  vainglory  or  self-seeking  advantage,  but 
a  the  common  interest  of  all  nations.  We  do  not 
eek  to  be  masters  of  Egypt.  We  are  there  only  as 
I  he  servants  and  guardians  of  the  commerce  of 
he  world.  It  would  enormously  aid  us  in  our 
ask  if  even  token  forces  of  the  other  partners  in 
he  Four  Power  proposal  were  stationed  in  the 
anal  zone  as  a  symbol  of  the  unity  of  purpose 
vhich  inspires  us.  I  believe  it  is  no  exaggeration 
io  state  that  such  token  forces  would  probably 
►ring  into  harmony  all  that  movement  by  which 
he  Four  Power  policy  may  be  made  to  play  a 
lecisive  part  by  peaceful  measures  and  bring  to 
.n  end  the  wide  disorders  of  the  Middle  East,  in 
phich,  let  me  assure  you,  there  lurk  dangers  not 
ess  great  than  those  which  the  United  States  has 
:  temmed  in  Korea. 

lurope 

Now  I  come  to  Europe  where  the  greatest  of  all 
air  problems  and  dangers  lie.  I  have  long  worked 
or  the  cause  of  a  united  Europe,  and  even  of  a 
Jnited  States  of  Europe,  which  would  enable  that 
ontinent,  the  source  of  so  much  of  our  culture, 
i.ncient  and  modern,  and  the  parent  of  the  New 
;Vorld,  to  resume  and  revive  its  former  splendors. 
■  is  my  sure  hope  and  conviction  that  European 
mity  will  be  achieved  and  that  it  will  not  ulti- 
mately be  limited  only  to  the  countries  at  present 
omposing  Western  Europe.  I  said  at  Zurich  in 
946  that  France  should  take  Germany  by  the 
'tand  and  lead  her  back  into  the  family  of  nations, 
;,nd  thus  end  the  thousand-year  quarrel  which  has 
orn  Europe  to  pieces,  and  finally  plunged  the 
vhole  world  twice  over  into  slaughter  and  havoc. 
leal  and  rapid  progress  is  being  made  toward 
European  unity,  and  it  is  both  the  duty  and  the 
>olicy  of  both  Great  Britain  and  our  Common- 
wealth, and  of  the  United  States,  to  do  our  ut- 
aost — all  of  us — to  help  and  speed  it.  As  a  fore- 
miner  of  a  united  Europe  there  is  the  European 
,rmy  which  could  never  achieve  its  necessary 
trength  without  the  inclusion  of  Germany.  If 
his  necessary  and  urgent  object  is  being  achieved 
>y  the  fusion  of  the  forces  of  the  continental  na- 
ions  outside  what  I  have  called,  in  former  times, 
he  Iron  Curtain,  that  great  operation  deserves  our 
idlest  support.  But,  Members  of  Congress,  fusion 
s  not  the  only  way  in  which  the  defense  of  West- 
srn  Europe  can  be  built.  The  system  of  a  grand 
Jliance,  such  as  has  been  created  by  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  is  no  bar  to  the  fu- 
ion  of  as  many  of  its  members  as  wish  for  this 
loser  unity;  and  the  United  States,  British,  and 
Canadian  troops  will  stand,  indeed  are  already 


standing,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  with  their  Euro- 
pean comrades  in  defense  of  the  civilization  and 
freedom  of  the  west.  We  stand  together  under 
General  Eisenhower  to  defend  the  common  cause 
from  violent  aggression.  What  matters  most  is 
not  the  form  of  fusion  or  melding — a  word  I 
learned  over  here — but  the  numbers  of  divisions 
and  of  armored  divisions,  and  the  power  of  the  air 
forces  and  their  weapons  available  for  unified 
action  under  the  supreme  commander. 

We  in  Britain  have  denuded  our  island  of  mili- 
tary formations  to  an  extent  I  have  never  seen 
before ;  and  I  cannot  accept  the  slightest  reproach 
from  any  quarter  that  we  are  not  doing  our  full 
duty,  because  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Na- 
tions, spread  all  over  the  world,  is  not  prepared  to 
become  a  state  or  group  of  states  in  any  continental 
Federal  system  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  sooner  strong  enough  forces  can  be  assem- 
bled in  Europe  under  united  command,  the  more 
effective  will  be  the  deterrents  against  a  third 
world  war.  The  sooner  also  will  our  sense  of  secu- 
rity and  the  fact  of  our  security  be  seen  to  reside 
in  valiant,  resolute,  and  well-armed  manhood, 
rather  than  in  the  awful  secrets  which  science  has 
wrested  from  nature.  These  are  at  present,  it  must 
be  recognized,  the  secrets,  the  supreme  deterrent 
against  a  third  world  war  and  the  most  effective 
guarantee  of  victory  in  it. 

If  I  may  say  this,  Members  of  the  Congress,  be 
careful  above  all  things,  therefore,  not  to  let  go 
of  the  atomic  weapon  until  you  are  sure,  and  more 
than  sure,  that  other  means  of  preserving  peace 
are  in  your  hands. 

It  is  my  belief  that  by  accumulating  deterrents 
of  all  kinds  against  aggression  we  shall  in  fact 
ward  off  the  fearful  catastrophe,  the  fears  of 
which  darken  the  life  and  mar  the  progress  of  all 
the  peoples  of  the  globe.  We  must  persevere 
steadfastly  and  faithfully  in  the  task  unto  which, 
under  the  United  States'  leadership,  we  have 
solemnly  bound  ourselves.  Any  weakening  of  our 
purpose,  any  disruption  of  our  organization  will 
bring  about  the  very  evils  which  we  all  dread, 
from  which  we  all  suffer  and  from  which  many 
of  us  would  perish. 

We  must  not  lose  patience  and  we  must  not  lose 
hope.  It  may  be  that  presently  a  new  mood  will 
reign  behind  the  Iron  Curtain;  if  so,  it  will  be 
easy  for  them  to  show  it,  but  the  democracies  must 
be  on  their  guard  against  being  deceived  by  a 
false  dawn. 

We  seek  or  covet  no  one's  territory ;  we  plan  no 
forestalling  war;  we  trust  and  pray  that  all  will 
come  right.  Even  during  these  years  of  what  is 
called  the  cold  war  material  production  in  every 
land  is  continually  improving  through  the  use  of 
new  machinery  and  better  organization,  and  the 
advance  of  peaceful  science.  But  the  great  bound 
forward  in  progress  and  prosperity  for  which 
mankind  is  longing  cannot  come  until  the  shadow 
of  war  has  passed  away.     There  are,  however,  his- 
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toric  compensations  for  the  stresses  which  we 
suffer  in  the  cold  war.  Under  the  pressure  and 
menace  of  Communist  aggression  the  fraternal 
association  of  the  United  States  with  Britain  and 
the  British  Commonwealths  and  the  new  unity 
growing  up  in  Europe,  nowhere  more  hopeful  than 
between  France  and  Germany,  all  these  harmonies 
are  being  brought  forward  perhaps  by  several 
generations  in  the  destiny  of  the  world.  If  this 
proves  true,  and  it  has  certainly  proved  true  up 
to  date,  the  architects  in  the  Kremlin  may  be 
found  to  have  built  a  different  and  a  far  better 
world  structure  than  what  they  planned. 

Bismarck  once  said  that  the  supreme  fact  of  the 
nineteenth  century  was  that  Britain  and  the 
United  States  spoke  the  same  language.  Let  us 
make  sure  that  the  supreme  fact  of  the  twentieth 
century  is  that  they  tread  the  same  path. 


Japan's  Future  Policy 
Toward  China 

Following  is  an  exchange  of  correspondence 
between  Shigeru  Yoshida,  Prime  Minister  of 
Japan,  and  John  Foster  Dulles,  consultant  to  the 
Secretary  of  State;  texts  of  the  letters  were  re- 
leased to  the  press  on  January  16  and  17 
respectively. 

December  24th,  1951 

Dear  Ambassador  Dulles  :  While  the  Japanese 
Peace  Treaty  and  the  U.  S.-Japan  Security 
Treaty  were  being  debated  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  House  of  Councillors  of  the 
Diet,  a  number  of  questions  were  put  and  state- 
ments made  relative  to  Japan's  future  policy 
toward  China.  Some  of  the  statements,  separated 
from  their  context  and  background,  gave  rise  to 
misapprehensions  which  I  should  like  to  clear  up. 

The  Japanese  Government  desires  ultimately  to 
have  a  full  measure  of  political  peace  and  commer- 
cial intercourse  with  China  which  is  Japan's  close 
neighbor. 

At  the  present  time  it  is,  we  hope,  possible  to 
develop  that  kind  of  relationship  with  the  Na- 
tional Government  of  the  Republic  of  China, 
which  has  the  seat,  voice  and  vote  of  China  in  the 
United  Nations,  which  exercises  actual  govern- 
mental authority  over  certain  territory,  and  which 
maintains  diplomatic  relations  with  most  of  the 
members  of  the  United  Nations.  To  that  end  my 
Government  on  November  17,  1951,  established 
a  Japanese  Government  Overseas  Agency  in  For- 
mosa, with  the  consent  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment of  China.  This  is  the  highest  form  of 
relationship  with  other  countries  which  is  now 
permitted  to  Japan,  pending  the  coming  into 
force  of  the  multilateral  Treaty  of  Peace.  The 
Japanese  Government  Overseas  Agency  in  For- 


mosa is  important  in  its  personnel,  reflecting  the 
importance  which  my  government  attaches  to  re- 
lations with  the  National  Government  of  the  Re- 
public of  China.  My  government  is  prepared  as 
soon  as  legally  possible  to  conclude  with  the  Na- 
tional Government  of  China,  if  that  government 
so  desires,  a  Treaty  which  will  reestablish  normal 
relations  between  the  two  Governments  in  con- 
formity with  the  principles  set  out  in  the  multi- 
lateral Treaty  of  Peace.  The  terms  of  such 
bilateral  treaty  shall,  in  respect  of  the  Republic! 
of  China,  be  applicable  to  all  territories  which  are 
now,  or  which  may  hereafter  be,  under  the  control 
of  the  National  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
China.  We  will  promptly  explore  this  subject 
with  the  National  Government  of  China. 

As  regards  the  Chinese  Communist  regime,  that 
regime  stands  actually  condemned  by  the  United 
Nations  of  being  an  aggressor  and  in  consequence, 
the  United  Nations  has  recommended  certain 
measures  against  that  regime,  in  which  Japan  is 
now  concurring  and  expects  to  continue  to  concur 
when  the  multilateral  Treaty  of  Peace  comes  into 
force  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Article  5  (a) 
( iii ) ,  whereby  Japan  has  undertaken  "to  give  the 
United  Nations  every  assistance  in  any  action  it 
takes  in  accordance  with  the  Charter  and  to  re- 
frain from  giving  assistance  to  any  State  against 
which  the  United  Nations  may  take  preventive 
or  enforcement  action".  Furthermore,  the  Sino- 
Soviet  Treaty  of  Friendship,  Alliance  and  Mutual 
Assistance  concluded  in  Moscow  in  1950  is  virtu- 
ally a  military  alliance  aimed  against  Japan.  In 
fact  there  are  many  reasons  to  believe  that  the 
Communist  regime  in  China  is  backing  the  Japan 
Communist  Party  in  its  program  of  seeking  vio- 
lently to  overthrow  the  constitutional  system  and 
the  present  Government  of  Japan.  In  view  of 
these  considerations,  I  can  assure  you  that  the 
Japanese  Government  has  no  intention  to  con- 
clude a  bilateral  Treaty  with  the  Communist  re- 
gime of  China. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Shigeru  Yoshida 


January  16,  1952. 

My  dear  Mr.  Prime  Minister:  I  acknowledge 
the  receipt  by  pouch  of  your  letter  of  December 
24,  1951  in  which  you  express  the  intentions  of 
your  Government  with  reference  to  China.  This 
clear  statement  should  dispel  any  misapprehen- 
sions which,  as  you  suggest,  may  have  arisen  from 
statements,  separated  from  their  context  and  back- 
ground, made  during  the  course  of  debate  in 
Japan  on  the  ratification  of  the  Japanese  Peace 
Treaty  and  the  U.S.-Japan  Security  Treaty. 

I  am  grateful  to  you  for  your  letter  and  I  re- 
spect the  courageous  and  forthright  manner  in 
which  you  face  up  to  this  difficult  and  controver- 
sial matter. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  Foster  Dulles 
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d ministration  of  Displaced  Persons  Act:  An  Example 
f  Democracy  in  Action 


by  Herve  J.  L'Heureux 

Chief  of  the  Visa  Division 1 

When  Congress  in  1950  amended  the  Displaced 
'ersons  Act  of  1948,  the  Department  and  its  con- 
alar  officers  were  given  the  major  responsibility 
or  the  administration  of  four  new  programs : 

1.  The  issuance  of  up  to  18,000  immigration  visas  to 
olish  veterans  in  Great  Britain; 

2.  The  issuance  of  up  to  4,000  immigration  visas  to 
efugees  from  China ; 

3.  The  issuance  of  7,500  immigration  visas  to  Greek 
efugees  and  of  2,500  visas  to  Greek  immigrants  entitled 
5  preference  status  under  their  quota ; 

i  4.  The  issuance  of  immigration  visas  to  European  refu- 
gees in  Europe  outside  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy, 
sually  referred  to  as  out-of-zone  refugees. 

While  the  Department  carried  out  these  four 
Programs  jointly  with  the  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Service,  the  Department  shared  with 
he  Displaced  Persons  Commission  and  the  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  immigration  of  all  other  classes  of 
mmigrants  benefiting  under  the  Displaced  Per- 
ons  Act. 

Of  the  four  programs  for  which  the  Department 
arried  the  primary  responsibility,  the  first  three 
erminated  with  the  expiration  of  the  pertinent 
Provisions  of  the  law  on  December  31,  1951.  Let 
ae  briefly  review  to  what  extent  we  were  able  to 
omplete  these  programs  satisfactorily. 


ssuance  of  Visas  to  Refugees 

Of  the  4,000  visas  authorized  for  refugees  from 
}hina,  approximately  3,300  have  been  issued, 
kfost  of  these  refugees  had  fled  from  Communist 
}hina  to  the  Island  of  Samar  in  the  Philippines. 
\.  member  of  my  staff  was  assigned  to  go  to  Samar 
is  visa  consul.  He  and  his  American  staff  shared 
.11  hardships,  cheerfully,  with  those  they  came  to 
lelp.  The  office  of  the  American  consulate  on 
Samar  consisted  of  a  flimsy  hut  surrounded  by 
•efugee  tents.  The  offices  were  separated  from 
;ach  other  and  from  the  public  waiting  room  by 
;trips  of  canvas.  The  nine  men  on  the  consular 
itaff  shared  a  small  hut  for  living  quarters.  When 
>ur  consular  office  was  opened,  about  3,300  refu- 
gees were  on  the  island.    About  2,700  of  these  were 

1  Address  made  before  the  Third  National  Resettlement 
Conference  of  the  Displaced  Persons  Commission  at  Chi- 
■ago,  111.,  on  Jan.  18  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same 
late. 


found  to  be  qualified  and  were  issued  immigration 
visas  for  the  United  States.  Most  of  the  others 
were  received  by  other  countries.  While  our  staff 
was  rightfully  proud  of  their  work  on  Samar  they 
also  discovered  that  life  on  this  South  Sea  island 
was  not  exactly  the  way  it  is  painted  in  Hollywood 
and  "South  Pacific." 

While  administrative  facilities  for  the  issuance 
of  visas  to  Polish  war  veterans  in  Great  Britain 
were  available  without  any  serious  difficulty  or 
staff  limitation,  the  number  of  visas  issued  fell 
considerably  short  of  the  authorized  number  of 
18,000.  Only  approximately  11,100  visas  were  is- 
sued to  this  group  of  immigrants.  This  was  due 
primarily  to  the  fact  that  not  enough  Polish  vet- 
erans applied  for  visas.  Many  of  them  had  found 
a  permanent  home  in  Great  Britain  and  therefore 
did  not  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to 
gain  admission  to  the  United  States. 

The  7,500  visas  authorized  for  Greek  refugees 
were  all  issued.  Of  the  2,500  visas  authorized  for 
the  so-called  Greek  preferential  group,  approxi- 
mately 1,500  were  issued  since  there  were  not 
enough  qualified  applicants  who  could  benefit 
from  this  provision  of  the  Displaced  Persons  Act. 

The  quota  numbers  authorized,  which  were  not 
used  by  these  special  groups,  have  not  been  lost. 
You  will  recall  the  Displaced  Persons  Act  pro- 
vided that  the  number  of  visas  authorized  for  these 
special  groups  was  to  come  out  of  the  total  of 
341,000  visas  authorized  for  displaced  persons  in 
general.  Numbers  not  used  by  these  groups  were 
made  available  to  the  general  group  of  displaced 
persons.  The  problem  of  reserving  sufficient  num- 
bers for  these  special  groups,  to  meet  the  antici- 
pated demand  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  make 
them  available  to  the  general  group  of  displaced 
persons  once  the  special  demand  was  satisfied,  was 
one  of  the  major  responsibilities  of  the  Visa  Divi- 
sion under  the  Displaced  Persons  Act.  This  called 
for  much  planning  and  calculation  and  keeping  in 
close  touch  with  the  day-to-day  operations.  Dur- 
ing the  last  months  and  weeks  of  the  program, 
some  11,000  numbers  which  had  been  held  avail- 
able for  special  groups,  particularly  for  Polish 
war  veterans  and  certain  orphan  children,  were 
released  for  the  use  of  other  displaced  persons 
when  it  became  reasonably  clear  these  special 
groups  would  not  use  them. 
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Regulations  for  Out-of-Zone  Refugees 

The  fourth  group  of  displaced  persons,  for 
whom  the  Department  has  been  assigned  the  pri- 
mary responsibility,  consists  of  the  so-called  out- 
of-zone  refugees  for  whom  visa  issuance  is  author- 
ized under  section  3  (c)  of  the  amended  Displaced 
Persons  Act.  This  group  is  different  from  all 
others  in  various  respects.  First  of  all,  visas  may 
be  issued  to  this  group  through  June  30, 1954.  In 
order  to  qualify  for  visa  issuance  under  section  3 
(c)  of  the  Displaced  Persons  Act,  an  alien  must 
have  entered  an  area  or  country  in  Europe  outside 
Italy  or  the  American,  British,  or  French  sectors 
or  zones  of  Germany  and  Austria  between  Sep- 
tember 1, 1939  and  January  1, 1949  and  they  must 
establish  that  they  are  persons  of  European  na- 
tional origin  displaced  from  the  country  of  their 
birth  or  nationality,  or  of  their  last  residence  as  a 
result  of  events  subsequent  to  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  II.  They  also  are  required  to  estab- 
lish that  they  are  unable  to  return  to  any  of  such 
countries  because  of  persecution,  or  fear  of  perse- 
cution, on  account  of  race,  religion,  or  political 
opinions.  Also,  they  must  not  have  been  firmly 
resettled  in  any  other  country.  The  law  provides 
that  between  July  1,  1950  and  June  30,  1954,  50 
percent  of  the  nonpref  erence  portion  of  the  immi- 
gration quotas  under  the  1924  Act  are  to  be  made 
available  to  these  aliens. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  mandate  of  Congress 
with  respect  to  this  group  of  refugees,  our  quota 
control  officer  must  first  satisfy  the  visa  demand 
from  persons  entitled  to  first  and  second  pref- 
erence quota  status.  Since  the  Immigration  Act 
of  1924  gives  the  first  call  on  50  percent  of  each 
quota  to  first  preference  quota  immigrants  and 
first  call  on  the  other  50  percent  to  second  pref- 
erence quota  immigrants,  there  may  be  no  non- 
preference  portion  left  if  the  demand  for  visas 
by  these  preference  groups  is  sufficiently  large. 
In  other  words,  50  percent  of  that  portion  of  each 
quota  which  is  not  used  by  these  preference 
groups  is  to  be  made  available  to  the  out-of-zone 
refugees.  The  calculation  of  this  figure  is  com- 
plicated by  the  fact  that  under  the  law  the  first 
and  second  preference  demand  under  quotas  over 
300  is  to  be  satisfied  on  a  month  by  month  basis, 
while  for  the  purpose  of  the  out-of-zone  refugees 
the  law  prescribed  that  quotas  be  computed  on 
an  annual  rather  than  on  a  monthly  basis.  To 
comply  with  this  provision  we  have  to  estimate 
the  probable  demand  for  preference  quota  visas 
within  each  of  the  4  fiscal  years  during  which  visas 
may  be  issued  to  the  out-of-zone  refugees,  and  on 
the  basis  of  these  estimates  we  have  to  decide  how 
many  quota  numbers  we  can  safely  authorize  for 
the  out-of-zone  refugees  without  exhausting  all 
available  quota  numbers  for  which  a  demand  may 
arise  if  our  estimates  should  prove  to  be  incorrect. 
Here  are  some  data  which  may  be  of  interest  to 
you  in  connection  with  the  issuance  of  visas  to 
out-of-zone  refugees.     In  all,  about  5,000  visas 
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have  been  issued  to  these  refugees  during  the  lJ 
18  months.  By  far  the  largest  number,  appro:! 
mately  2,700  visas,  went  to  natives  of  Polarl 
The  next  largest  group  of  out-of-zone  refugJ 
are  natives  of  Czechoslovakia,  who  were  issued  a- 
proximately  680  visas.  In  addition,  substantia 
numbers  of  visas  have  been  issued  under  sectil 
3  (c)  of  the  Act  to  natives  of  Hungary,  Lithuanl 
Soviet  Union,  Yugoslavia,  and  Latvia.  We  hi 
even  two  Swiss,  one  French,  one  British,  and  oi 
Irish  quota  immigrant  who  qualied  as  out-o4 
zone  refugees. 

All  numbers  presently  available  for  the  issl 
ance  of  visas  under  section  3  (c)  have  already  bei 
allocated  under  the  quotas  of  Bulgaria,  Estonl 
Hungary,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Poland,  Human] 
Soviet  Union,  and  Yugoslavia.  Some  few  adJ 
tional  quota  numbers  authorized  under  section! 
(c)  of  the  Displaced  Persons  Act  will  becorjl 
available  in  March.  Section  3  (c)  numbers  a| 
currently  available  from  the  quotas  of  the  folloil 
ing  countries :  Albania,  Austria,  Czechoslovak* 
Danzig,  Germany,  and  Italy. 

Many  of  the  agencies  represented  here  todaj 
have  been  accredited  by  the  Department  of  StaJ 
for  the  ouf>-of-zone  refugee  program.  Those  J 
you  who  are  interested  in  helping  with  this  prJ 
gram  but  have  not  yet  applied  for  their  accredit]] 
tion,  should  do  so  without  delay  since  our  consuls 
officers  are  not  permitted  to  accept  agency  assuJ 
ances,  unless  the  organizations  are  approved  fa 
the  specific  section  of  the  Displaced  Persons  Al 
under  which  they  wish  to  sponsor  the  admissiol 
of  aliens.  Also,  may  I  remind  you  that  differed 
from  all  other  programs,  in  connection  with  til 
visa  application  of  out-of-zone  refugees  only  al 
surances  identifying  the  particular  applicant  b 
name,  so-called  named  assurances,  may  be  a| 
cepted  by  consular  officers.  ^Regulations  exclud 
the  submission  for  section  3  (c)  cases  of  so-calkJ 
unnamed  assurances  which  request  the  admissicl 
of  an  alien  having  specific  skills  or  other  qualifies! 
tions  without  identifying  the  applicant  by  narni 

I  know  you  are  all  interested  in  the  total  nurrij 
ber  of  visas  which  have  been  issued  under  the  Dif-1 
placed  Persons  Act  up  to  December  31,  1951. 
had  hoped  I  could  bring  these  data  with  me  toda 
but  unfortunately  we  have  not  yet  received  tr 
final  figures  from  all  consulates  concerned  wit* 
the  administration  of  the  program.     On  the  bas: 
of  the  reports  already  received  I  believe  it  can  U 
estimated  that  some  312,000  visas  have  been  issue 
to  the  so-called  Iro  refugees  and  persecutees  unde 
section  2  (c)  of  the  Act. 

Effect    of    Displaced    Persons    Act    on    Future    Im 
migration 

Before  I  conclude  my  remarks  I  should  like  t 
discuss  briefly  the  effect  the  admission  of  dis 
placed  persons  will  have  on  the  volume  of  futur> 
immigration.  As  you  know,  with  few  exceptions 
persons  admitted  under  the  Displaced  Persons  Ac 
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re  quota  immigrants.  The  Congress  facilitated 
leir  admission  to  the  United  States  by  permitting 
mt  visas  issued  to  them  be  charged  to  the  quotas 
or  future  years,  with  a  future  quota  charging 
mit  of  25  percent  of  the  respective  quotas  for 
he  years  1950  to  1954  and  a  limit  of  50  percent 
f  each  quota  for  the  years  thereafter.  While 
his  provision  permitted  the  rapid  movement  of 
isplaced  persons  to  the  United  States  it  will  of 
ourse  have  a  bearing  upon  the  volume  of  future 
tnmigration. 
The  extent  to  which  the  admission  of  displaced 
arsons  will  affect  the  volume  of  future  immigra- 
ion,  becomes  evident  from  the  following  data 
riiich  show  the  fiscal  year  up  to  which  annual 
uotas  have  in  part  been  absorbed  by  visas  issued 
o  displaced  persons : 

Country :  Year 

Albania 1956 

Austria 1955 

Bulgaria 1963 

China  (white) 1964 

Czechoslovakia 1958 

Danzig 1958 

Estonia 2146 

Greece 2013 

Hungary 1985 

Iran 1956 

Latvia 2274 

Lithuania 2087 

Poland    .    .  • 1999 

Rumania 2004 

Trieste 1958 

Turkey 1964 

U.  S.  S.  R 1978 

Yugoslavia 2001 

Those  of  us  in  the  Department  of  State  and  in 
he  Foreign  Service  concerned  with  the  displaced 
>ersons  program  have  done  everything  possible  to 
nake  it  a  successful  one.  During  the  last  days 
>f  December  members  of  my  staff  in  the  Visa  Divi- 
ion  were  available  on  a  24-hour  schedule  to  handle 
ast  minute  calls  for  quota  numbers  from  Frank- 
!ort,  Munich,  and  other  places.  The  Consulate 
jreneral  in  Frankfurt  in  a  preliminary  report  on 
he  closing  stages  of  the  major  part  of  the  dis- 
)laced  persons  program  wrote  that  work  was  ear- 
ned on  all  day  on  Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  holi- 
lays  in  order  to  process  the  maximum  number  of 
tpplicants.  The  subconsular  office  at  Funkkaserne 
lear  Munich,  for  example,  which  had  a  normal 
complement  of  10  officers,  obtained  the  service  of 
leven  additional  vice  consuls  from  the  Munich 
Consulate  General,  for  the  final  days  of  the  pro- 
gram. All  officers  worked  until  midnight  on  De- 
cember 30  and  December  31. 

Our  part  in  the  program,  however,  could  not 
lave  been  accomplished  had  it  not  been  for  the 
ine  cooperation  we  had  from  many  agencies,  par- 
ticularly the  voluntary  agencies,  many  of  which 
ire  represented  here  today.  We  also  had  the 
splendid  cooperation  of  John  Gibson,  the  chair- 


man of  the  Displaced  Persons  Commission,  and 
the  other  members  of  the  Commission  and  his 
staff,  as  well  as  from  the  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Service  and  Public  Health  Service.  I 
think  the  fact  that  we  could  resolve  satisfactorily 
the  many  new  and  challenging  problems  pre- 
sented by  the  displaced  persons  program  was  a 
telling  example  of  democracy  in  action  and  I  be- 
lieve we  can  be  proud  of  this  achievement. 


Nomination  of  Special  Representative 
For  MSA  Program  in  Europe 

On  January  14  the  President  nominated  Wil- 
liam H.  Draper,  Jr.,  to  be  U.S.  special  represen- 
tative in  Europe  with  the  rank  of  Ambassador. 

Mr.  Draper  will  represent  the  U.S.  Government 
as  a  whole  and  will  be  responsible  to  the  President. 
He  will  be  concerned  with  the  various  aspects  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Program  in  Europe.  He  will 
act  for  the  Director  for  Mutual  Security  in  pro- 
viding on  a  regional  basis  coordination,  continu- 
ous supervision,  and  general  direction  of  the  mili- 
tary and  economic  assistance  programs.  He  will 
be  charged  with  seeing  that  these  programs  are 
effectively  integrated  and  administered  so  as  to 
assure  that  the  defensive  strength  of  the  nations 
concerned  shall  be  built  as  quickly  as  possible  on 
the  basis  of  continuous  and  effective  self-help  and 
mutual  aid.  He  will  also  exercise  general  super- 
vision over  the  European  activities  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Agency. 

The  U.S.  special  representative  will  maintain 
close  liaison  with  the  American  Ambassadors  to 
the  various  European  capitals,  the  U.S.  deputy  to 
the  North  Atlantic  Council,  and  the  Commanding 
General  of  the  U.S.  European  Command.  He  will 
also  maintain  close  contact  with  the  U.S.  members 
of  the  various  North  Atlantic  Treaty  agencies  in 
Europe  and  with  the  United  States  elements  of 
General  Eisenhower's  headquarters. 

Proposals  for  improvements  in  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization  are  presently  under 
active  consideration.  As  this  reorganization 
moves  forward,  it  is  expected  that  the  U.S.  special 
representative  will  become  the  senior  United 
States  civilian  representative  in  Europe  respon- 
sible for  North  Atlantic  Treaty  as  well  as  Mutual 
Security  Program  matters. 

Charles  M.  Spofford  Resigns 

The  President  on  January  14  accepted  the  resignation 
of  Charles  M.  Spofford  as  deputy  U.S.  representative  to 
Nac.  For  texts  of  letters  exchanged  between  Mr.  Spof- 
ford and  President  Truman,  see  White  House  press  release 
of  Jan.  14. 
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Goals  of  Mutual  Security  Agency  Described 


W.  Averell  Harriman,  Director  for  Mutual  Se- 
curity, on  January  15  announced  the  organiza- 
tional structure  of  the  new  Mutual  Security 
Agency  (Msa)  and  described  it  as  "a  stream- 
lined set-up  with  far-reaching  objectives  geared 
to  the  tempo  of  world  conditions  of  1952." 

Pointing  out  that  the  Msa  was  created  by  Con- 
gress as  a  global  agency  with  equal  responsibilities 
in  Asia  and  Western  Europe,  Mr.  Harriman  said 
the  role  of  the  new  agency  was  more  challenging 
and  far  reaching  than  that  of  its  predecessor,  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Administration.  He  ex- 
plained : 

Eca  was  created  to  aid  in  the  economic  recovery  of 
Western  Europe  from  World  War  II  and  was  later  ex- 
tended to  administer  economic  assistance  to  the  Far  East. 
In  Europe,  the  new  Msa  will  work  towards  the  creation 
of  a  "dynamic  and  expanding"  economy  capable  of  achiev- 
ing the  present  rearmament  goals  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  countries,  and,  at  the  same  time,  lay- 
ing the  basis  for  improved  standards  of  living  which  can 
be  realized  after  completion  of  the  military  buildup.  In 
the  Far  East,  Msa  will  work  to  help  the  free  people  realize 
their  aspirations. 

The  Free  World  must  build  sufficient  military  strength 
to  deter  communist  aggression  any  place  in  the  world. 
At  the  same  time  our  job  is  to  help  improve  standards 
of  living,  particularly  among  the  lower  income  groups, 
create  political  stability,  sound  currencies,  and  expanding 
economies. 

Mr.  Harriman,  who  is  responsible  for  the  coor- 
dination of  foreign-aid  activities  of  the  State  De- 
partment, Defense  Department,  and  Msa,  an- 
nounced the  delegation  of  all  operating  functions 
of  Msa  to  Richard  M.  Bissell,  Jr.,  Deputy  Direc- 
tor for  Mutual  Security.1 

"As  so  much  of  my  time  must  be  devoted  to  the 
work  of  coordinating  the  economic,  military  and 
technical  assistance  programs  authorized  by  the 
Congress  in  the  Mutual  Security  Act,"  Mr.  Har- 
riman said,  "I  have  placed  the  operating  activities 
of  the  Msa  in  the  hands  of  my  Deputy." 

To  provide  for  coordination  of  the  military  and 
economic  assistance  programs  in  Europe,  the 
President  yesterday  nominated  William  H. 
Draper,  Jr.,  to  be  U.S.  special  representative  in 
Europe.  In  this  post,  Mr.  Draper  will  act  for 
Mr.  Harriman  in  providing  coordination,  continu- 

1  On  Jan.  17  the  White  House  announced  the  resignation 
of  Mr.  Bissell,  effective  Jan.  18.  His  successor  has  not 
yet  been  announced. 


ous  supervision,  and  general  direction  of  the  pr< 
grams  of  the  Msa  and  Department  of  Defense  o 
a  regional  basis. 

Paul  R.  Porter,  who  has  been  acting  chief 
Eca  activities  in  Europe,  becomes  director  of  tbf 
European  Office  of  the  Mutual  Security  Agency 
In  this  position,  Mr.  Porter  will  head  Msai 
European  regional  office  with  headquarters  i| 
Paris. 

Explaining  Msa's  operating  structure,  Mr.  Bis 
sell  said  that  the  agency  will  tackle  its  globa 
task  with  a  single  purpose — the  building  oi 
strength  for  the  free  world.  He  noted  that  it| 
methods  will  differ  greatly  between  the  Far  Easjj 
and  Western  Europe. 

"Around  the  world,  however,"  Mr.  Bissell  saiq 
"Msa  will  work  towards  providing  hope  for  a  bet 
ter  life  and  a  free  society." 

Technical  Assistance  in  Asia 

In  the  Far  East,  Mr.  Bissell  said,  Msa  will  b 
primarily  engaged  in  helping  newly  independen 
and  underdeveloped  countries  to  build  strong  gov 
ernments  and  expand  their  economies  to  providi 
for  the  basic  human  needs  of  their  people.  Thi 
goal  can  be  reached,  he  said,  through  a  progran 
of  technical  assistance  coupled  with  a  smal 
amount  of  commodity  and  equipment  aid. 

The  Msa's  Asian  program  will  be  of  a  self-hel] 
nature  with  the  participating  countries  makinj 
very  substantial  contributions  by  meeting  locaj 
costs  both  through  payments  into  counterpart 
funds  and  directly  from  their  budgets.  The  pro 
grams  will  emphasize  the  grass-roots,  village-leve 
approach  with  projects  designed  to  have  an  im 
mediate  broad  impact  as  well  as  assistance  at  foca 
points  of  the  local  economy. 

Mr.  Bissell  said  that  the  work  in  the  Far  Eas 
would  include  activities  in  the  fields  of  agricul 
ture,  forestry,  fisheries,  transportation,  power 
public  health,  handicraft  and  other  small  indus 
tries,  education,  public  administration,  and  gen; 
eral  engineering  advisory  services. 

The  agency  will  assist  these  countries  in  the  de 
velopment  of  raw  materials  which  are  needed  bj 
the  industrial  countries  of  Europe  and  the  Unitec 
States. 

In  Europe,  Mr.  Bissell  said,  Msa  will  attempt 
to  aid  in  the  creation  of  a  "dynamic  and  expand- 
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ing"  economy,  by  promoting  the  economic  and  po- 
litical unification  of  Europe,  together  with  a  drive 
to  increase  industrial  and  agricultural  produc- 
tivity. 

Because  of  the  present  threat  of  Communist 
aggression,  Mr.  Bissell  said,  Msa  in  Europe  must 
give  priority  to  projects  in  support  of  the  defense 
program  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion (Nato).  In  this  connection,  Msa  will  pro- 
vide people — highly  trained  production  special- 
ists— as  well  as  dollars  and  assistance  in  helping 
"Western  Europe  to  secure  the  necessary  raw  ma- 
terials and  tools  to  meet  their  production  goals. 

Keferring  to  the  Benton  Amendment  to  the  Mu- 
tual Security  Act,2  Mr.  Bissell  said  that  Msa  would 
give  major  attention  to  the  job  of  creating  a 
healthier,  expanding  economy  with  participation 
■of  free  private  enterprise,  the  elimination  of 
cartels  and  monopolistic  business  practices,  and 
the  development  and  strengthening  of  free  labor 
union  movements. 

••We  will  continue  to  give  strong  support  to  the 
Organization  for  European  Economic  Coopera- 
tion (Oeec)  in  its  efforts  to  break  down  trade 
barriers,"  Mr.  Bissell  said.  "The  creation  of  a 
larger  market  area  will  powerfully  stimulate  com- 
petitive enterprise,  increased  output  and  a  greater 
well-being.  The  goal  we  will  urge  is  a  single 
;  market  for  all  of  Western  Europe." 

European  Unification 

The  economic  and  political  unification  of  Eu- 
i  rope,  Mr.  Bissell  said,  is  the  long-range  target  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Program. 

"Only  Europeans  can  take  the  steps  necessary 
to  achieve  real  unification,"  the  Deputy  Mutual 
I  Security  Director  declared,  "but  our  backing  can 
be  a  powerful  boost." 

Among  the  important  steps  taken  under  the 
Marshall  Plan  toward  economic  unification,  Mr. 
Bissell  particularly  noted  the  successful  establish- 
ment of  the  European  Payments  Union  and  the 
overwhelming  majorities  by  which  the  legislative 
bodies  of  both  France  and  Germany  recently  rati- 
fied the  revolutionary  Schuman  Plan  for  pooling 
Europe's  major  coal  and  steel  industries. 

Emphasizing  that  these  forward  steps  must  be 

*  "Sec.  516.  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
Congress  that  this  Act  shall  be  administered  in  such  a 
way  as  (1)  to  eliminate  the  barriers  to,  and  provide  the 
incentives  for,  a  steadily  increased  participation  of  free 
private  enterprise  in  developing  the  resources  of  foreign 
countries  consistent  with  the  policies  of  this  Act,  (2)  to 
the  extent  that  it  is  feasible  and  does  not  interfere  with 
the  achievement  of  the  purposes  set  forth  in  this  Act.  to 
discourage  the  cartel  and  monopolistic  business  practices 
prevailing  in  certain  countries  receiving  aid  under  this 
Act  which  result  in  restricting  production  and  increasing 
prices,  and  to  encourage  where  suitable  competition  and 
productivity,  and  (3)  to  encourage  where  suitable  the 
development  and  strengthening  of  the  free  labor  union 
movements  as  the  collective  bargaining  agencies  of  labor 
within  such   countries." 


continued,  Mr.  Bissell  listed  the  following  as  pos- 
sibilities that  should  be  considered  by  the  Euro- 
pean countries:  a  European-wide  customs  union, 
a  "Schuman  Plan"  in  the  fields  of  agriculture  and 
transportation,  and  a  single  European  monetary 
system. 

The  Msa's  program  in  the  Far  East  will  pro- 
vide technical  and  economic  aid  to  the  countries 
of  Burma,  the  Associated  States  of  Indochina,  In- 
donesia, Thailand,  the  Philippines,  and  Formosa. 
In  Europe,  Msa  will  provide  economic  and/or 
technical  assistance  to  Austria,  Belgium,  Den- 
mark, France,  Greece,  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  Iceland,  Ireland,  Italy,  Luxembourg, 
Norway,  the  Netherlands,  Portugal,  Trieste,  Tur- 
key, the  United  Kingdom,  and  Yugoslavia.  Some 
of  the  Western  European  countries  are  not  ex- 
pected to  require  any  direct  dollar  assistance  but 
may  participate  in  the  technical  assistance  pro- 
gram and  other  phases  of  Msa's  activities.  Par- 
ticipation of  these  countries  in  the  Msa  aid  pro- 
gram is  conditioned  on  their  entering  into  agree- 
ments required  by  the  Mutual  Security  Act. 

One  of  the  most  significant  changes  wrought  by 
Mr.  Bissell  in  the  set-up  of  Msa  is  a  heavily  in- 
creased emphasis  on  assistance  to  the  Far  East 
with  an  assistant  director  in  charge  of  this  phase 
of  the  agency's  activities. 

Although  stressing  that  the  enlarged  Asian  pro- 
gram does  not  signify  a  let-up  in  the  European 
program,  Mr.  Bissell  said  the  Far  East  program 
"is  reaching  this  new  operational  phase  at  a  time 
when  the  whole  question  of  U.S.  economic  aid 
policy  in  the  area  has  become  a  matter  of  major 
importance." 

To  assist  in  the  operation  of  the  Msa,  Mr.  Bis- 
sell announced  the  appointment  of  C.  Tyler  Wood 
as  Associate  Deputy  Director;  D.  A.  FitzGerald 
as  Assistant  Director  for  Supply;  and  Harlan 
Cleveland  as  Assistant  Director  for  Europe.  The 
Assistant  Director  for  the  Far  East  will  be  named 
shortly. 

Mr.  Wood,  a  former  Eca  Assistant  Administra- 
tor, has  been  Deputy  U.S.  special  representative 
in  Europe  for  the  last  year  and  a  half.  Mr.  Fitz- 
Gerald, who  came  to  Eca  in  April  1948  from  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  served  for  more 
than  3  years  as  director  of  Eca's  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Division  before  becoming  Eca  Assistant 
Administrator  for  Supply  in  July  1951.  Mr. 
Cleveland  has  served  as  Deputy  Assistant  Admin- 
istrator for  the  Program  for  the  last  28  months. 

A  new  defense  production  division  is  to  be  added 
to  the  staff  of  the  Assistant  Director  for  Europe. 
Its  major  function  will  be  to  maximize  European 
defense  production  and  to  strengthen  the  Nato 
machinery  in  this  field.  It  will  work  with  Msa's 
Washington  staff  to  relate  Msa  defense  production 
objectives  and  activities  to  the  aid  allotment 
process  and  the  use  of  counterpart  funds— foreign 
currency  deposited  to  match  American  grant  aid — 
(Continued  on  page  187) 
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New  Soviet  Disarmament  Proposal  Examined 


Press  Conference  Statement  by  Secretary  Acheson1 


The  General  Assembly  has  passed  a  resolution 
endorsing  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  reg- 
ulation, limitation,  and  balanced  reduction  of  all 
armaments  and  armed  forces  and  creating  a  dis- 
armament commission  to  carry  out  such  a  pro- 
gram.2 It  directed  this  commission  to  consider 
from  the  outset  plans  for  progressive  and  con- 
tinuing disclosure  and  verification  of  all  armed 
forces  and  armaments  as  the  first  and  indispensa- 
ble step  in  carrying  out  the  over-all  program. 

Only  the  Soviet  bloc  voted  against  this  resolu- 
tion. The  next  day  the  Soviet  Union  reintroduced 
what  they  called  new  proposals  on  disarmament. 
The  same  Soviet  bloc  that  had  first  voted  against 
our  proposals  characterized  their  proposals  as  a 
momentous  step  toward  an  acceptance  of  the  West- 
ern position. 

If  this  were  true,  then,  indeed,  a  great  step  for- 
ward would  have  been  taken.  But  what  do  the 
Soviet  proposals  really  amount  to  ?  We  have  ex- 
amined them  very  carefully,  and  unfortunately 
the  advertised  concessions  are  more  apparent  than 
real. 

We  have  here  one  more  attempt  by  the  Soviet 
Union  to  get  the  General  Assembly  to  condemn 
atomic  weapons  as  "weapons  of  aggression,"  to 
"proclaim  the  unconditional  prohibition  of  atomic 
weapons,"  and  to  "proclaim  the  establishment  of 
strict  international  control  over  the  enforcement 
of  such  prohibition."  These  proclamations  would 
take  place  now.  At  some  later  date,  provided 
agreement  were  reached,  this  "proclaimed"  pro- 
hibition and  "proclaimed"  control  would  be  put 
into  effect  simultaneously.  The  Soviet  objective  is 
obvious.  They  continue  to  seek  a  "paper"  pro- 
hibition and  give  no  assurance  that  they  would 
agree  to  any  effective  control  system  which  would 
insure  prohibition. 

1  Made  on  Jan.  16  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same 
date. 

*  Bulletin  of  Jan.  7, 1952,  pp.  23  and  28. 
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The  idea  that  prohibition  of  atomic  weapo 
and  the  institution  of  a  control  system  be  ma< 
simultaneous  was  first  submitted  by  Mr.  V 
shinsky  himself  3%  years  ago  during  the  Par 
Assembly  of  1948.  When  it  became  clear  at  th 
time  that  the  controls  that  the  U.S.S.R.  had 
mind  were  their  own  inadequate  proposals — mai 
almost  5  years  ago — the  General  Assembly  r 
jected  this  maneuver.  Apparently,  this  idea  b 
now  been  dusted  off  and  resubmitted. 

The  Soviet  Union  also  states  that  the  intern 
tional  control  organ  shall  have  "the  right  to  coif 
duct  inspection  on  a  continuing  basis ;  but  it  shaj 
not  be  entitled  to  interfere  in  the  domestic  affaii 
of  States."  What  the  Soviet  Union  would  appeq 
to  give  with  one  hand  it  takes  away  with  the  othej 

But  neither  of  these  points  goes  to  the  heaj 
of  the  real  issue.  What  we  must  have  in  the  fiel 
of  international  control  is  a  control  system  givinj 
an  international  agency  sufficient  powers  to  in 
sure  that  atomic  weapons  would  be  effectively  pr<j 
hibited.   This  is  not  a  question  of  semantics. 

On  January  19,  the  disarmament  portion  of  the  Sovi<| 
proposal  was  sent  to  the  Disarmament  Commission  by 
General   Assembly   vote  of  approval  on   Committee   It 
recommendation.      The  vote  was  40  to  5  (Soviet  bloc^ 
with  3  abstentions,  India,  Saudi  Arabia,  and  Syria. 


It  is  perfectly  clear  that  no  system  of  inspe< 
tion  alone,  be  it  periodic  or  continuous,  can  insui 
the  effective  prohibition  of  atomic  weapons.  Th 
has  been  recognized  by  all  members  of  the  Unite 
Nations  with  the  exception  of  the  Soviet  Unio 
and  its  satellites.  Under  the  U.N.  plan  the  intei 
national  control  agency  would  own  all  the  atomi 
materials  and  would  own,  operate,  and  manag 
all  atomic  facilities  that  make  or  use  such  mat< 
rials  in  dangerous  quantities.  A  system  of  contn 
based  upon  these  safeguards  is  the  only  one  s 
far  devised  that  can  be  both  workable  and  effet 
tive.    We  are  prepared  to  examine  any  other  pre 
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►osals  that  might  be  equally  or  more  workable  and 
ffective.  We  are  also  prepared  to  examine  these 
itest  dressed-up  Soviet  proposals  in  the  Disarma- 
lent  Commission  just  created  by  the  General  As- 
embly.  At  this  time,  however,  we  do  not  see  how 
x  in  what  manner  these  proposals  advance  the 
ause. 


ext  of  Soviet  Draft  Disarmament  Resolution 

I.N.  doc.  A/C.l/698 
»ted  Jan.  12,  1952 

1.  The  General  Assembly  declares  participation  in  the 
ggressive  Atlantic  bloc  and  the  creation  by  certain  States, 
nd  primarily  by  the  United  States  of  America,  of  mili- 
ary, naval  and  air  bases  in  foreign  territories  incom- 
atible  with  membership  of  the  United  Nations. 

2.  The  General  Assembly  recognizes  it  to  be  essential 
Hat:  (a)  The  countries  taking  part  in  the  Korean  war 
hould  immediately  end  military  operations,  conclude  an 
rmistice  and  withdraw  their  forces  from  the  38th  parallel 
ithin  a  period  of  ten  days ; 

(b)  All  foreign  troops  and  also  foreign  volunteer  units 
hould  be  withdrawn  from  Korea  within  a  period  of  three 
!  umths. 

3.  The  General  Assembly,  considering  the  use  of  atomic 
i  weapons,  as  weapons  of  aggression  and  of  the  mass  de- 
traction of  people,  to  be  at  variance  with  the  conscience 
nd  honour  of  peoples  and  incompatible  with  membership 
f  the  United  Nations,  proclaims  the  unconditional  pro- 
hibition of  atomic  weapons  and  the  establishment  of  strict 
l  iternational  control  over  the  enforcement  of  this  pro- 

ibition,  it  being  understood  that  the  prohibition  of  atomic 
capons  and  the  institution  of  international  control  shall 
e  put  into  effect  simultaneously. 

The  General  Assembly  instructs  the  Disarmament  Com- 

lission  to  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Security  Council,  not 

iter  than  1  June  1952,  for  its  consideration,  a  draft  con- 

ention  providing  measures  to  ensure  the  implementation 

1  f  the  General  Assembly  decision  on  the  prohibition  of 

1  tomic  weapons,  the  cessation  of  their  production,  the  use 

[  f  already-manufactured   atomic  bombs   exclusively  for 

i  ivilian  purposes,  and  the  establishment  of  strict  inter- 

ational  control  over  the  observance  of  the  above-men- 

i  oned  convention. 

1  4.  The  General  Assembly  recommends  the  permanent 
)  lembers  of  the  Security  Council — the  United  States  of 
jnerica,  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  China  and  the 
'nion  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics — to  reduce  the  arma- 
'  lents  and  armed  forces  in  their  possession  at  the  time  of 
i  le  adoption  of  this  recommendation  by  one-third  during 
i  period  of  one  year  from  the  date  of  its  adoption. 

5.  The  General  Assembly  recommends  that  forthwith, 
'  nd  in  any  case  not  later  than  one  month  after  the  adop- 
jon  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  decisions  on  the 
jrohibition  of  atomic  weapons  and  the  reduction  by  one- 
j  lird  of  the  armaments  and  armed  forces  of  the  five 
"  owers,  all  States  should  submit  complete  official  data 
.  n  the  situation  of  their  armaments  and  armed  forces, 
'  lcluding  data  on  atomic  weapons  and  military  bases 
( i  foreign  territories.  These  data  shall  be  submitted  with 
,1  Jferenee  to  the  situation  obtaining  at  the  time  when  the 
bove-mentioned  decisions  are  adopted  by  the  General 
ssembly. 
■'  6.  The  General  Assembly  recommends  the  establishment 
H'ithin  the  framework  of  the  Security  Council  of  an  in- 
jnjrnational  control  organ,  the  functions  of  which  shall 
Je  to  supervise  the  implementation  of  the  decisions  on 
le  prohibition  of  atomic  weapons  and  the  reduction  of 
Armaments  and  armed  forces,  and  to  verify  the  data  sub- 
mitted by  States  regarding  the  situation  of  their  arma- 
ments and  armed  forces. 


With  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  an  appropriate 
system  of  guarantees  for  the  observance  of  the  General 
Assembly's  decisions  on  the  prohibition  of  atomic  weapons 
and  the  reduction  of  armaments,  the  international  control 
organ  shall  have  the  right  to  conduct  inspection  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis ;  but  it  shall  not  be  entitled  to  interfere  in 
the  domestic  affairs  of  States. 

7.  The  General  Assembly  calls  upon  the  Governments 
of  all  States,  both  Members  of  the  United  Nations  and 
those  not  at  present  in  the  Organization,  to  consider  at 
a  world  conference  the  question  of  the  substantial  reduc- 
tion of  armed  forces  and  armaments  and  also  the  question 
of  practical  measures  for  prohibiting  the  atomic  weapon 
and  establishing  international  control  over  the  observance 
of  such  prohibition. 

The  General  Assembly  recommends  that  the  above- 
mentioned  world  conference  should  be  convened  at  the 
earliest  possible  date  and,  in  any  case,  not  later  than  15 
July  1952. 

8.  The  General  Assembly  calls  upon  the  United  States 
of  America,  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  China  and  the 
Soviet  Union  to  conclude  a  peace  pact,  and  to  combine 
their  efforts  for  the  achievement  of  this  high  and  noble 
aim. 

The  General  Assembly  also  calls  upon  all  other  peace- 
loving  States  to  join  in  the  peace  pact. 
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U.S.  Answers  Soviet  Demand  for  Abrogation 
Of  Mutual  Security  Act 


Statement  by  Mike  J.  Mansfield 

U.S.  Delegate  to  the  General  Assembly a 


Mr.  President  :  In  explaining  our  vote  against 
the  Soviet  resolution,  I  wish  to  deal  briefly  with 
the  motives  of  the  Soviet  Government  in  present- 
ing this  matter  to  the  General  Assembly  and  insist- 
ing on  its  discussion  here.  The  actual  charges 
against  the  Mutual  Security  Act  as  "aggression" 
and  "domestic  interference"  were,  of  course,  with- 
out any  foundation  whatever.  In  speech  after 
angry  speech,  the  Soviet  representative  utterly 
failed  to  substantiate  the  vicious  accusations  made 
by  the  Soviet  Government  against  my  country.2 

The  question  arises  as  to  why  the  Soviet  Union 
wished  to  take  up  the  valuable  time  of  the  General 
Assembly  with  these  baseless  accusations.  Indeed, 
the  question  occurred  to  many  of  us  in  the  First 
Committee  when  this  matter  was  under  discussion. 
During  explanations  of  vote  in  the  committee,  the 
question  was  put  bluntly  and  forthrightly  by  the 
very  able  representative  of  Liberia,  Mr.  Cooper. 

The  Liberian  delegate  pointed  out  that  the 
Soviet  representative  had  seemed  unconcerned 
about  the  outcome  of  the  vote.  What,  Mr.  Cooper 
asked,  had  the  Soviet  representative  hoped  to 
achieve?     Propaganda? 

Now  that  this  exceedingly  bitter  debate  is  behind 
us  and  we  can  see  the  problem  in  more  accurate 
perspective,  the  answer  to  the  question  put  by 
Mr.  Cooper  becomes  increasingly  clear.  It  was, 
indeed,  propaganda.  But  not  necessarily  propa- 
ganda against  the  Mutual  Security  Act.  It  was 
part  of  a  general  assault  launched  by  the  Soviet 
delegation  at  the  beginning  of  this  Assembly 
against   the   United   Nations   collective   security 


1  Made  in  plenary  session  on  Jan.  11  and  released  to 
the  press  by  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  U.N.  on  the  same  date. 

2  Text  of  the  Soviet  resolution,  U.N.  doe  A/2031  of  Jan. 
2,  1052,  reads  as  follows : 

"The  General  Assembly  Condemns  the  'Mutual  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1951',  adopted  in  the  United  States  of  America 
and  providing  for  the  appropriation  of  funds  for  subversive 
activities  against  certain  States,  as  an  act  of  aggression 
and  as  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  other  States, 
in  contravention  of  the  principles  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  and  of  the  generally  acknowledged  rules  of  inter- 
national law ;  and  Recommends  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  take  the  necessary  measures 
to  repeal  this  Act." 


system  and  the  regional  collective  security  systems 
which  strengthen  it. 

The  specific  point  at  issue  in  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  was  an  amendment  permitting  the  expendi- 
ture of  funds  to  organize  Iron  Curtain  refugees 
into  "elements  of  the  military  forces  supporting 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization." 

I  made  a  statement  to  the  First  Committee 
giving  absolute  and  unconditional  assurances  that 
the  appropriation  would  be  spent  for  no  other 
purpose  than  the  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic 
community.3  That  statement  was  fully  concurred 
in  by  Mr.  Vorys,  also  a  member  of  the  United | 
States  delegation  to  the  General  Assembly  and  a 
member  of  the  Republican  Party  in  Congress. 
Mr.  Vorys  and  I  spoke  both  for  Congress  and  for 
the  delegation,  which  represents  the  executive 
branch  of  the  American  Government. 

And  yet  the  Soviet  Government  demanded  the 
abrogation  of  the  entire  law.  It  was  at  once 
obvious,  when  you  examined  the  law,  that  its 
abrogation  would  strike  a  tremendous  blow  at  the 
growing  collective-security  system  of  the  free 
world  and  to  important  programs  of  economic 
assistance  to  free  countries. 

It  would,  for  example,  wipe  out  American  con- 
tributions to  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works 
Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees,  funds  for  reset- 
tlement projects  in  Israel,  technical  assistance  for 
areas  in  Africa,  and  funds  for  the  United  Nations 
Korean  Reconstruction  Agency. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  it  was  clear  that  the 
Soviet  Union  was  aiming  at  a  very  large  target. 
It  wanted  nothing  less  than  the  wholesale  collapse 
of  a  vast  free-world  program  providing  both  for 
the  strengthening  of  collective  security  through 
military  assistance  and  for  human  welfare  through 
economic  and  technical  assistance. 

As  further  "evidence"  of  alleged  American  "in- 
terference" in  the  affairs  of  countries  within  the 
Soviet  orbit,  Mr.  President,  the  Soviet  representa- 
tive spoke  at  length  of  four  American  fliers  forced 
down  in  Hungary.  He  charged  that  they  werei 
engaged  on  a  mission  of  "espionage,"  although  in 

3  Bulletin  of  Jan.  7,  1952,  p.  29. 
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fact  they  were  lost  in  bad  weather  on  a  routine 
flight  to  Belgrade.  These  men  were  held  incom- 
municado for  2  weeks  by  Soviet  authorities  on 
Hungarian  territory.  At  no  time  during  the 
course  of  their  extensive  interrogation  and  their 
solitary  confinement  by  Soviet  authorities  were 
they  accused  of  espionage,  for  the  reason  that  no 
evidence  of  espionage  could  be  found. 

These  men  were  finally  subjected  to  a  so-called 
"trial"  and  fined  $120,000,  not  for  espionage  but 
for  a  violation  of  the  Hungarian  frontier.  The 
American  Government,  knowing  that  it  was  pay- 
ing ransom,  willingly  provided  the  money  so  that 
the  lives  of  four  American  citizens  would  not  re- 
main in  jeopardy. 

But  in  no  sense  do  we  consider  closed  this  in- 
cident involving  such  open  contempt  and  disregard 
for  the  most  elementary  rights  of  foreign  na- 
tionals. 

The  world  knew  nothing  of  the  whereabouts  of 
the  plane,  until  it  was  announced  by  Tass,  the 
Soviet  state  news  agency.  The  world  knew  noth- 
ing about  the  so-called  "trial"  until  the  Soviet 
representative  told  the  First  Committee  during 
this  very  debate  that  the  men  had  received  "due 
attention  from  our  border  authorities"  and  would 
receive  further  attention  from  "our  military  and 
judicial  authorities." 

All  of  this  happened,  Mr.  President,  on  the  soil 
of  the  supposedly  sovereign  state  of  Hungary. 
And  yet  the  Soviet  Government  has  the  right  to 


station  troops  in  Hungary  only  to  safeguard  its 
communications  to  the  Soviet  zone  of  Austria. 
This  violation  of  human  rights,  used  by  the  Soviet 
representative  to  buttress  charges  of  "domestic 
interference"  against  my  Government,  demon- 
strated instead  the  control  exercised  by  the  Soviet 
Union  over  the  internal  affairs  of  one  of  the  coun- 
tries it  holds  captive. 

It  was  on  a  level  with  the  other  "proof"  of  al- 
leged domestic  interference  and  aggression  drawn 
by  the  Soviet  delegation  from  the  language  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act. 

The  chairman  of  the  First  Committee,  Mr. 
President,  rightly  stated  during  the  debate  that 
heated  discussions  of  this  sort  complicate  rather 
than  facilitate  the  work  of  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  Vyshinsky,  in  submitting  this  resolution  to 
the  Assembly,  has  thrown  another  monkey  wrench 
at  the  machinery  of  the  United  Nations  and  has 
missed  again.  We  suggest  that  he  put  his  monkey 
wrench  away  for  good  and  begin  to  seek  openings 
not  for  further  attacks  against  us  but  for  construc- 
tive and  cooperative  efforts  within  the  United 
Nations. 

We  have  voted  down  his  resolution.  But  the 
door  for  real  cooperation  continues  to  remain  open 
to  him,  and  to  the  Soviet  delegation.  Perhaps  it 
is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  one  day  he  will  lead 
his  delegation  through  the  door,  shake  hands,  and 
get  down  to  working  with  the  rest  of  us  for  peace, 
friendship,  and  international  cooperation. 


U.S.  Urges  Continuation  of  Palestine  Conciliation  Efforts 


Statement  by  Philip  G.  Jessup 

U.S.  Delegate  to  the  General  Assembly x 

The  United  States  delegation  has  given  careful 
consideration  to  the  report  of  the  Palestine  Con- 
ciliation Commission,  as  indeed  it  has  followed 
closely  the  work  of  the  Commission  during  the 
past  year.  Our  Government,  with  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations,  is  deeply  interested  in 
seeing  the  problems  remaining  after  the  Palestine 
conflict  solved  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
of  the  United  Nations  and  the  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  General  Assembly.  The  United  States,  like 
the  United  Nations,  is  desirous  of  seeing  peaceful, 
friendly  relations  between  the  Arab  States  and 
Israel  established  on  a  sound  basis  in  the  common 
interests  of  those  states  and  in  the  interest  of  se- 
curity and  well-being  in  the  entire  Middle  East. 
The  United  Nations  has  the  right  to  expect  the 
parties  to  make  every  endeavor  to  achieve  a  settle- 
ment of  their  differences  themselves  in  harmony 
with  the  principles  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 
At  the  same  time  the  United  Nations  must  always 

1  Made  in  the  Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee  on  Jan.  6  and 
released  to  the  press  by  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  U.N.  on 
the  same  date. 
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be  ready  to  assist  the  parties  to  do  so.  Despite 
the  present  lack  of  definitive  solutions  for  the 
political  problems  remaining  in  Palestine,  prog- 
ress has  been  made.  The  achievements  of  the 
United  Nations,  through  the  armistice  agreements 
and  through  the  continuing  surveillance  of  the 
Truce  Supervision  Organization;  the  continued 
concern  of  the  Security  Council ;  the  activities  of 
the  Unrwa  ;  and  the  persistent  efforts  of  the 
Palestine  Conciliation  Commission,  have  contrib- 
uted vital  elements  in  keeping  the  way  open  to 
peaceful,  permanent  settlement  of  the  Palestine 
problems  and  the  stabilization  of  the  area. 

In  our  opinion,  it  would  be  unjustifiable  and 
unwise  to  conclude  from  the  history  of  the  Pal- 
estine Conciliation  Commission's  efforts  during 
the  past  3  years,  and  in  particular  of  its  efforts 
during  1951,  that  avenues  to  a  final  settlement  of 
the  Palestine  problems  are  blocked.  While  the 
commission  would  appear  to  have  tried  all  the 
approaches  and  procedures  open  to  it  under  rel- 
evant resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly  without 
achieving  its  objectives,  nevertheless  it  is  the  very 
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U.S.,  U.K.,  French,  and  Turkish  Draft 
Resolution 

U.N.  doc.  A/AC.53/L.22  Dated  Jan.  5,  1952 

The  General  Assembly, 

Recalling  its  resolutions  194  (III)  of  11  De- 
cember 1948  and  394  (V)  of  14  December  1950, 

Having  examined  the  report  of  the  United 
Nations  Conciliation  Commission  for  Palestine 
(A/1985), 

Noting  that  agreement  has  not  been  reached 
between  the  parties  on  the  final  settlement  of 
outstanding  questions, 

Recognizing  that  in  the  interests  of  the  peace 
and  stability  of  the  Near  East  efforts  to  achieve 
such  a  final  settlement  should  be  continued, 

Considering  that  the  governments  concerned 
have  the  primary  responsibility  for  reaching  a 
settlement  of  their  outstanding  differences 

1.  Urges  the  governments  concerned  to  seek 
agreement  with  a  view  to  an  early  settlement  of 
their  outstanding  differences  in  a  spirit  of  justice 
and  realism  and  on  the  basis  of  mutual  conces- 
sions ;  and  for  this  purpose  to  make  full  use  of 
United  Nations  facilities; 

2.  Expresses  its  appreciation  to  the  Concilia- 
tion Commission  for  Palestine  for  its  efforts  to 
assist  the  parties  to  reach  agreement  on  their 
outstanding  differences ; 

3.  Notes  with  regret  that,  as  stated  in  para- 
graph 87  of  the  report,  the  Commission  has  been 
unable  to  fulfill  its  mandate ; 

4.  Considers  nevertheless  that,  in  the  light  of 
paragraph  86  of  the  report,  the  Conciliation  Com- 
mission for  Palestine  should  continue  to  be  avail- 
able to  the  parties  to  assist  them  in  reaching 
agreement  on  outstanding  questions ; 

5.  Authorizes  the  Conciliation  Commission  for 
Palestine  in  its  discretion  to  designate  a  repre- 
sentative or  representatives  to  assist  it  in  carry- 
ing out  its  functions ; 

6.  Decides  that  the  headquarters  of  the  Con- 
ciliation Commission  for  Palestine  should  be 
transferred  to  the  Headquarters  of  the  United 
Nations,  a  representative  of  the  Commission 
being  maintained  at  Jerusalem; 

7.  Bequests  the  Conciliation  Commission  for 
Palestine  to  render  progress  reports  periodically 
to  the  Secretary-General  for  transmission  to  the 
Members  of  the  United  Nations ; 

8.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  provide 
the  necessary  staff  and  facilities  for  carrying  out 
the  terms  of  the  present  resolution. 


function  of  the  United  Nations  to  continue  con- 
ciliation efforts  wherever  and  whenever  they  can 
effectively  be  asserted.  The  United  Nations  can- 
not afford  to  "give  up"  in  these  efforts  to  encourage 
the  peaceful  settlement  and  normal  relations 
which  we  know  the  parties  themselves  need  and 
desire. 

The  United  States,  as  a  member  of  the  Palestine 
Conciliation  Commission,  supported  the  compre- 
hensive pattern  of  proposals  which  the  commis- 
sion submitted  to  the  parties  for  their  considera- 
tion at  the  recent  conference  held  in  Paris.  We 
supported  these  proposals  as  being  fair  and  real- 
istic and  in  the  hope  that  the  parties  would  be 
able  to  adopt  them  in  a  spirit  of  compromise.  The 
United  States  continues  to  believe  that  these  pro- 
posals contain  constructive  elements  which  can 


usefully  be  drawn  upon  in  the  interest  of  progress 
toward  a  just  settlement  of  the  differences  between 
the  parties. 

We  attach  great  importance  to  the  fact  that  each 
of  the  parties  has  expressed  to  the  Palestine  Con- 
ciliation Commission  its  desire  to  continue  to  co- 
operate with  the  United  Nations  for  the 
achievement  of  stability  in  Palestine.  The  United 
Nations  must  continue  to  hold  itself  ready  to  assist 
the  parties  to  realize  that  desire  through  construc- 
tive action. 

The  Palestine  Conciliation  Commission  has  pa- 
tiently endeavored  to  carry  out  the  mandate  which 
it  received  from  this  Assembly.  It  deserves  the 
appreciation  and  respect  of  all  United  Nations 
members.  Despite  discouragement  and  set-backs, 
its  usefulness,  in  our  view,  is  not  ended.  After 
careful  consideration,  the  United  States  believes 
that  at  this  stage  of  the  Palestine  Conciliation 
Commission's  work,  the  Commission  should  be 
continued,  but  with  its  seat  at  United  Nations 
Headquarters,  holding  itself  available  to  assist  the 
parties  in  reaching  a  final  settlement  of  their  prob- 
lems. We  fully  agree  with  the  idea  that  the 
Commission  should  be  empowered  to  appoint  one 
or  more  representatives  to  assist  it  on  specific 
issues,  whenever  circumstances  indicate  that  such 
a  course  might  be  helpful.  The  members  of  the 
Commission  would,  of  course,  need  to  keep  fully 
in  touch  with  all  aspects  and  developments  of  the 
Palestine  problem  and  closely  associated  with  rep- 
resentatives of  each  of  the  parties. 

We  recognize  that  the  views  and  feelings  of  bot 
sides  remain  in  sharp  contrast  on  many  points  anc 
that  much  suffering  and  bitterness  continue  tc 
exist  as  a  result  of  the  conflict  in  Palestine.  We 
are  convinced  that  the  United  Nations  must  anc 
can  point  the  way  toward  eliminating  this  suf- 
fering and  bitterness  by  continuing  its  efforts  to 
bring  about  a  political  settlement,  at  the  same  time 
striving  to  improve  the  economic  and  social  con- 
dition of  the  peoples  of  the  area.  It  is  our  hope 
that  the  Arab  States  and  Israel,  fully  recognizing 
the  dangers  in  the  present  situation,  will  see  that 
it  is  within  their  power  to  facilitate  progress  to- 
ward a  solution  of  their  differences  by  making  re- 
newed efforts  with  the  help  of  the  United  Nations 
machinery  that  is  available  to  them. 

It  is  with  this  hope  that  the  United  States  dele- 
gation had  joined  in  submitting  the  draft  resolu 
tion  which  has  been  received  by  the  members  o: 
this  committee.    This  resolution  is  not  an  attempt 
to  solve  at  this  session  the  complex  problems  re- 
maining, but  is  a  sincere  effort  to  assist  the  parties 
to  bring  about  such  a  solution  in  due  course.     I 
is  our  belief  that  at  this  session  of  the  Genera 
Assembly,  the  most  helpful  approach  is  the  rela- 
tively modest  one  followed  in  our  proposed  resolu- 
tion.   We  suggest  to  the  members  of  this  com 
mittee  that  a  debate  confined  to  these  aspects  o: 
the  whole  problem  will  prove  in  the  long  run  to 
have  best  served  the  interests  of  all  concerned. 
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Soviet  Resolution  on  Aggression  Called  Inconsistent  With  U.N.  Charter 


Statement  by  John  Maktos 

U.S.  Delegate  to  the  General  Assembly 


The  Soviet  Union  has  introduced  a  resoution  to 
define  aggression. 

The  representative  of  the  Soviet  Union  tells  us 
that  the  definition  of  aggression  will  deter  aggres- 
sion. But  the  view  which  prevailed  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, when  the  Charter  was  drafted,  was  different. 
In  that  view,  which  the  United  States  shared  and 
still  holds,  definition  of  aggression  is  not  in  the 
interest  of  peace.  A  great  objection  to  definition 
of  aggression  is  that  it  will  be  in  the  interest  of 
aggression. 

The  view  which  prevailed  in  San  Francisco  was 
that  there  should  be  no  definition  of  aggression  in 
the  Charter,  that  a  definition  would  go  beyond 
the  purpose  of  the  Charter. 

The  delegate  of  Chile  stated  yesterday  that  a 
definition  was  not  included  in  the  Charter  be- 
cause of  the  so-called  veto  provision.  That  was 
not  the  reason.  As  was  stated  there,  and  it  is  true 
today : 

The  progress  of  the  technique  of  modern  warfare  ren- 
ders very  difficult  the  definition  of  all  cases  of  aggression. 
It  may  be  noted  that  the  list  of  such  cases  being  neces- 
sarily incomplete,  the  Council  would  have  a  tendency 
to  consider  of  less  importance  the  acts  not  mentioned 
therein ;  these  omissions  would  encourage  the  aggressor 
to  distort  the  definition  or  might  delay  action  by  the 
Council.  Furthermore,  in  the  other  cases  listed,  auto- 
matic action  by  the  Council  might  bring  about  a  pre- 
mature application  of  enforcement  measures. 

In  brief,  those  who  drafted  the  Charter  properly 
considered  that  their  task  was  to  prepare  a  consti- 
tutional document.  Accordingly,  the  Charter 
deals  with  great  purposes  and  principles  and  with 
the  major  organs  to  carry  forward  those  purposes 
and  principles.  The  statesmen  who  created  the 
Charter  believed  that  states  should  be  held  to  high 
intent  and  that  their  representatives  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  and  in  the  Security  Council  should 
have  the  discretion  to  carry  forward  that  high 
intent. 

The  task  of  statesmanship  in  the  United  Nations 
is  to  promote  the  principles  of  the  Charter.  This 
task  calls  for  judgment,  courage,  devotion,  and 

'Made  in  Committee  VI  (Legal)  on  Jan.  10  and  re- 
leased to  the  press  by  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  U.N.  on  the 
same  date. 
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imagination.  It  demands  of  us  more  than  is  re- 
quired of  those  who  formulate  municipal  regula- 
tions for  the  punishment  of  petty  offenders.  It 
demands  of  us  more  than  is  required  of  the  police 
magistrates  who  apply  those  regulations.  It  is 
for  these  reasons  that  the  terms  of  the  Charter 
are  broad  and  the  responsibility  of  those  who  rep- 
resent states  is  great.  The  good  will  of  states 
cannot  be  measured  with  a  foot  rule.  The  evil 
purposes  of  states  cannot  be  controlled  by  a  me- 
chanical device.  The  actions  of  states  must  be 
judged  in  accordance  with  the  great  principles  of 
the  Charter,  applied  with  wisdom  and  imagination 
in  a  dynamic  world. 

A  Priori  Definition  as  Camouflage  for  Aggression 

The  Charter  established  the  obligation  to  re- 
frain from  aggression.  Resolutions  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  implement  this  obligation.  An  ad- 
ditional resolution  defining  aggression  would  not 
be  likely  to  deter  a  state  which  sought  to  violate 
this  obligation.  As  stated  yesterday  by  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  Kingdom,  countries  em- 
bark on  aggression  only  if  they  think  it  is  going 
to  be  successful.  If  they  think  their  attack  will 
succeed,  they  will  not  worry  very  much  about  the 
consequences.  It  is  the  moral  force  and  the  will 
of  the  United  Nations  to  act  with  courage  and  de- 
termination under  the  Charter  that  deters  aggres- 
sion. Indeed,  a  priori  definition  might  make 
aggression  easier.  It  might  serve  as  camouflage 
for  aggression. 

The  resolution  of  the  Soviet  Union  provides 
that  "in  an  international  conflict  that  state  shall 
be  declared  the  attacker  which  first  commits"  cer- 
tain acts.  One  of  these  acts  is  "the  carrying  out 
of  a  deliberate  attack  on  the  ships  or  aircraft  of" 
another  state.  Under  this  provision,  would  the 
United  States  have  been  considered  guilty  of  ag- 
gression if  it  had  learned  of  the  Pearl  Harbor 
mission  in  time  to  take  the  offensive  and  prevent 
the  attack  by  attacking  and  destroying  the  enemy 
force  en  route?  It  is  a  strange  definition  of  ag- 
gression that  would  make  a  state  an  aggressor  if 
it  defended  its  shores  from  invasion  and  which 
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would  require  a  state  to  wait  until  its  defenses  had 
been  destroyed  before  defending  itself. 

It  has  been  contended  during  the  discussion  that 
a  definition  is  possible.  As  stated  by  the  repre- 
sentative of  Greece,  we  are  not  engaged  in  pro- 
viding a  philological  definition.  Of  course,  it  is 
easy  for  any  one  of  us  to  make  up  a  definition. 
What  the  General  Assembly  should  bear  in  mind 
is  the  progressive  development  of  international 
law.  The  lawmaker  takes  into  account  not  only 
the  question  whether  it  is  legally  possible  to  make 
a  law  but  whether  such  a  law  would  serve  the  ends 
for  which  it  is  intended.  In  determining  the  de- 
sirability of  a  proposed  law,  account  is  taken  of 
various  pertinent  factors — economic,  social,  polit- 
ical, and  many  others.  To  take  account  only  of 
the  question  whether  a  proposed  law  is  legally 
possible  is  unwise  and  dangerous. 

It  has  been  argued  that  legal  questions  can  be 
distinguished  from  political  ones.  This  is  not  the 
issue  before  this  committee.  The  issue  is  whether 
the  proposed  progressive  development  of  inter- 
national law  so  far  as  the  definition  of  aggression 
is  concerned  will  serve  the  ends  for  which  it  is 
intended.  We  believe  that  to  provide  such  a  defi- 
nition would  be  futile  and  dangerous. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  during  the  discussion 
that  other  principles  of  law  have  been  defined. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  this,  but  we  believe  that 
the  issue  before  the  committee  is  not  whether  other 
principles  are  definable  but  whether  aggression 
should  be  defined.  In  all  juridical  systems  there 
are  certain  concepts  which  are  not  defined  but  are 
left  purposely  elastic  because  in  that  status  they 
serve  better  the  ends  for  which  they  are  framed. 
This  is  particularly  true  where  situations  are  so 
varied  that  a  definition  may  fail  to  anticipate  situ- 
ations that  should  be  covered.  Even  in  the  field 
of  criminal  law  there  are  elastic  terms,  such  as  at- 
tack, fraud,  reasonable  doubt. 

It  has  been  the  consistent  opinion  of  the  United 
States  that,  because  of  the  very  nature  of  the  ques- 
tion, it  would  not  be  possible  to  arrive  at  a  satis- 
factory definition  of  aggression.  Because  of  the 
dynamic  nature  of  present  world  events,  any  enu- 
meration of  acts  which  constitute  aggression  must 
of  necessity  be  incomplete. 

A  definition  of  aggression  could  not  take  all  the 
circumstances  into  account.  It  could  not  be  made 
adaptable  to  the  myriad  combinations  of  facts  or 
to  all  the  schemes  and  evasions  of  an  aggressor. 

My  delegation  cannot  believe  that  we  can  use- 
fully formulate  a  definition  which  could  give  as- 
surance to  meet  the  situations  created  by  the  in- 
finitely complex  interplay  of  the  factors  that  are 
involved  in  aggression.  An  incomplete  definition 
would  be  worse  than  no  definition  at  all.  The  very 
able  speeches  of  the  delegates  of  Greece  and  of  the 
United  Kingdom  made  it  unnecessary  to  expatiate 
on  this  point. 

The  alternative  to  a  definition  by  enumeration, 
i.  e.,  a  definition  in  general  terms,  as  so  ably  dem- 
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onstrated  in  the  speeches  just  mentioned,  would 
be  undesirable.  Rather  than  a  general  definition, 
it  is  the  opinion  of  my  delegation  that  it  is  pref- 
erable to  leave  the  term  undefined  and  to  permit 
the  requisite  organs  of  the  United  Nations  to  pass 
upon  the  aggressive  nature  of  acts  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis.  Both  kinds  of  definition  are  open  to 
the  overriding  objection  referred  to  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  speech. 

Furthermore,  crystallization  should  take  place 
in  the  maturity  of  the  law,  not  in  its  development. 
What  constitutes  aggression  in  law  is  still  a  prob- 
lem in  the  developmental  stage.  With  various 
kinds  of  aggression  being  alleged  in  many  parts 
of  the  world,  it  would  not  be  wise  to  crystalize  the 
law. 


History  of  Past  Attempts  To  Define  Aggression 

In  support  of  his  arguments  for  a  definition  of 
aggression,  the  representative  of  the  Soviet  Union 
set  forth  some  of  the  past  efforts  to  define  aggres- 
sion and  has  referred  to  some  citations.  We  be- 
lieve that  past  efforts  show  that  a  priori  definition 
without  regard  to  the  facts  of  a  specific  case  is 
unwise. 

The  history  of  the  past  thirty  years  is  strewn 
with  the  wreckage  of  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
define  aggression.  The  Covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations  used  the  word  "aggression"  in  Article  10, 
but  in  the  Covenant  there  is  no  definition  of  the 
word  or  any  general  criteria  for  ascertaining 
whether  aggression  had  been  committed.  A  special 
committee  was  formed  in  1922  to  define  the  term; 
its  conclusion  was  that  the  term  could  not  be  satis- 
factorily defined  and  that  decisions  as  to  whether 
or  not  aggression  had  occurred  should  be  left  en- 
tirely to  the  League  Council. 

At  the  Second  Disarmament  Conference  of  the 
League  of  Nations  in  1933  the  Soviet  Union  pre- 
sented a  five-point  definition,  which  is  often  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Litvinov  formula.  It  is  the  basis 
of  the  Soviet  resolution  before  this  Committee.  At 
London  on  July  3  and  4,  1933,  during  the  Mone- 
tary and  Economic  Conference,  the  Soviet  Union 
signed  two  conventions  by  which  it  accepted  the 
Litvinov  formula.  Yesterday,  the  representative 
of  Byelorussia  referred  to  these  conventions  in 
order  to  show  that  the  Litvinov  formula  had  been 
accepted  in  international  practice.  That  definition 
is  subject  to  the  general  objections  to  definition. 
In  addition,  it  seems  not  to  have  withstood  the 
acid  test  of  preserving  the  political  independence 
and  territorial  integrity  of  such  cosignatories  of 
the  nonaggression  pacts  concluded  by  the  Soviet 
Union  in  1933  as  Estonia  and  Latvia. 

The  representatives  of  Greece  and  of  the  United 
Kingdom  have  shown  the  difficulties  of  the  Soviet 
resolution.  The  resolution  is  also  open  to  the  over- 
riding objection  that  it  does  not  take  account  of  the 
legality  of  the  use  of  armed  force  at  the  behest  of 
the  United  Nations  or,  in  fact,  of  the  primary 
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responsibilities  of  the  United  Nations  in  the  field. 
In  effect,  a  resort  of  force  has  become  one  instru- 
ment of  the  international  community  for  the  res- 
toration of  peace  and  security.  When  force  is  em- 
ployed as  such  an  instrument,  the  old  meanings  of 
"self-defense"  and  "aggression"  are  not  adequate, 
since  they  are  traditionally  cast  in  terms  of  indi- 
vidual self-help.  The  needed  line  between  legal 
and  illegal  resort  of  force  is  one  which  should  be 
left  for  determination  by  the  appropriate  United 
Nations  organs  in  each  particular  case  upon  its 
merits. 

In  the  course  of  repeated  and  voluminous  dis- 
cussions among  statesmen  and  scholars,  two  chief 
arguments  have  usually  been  advanced  for  defin- 
ing aggression.  One  is  that  prior  agreement  is 
necessary  to  establish  when  preventive  action  by 
one  or  more  states  against  another  can  or  must  be 
taken  to  keep  the  peace  or  to  prevent  the  unreason- 
able use  or  threat  of  force.  The  other  is  that 
punitive  action  against  a  peacebreaker  should  be 
based  on  his  breaking  a  rule  of  law  defined  and 
known  in  advance.  Neither  argument  applies 
under  the  Charter  since  the  machinery  for  author- 
izing or  ordering  preventive  action  is  already  set 
up,  while  the  matter  of  punishment  can  be  taken 
care  of  by  seeing  who  violates  the  decisions  and 
disregards  the  recommendations  of  the  organs  of 
the  United  Nations.  With  these  fundamental 
needs  met,  the  drafters  of  the  Charter  at  San 
Francisco  were  able  to  weigh  incidental  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  to  definition,  and  this  is 
what  they  found : 

C.  Determination  of  Acts  of  Aggression 

A  more  protracted  discussion  developed  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  possible  insertion  in  paragraph  2,  Sec- 
tion B,  Chapter  VIII,  of  the  determination  of  acts  of 
aggression. 

Various  amendments  proposed  on  this  subject  recalled 
the  definitions  written  into  a  number  of  treaties  con- 
cluded before  this  war  but  did  not  claim  to  specify  all 
cases  of  aggression.  They  proposed  a  list  of  eventualities 
in  which  intervention  by  the  Council  would  be  automatic. 
At  the  same  time  they  would  have  left  to  the  Council 
the  power  to  determine  the  other  cases  in  which  it  should 
likewise  intervene. 

Although  this  proposition  evoked  considerable  support, 
it  nevertheless  became  clear  to  a  majority  of  the  Com- 
mittee that  a  preliminary  definition  of  aggression  went 
beyond  the  possibilities  of  this  Conference  and  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Charter.  The  progress  of  the  technique  of 
modern  warfare  renders  very  difficult  the  definition  of 
all  cases  of  aggression.  It  may  be  noted  that,  the  list 
of  such  cases  being  necessarily  incomplete,  the  Council 
would  have  a  tendency  to  consider  of  less  importance  the 
acts  not  mentioned  therein ;  these  omissions  would  en- 
courage the  aggressor  to  distort  the  definition  or  might 
delay  action  by  the  Council.  Furthermore,  in  the  other 
cases  listed,  automatic  action  by  the  Council  might  bring 
about  a  premature  application  of  the  enforcement 
measures. 

The  Committee  therefore  decided  to  adhere  to  the  text 
drawn  up  at  Dumbarton  Oaks  and  to  leave  to  the  Council 
the  entire  decision  as  to  what  constitutes  a  threat  to 
peace,  a  breach  of  the  peace,  or  an  act  of  aggression. 
[Report  of  Committee  3,  Third  Commission,  United  Na- 
tions Conference  on  International  Organization,  Doc.  881, 
III/3/46,  San  Francisco,  June  10, 1945,  reproduced  in  XII 
UNCIO,  Documents  502,  505.] 


It  will  be  noted  that  the  above  quotation  con- 
tains the  method  proposed  by  the  representative 
of  Colombia,  i.  e.  an  enumerative  list  plus  power 
in  the  Security  Council  to  determine  other  cases  of 
aggression.  This  plan  was  considered  and  re- 
jected. As  stated  above,  the  reason  for  the  rejec- 
tion was  because  the  conference  felt  that  such  a 
plan  would  be  unwise.  It  was  not  rejected  be- 
cause of  the  reason  given  by  the  representative  of 
Colombia,  i.e.  the  unanimity  rule. 

What  Is  the  Intention  of  the  Soviet  Resolution? 

Even  in  the  narrower  context  of  defining  the 
crime  of  aggression  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Niirnberg  Charter  (which  did  not  in  fact  define 
aggression)  the  Soviet  representative  at  the  1945 
London  Conference  which  drafted  the  Charter 
stated  that  "when  people  speak  about  aggression, 
they  know  what  that  means,  but  when  they  come 
to  define  it,  they  come  up  against  difficulties  which 
it  has  not  been  possible  to  overcome  up  to  the 
present  time."  (Quoted  by  Mr.  Spiropoulos  in 
his  report  to  the  International  Law  Commission, 
2d  sess.,  on  the  Draft  Code  of  Offenses  Against 
the  Peace  and  Security  of  Mankind,  A/CN.4/25, 
Apr.  26,  1950,  p.  25.) 

The  Soviet  Union,  as  has  been  seen,  both  at  San 
Francisco  and  at  the  London  Conference  of  1945 
indicated  full  awareness  of  the  limitations  of  the 
device  and  clear  preference  for  not  defining  the 
word.  One  may  well  wonder  why  the  Soviet 
Union  is  so  anxious  now  to  have  a  list  of  aggres- 
sive acts. 

With  respect  to  the  observations  of  the  delegates 
of  Chile  and  Colombia  regarding  definitions 
adopted  in  the  American  system,  it  may  be  useful 
to  note  that  the  implied  similarity  between  the 
family  of  American  Republics  and  the  United 
Nations  cannot  be  stretched  beyond  a  certain  point. 
The  American  Republics  are  so  closely  knit  that 
the  unit  is  different  from  the  United  Nations. 
Among  friends  one  does  not  have  to  guard  his 
life  or  to  exercise  unusual  caution.  But  where 
the  danger  of  aggression  is  greater,  different 
measures  must  be  taken  in  the  political,  military, 
or  legal  fields. 

The  Soviet  proposal  before  us  is  practically 
identical  with  that  introduced  in  Committee  I  at 
the  fifth  session  of  the  General  Assembly.  The 
representative  of  the  Soviet  Union  told  us  that  it 
is  intended  to  deter  aggression.  Is  this  the  real 
intention  of  the  resolution?  Such  a  statement 
would  have  been  easier  to  agree  with  if  the  record 
of  the  acts  of  the  Soviet  Union  had  been  different 
from  what  unfortunately  it  is.  We  all  know  the 
facts,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  them  here. 
But  I  should  like  to  mention  that  the  record  shows 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  in  favor  of  resort  to 
the  International  Court  of  Justice.  And  as  for 
developing  international  criminal  law,  the  Soviet 
Union  did  not  desire  even  to  participate  in  the 
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United  Nations  committee  which  dealt  with  the 
problem  whether  there  should  be  an  international 
criminal  court. 

There  is  danger  that  an  instrument  alleged  to 
be  intended  to  deter  aggression  may  be  a  trap  and 
may  be  turned  to  purposes  not  contemplated  by 
those  willing  to  agree  with  its  contents  in  good 
faith.  It  may  be  intended  for  propaganda — and 
in  order  to  harass  and  embarrass  countries  rather 
than  to  prevent  international  friction.  It  may  be 
invoked  in  a  manner  in  which  its  supporters  never 
contemplated,  although  the  opportunity  was  plain 
to  see. 

False  charges  may  be  brought  under  it.  It  may 
be  contended  that  proof  of  falsity  would  show  that 
the  charges  were  baseless.  But  such  proof  may 
be  difficult  of  easy  access  in  some  cases,  and  in  any 
case  it  may  take  time.  In  the  meantime  innocent 
countries  may  be  smeared  before  the  world.  Ir- 
reparable damage  may  well  be  the  result. 

The  representative  of  the  Soviet  Union  quoted 
from  a  treatise  on  international  law  a  statement 
in  favor  of  defining  aggression. 

As  stated  above,  in  the  course  of  repeated  dis- 
cussions among  statesmen  and  scholars,  one  could 
find  such  views.  But  convincing  arguments  by 
eminent  international  lawyers  may  be  cited  to 
show  that  definition  of  aggression  might  not  be 
adaptable  to  the  actual  facts  in  certain  cases.  As 
one  great  international  lawyer,  John  Bassett 
Moore  put  it,  "What  may  be  aggression  in  one 
instance  may  by  no  means  be  aggression  in  an- 
other instance.  Each  case  must  be  tried  on  its 
merit.  .  .  ."  {American  Journal  of  Interna- 
tional Law,  vol.  27,  p.  627.)  Another  has  said, 
"I  therefore  remain  opposed  to  this  attempt  to 
define  the  aggressor,  because  I  believe  that  it  would 
be  a  trap  for  the  innocent  and  a  signpost  for  the 
guilty."  (Sir  Austin  Chamberlain,  International 
Conciliation  Documents,  1930,  p.  611.) 

The  International  Law  Commission,  consisting 
of  eminent  international  lawyers,  endeavored  to 
find  a  suitable  definition  but  none  was  found  by  it. 

In  the  Soviet  resolution  aggression  is  given  the 
meaning  of  "first"  attack ;  however,  this  definition 
is  most  illusory.  It  merely  shifts  the  job  of  defi- 
nition to  the  word  "first"  and  other  terms  following 
it.  Knowledge  of  a  state's  preparing  to  execute 
an  immediate  attack,  like  that  of  Pearl  Harbor, 
might  be  considered  grounds  for  immediate  re- 
sort to  force  by  the  threatened  state.  Which 
state,  under  the  "first"  doctrine  is  "first,"  or  guilty 
of  an  attack?  A  definition  of  aggression  might 
even  aid  a  potential  aggressor.  To  ask  a  state 
to  wait  in  order  not  to  attack  "first"  a  potential 
aggressor  may  give  the  enemy  a  great  tactical 
advantage. 

History  and  specific  formulae  apart,  there  is 
nothing  to  be  gained  by  making  the  term  "aggres- 
sion" more  precise,  even  were  this  possible  and 
desirable,  when  it  is  only  one  of  three  conditions 
which,  under  article  39,  the  Security  Council  may 


find  to  require  action  to  preserve  the  peace.  If 
the  Council  finds  a  "threat  to  the  peace,"  a 
"breach  of  the  peace,"  or  an  "act  of  aggression," 
the  same  consequences  in  terms  of  Charter  pro- 
cedure may  attach.  So  far,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
not  suggested  a  definition  of  "threat  to  the  peace" 
or  "breach  of  the  peace."  Absent  such  definition, 
one  of  aggression  is  either  an  academic  exercise 
or  motivated  by  considerations  other  than  the 
pursuit  of  clarity  under  article  39. 

Definition  of  Aggression  Seen  as  Confusing 

History  indicates  the  futility  of  attempting  a 
definition  of  aggression  which  will  in  fact  confuse 
or  restrict  future  discussion  and  decision  more 
than  it  will  clarify  or  guide  it.  Reason  indicates 
the  absurdity  of  straining  at  the  gnat  of  defining 
what  is  probably  the  narrowest  of  three  criteria 
for  findings,  any  one  of  which  can  be  the  basis  of 
identical  action  by  the  United  Nations. 

A  definition  may  hamper  the  full  freedom  of  the 
United  Nations.  Until  certain  facts  develop  to 
bring  a  situation  within  the  definition,  a  United 
Nations  organ  might  be  reluctant  to  interfere. 
Appropriate  action  might  be  delayed  with  conse- 
quent great  tactical  advantages  to  the  enemy  and 
fatal  effect  for  the  victim. 

Article  39  of  the  Charter  specifically  provides 
that  the  Security  Council  shall  determine  the  ex- 
istence of  any  threat  to  the  peace,  breach  of  the 
peace,  or  act  of  aggression  and  take  steps  accord- 
ingly. In  the  light  of  the  manner  that  the  veto 
has  been  taken  advantage  of  in  certain  cases,  is  it 
reasonable  to  assume  that  a  definition  of  aggres- 
sion would  not  add  to  the  difficulties  ?  A  definition 
of  aggression  all  too  often  would  prove  a  snare 
and  a  delusion,  particularly  when  national  inter- 
ests are  at  stake.  It  is  unwise  to  have  a  juristic 
ideal  which  not  only  fails  to  take  account  of  politi- 
cal realities  but  may  be  a  guidepost  for  a  male- 
factor. There  is  a  point  beyond  which  the  saving 
legal  fictions  will  not  work.  As  stated  above,  ag- 
gressors will  not  refrain  from  an  attack  because 
of  a  word  or  a  phrase.  Analogies  between  munic- 
ipal and  international  law  cannot  go  beyond  a 
certain  point.  The  problem  of  international  dis- 
armament, for  instance,  has  nothing  in  common 
with  the  problem  of  individual  disarmament,  the 
prohibition  against  the  carrying  of  weapons  by 
an  individual. 

An  attempt  at  a  comprehensive  definition  oi 
aggression  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  syster 
of  the  Charter  which  contemplated  that  whether 
there  has  been  aggression  should  be  determine 
by  the  appropriate  organ  of  the  United  Nations, 
on  the  facts  of  a  given  case.  A  priori  definitior 
would  disregard  article  39  of  the  Charter  whicr 
provides  that  the  Security  Council  shall  deter- 
mine the  existence  of  any  threat  to  the  peace 
breach  of  the  peace,  or  act  of  aggression.  A  defi- 
nition of  aggression  adopted  by  the  General  As- 
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Text  of  Soviet  Draft  Resolution 

U.N.  doc.  A/C.6/L.208 
Dated  Jan.  5,  1952 

The  General  Assembly, 

Considering  it  necessary  to  formulate  directives  for 
such  international  organs  as  may  be  called  upon  to 
determine  which  party  is  guilty  of  aggression, 

Declares: 

1.  That  in  an  international  conflict  that  State  shall 
be  declared  the  attacker  which  first  commits  one  of  the 
following  acts : 

(a)  Declaration   of  war  against  another   State; 

(b)  Invasion  by  its  armed  forces,  even  without  a 
declaration  of  war,  of  the  territory  of  another  State; 

(c)  Bombardment  by  its  land,  sea  or  air  forces 
of  the  territory  of  another  State  or  the  carrying  out 
of  a  deliberate  attack  on  the  ships  or  aircraft  of  the 
latter ; 

(d)  The  landing  or  leading  of  its  land,  sea  or  air 
forces  inside  the  boundaries  of  another  State  without 
the  permission  of  the  Government  of  the  latter,  or  the 
violation  of  the  conditions  of  such  permission,  par- 
ticularly as  regards  the  length  of  their  stay  or  the 
extent  of  the  area  in  which  they  may  stay; 

(e)  Naval  blockade  of  the  coasts  or  ports  of 
another  State ; 

(f)  Support  of  armed  bands  organized  in  its  own 
territory  which  invade  the  territory  of  another  State, 
or  refusal,  on  being  requested  by  the  invaded  State, 
to  take  in  its  own  territory  any  action  within  its 
power  to  deny  such  bands  any  aid  or  protection ; 

2.  Attacks  such  as  those  referred  to  in  paragraph  1 
may  not  be  justified  by  any  arguments  of  a  political, 
strategic  or  economic  nature,  or  by  the  desire  to  ex- 
ploit natural  riches  in  the  territory  of  the  State  at- 
tacked or  to  derive  any  other  kind  of  advantages  or 
privileges,  or  by  reference  to  the  amount  of  capital 
invested  in  the  State  attacked  or  to  any  other  particu- 
lar interests  in  its  territory,  or  by  the  affirmation  that 
the  State  attacked  lacks  the  distinguishing  marks  of 
statehood : 

In  particular,  the  following  may  not  be  used  as 
justifications  for  attack : 


A.  The  internal  position  of  any  State;  as,  for  ex- 
ample : 

(a)  The  backwardness  of  any  nation  politically, 
economically  or  culturally; 

(b)  Alleged  shortcomings  of  its  administration; 

(c)  Any  danger  which  may  threaten  the  life  or 
property  of  aliens ; 

(d)  Any  revolutionary  or  counter-revolutionary 
movement,  civil  war,  disorders  or  strikes ; 

(e)  The  establishment  or  maintenance  in  any 
State  of  any  political,  economic  or  social  system ; 

B.  Any  acts,  legislation  or  orders  of  any  State,  as 
for  example : 

(a)  The  violation  of  international  treaties; 

(b)  The  violation  of  rights  and  interests  in  the 
sphere  of  trade,  concessions  or  any  other  kind  of  eco- 
nomic activity  acquired  by  another  State  or  its  citizens ; 

(c)  The  rupture  of  diplomatic  or  economic  rela- 
tions ; 

(d)  Measures  in  connexion  with  an  economic  or 
financial  boycott; 

(e)  Repudiation  of  debts; 

(f)  Prohibition  or  restriction  of  immigration  or 
modification  of  the  status  of  foreigners ; 

(g)  The  violation  of  privileges  granted  to  the 
official  representatives  of  another  State ; 

(h)  Refusal  to  allow  the  passage  of  armed  forces 
proceeding  to  the  territory  of  a  third  State ; 

(i)  Measures  of  a  religious  or  anti-religious  na- 
ture; 

(j)  Frontier  incidents. 
3.  In  the  event  of  the  mobilization  or  concentration 
by  another  State  of  considerable  armed  forces  near  its 
frontier,  the  State  which  is  threatened  by  such  action 
shall  have  the  right  of  recourse  to  diplomatic  or  other 
means  of  securing  a  peaceful  settlement  of  interna- 
tional disputes.  It  may  also  in  the  meantime  adopt 
requisite  measures  of  a  military  nature  similar  to 
those  described  above,  without,  however,  crossing  the 
frontier. 


sembly  could  not  control  the  Security  Council; 
presumably,  even  if  the  definition  proposed  by 
the  Soviet  Union  had  been  adopted,  it  would  still 
seek  to  allege  that  there  was  no  aggression  against 
the  Republic  of  Korea  on  June  25,  1950,  or  would 
even  allege  that  it  was  the  United  Nations  which 
committeed  aggression  in  Korea. 

Let  us  see  what  has  happened  already  in  the 
Assembly  and  more  particularly  in  the  Commit- 
tee. Let  us  assume  arguendo  that  the  Assembly 
had  adopted  the  Soviet  resolution  verbatim. 
What  did  the  Soviet  representative  say  before  this 
Committee  ?  That  the  United  States  was  the  ag- 
gressor in  Korea.  Presumably  the  Soviet  Union 
will  continue  to  consider  the  action  in  Korea  as 
aggression.  Here  is  then  a  situation  in  which 
the  United  Nations  action  in  Korea  is  branded  as 
aggression  notwithstanding  a  definition  of 
aggression. 

In  other  words,  the  Soviet  Union,  the  state  that 
introduced  the  resolution  defining  it,  would  dis- 
regard reality  entirely,  would  disregard  the  defi- 
nition, would  apply  its  own  notions  of  what  con- 


stitutes aggression,  and  would  not  be  deterred 
from  resorting  to  force  by  the  adopted  definition. 

Obviously,  the  Soviet  resolution  is  not  intended 
to  include  the  action  of  Chinese  Communists  in 
Korea.  Concerted  action  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  organized  Chinese  Communist  troops 
has  been  given  the  label  of  "volunteer"  action. 
Had  the  Soviet  definition  been  adopted  before 
this  so-called  "volunteer"  action,  the  Soviet 
Union  would  have  been  the  first  to  deny  that 
such  action  came  within  the  definition  of  aggres- 
sion. What  would  a  general  definition  of  ag- 
gression help  with  respect  to  such  action  in  Korea  ? 
As  stated  above,  aggressors  resort  to  attack  for 
motives  of  such  a  nature  that  any  hope  that  the 
definition  of  aggression  would  act  as  a  deterrent 
does  not  take  account  of  political  realities. 

What  is  needed  is  a  will  to  make  the  Charter 
work.  It  is  not  a  definition  of  aggression  which 
is  needed  but  a  sincere  desire  on  the  part  of  all 
nations  to  live  up  to  the  obligations  and  princi- 
ples of  the  Charter. 
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Copyright  Experts  of  the  American  Republics 

On  January  14  the  Department  of  State  an- 
nounced that  Luther  Evans,  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress, would  serve  as  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation to  the  Meeting  of  Copyright  Experts  of  the 
American  Republics  opening  on  that  date  at  the 
Pan  American  Union  at  Washington.  The  other 
members  of  the  U.S.  delegation  are  as  follows : 

Advisers 

Roger  0.  Dixon,  Chief,  Business  Practices  and  Technology 
Staff,  Department  of  State 

Arthur  Fisher,  Register  of  Copyrights,  Library  of  Con- 
gress 

Sidney  Kaye,  Attorney,  New  York,  N.Y. 

John  Schulman,  Attorney,  New  York,  N.Y. 

The  first  draft  of  the  Universal  Copyright  Con- 
vention was  prepared  during  the  Meeting  of  the 
Committee  of  Copyright  Specialists  of  the  Sixth 
General  Conference  of  the  United  Nations  Educa- 
tional, Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization 
(Unesco),  held  at  Paris,  June  18-July  11,  1951. 
The  purpose  of  this  draft  convention  is  to  simplify, 
unify,  and  codify  the  copyright  laws  of  all  of  the 
nations  of  the  world.  The  Committee  was  unable 
to  agree  upon  the  text  of  an  article  for  incorpora- 
tion in  the  convention  which  would  clarify  the  re- 
lationship between  this  convention  and  the  exist- 
ing inter- American  conventions  in  the  copyright 
field  and  accordingly  recommended  that  interested 
countries  study  the  problem  among  themselves 
prior  to  the  intergovernmental  conference  for  ne- 
gotiation of  the  Universal  Copyright  Convention, 
scheduled  to  convene  at  Geneva  later  this  year. 
As  a  result  of  this  recommendation,  the  Council 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States,  by  resolu- 
tion of  October  17,  1951,  convoked  the  forthcom- 
ing Meeting  of  Copyright  Experts  of  the  Ameri- 
can Republics. 

The  agenda  for  the  meeting  is  limited  to  one 
topic  only,  which,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
Copyright  Committee  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  is,  "Consideration  and  drafting 
of  the  text  of  article  XVI  of  the  draft  of  the  uni- 
versal convention  prepared  by  the  Unesco  Com- 
mittee of  Copyright  Specialists,  for  the  purpose 
of  defining  the  relation  of  the  inter- American  sys- 
tem of  copyright  protection  to  the  proposed  world 
system  and  of  determining  the  legal  effect  of  that 
convention  on  the  Pan  American  conventions." 
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Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East 

On  January  14  the  Department  of  State  an- 
nounced that  the  President  had  designated  Merrill 
C.  Gay,  Economic  Adviser,  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs,  as  U.S.  repre- 
sentative with  the  personal  rank  of  Minister,  and 
Walter  M.  Kotschnig,  Director,  Office  of  United 
Nations  Economic  and  Social  Affairs,  as  U.S.  al- 
ternate representative,  to  the  eighth  session  of  the 
Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East 
(Ecaee),  which  will  convene  at  Rangoon,  Burma, 
on  January  29. 

Mr.  Gay  and  Mr.  Kotschnig  will  also  serve  as 
chairman  and  vice  chairman,  respectively,  of  the 
U.S.  delegation  to  the  fourth  session  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Industry  and  Trade  of  Ecafe,  which 
will  convene  at  Rangoon  on  January  18. 

Other  members  of  the  U.S.  delegations  to  the 
two  meetings  are  as  follows : 

Eighth  session  of  EGAFE  and  fourth  session  of 
the  Committee  on  Industry  and  Trade 

Principal  Adviser 

Robert  E.  Asher,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Economic  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Advisers 

James  H.  Boulware,  Agricultural  Attach^,  American  Em- 
bassy, Rangoon 

Rufus  Burr  Smith,  Commercial  Attach^,  American  Em- 
bassy, Bangkok 

Arthur  W.  Stuart,  Chief,  Far  Eastern  Division,  Office  of 
International  Finance,  Department  of  the  Treasury 

Committee  on  Industry  and  Trade 
Adviser  (in  addition  to  those  listed  above) 

Wilson  E.  Sweeney,  Attach^,  American  Embassy,  New 
Delhi 

The  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far 
East,  one  of  the  three  regional  economic  commis- 
sions of  the  U.N.  Economic  and  Social  Council 
(Ecosoc),  was  established  by  an  Ecosoc  resolu- 
tion adopted  on  March  28,  1947.  The  purpose  of 
this  Commission  is  to  (1)  initiate  and  participate 
in  measures  for  facilitating  concerted  action  for 
the  economic  reconstruction  of  Asia  and  the  Far 
East,  for  raising  the  level  of  economic  activity  in 
the  region,  and  for  maintaining  and  strengthening 
the  economic  relations  of  countries  within  the  re- 
gion, both  among  themselves  and  with  other  coun- 
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tries  of  the  world;  (2)  conduct  or  sponsor 
investigations  and  studies  of  economic  and  tech- 
nological problems  and  developments  within  terri- 
tories of  Asia  and  the  Far  East;  and  (3)  under- 
take or  sponsor  the  collection,  evaluation,  and 
dissemination  of  economic,  technological,  and  sta- 
tistical information.  Fourteen  member  govern- 
ments and  eight  associate  member  governments 
comprise  the  membership  of  Ecafe.  The  last 
session  of  the  Commission  was  held  at  Lahore, 
Pakistan,  February  28-March  7,  1951. 

At  its  eighth  session  the  Commission  will  re- 
view the  reports  of  several  of  its  subsidiary  bodies, 
including  the  Inland  Transport  Committee,  the 
Committee  on  Industry  and  Trade,  and  the  Work- 
ing Party  on  the  Standard  International  Trade 
Classification.  Other  agenda  items  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Commission  include  technical  as- 
sistance for  economic  development;  activities  of 
the  Ecafe  Secretariat  in  the  field  of  statistics, 
particularly  those  activities  relating  to  the  pro- 
motion of  improved  statistical  methods  and  tech- 
niques in  the  various  countries  of  the  region ;  the 
report  by  the  International  Labor  Office  on  its 
activities  in  relation  to  the  Ecafe  region ;  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization's  report  on  food 
and  agricultural  conditions  in  Asia  and  the  Far 
East;  and  adoption  of  the  annual  report  of  the 
Commission  to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council. 

The  agenda  for  the  fourth  session  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Industry  and  Trade  includes  considera- 
tion of  such  matters  as  activities  in  the  field  of 
mineral-resources  development ;  trade  between  the 
Ecafe  region  and  Europe;  activities  relating  to 
trade  promotion  and  travel;  and  the  reports  of 
various  subcommittees  and  working  parties.  The 
findings  of  this  Committee  will  be  summarized  in 
a  report  which  will  be  submitted  to  the  eighth  ses- 
sion of  the  Commission. 

The  fourth  session  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Iron 
and  Steel  of  Ecafe  will  convene  at  Rangoon  on 
January  15.  The  U.S.  delegation  to  this  meeting 
is  as  follows : 

Members 

Rufus  Burr  Smith  (Chairman) 

David    A.    Andrews,    Assistant    Chief,    Foreign    Geology 

Branch,  U.S.  Geological  Survey,  Department  of  the 

Interior 
Wilson  E.  Sweeney 

The  first  session  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Elec- 
tric Power  of  Ecafe,  which  convened  on  January 
11  at  Rangoon,  was  scheduled  to  adjourn  January 
14.    The  U.S.  delegation  was  as  follows : 

Members 

Rufus  Burr  Smith  (Chairman) 

David  A.  Andrews 

Anthony    F.    Bisgood,    Chief,    Industry   Division,    Special 

Technical  and  Economic  Mission,  Bangkok 
Stanley  Phillippi,  Irrigation  Specialist,  Special  Technical 

and  Economic  Mission,  Bangkok 
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for  military  production.  This  group  also  will  be 
the  primary  channel  for  Msa's  relations  with  the 
Defense  Department  on  defense  production  policy, 
offshore  procurement,  and  related  matters. 

Following  is   a   list  of  Msa   country   mission 
chiefs : 

Austria Clarence  E.  Meyer 

Belgium-Luxembourg  ....  Huntington    Gilchrist 

Denmark Charles  A.  Marshall 

France Henry  R.  Labouisse 

Germany  (Federal  Republic)  .  Michael  S.  Harris 

Greece Roger  D.  Lapham 

Iceland Edward  B.  Lawson 

Ireland Albert  J.  Dexter 

Italy M.  Leon  Dayton 

The  Netherlands Clarence  E.  Hunter 

Norway John  E.  Gross 

Portugal James  Minotto 

Trieste M.  Leon  Dayton 

Turkey Russell  H.  Dorr 

United  Kingdom William  L.  Batt 

Yugoslavia Richard  F.  Allen 

Burma Abbot  L.  Moffat 

China  (Formosa) Hubert  G.  Schenck 

Associated    States    of     Indo-  David  Williamson 
china. 

Indonesia Samuel  P.  Hayes 

Philippines Roland  R.  Renne 

Thailand Austin  F.  Flegel 
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The  United  States  in  the  United  Nations 


[January   17-23,  1952] 

General  Assembly 

Action  on  the  Soviet  Union's  eight-point  "peace" 
program  was  completed  by  the  Assembly,  meeting 
in  plenary  session  January  19.  The  five  para- 
graphs which  dealt  with  disarmament  were  re- 
ferred to  the  new  Disarmament  Commission  in 
accordance  with  a  U.S.-U.K.-French  proposal, 
adopted  40-5  (Soviet  bloc) -3  (India,  Saudi  Ara- 
bia, Syria).  The  other  three  provisions  were  de- 
cisively rejected  for  the  second  time. 

The  Assembly  also  adopted  20  resolutions  re- 
ported out  by  the  Trusteeship  Committee.  These 
included  12  resolutions  on  trusteeship  matters,  6 
dealing  with  non-self-governing  territories,  and 
2  on  South  West  Africa.  One  Committee-ap- 
proved proposal — calling  on  the  Trusteeship 
Council  to  associate  United  Nations  members  not 
represented  on  the  Council  with  the  activities  of 
its  subsidiary  bodies — failed  to  receive  the  neces- 
sary two-thirds  majority. 

Committee  I  {Political  and  Security) — The 
Committee  concluded  January  23  a  5-day  general 
discussion  of  the  item  on  admission  of  new  mem- 
bers. Debate  centered  on  two  resolutions  (1)  a 
Peruvian  proposal  inviting  all  states  which  have 
applied  or  may  apply  for  membership  to  present 
all  appropriate  evidence  relating  to  their  qualifi- 
cations under  article  4  of  the  Charter  and  recom- 
mending that  the  Security  Council  reconsider  all 
pending  and  future  applications  in  the  light  of 
such  evidence,  basing  its  action  exclusively  on  the 
conditions  contained  in  the  Charter;  and  (2)  a 
Soviet  move  to  have  the  Council  reconsider  (pre- 
sumably favorably)  the  applications  of  13  states 
previously  denied  admission,  plus  that  of  Libya. 

Of  the  13  states  mentioned  in  the  Soviet  resolu- 
tion, 8 — Finland,  Italy,  Portugal,  Ireland,  Jordan, 
Austria,  Ceylon,  and  Nepal — failed  of  acceptance 
because  of  the  Soviet  veto,  and  5 — Albania,  Bul- 
garia, Rumania,  Hungary,  and  Outer  Mongolia — 
because  their  applications  did  not  receive  the 
necessary  seven  votes  in  the  Security  Council. 
Applications  are  also  pending  from  the  Republic 
of  Korea,  the  "People's  Democratic  Republic  of 
Korea,"  Vietnam,  and  the  "Democratic  Republic 
of  Vietnam." 

The  Peruvian  formula  was  widely  supported 
during  the  debate,  although  a  number  of  changes 


were  suggested,  most  of  which  were  later  accepted. 
Very  few  delegates  have  taken  a  clear-cut  stand, 
pro  or  con,  on  the  Soviet  proposal.  However, 
considerable  support  has  been  evidenced  for  the 
"principle  of  universality."  United  States  Repre- 
sentative Ernest  Gross,  in  reiterating  the  United 
States  position  in  support  of  the  admission  of 
"all  qualified  States,"  flatly  rejected  the  Soviet 
Union's  "package  deal"  as  illegal,  and  warned  that 
"blackmail"  of  this  sort  "is  always  sought  in  in- 
stallments." He  generally  supported  the  Peruvian 
plan. 

Earlier,  the  Committee  completed  action  on  the 
Soviet  item,  "Measures  to  combat  the  threat  of  a 
new  world  war  and  to  strengthen  peace  and 
friendship  among  the  nations."  The  U.S.-U.K- 
French  resolution  referring  to  disarmament  pro- 
posals contained  in  the  U.S.S.R.'s  omnibus 
resolution  to  the  Disarmament  Commission  was 
adopted  53-5  (Soviet  bloc) -2  (India,  Afghanis- 
tan). The  remaining  provisions  were  rejected 
as  follows:  paragraph  directed  against  Atlantic 
Pact  and  overseas  bases,  by  46  (U.S.)  5-7;  sub- 
paragraph calling  for  end  of  military  operations 
in  Korea,  conclusion  of  armistice,  and  withdrawal 
from  38th  Parallel  within  10  days,  by  42  (U.S.)-5- 
12;  subparagraph  calling  for  withdrawal  from 
Korea  within  3  months  of  all  foreign  troops  and 
"volunteer  units"  by  42  (U.S.) -7  (Soviet  bloc, 
Egypt,  Yemen) -10;  and  paragraph  recommend- 
ing conclusion  of  Five  Power  peace  pact,  by  35 
(U.S.)-ll  (Soviet  bloc,  Saudi  Arabia,  Egypt, 
Burma,  Afghanistan,  Yemen) -13. 

Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee — By  a  vote  of 
43-0-7  (Soviet  bloc,  Argentina,  Canada),  the 
Committee,  January  22,  adopted  a  U.S.-U.K- 
Turkish-French  resolution  endorsing  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency's  program  for 
the  relief  and  reintegration  of  some  900,000  Pales- 
tine refugees  now  scattered  over  100,000  square 
miles  of  territory  in  five  different  Arab  countries. 
The  program  envisages  the  expenditure  of  50  mil- 
lion dollars  for  relief  and  200  million  dollars  for 
reintegration  over  a  3-year  period  starting  July  1, 
1951.  Governments  were  urged  to  make  voluntary 
contributions  to  the  extent  necessary  to  complete 
the  program. 

Speaking  in  support  of  the  Agency  program, 
United  States  Representative  Philip  C.  Jessup  ex- 
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pressed  the  conviction  that  it  would  be  of  benefit 
to  all  concerned.    He  said : 

It  will  restore  to  the  refugees  .  .  .  the  dignity  of 
earning  their  own  livelihood  and  will  enable  them  to  con- 
tribute to  the  social  and  economic  betterment  of  the  areas 
which  have  given  them  asylum.  Finally,  it  points  the 
way  to  the  termination  of  both  relief  and  reintegration 
at  the  end  of  the  3-year  period  envisaged. 

Committee  II  (Economic  and  Financial) — On 
January  19  the  Committee,  by  a  vote  of  42-0-5 
(Soviet  bloc),  approved  an  expanded  U.S.-Chil- 
lean  resolution  urging  all  governments  "coopera- 
tively" to  attack  the  problems  of  hunger  and 
famine  on  a  wide  front  and  calling  on  the  Secre- 
tary-General to  devise  procedures  for  prompt  and 
concerted  action  by  governments,  intergovern- 
mental organizations,  and  voluntary  agencies  in 
the  event  of  emergency  famines.  A  Soviet  amend- 
ment which  attempted  to  link  the  shortage  of  food 
and  chemicals  with  the  so-called  "arms  race"  was 
rejected,  as  was  the  Czech  resolutions  on  the  "de- 
terioration of  the  position  of  the  working  popula- 
tion as  a  result  of  the  armaments  races  in  a  number 
of  countries." 

Also  adopted,  44-0-5  (Soviet  bloc) ,  was  a  U.K.- 
French resolution  requesting  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral and  the  specialized  agencies  represented  on 
the  Technical  Assistance  Board  to  send  additional 
experts  to  Libya  to  complete  a  previous  survey 
of  the  problem  of  Libyan  war  damages.  They 
were  further  asked  to  give  sympathetic  considera- 
tion to  requests  for  assistance  with  economic  de- 
velopment programs,  including  the  repair  and 
reconstruction  of  damaged  property  and  instal- 
lations. 

Committee  III  (Social,  Humanitarian  and  Cul- 
tural)— The  Committee  on  January  19  approved 
the  U.S.-Indian-Belgian-Lebanese  plan  to  have 
the  Human  Rights  Commission  draft  two  separate 
covenants  on  human  rights — one  containing  civil 
and  political  rights,  the  other  containing  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  cultural  rights — for  the  simul- 
taneous approval  of  the  next  (Seventh)  General 
Assembly.  The  two  covenants  would  be  opened 
for  signature  at  the  same  time,  according  to  the 
approved  formula.  Adoption  of  the  four-nation 
proposal  climaxed  a  spirited  4- week  debate,  during 
which  a  concerted  effort  was  made  by  the  U.S.  and 
others  to  persuade  the  Committee  to  reverse  the 
1950  Assembly  decision  in  favor  of  including  both 
sets  of  rights  in  the  same  covenant. 


Committee  V  (Administrative  and  Budge- 
tary)— A  six-power  resolution  giving  effect  to  the 
Secretary-General's  proposal  for  a  7.5  percent 
cost-of-living  increase  for  members  of  the  United 
Nations  Secretariat  was  adopted  by  the  Committee 
by  a  vote  of  33-14  (U.S.,  U.K.,  U.S.S.R.)-8.  The 
United  States  favored  a  5-percent  increase.  Ap- 
proval 35-5  (Soviet  bloc)-l  was  given  to  another 
resolution,  authorizing  the  Secretary-General  to 
incur  additional  expenditures  not  to  exceed  3  mil- 
lion dollars  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the 
United  Nations'  Permanent  Headquarters  in  New 
York  City.  Of  the  total,  one  million  dollars  is  to 
be  charged  against  the  1952  budget,  with  the  re- 
mainder to  come  out  of  the  Working  Capital  Fund. 
Efforts  to  remain  within  the  original  headquarters 
budget  (65  million  dollars)  proved  unsuccessful 
due  to  world-wide  increases  in  the  cost  of  ma- 
terials. 

Committee  VI  (Legal) — Concluding  a  2-week 
debate  on  the  question  of  defining  aggression,  the 
Legal  Committee  on  January  21  adopted  a  com- 
posite resolution  reflecting  what  appeared  to  the 
view  of  a  majority  of  speakers  that  it  would  be 
"desirable"  to  define  aggression.  No  action  was 
taken  on  the  U.S.S.R.  and  other  texts  which  pur- 
ported to  define  the  term.  However,  the  approved 
resolution  provided  for  further  study  of  the  ques- 
tion at  the  next  Assembly  session  on  the  basis  of  a 
"thorough"  report  to  be  prepared  by  the  Secre- 
tary-General. The  vote  was  28-12  (U.S.,U.K.) 
with  7  abstentions.  The  United  States  position, 
as  set  forth  by  John  Maktos,  is  that 

definition  of  aggression  is  not  in  the  interest  of 
peace  ....  The  evil  purposes  of  States  cannot  be  con- 
trolled by  a  mechanical  device  ....  It  is  the  moral  force 
and  will  of  the  United  Nations  to  act  with  courage  and 
determination  under  the  Charter  that  deters  aggression. 

Additional  Measures  to  be  Employed  to  Meet 
the  Aggression  in  Korea — Haiti  and  Mexico  have 
informed  the  United  Nations  Secretariat  that  they 
have  embargoed  the  shipment  of  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, implements  of  war,  etc.,  to  areas  under 
Chinese  Communist  or  North  Korean  control,  as 
recommended  by  the  General  Assembly  in  its  May 
18, 1951  resolution.  A  total  of  69  communications 
concerning  implementation  of  this  resolution  have 
now  been  received  from  62  member  and  nonmem- 
ber  nations. 
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Senate  Considers  Accession  of  Greece  and  Turkey 
To  North  Atlantic  Treaty 

Statement  by  Secretary  Acheson x 


It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  appear  before  you 
today  in  support  of  the  protocol  to  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  which  the  President  has  submitted 
to  the  Senate  for  its  advice  and  consent.  This 
protocol  provides  that  upon  its  entry  into  force, 
following  its  approval  by  all  of  the  Nato  Govern- 
ments, Greece  and  Turkey  are  to  be  invited  to 
accede  to  the  Treaty. 

It  is  less  than  5  years  since  this  country  author- 
ized aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey  to  help  them  main- 
tain their  independence  and  national  integrity. 
The  strength  of  these  two  countries,  increased  by 
their  own  efforts  and  by  our  aid,  will  now  be  in- 
tegrated with  that  of  the  other  Nato  countries, 
thus  consolidating  the  defensive  strength  of  the 
Nato.  The  executive  branch  of  this  Government 
actively  sponsored  this  development  during  the 
Ottawa  meeting  of  the  North  Atlantic  Council  in 
September  1951  which  led  to  the  protocol  now 
under  consideration. 

Greece  and  Turkey  share  the  attachment  of  the 
present  Nato  members  to  democratic  principles 
and  to  the  principle  of  collective  security.  They 
will  be  important  elements  of  strength  in  the 
Nato  not  only  because  of  their  strategic  location 
on  the  southeast  flank  of  General  Eisenhower's 
command  but  because  of  their  inherent  strength 
and  their  determination  to  maintain  their  inde- 
pendence and  freedom.  In  turn  they  will  benefit 
from  the  collective  strength  of  the  Nato,  to  which 
they  contribute. 

Favorable  action  by  the  Senate  on  the  protocol 
will  be  a  logical  extension,  required  in  view  of  the 
present  world  situation,  of  a  most  important  for- 
eign-policy decision  which  was  initiated  on  March 
12,  1947.  On  that  day  President  Truman  ap- 
peared before  a  joint  session  of  Congress  in  behalf 
of  a  policy  of  American  support  to  "free  peoples 
who  are  resisting  attempted  subjugation  by  armed 
minorities  or  by  outside  pressures."  He  requested 
authority  to  provide  for  assistance  to  Greece  and 
Turkey  to  help  these  countries  maintain  their 
independence  and  national  integrity.  At  that  time 
the  very  existence  of  the  Greek  state  was  threat- 
ened by  the  activities  of  Communist-led  guerrillas 

1  Made  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
on  Jan.  15.  The  Committee  on  Jan.  15,  in  executive  ses- 
sion, favorably  reported  the  protocol  to  the  Senate. 


who  were  defying  the  Government's  authority. 
Soviet  pressures  against  Turkey  were  manifested 
by  the  Soviet  proposal  for  joint  Turkish-Soviet 
defense  of  the  Turkish  Straits,  Soviet  claims  to 
two  large  provinces  of  eastern  Turkey,  and 
the  Soviet  announcement  in  March  1945  that  it 
would  not  renew  the  Turkish-Russian  Treaty  of 
Friendship. 

Recognizing  the  importance  to  the  free  world  of 
the  survival  of  Greece  and  Turkey,  the  Congress 
responded  promptly  to  the  President's  request  and 
authorized  assistance  in  the  amount  of  $400,000,- 
000  for  the  period  ending  June  30,  1948. 

Thus  we  moved  to  prevent  the  piecemeal  mur- 
der of  independent  nations,  a  decision  based,  as  the 
President  said,  on  a  "frank  recognition  that  totali- 
tarian regimes  imposed  on  free  peoples,  by  direct 
or  indirect  aggression,  undermine  the  foundations 
of  international  peace  and  hence  the  security  of 
the  United  States." 

With  the  aid  thus  authorized,  and  with  subse- 
quent programs  of  aid,  the  most  recent  being  incor- 
porated in  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  Greece 
and  Turkey  have  been  and  are  being  strengthened 
militarily  and  economically.  It  is  a  strength  based 
not  only  on  the  material  assistance  which  our  aid 
programs  make  possible  but  on  the  steadfast  de- 
termination of  these  two  countries  to  maintain 
their  independence  and  to  resist  external  aggres- 
sion, regardless  of  the  source.  It  is  a  strength 
which  has  helped  to  deter  Communist  aggression 
in  the  eastern  Mediterranean  and  Middle  East 
areas,  areas  of  great  importance  to  the  security  oi 
Western  Europe  and  the  United  States. 

Benefits  Inherent  Under  NATO  Membership 

A  new  stage  in  the  cycle  has  been  reached. 
Greece  and  Turkey  seek  to  integrate  their  i 
strength,  which  we  have  helped  develop,  with  that 
of  the  United  States  and  the  other  11  Nato, 
countries.  By  so  doing,  they  will  be  contributing 
to  the  greater  effectiveness  of  the  collective-defense 
system  which  has  been  created  under  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  for  the  preservation  of  peace  and; 
security,  thereby  enhancing  their  own  security  as 
well  as  that  of  the  other  Nato  members. 

The  desire  of  Greece  and  Turkey  to  participate 
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with  the  United  States  in  collective-defense  ar- 
rangements, either  through  membership  in  the 
Nato  or  through  other  regional  or  bilateral  secur- 
ity arrangements,  is  not  new.  It  had  been  ex- 
pressed on  many  occasions,  following  the  initiation 
of  programs  of  aid  to  these  countries  in  1947,  for 
their  own  experience  had  demonstrated  to  them 
the  wisdom  of  creating  "situations  of  strength" 
as  a  deterrent  to  aggression.  But  this  Govern- 
ment, in  the  early  days  of  Nato,  felt  that  it  should 
not  undertake  such  further  responsibilities  until 
the  Nato  structure  had  been  firmly  established  and 
until  greater  progress  had  been  made  in  develop- 
ing the  collective  strength  of  its  members. 

In  September  1950,  however,  a  first  step  was 
taken  by  Nato  to  establish  closer  association  with 
Greece  and  Turkey.  They  were  invited  by  the 
North  Atlantic  Council  to  associate  themselves 
with  such  appropriate  phases  of  the  military  plan- 
ning work  of  the  Nato  as  were  concerned  with  the 
defense  of  the  Mediterranean.  This  invitation  was 
accepted  by  the  two  countries,  but  the  association 
with  Nato  which  it  offered  was  not  considered  by 
them  as  an  adequate  solution  to  their  security  re- 
quirements. This  Government  continued  to  ex- 
amine the  question  of  whether  developing  further 
security  arrangements  would  maximize  the  contri- 
bution which  these  countries  could  make  toward 
the  common  goal  of  the  Free  World. 

In  the  spring  of  1951,  with  the  developing 
strength  of  Nato,  the  executive  branch  concluded 
that  it  was  desirable  and  feasible  to  conclude 
formal  security  arrangements  with  Greece  and 
Turkey  and  that  membership  of  these  countries 
in  the  Nato  would  be  the  preferred  form  of  ar- 
rangement. This  Government  then  raised  the 
question  with  the  United  Kingdom  and  France 
because  of  their  treaty  relationship  with  Turkey, 
arising  out  of  the  British-French-Turkish  Treaty 
of  Mutual  Assistance  concluded  in  1939.  It  also 
raised  it  with  the  other  Nato  members. 

Each  of  the  Nato  members,  faced  with  a  pro- 
posal which  involved  an  extension  of  the  sphere  of 
mutual  interest  and  responsibility,  naturally  had 
to  examine  the  problem,  as  we  had  done,  from  the 
viewpoint  of  its  own  interests  and  to  reach  its  own 
decision.  Thorough  discussion  of  the  problem  by 
the  Deputies  of  the  North  Atlantic  Council,  with 
the  advice  of  Nato  military  agencies,  led  to  general 
recognition  that  the  participation  of  Greece  and 
Turkey  in  a  collective-defense  system  on  a  recip- 
rocal basis  was  in  the  interest  of  all  concerned. 
Whether  Nato  membership  or  some  other  form  of 
security  arrangement  would  be  most  effective  was 
then  given  consideration.  As  a  result,  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  North  Atlantic  Council  in  Ottawa  in 
September  1951,  a  resolution  proposed  by  this  Gov- 
ernment recommending  that  the  Nato  governments 
undertake  the  steps  necessary  to  permit  extension 
of  an  invitation  to  the  two  countries  to  accede  to 
the  Treaty  was  unanimously  accepted.  The  entry 
into  force  of  the  protocol  now  before  the  Senate 


for  its  advice  and  consent  will  result  in  the  invita- 
tion being  issued. 

What  does  accession  to  the  Treaty  mean  for 
Greece  and  Turkey?  In  the  event  they  are  at- 
tacked, they  will  stand,  not  alone,  but  as  partners 
in  a  community  of  nations  which  is  growing  ever 
stronger  and  is  pledged  to  consider  an  attack  on 
any  member  of  the  community  as  an  attack  on  all. 
It  is  through  the  development  of  the  collective 
strength  of  the  Treaty  members — economic  and 
political  as  well  as  military  strength — that  the 
necessary  deterrent  to  aggression  can  be  created. 
The  strength  which  Greece  and  Turkey  are  ready 
to  contribute  to  a  common  cause  will  increase  their 
own  ability  to  maintain  their  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence and  to  insure  their  peaceful  develop- 
ment, free  from  coercion.  It  will  not  lighten  the 
burden  of  keeping  themselves  strong  which  they 
have  been  bearing  willingly  but  it  multiplies  the 
benefits  which  they  will  derive  from  full  and  active 
participation  in  the  Nato  collective-defense  sys- 
tem. In  addition,  they  will  be  equal  members  in 
an  organization  which  seeks  to  develop  coopera- 
tive action  among  its  members  in  the  economic  and 
cultural  fields  as  well  as  in  the  military  field. 

But  the  accession  of  Greece  and  Turkey  to  the 
Nato  is  also  important  to  us. 

The  benefits  of  Nato  membership  for  Greece 
and  Turkey  not  only  add  to  their  security  but  to 
ours.  One  need  only  look  at  a  map  to  appreciate 
the  strategic  importance  of  these  two  countries  to 
the  West.  They  guard  the  eastern  approaches  to 
the  Mediterranean,  including  the  strategically  im- 
portant warm-water  route  from  the  Black  Sea  to 
the  Mediterranean.  In  addition,  Turkey  flanks 
the  land  route  from  Russia  to  the  rich  oil  fields  of 
the  Middle  East.  The  known  determination  of 
Greece  and  Turkey  to  maintain  their  independence 
and  national  integrity  and  to  develop  their 
strength  has  made  them  increasingly  effective  bar- 
riers to  Soviet  expansion  in  the  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Middle  East  areas.  Their  con- 
tinued alinement  with  the  free  world  and  the 
integration  of  their  strength  with  that  of  the  col- 
lective strength  of  the  present  Nato  members  thus 
has  great  significance  in  terms  of  our  own  security. 

Potential  Combat  Effectiveness 

Both  countries  have  large  military  forces  in 
being — forces  designed  to  defend,  not  extend  their 
territories — as  well  as  substantial  numbers  of  re- 
serves. These  forces  offer  a  formidable  deterrent 
to  the  aggressive  aspirations  of  their  neighbors. 
American  equipment  and  training  have  helped 
these  two  countries  modernize  their  defense  estab- 
lishments and  their  combat  effectiveness  is  steadily 
increasing. 

The  Greek  Army  has  developed  into  a  well 
trained  and  well  equipped  fighting  force.  In  1949 
it  succeeded  in  destroying  the  Communist-led 
guerrillas  and  in  restoring  authority  to  the  Greek 
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Government  throughout  Greek  territory.  The 
guerrilla  war  is  now  over  and  Greece  has  continued 
to  keep  large  forces  under  arms  because  of  the 
threat  from  the  North.  Approximately  40  per- 
cent of  its  budgetary  expenditures  continue  to  be 
devoted  to  defense. 

Turkey's  military  forces  in  being  will  be  among 
the  largest  of  the  Nato  countries.  The  Turkish 
Army  has  a  centuries-old  tradition  of  defending 
its  territory.  It  is  an  army  which  has  been 
steadily  developing  its  combat  capabilities,  for  the 
cornerstone  of  Turkish  national  policy  is  self- 
defense  and,  to  this  end,  the  maintenance  of  na- 
tional defense  forces  at  the  highest  possible  stand- 
ard. The  equipment  and  training  which  the 
United  States  has  been  supplying  to  aid  in  that 
development  are  being  eagerly  and  effectively 
utilized.  Very  substantial  progress  has  already 
been  achieved  in  the  modernization  which  the 
Turks  recognized  that  their  army  required.  In- 
ternational tensions  and  pressures  from  without 
have  led  the  Turks  to  continue  to  maintain  their 
military  expenditures  at  a  high  level,  averaging 
well  over  one-third  of  their  total  budgetary  ex- 
penditures in  the  postwar  years. 

This  willingness  of  the  two  countries  to  main- 
tain large  numbers  of  men  under  arms  and  to  bear 
the  burden  of  effective  military  establishments  is 
further  convincing  evidence  of  the  importance 
which  they  attach  to  their  independence  and  free- 
dom. But  equally  important  to  the  free  world  is 
their  recognition  of  the  advantages  of  collective 
security,  a  principle  to  which  they  have  given  ac- 
tive support.  They  were  among  the  first  countries 
to  respond  to  the  appeal  of  the  United  Nations  for 
forces  to  resist  the  Communist  aggression  in 
Korea.  Their  fighting  men  have  earned  for  their 
countries  the  admiration  and  respect  of  us  all  by 
their  gallant  heroism  and  the  military  qualities 
that  they  demonstrated  on  the  field  of  battle. 

It  is  worth  some  emphasis  that  Greek  and  Turk- 
ish efforts  have  been  directed  solely  to  the  defense 
of  their  own  freedom  and  that  of  other  free  na- 
tions. They  have  not  manifested  the  slightest  in- 
tent to  use  their  power  for  self-aggrandizement  or 
aggression.  This  is  in  full  accord  with  the  policy 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  and  of 
the  United  Nations.  Those  who  have  sought  to 
brand  the  Nato  as  an  aggressor  organization  will 
have  to  stretch  the  truth  to  read  aggressive  intent 
into  the  expanded  Nato.  Then  false  accusations 
of  aggressive  intent  are  merely  a  means  to  try  to 
divide  and  weaken  our  members.  The  free  people 
of  the  world  will  not  be  misled  by  such  obvious 
propaganda  tactics  in  the  light  of  the  peaceful 
record  of  the  14  countries  involved. 

Progress  Toward  Democracy 

Both  Greece  and  Turkey  are  democratic  coun- 
tries, working  as  are  the  present  Nato  members  to 
strengthen  their  free  democratic  institutions,  one 


of  the  principal  objectives  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty.  The  political  stability  of  the  Greek  Gov- 
ernment has  been  considerably  enhanced  since 
1947  and  its  authority  has  been  established 
throughout  the  land.  Martial  law,  made  neces- 
sary by  guerrilla  warfare,  has  been  lifted  and  the 
Greeks  have  on  several  occasions  in  recent  years 
freely  expressed  their  choice  for  Parliamentary 
representation  in  free  and  independent  elections. 
The  Communist  Party  is  outlawed  and  its  influ- 
ence is  limited.  The  United  Democratic  Left 
Parties  (Eda),  which  are  generally  considered  in 
Greek  circles  to  be  strongly  though  covertly  in- 
fluenced by  the  Communists,  hold  only  4  percent 
of  the  Parliamentary  seats. 

In  Turkey  there  has  been  a  very  conspicuous 
development  of  democratic  processes  since  1947, 
culminating  on  May  14,  1950,  in  the  first  national 
elections  during  the  lifetime  of  the  young  Repub- 
lic in  which  fully  organized  opposition  parties 
participated.  As  a  result  of  these  elections  the 
party  which  had  governed  the  Republic  since  it 
was  founded  in  1923  turned  over  the  reins  of 
government,  in  an  atmosphere  of  calm,  to  a  party 
founded  only  4  years  previously.  I  doubt  that 
this  event  has  many  parallels  in  the  history  of 
democratic  development.  One  party  rule  has 
frequently  led  to  democratic  rule  but  usually  as 
a  result  of  violence  or  revolution.  The  Turkish 
elections  are  an  example  of  an  evolutionary  de- 
velopment, a  development  foreseen  and  planned 
by  the  founder  of  the  Republic  and  carried  on  by 
his  successor.  That  it  could  occur  in  a  period  of 
serious  international  tensions  in  an  area  directly 
exposed  to  the  threat  of  external  aggression  is 
testimony  to  the  maturity  of  the  Turkish  people 
and  their  leaders.  Certainly,  Turkey's  internal 
stability  and  the  unity  of  its  people  on  Turkey's 
foreign  policy  give  strength  to,  as  well  as  derive 
strength  from,  Turkey's  efforts  to  help  maintain  a 
high  standard  of  military  defense.  Communism 
finds  very  few  supporters  in  Turkey.  The  Com- 
munist Party  is  banned  and  Communist  adherents 
in  the  country  are  believed  to  number  less  than  y10 
of  1  percent  of  the  population. 

Both  countries  have  been  following  a  policy  of 
active  cooperation  with  the  West.  Economically 
as  well  as  politically,  their  principal  ties  are  with 
the  Western  nations.  They  participate  in  the 
Council  of  Europe  and  in  the  Organization  for 
European  Economic  Cooperation.  They  are  ad- 
herents to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade.  They  play  an  active  role  in  the  U.N.  and 
are  staunch  supporters  of  the  principles  of  the 
U.N.  Charter.  Turkey,  for  example,  is  now  a 
member  of  the  Security  Council  and  is  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Palestine  Conciliation  Commis- 
sion as  well  as  the  U.N.  Commission  for  the  Uni- 
fication and  Rehabilitation  of  Korea.  Greece  has 
recently  been  elected  to  the  Security  Council. 

Our  own  relations  with  them  have  been  tradi- 
tionally friendly   and  have  been  becoming  in- 
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creasingly  close  since  our  programs  of  aid  were 
initiated  in  1947.  Fundamentally  we  share  the 
same  aspirations — the  creation  of  conditions  in 
which  we  and  other  nations  can  be  free  from  coer- 
cion tyranny.  We  are  finding  an  ever-growing 
community  of  interests  as  we  come  to  know  and 
understand  each  other  better. 

To  sum  up,  I  believe  that  the  inclusion  of 
Greece  and  Turkey  in  Nato,  while  representing 
an  extension  of  our  formal  security  arrangements, 
provides  a  more  than  compensating  increase  in  the 
security  of  this  country  and  of  the  North  Atlantic 
community  as  a  whole.  It  is  a  case  of  mutual 
benefits.  Their  strategic  location,  their  military 
capabilities  and  determination,  their  active  sup- 
port of  the  principle  of  collective  security,  their 
increasingly  successful  efforts  in  strengthening 
their  free  institutions,  their  record  of  support  of 
the  principles  of  the  U.N.  Charter,  and  the  mutu- 
ally satisfactory  and  close  relationship  which  we 
have  enjoyed  in  recent  years  are  factors  which  lead 
inescapably  to  this  conclusion.  In  the  interest 
of  maximizing  the  defensive  strength  of  the  free 
world  through  the  integration  of  their  strength 
into  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization, 
Greece,  the  "cradle  of  Western  democracy,"  and 
Turkey,  the  "easternmost  bastion  of  Western 
democracy,"  should  be  invited  to  accede  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty. 


Report  on  Trade  Agreement 
Escape  Clauses 

Message  from  the  President  to  the  Congress 
[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  January  H~\ 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of 
Section  6  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act 
of  1951  (Public  Law  50,  82nd  Congress),  I  hereby 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  on  trade  agree- 
ment escape  clauses. 

A  review  of  the  existing  trade  agreements  in  the 
light  of  the  policy  expressed  in  subsection  (a)  of 
Section  6  and  its  legislative  history  shows  that  all 
except  six  are  in  conformity  with  this  policy.  One 
of  these  six  agreements  is  in  the  process  of  being 
terminated  and  another  is  under  renegotiation 
which  is  likely  to  include  the  addition  of  escape 
clause  provisions.  Subcommittees  of  the  Inter- 
departmental Committee  on  Trade  Agreements 
have  been  directed  to  recommend  to  that  Commit- 
tee at  an  early  date  proposals  with  regard  to  the 
remaining  four  of  these  agreements. 

There  is  attached  a  detailed  report  on  this  sub- 
ject prepared  for  me  by  the  Trade  Agreements 
Committee.1    Since  this  is  the  first  report  to  the 


1 H.  Doc.  No.  328. 
January  28,   1952 


Congress  under  Section  6,  the  attached  report  con- 
tains an  explanation  of  the  development  of  the 
use  of  escape  clauses  and  the  extent  to  which  they 
have  been  made  applicable  to  an  increasingly  large 
number  of  concessions. 

Harry  S.  Truman 
The  White  House, 
January  10,  1952. 


TEXT  OF  TRADE  AGREEMENTS 
COMMITTEE'S  REPORT 

(Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec.  6  (b)  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Extension  Act  of  1951) 

Section  6  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension 
Act  of  1951  provides  as  follows : 

(a)  No  reduction  in  any  rate  of  duty,  or  binding  of 
any  existing  customs  or  excise  treatment,  or  other  con- 
cession hereafter  proclaimed  under  section  350  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  shall  be  permitted  to 
continue  in  effect  when  the  product  on  which  the  con- 
cession has  been  granted  is,  as  a  result,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  of  the  duty  or  other  customs  treatment  reflecting 
such  concession,  being  imported  into  the  United  States  in 
such  increased  quantities,  either  actual  or  relative,  as  to 
cause  or  threaten  serious  injury  to  the  domestic  industry 
producing  like  or  directly  competitive  products. 

(b)  The  President,  as  soon  as  practicable,  shall  take 
such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  bring  trade  agreements 
heretofore  entered  into  under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930,  as  amended,  into  conformity  with  the  policy  estab- 
lished in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

On  or  before  January  10,  1952,  and  every  six  months 
thereafter,  the  President  shall  report  to  the  Congress 
on  the  action  taken  by  him  under  this  subsection.1 

The  effect  of  this  new  provision  of  trade-agree- 
ments legislation  is  a  statutory  requirement  (1) 
that  all  future  trade-agreement  concessions  shall 
be  subject  to  an  escape  clause  conforming  to  the 
policy  established  in  subsection  (a)  of  section  6, 
and  (2)  that,  as  soon  as  practicable,  the  President 
shall  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  bring 
existing  trade  agreements  which  do  not  contain 
such  an  escape  clause  into  conformity  with  the 

1  The  report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance,  which 
proposed  section  6  in  its  present  form,  explained  that  "the 
principle  of  including  an  escape  clause  in  existing  agree- 
ments is  not  mandatory  unless  such  action  would  be 
practicable"  (S.  Rept.  299,  April  27,  1951,  82d  Cong.,  1st 
sess.,  p.  5).  In  opening  the  debate  on  this  provision  in 
the  Senate,  Senator  George,  chairman  of  the  committee, 
stated  that,  "In  general,  this  amendment  is  designed  to 
allow'  the  greatest  possible  freedom  in  the  operation  of 
existing  and  future  trade  agreements  without  resultant 
serious  injury  to  domestic  producers"  (97  Congressional 
Record  (May  21,  1951),  5620).    He  continued  : 

"Recognizing,  however,  the  varying  situations  which 
exist  in  our  trade  relations  with  different  countries  at 
different  times,  the  committee  places  no  time  limit  upon 
the  President,  and  makes  the  principle  of  including  the 
escape  clause  in  existing  agreements  mandatory  only  if 
such  action  would  be  practicable.  This  is  to  make  sure 
that  no  important  interest  in  this  country  will  be  jeopard- 
ized by  action  which  might  be  unwise  or  precipitate  under 
the  circumstances"   (ibid.  5620,  5621). 
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policy  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  6  and  to  report 
to  the  Congress  periodically  on  the  action  taken 
in  this  respect. 

A  review  of  existing  trade  agreements  in  the 
light  of  the  policy  expressed  in  section  6  (a)  and 
its  legislative  history  shows  that  all  except  six 
are  in  conformity  with  this  policy.  As  is  indicated 
more  fully  later  in  this  report,  one  of  these  six 
agreements  is  in  the  process  of  being  terminated 
and  another  is  under  renegotiation  which  is  likely 
to  include  the  addition  of  escape  clause  provisions. 
Subcommittees  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Commit- 
tee have  been  directed  to  recommend  to  that 
committee  at  an  early  date  proposals  with  regard 
to  the  remaining  four  of  these  agreements.  Since 
this  is  the  first  report  to  the  Congress  under  sec- 
tion 6  (b),  the  enumeration  of  the  steps  taken 
pursuant  thereto  is  preceded  by  an  explanation 
of  the  development  of  the  use  of  escape  clauses 
and  the  extent  to  which  they  have  been  made 
applicable  to  an  increasingly  larger  number  of 
concessions. 

Ever  since  the  enactment  of  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  in  1934  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
President  to  direct  the  operations  of  the  trade- 
agreements  program  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid 
serious  injury  to  domestic  industries.  The  extent 
to  which  domestic  industries  are  protected  against 
serious  injury,  through  procedures  followed  in 
preparing  for  the  negotiation  of  trade  agree- 
ments, safeguards  written  into  the  concessions 
granted  on  specific  products,  and  avenues  of  escape 
after  the  agreements  become  effective,  has  been 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  in  connec- 
tion with  the  periodic  renewals  of  the  trade- 
agreements  authority.  A  detailed  description  of 
these  procedures  and  safeguards  is  contained  in 
the  report  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
on  the  1951  renewal  (H.  Eept.  No.  14,  January  29, 
1951,  82d  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  pp.  11-14) .  This  report 
summarizes  these  procedures  and  safeguards  as 
follows : 

Measures  to  assure  that  no  United  States  industry  will 
suffer  serious  injury  or  threat  of  serious  injury  through 
a  concession  in  a  trade  agreement  are  provided  for:  (1) 
in  the  procedures  followed  before  a  trade  agreement  is 
negotiated;  (2)  in  the  individual  concessions  themselves; 
and  (3)  in  the  general  provisions  of  the  agreement  which 
apply  after  the  agreement  becomes  effective  (ibid., 
P.  11). 

In  the  early  trade  agreements  negotiated  under 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act  separate  provisions 
were  included  to  safeguard  against  each  of  various 
specified  contingencies  which  might  arise  after 
the  agreement  became  effective.  For  example, 
many  of  the  early  agreements  contained  a  provi- 
sion under  which  individual  tariff  concessions 
could  be  modified  or  withdrawn  on  short  notice 
if  it  should  develop  after  the  agreement  entered 
into  force  that  third  countries  were  getting  the 
major  benefit  of  the  concession  and  serious  injury 
was  being  caused  or  threatened  to  the  domestic 
industry  by  increased  imports  of  the  product  con- 
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cerned.  Another  safeguarding  provision  found 
in  many  early  trade  agreements  permitted  termi- 
nation or  modification  of  the  agreement  on  short 
notice  in  the  event  of  wide  variations  in  exchange 
rates  threatening  serious  injury  to  domestic 
industries. 

Subsequently,  broader  safeguarding  provisions 
were  included  in  later  agreements  largely  because 
of  the  impossibility  of  foreseeing,  at  the  time  of 
making  an  agreement,  all  the  situations  which 
might  arise  under  the  agreement  to  require  safe- 
guarding action.  Hence,  beginning  with  the 
trade  agreement  with  Argentina  (signed  October 
14,  1941  ),2  it  has  been  the  policy  to  rely  upon 
provisions  broad  enough  in  scope  to  afford  the 
basis  for  action  in  the  event  that  situations  should 
arise  after  the  conclusion  of  the  agreement  of  such 
a  character  as  to  threaten  serious  injury  to  domes- 
tic industries  in  either  of  the  countries  party  to 
the  agreement.  Although  all  of  these  provide 
protection  against  serious  injury  to  domestic  pro- 
ducers, the  exact  text  of  the  broad  escape  clauses 
included  in  them  has  varied  somewhat. 

In  the  trade  agreements  with  Argentina  (art. 
XII),  Iceland  (art.  XII),  Iran  (art.  IX),  Peru 
(art.  XI),  and  Uruguay  (art.  XII),  which  were 
concluded  between  1941  and  1943,  escape  provi- 
sions, substantially  similar  to  each  other  were 
inserted,  which  are  broad  enough  in  scope  to  afford 
the  basis  for  prompt  action  in  the  event  that  cir- 
cumstances should  arise  of  such  a  kind  as  to 
threaten  serious  injury  to  domestic  industries. 
Briefly  described,  the  escape  provisions  in  each  of 
these  agreements  provide  for  consultation  and 
discussion  in  the  event  of  any  situation  arising 
which  has  the  effect  of  prejudicing  an  industry  or 
the  commerce  of  one  of  the  parties  to  the  agree- 
ment; such  consultation  is  to  take  place  with  a 
view  to  effecting  a  mutually  satisfactory  adjust- 
ment of  the  matter,  but  if  no  agreement  can  be 
reached,  the  contracting  party  desiring  to  take  the 
action  may  do  so  by  terminating  the  agreement 
in  whole  or  in  part  on  short  notice. 

In  the  light  of  the  experience  gained  in  the  oper- 
ation of  the  trade-agreements  program  there  was 
developed  what  has  become  known  as  the  standard 
escape  clause.  On  February  25,  1947,  the  Presi- 
dent issued  Executive  Order  No.  9832,  in  which 
he  directed  that  all  trade  agreements  entered  into 
thereafter  should  include  the  standard  escape 
clause.  Later  Executive  orders  (No.  10004  of  Oc- 
tober 5,  1948,  and  No.  10082  of  October  5,  1949) 
continued  the  President's  specific  instruction  re- 
garding the  standard  escape  clause  with  no  sub- 
stantial change.  This  clause  provides  in  substance 
that  trade-agreement  concessions  may  be  sus- 
pended, withdrawn,  or  modified  if  it  should  be 
found  after  the  agreement  becomes  effective  that 
as  a  result  in  part  of  the  concession  a  product  is 


The  texts  of  this  and  later  escape-clause  provisions 
discussed  are  reproduced  as  an  appendix  to  this  report. 
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jeing  imported  in  such  increased  quantities  as  to 
;ause  or  threaten  serious  injury  to  the  domestic 
ndustry  producing  like  or  directly  competitive 
products.  By  virtue  of  section  6  (a)  of  the  1951 
Extension  Act  the  Presidential  instruction  set 
forth  in  these  orders  has  become  a  statutory  re- 
quirement to  be  followed  in  the  negotiation  of  all 
lew  trade  agreements. 

The  original  negotiations  leading  to  the  multi- 
ateral  trade  agreement,  known  as  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  were  completed 
it  Geneva,  Switzerland,  in  October  1917  and,  in 
compliance  with  Executive  Order  9832,  that  agree- 
ment contains  the  standard  escape  clause  (art. 
XIX).  The  trade  agreement  with  Paraguay 
(1946,  art.  XII)  also  contains  the  standard  clause 
with  only  minor  variations.3 

The  standard  escape  clause  permits  the  modifi- 
cation or  withdrawal  of  concessions  under  condi- 
tions which  are  stated  in  terms  substantially 
jquivalent  to  those  used  in  section  6  (a)  of  the 
1951  Extension  Act,  which  sets  forth  the  policy 
:>f  Congress  that  trade  agreement  concessions 
should  not  be  continued  in  effect  under  specified 
conditions.  The  clause  is  also  substantially  equiv- 
alent to  the  relevant  provisions  of  section  7  of  that 
act  prescribing  the  method  for  carrying  out  this 
policy,  which  is  through  the  withdrawal  or  mod- 
ification of  concessions  if  the  President  determines 
such  action  is  warranted  after  investigation  and 
report  to  the  President  by  the  Tariff  Commission. 
The  earlier  escape  clauses  in  the  trade  agreements 
with  Argentina,  Iceland,  Iran,  Peru,4  and 
Uruguay,5  while  not  so  specifically  worded,  are 
sufficiently  broad  in  their  language  to  permit  such 
action  to  be  taken  by  the  United  States.  Conse- 
quently, these  five  trade  agreements  and  those  to 
which  the  standard  escape  clause  is  applicable  are 
in  conformity  with  the  policy  set  forth  in  section 
6(a). 

The  Executive  has  in  recent  years  brought  an 
ever-increasing  proportion  of  trade-agreement 
concessions,  including  those  contained  in  earlier 
trade  agreements,  within  the  scope  of  the  standard 
escape  clause.  This  has  been  the  case  particularly 
since  1947,  in  connection  with  the  multilateral 
negotiations  with  respect  to  the  General  Agree- 
ment. The  original  negotiations  for  this  agree- 
ment at  Geneva  were  carried  on  among  23  coun- 

*  A  comparable  escape  clause  was  also  in  the  trade 
agreement  with  Mexico  (1942,  art.  XI),  which  is  no  longer 
in  force. 

4  This  agreement  has  been  terminated  as  a  result  of 
the  accession  of  Peru  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  in  October  1951. 

6  Uruguay  has  undertaken  negotiations  for  accession  to 
the  General  Agreement,  but  has  not  yet  acceded.  Steps 
have  been  initiated  for  the  termination  of  this  bilateral 
agreement  if  Uruguay  becomes  a  contracting  party  to  the 
General  Agreement. 


tries.6  Subsequently,  as  a  result  of  negotiations 
completed  at  Annecy,  France,  in  October  1949  and 
at  Torquay,  England,  in  April  1951,  13  additional 
countries  7  have  acceded  to  that  agreement. 

In  connection  with  the  Geneva,  Annecy,  and 
Torquay  negotiations,  it  has  been  the  consistent 
policy  of  the  United  States,  in  those  cases  where 
we  had  earlier  bilateral  trade  agreements,  to  ar- 
range with  the  countries  concerned  for  the  sus- 
pension or  termination  of  existing  bilateral  agree- 
ments as  these  countries  became  contracting  par- 
ties to  the  General  Agreement.  Hence,  our  earlier 
bilateral  trade  agreement  obligations  to  countries 
becoming  contracting  parties  to  the  General 
Agreement  have  been  superseded  by  trade-agree- 
ment obligations  to  them  under  the  General  Agree- 
ment which  are  subject  to  the  standard  escape 
clause.  For  example,  our  earlier  bilateral  trade 
agreements  with  such  important  trading  countries 
as  Canada  (1938),  the  United  Kingdom  (1938), 
France  (1936),  Belgium  (1935),  and  the  Nether- 
lands (1935)  have  all  been  superseded  by  the 
General  Agreement.  This  has  also  been  the  case 
with  our  bilateral  agreements  with  Brazil,  Cuba, 
Finland,  Haiti,  Nicaragua,  Peru,  and  Sweden. 

As  of  January  1,  1952,  the  United  States  had 
trade-agreement  obligations  with  32 8  countries 
under  the  General  Agreement.  The  tariff  con- 
cessions of  the  United  States  to  these  32  countries, 
included  in  its  schedules  to  the  General  Agree- 
ment, which  are  subject  to  the  standard  escape 
clause  in  that  agreement,  include  approximately 
85  percent  of  the  import  trade  of  the  United 
States. 

The  trade  agreement  with  Switzerland,  signed 
in  1936,  did  not  originally  contain  the  standard 
escape  clause,  but  on  October  13,  1950,  it  was 
agreed  by  the  two  countries  that  the  standard 
escape  clause  should  thereafter  be  applicable  to 
the  1936  agreement. 

In  addition  to  the  trade  agreements  already 
discussed  which  are  in  conformity  with  the  policy 
of  section  6  (a),  the  United  States  was,  at  the 
time  of  the  enactment  of  the  1951  Extension  Act, 
a  party  to  bilateral  trade  agreements  with  six 
other  countries  as  follows :  Ecuador,  El  Salvador, 
Guatemala,  Honduras,  Turkey,  and  Venezuela. 


"Australia,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Burma,  Canada,  Ceylon, 
Chile,  China,  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia,  France,  India,  Leba- 
non, Luxembourg,  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Norway, 
Pakistan,  Southern  Rhodesia,  Syria,  Union  of  South 
Africa,  United  Kingdom,  and  United  States. 

'Austria,  Denmark,  Dominican  Republic,  Finland,  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany,  Greece,  Haiti,  Italy,  Liberia, 
Nicaragua,  Peru,  Sweden,  and  Turkey. 

8  Australia,  Austria,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Burma,  Canada, 
Ceylon,  Chile,  Cuba,  Denmark,  Dominican  Republic,  Fin- 
land, France,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Greece,  Haiti, 
India,  Indonesia,  Italy,  Liberia,  Luxembourg,  Netherlands, 
New  Zealand,  Nicaragua,  Norway,  Pakistan,  Peru,  South- 
ern Rhodesia,  Sweden,  Turkey,  Union  of  South  Africa,  and 
United  Kingdom. 
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Steps  are  now  under  way  for  the  termination  ot 
the  agreement  with  Turkey  (signed  in  1939)  fol- 
lowing the  accession  of  that  country  to  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  in  October  1951. 

In  the  case  of  the  trade  agreement  with  Vene- 
zuela, which  was  signed  in  November  1939,  formal 
public  notice  of  intention  of  this  Government  to 
negotiate  with  the  Government  of  Venezuela  to 
supplement  and  amend  the  agreement  was  given 
on  August  29,  1951  (16  F.  R.  8868).  In  these 
negotiations  the  United  States  will  seek  inclusion 
in  that  agreement  of  an  escape-clause  provision 
in  conformity  with  the  policy  set  forth  in  section 
6  (a)  of  the  1951  Extension  Act. 

The  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Trade 
Agreements  has  set  up  subcommittees  with  in- 
structions to  formulate  proposals  with  regard  to 
the  other  four  agreements — with  Ecuador,  El  Sal- 
vador, Guatemala,  and  Honduras — in  the  light  of 
the  1951  Extension  Act  and  to  report  to  it  by 
March  1,  1952.  The  tariff  concessions  made  by 
the  United  States  in  these  four  agreements  are 
limited  almost  entirely  to  products  such  as  ba- 
nanas, coffee,  and  other  tropical  specialties  which 
are  noncompetitive  with  domestic  production. 

APPENDIX 


Escape  Clause  Provisions 

I — Provisions  in  Executive  Orders 

Executive  Order  9832,  February  25, 1947 : 

"part  1 

"1.  There  shall  be  included  in  every  trade  agree- 
ment hereafter  entered  into  under  the  authority 
of  said  act  of  June  12,  1934,  as  amended,  a  clause 
providing  in  effect  that  if,  as  a  result  of  unforeseen 
developments  and  of  the  concession  granted  by  the 
United  States  on  any  article  in  the  trade  agree- 
ment, such  article  is  being  imported  in  such  in- 
creased quantities  and  under  such  conditions  as 
to  cause,  or  threaten,  serious  injury  to  domestic 
producers  of  like  or  similar  articles,  the  United 
States  shall  be  free  to  withdraw  the  concession,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  or  to  modify  it,  to  the  extent  and 
for  such  time  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  such 
injury."     (3  CFR,  1947  Supp.,  p.  127.) 

Executive  Order  10004,  October  5,  1948 : 

"10.  There  shall  be  applicable  to  each  concession 
with  respect  to  an  article  imported  into  the  United 
States  which  is  granted  by  the  United  States  in 
any  trade  agreement  hereafter  entered  into  a 
clause  providing  in  effect  that  if,  as  a  result  of 
unforeseen  developments  and  of  such  concession, 
such  article  is  being  imported  in  such  increased 
quantities  and  under  such  conditions  as  to  cause 
or  threaten  serious  injury  to  the  domestic  industry 
producing  like  or  similar  articles,  the  United 
States  shall  be  free  to  withdraw  the  concession,  in 
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whole  or  in  part,  or  to  modify  it,  to  the  extent  and 
for  such  time  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  such 
injury."     (3  CFR,  1948  Supp.,  p.  231.) 

Executive  Order  10082,  October  5, 1949 : 

"10.  There  shall  be  applicable  to  each  tariff  con- 
cession granted,  or  other  obligations  incurred,  byj 
the  United  States  in  any  trade  agreement  hereafter 
entered  into  a  clause  providing  in  effect  that  if, 
as  a  result  of  unforeseen  developments  and  of  such 
concession  or  other  obligation,  any  article  is  being 
imported  in  such  relatively  increased  quantities 
and  under  such  conditions  as  to  cause  or  threaten 
serious  injury  to  the  domestic  industry  producing 
like  or  directly  competitive  articles,  the  United 
States  shall  be  free  to  withdraw  or  modify  the  con- 
cession, or  suspend  the  other  obligation,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  to  the  extent  and  for  such  time  as  may 
be  necessary  to  prevent  such  injury."  (3  CFR. 
1949  Supp.,  p.  127.) 

II — Provisions  in  Trade  Agreements 

Trade  Agreement  with  Argentina,  October  14 
1941: 


U 


ARTICLE  XII 

"1.  If  the  Government  of  either  country  shoulc 
consider  that  any  circumstance,  or  any  measun 
adopted  by  the  other  Government,  even  though  il 
does  not  conflict  with  the  terms  of  this  Agreement 
has  the  effect  of  nullifying  or  impairing  any  objeci 
of  the  Agreement  or  of  prejudicing  an  industry 
or  the  commerce  of  that  country,  such  other  Gov 
ernment  shall  give  sympathetic  consideration  t< 
such  representations  or  proposals  as  may  be  madt 
with  a  view  to  effecting  a  mutually  satisfactory 
adjustment  of  the  matter.  If  no  agreement  is 
reached  with  respect  to  such  representations  o: 
proposals,  the  Government  making  them  shall  b« 
free  to  suspend  or  terminate  this  Agreement  ii 
whole  or  in  part  on  thirty  days'  written  notice.' 
(56  Stat.  (pt.  2)  1696,  1697.) 

Trade  Agreement  with  Uruguay,  July  21, 1942 : 


u 


ARTICLE  XII 

"1.  If  the  Government  of  either  country  shouh 
consider  that  any  circumstance,  or  any  measur 
adopted  by  the  other  Government,  even  though  i 
does  not  conflict  with  the  terms  of  this  Agreement 
has  the  effect  of  nullifying  or  impairing  any  objec 
of  the  Agreement  or  of  prejudicing  an  industr; 
or  the  commerce  of  that  country,  such  other  Gov 
ernment  shall  give  sympathetic  consideration  t 
such  representations  or  proposals  as  may  be  mad/ 
with  a  view  to  effecting  a  mutually  satisfactor 
adjustment  of  the  matter.  If  no  agreement  i 
reached  with  respect  to  such  representations  o 
proposals,  the  Government  making  them  shall  b 
free  to  suspend  or  terminate  this  Agreement  i 
whole  or  in  part  on  thirty  days'  written  notice. 
(56  Stat.  (pt.  2)  1635.) 
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Trade  Agreement  with  Iran,  April  8,  1943: 


.. 


ARTICLE  IX 

"1.  If  the  Government  of  either  country  should 
consider  that  any  circumstance,  or  any  measure 
adopted  by  the  other  Government,  even  though  it 
does  not  conflict  with  the  terms  of  this  Agreement, 
has  the  effect  of  nullifying  or  impairing  any  ob- 
ject of  the  Agreement  or  of  prejudicing  an  indus- 
try or  the  commerce  of  that  country,  such  other 
Government  shall  give  sympathetic  consideration 
to  such  written  representations  or  proposals  as 
may  be  made  with  a  view  to  effecting  a  mutually 
satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  matter.  If  agree- 
ment is  not  reached  with  respect  to  the  matter 
within  thirty  days  after  such  representations  or 
proposals  are  received,  the  Government  which 
made  them  shall  be  free,  within  fifteen  days  after 
the  expiration  of  the  aforesaid  period  of  thirty 
days,  to  terminate  this  Agreement  in  whole  or  in 
part  on  thirty  days'  written  notice."  (58  Stat, 
(pt.  2)  1327.) 

Trade  Agreement  with  Iceland,  August  27,  1943 : 


u 


ARTICLE  XII 


"If  the  Government  of  either  country  should 
consider  that  any  circumstance,  or  any  measure 
adopted  by  the  other  Government,  even  though 
it  does  not  conflict  with  the  terms  of  this  Agree- 
ment, has  the  effect  of  nullifying  or  impairing 
any  object  of  the  Agreement  or  of  prejudicing  an 
industry  or  the  commerce  of  that  country,  such 
other  Government  shall  give  sympathetic  con- 
sideration to  such  written  representations  or  pro- 
posals as  may  be  made  with  a  view  to  effecting  a 
mutually  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  matter. 
If  agreement  is  not  reached  with  respect  to  the 
matter  within  thirty  days  after  such  represen- 
tations or  proposals  are  received,  the  Government 
which  made  them  shall  be  free,  within  fifteen  days 
after  the  expiration  of  the  aforesaid  period  of 
thirty  days,  to  terminate  this  Agreement  in  whole 
or  in  part  on  thirty  days'  written  notice."  (57 
Stat.  (pt.  2)  1086.) 

Trade  Agreement  with  Paraguay,  September  12, 
1946: 


u 


ARTICLE   XII 

"1.  If,  as  a  result  of  unforeseen  developments 
and  of  the  concession  granted  on  any  article 
enumerated  and  described  in  the  Schedules  an- 
nexed to  this  Agreement,  such  article  is  being  im- 
ported in  such  increased  quantities  and  under  such 
conditions  as  to  cause  or  threaten  serious  injury 
to  domestic  producers  of  like  or  similar  articles, 
the  Government  of  either  country  shall  be  free  to 
withdraw  the  concession,  in  whole  or  in  part,  or 
to  modify  it  to  the  extent  and  for  such  time  as 
may  be  necessary  to  prevent  such  injury.  Ac- 
cordingly, if  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America  finds  as  a  fact  that  imports  of  any 
article  enumerated  and  described  in  Schedule  II 
are  entering  the  United  States  of  America  under 


the  circumstances  specified  in  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, he  shall  determine  whether  the  withdrawal, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  of  the  concessions  with  regard 
to  the  article,  or  any  modification  of  the  conces- 
sion, by  the  imposition  of  quantitative  regulations 
or  otherwise,  is  necessary  to  prevent  such  injury, 
and  he  shall,  if  he  finds  that  the  public  interest 
will  be  served  thereby,  proclaim  such  finding  and 
determination,  and  on  and  after  the  effective  date 
specified  in  such  proclamation,  and  so  long  as  such 
proclamation  remains  in  effect,  imports  of  the 
article  into  the  United  States  of  America  shall  be 
subject  to  the  customs  treatment  so  determined  to 
be  necessary  to  prevent  such  injury.  Similarly, 
if  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Paraguay 
finds  as  a  fact  that  any  article  enumerated  and 
described  in  Schedule  I  is  being  imported  into  the 
Republic  of  Paraguay  under  the  circumstances 
specified,  it  may,  if  it  finds  that  the  public  interest 
will  be  served  thereby,  withdraw  in  whole  or  in 
part  the  concession  with  regard  to  the  article,  or 
modify  the  concession  by  the  imposition  of  quanti- 
tative regulations  or  otherwise,  to  the  extent  and 
for  such  time  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  such 
injury. 

"2.  Before  the  Government  of  either  country 
shall  withdraw  or  modify  a  concession  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  1  of  this  Article, 
it  shall  give  notice  in  writing  to  the  Government 
of  the  other  country  as  far  in  advance  as  may  be 
practicable  and  shall  afford  such  other  Govern- 
ment an  opportunity  to  consult  with  it  in  respect 
of  the  proposed  action;  and  if  agreement  with 
respect  thereto  is  not  reached  the  Government 
which  proposes  to  take  such  action  shall,  neverthe- 
less, be  free  to  do  so  and  the  other  Government 
shall  be  free  within  thirty  days  after  such  action 
is  taken  to  terminate  this  Agreement  in  whole  or 
in  part  on  thirty  days'  written  notice."  (61  Stat, 
(pt.  3)  2700,  2701.) 

General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  October 
30,  1947 : 

"article  XIX 

"EMERGENCY  ACTION  ON  IMPORTS  OF  PARTICULAR 
PRODUCTS 

"1.  (a)  If,  as  a  result  of  unforeseen  develop- 
ments and  of  the  effect  of  the  obligations  incurred 
by  a  contracting  party  under  this  Agreement,  in- 
cluding tariff  concessions,  any  product  is  being  im- 
ported into  the  territory  of  that  contracting  party 
in  such  increased  quantities  and  under  such  con- 
ditions as  to  cause  or  threaten  serious  injury  to 
domestic  producers  in  that  territory  of  like  or 
directly  competitive  products,  the  contracting 
party  shall  be  free,  in  respect  of  such  product, 
and  to  the  extent  and  for  such  time  as  may  be 
necessary  to  prevent  or  remedy  such  injury,  to  sus- 
pend the  obligation  in  whole  or  in  part  or  to  with- 
draw or  modify  the  concession. 

"(b)  If  any  product,  which  is  the  subject  of  a 
concession  with  respect  to  a  preference,  is  being 
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imported  into  the  territory  of  a  contracting  party 
in  the  circumstances  set  forth  in  sub-paragraph 
(a)  of  this  paragraph,  so  as  to  cause  or  threaten 
serious  injury  to  domestic  producers  of  like  or 
directly  competitive  products  in  the  territory  of  a 
contracting  party  which  receives  or  received  such 
preference,  the  importing  contracting  party  shall 
be  free,  if  that  other  contracting  party  so  requests, 
to  suspend  the  relevant  obligation  in  whole  or  in 
part  or  to  withdraw  or  modify  the  concession  in 
respect  of  the  product,  to  the  extent  and  for  such 
time  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  or  remedy 
such  injury. 

"2.  Before  any  contracting  party  shall  take 
action  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  1 
of  this  Article,  it  shall  give  notice  in  writing  to 
the  Contracting  Parties  as  far  in  advance  as  may 
be  practicable  and  shall  afford  the  Contracting 
Parties  and  those  contracting  parties  having  a 
substantial  interest  as  exporters  of  the  product 
concerned  an  opportunity  to  consult  with  it  in 
respect  of  the  proposed  action.  When  such  notice 
is  given  in  relation  to  a  concession  with  respect  to 
a  preference,  the  notice  shall  name  the  contracting 
party  which  has  requested  the  action.  In  critical 
circumstances,  where  delay  would  cause  damage 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  repair,  action  under 
paragraph  1  of  this  Article  may  be  taken  pro- 
visionally without  prior  consultation,  on  the  con- 
dition that  consultation  shall  be  effected  im- 
mediately after  taking  such  action. 

"3.  (a)  If  agreement  among  the  interested  con- 
tracting parties  with  respect  to  the  action  is  not 
reached,  the  contracting  party  which  proposes  to 
take  or  continue  the  action  shall,  nevertheless,  be 
free  to  do  so,  and  if  such  action  is  taken  or  con- 
tinued, the  affected  contracting  parties  shall  then 
be  free,  not  later  than  ninety  days  after  such  action 
is  taken,  to  suspend,  upon  the  expiration  of  thirty 
days  from  the  day  on  which  written  notice  of 
such  suspension  is  received  by  the  Contracting 
Parties,  the  application  to  the  trade  of  the  con- 
tracting party  taking  such  action,  or,  in  the  case 
envisaged  in  paragraph  1  (b)  of  this  Article,  to 
the  trade  of  the  contracting  party  requesting  such 
action,  of  such  substantially  equivalent  obligations 
or  concessions  under  this  Agreement  the  suspen- 
sion of  which  the  Contracting  Parties  do  not 
disapprove. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sub- 
paragraph (a)  of  this  paragraph,  where  action  is 
taken  under  paragraph  2  of  this  Article  without 
prior  consultation  and  causes  or  threatens  serious 
injury  in  the  territory  of  a  contracting  party  to 
the  domestic  producers  of  products  affected  by 
the  action,  that  contracting  party  shall,  where 
delay  would  cause  damage  difficult  to  repair,  be 
free  to  suspend,  upon  the  taking  of  the  action  and 
throughout  the  period  of  consultation,  such  obli- 
gations or  concessions  as  may  be  necessary  to  pre- 
vent or  remedy  the  injury."  (61  Stat.  (pt.  5)  A58 
to  A60.) 


Agreement  with  Switzerland,  October  13,  1950 : 

"1.  If,  as  a  result  of  unforeseen  developments 
and  of  the  effect  of  the  obligations  incurred  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  or  of 
Switzerland  under  the  Trade  Agreement  signed  in 
Washington  January  9, 1936,  including  tariff  con- 
cessions, any  product  is  being  imported  into  the 
territory  of  either  country  in  such  relatively  in- 
creased quantities  and  under  such  conditions  as 
to  cause  or  threaten  serious  injury  to  the  domestic 
industry  in  that  territory  producing  like  or  di- 
rectly competitive  products,  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  or  of  Switzerland 
shall  be  free,  in  respect  of  such  product,  and  to  the 
extent  and  for  such  time  as  may  be  necessary  to 
prevent  or  remedy  such  injury,  to  suspend  the 
obligation  in  whole  or  in  part  or  to  withdraw  or 
modify  the  concession. 

"2.  Before  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
or  of  Switzerland  shall  take  action  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  Paragraph  one  above,  it  shall 
give  notice  in  writing  to  the  other  Government  as 
far  in  advance  as  may  be  practicable  and  shall 
afford  such  other  Government  an  opportunity  to 
consult  with  it  in  respect  of  the  proposed  action 
and  with  respect  to  such  compensatory  modifica- 
tions of  the  Trade  Agreement  as  may  be  deemed 
appropriate,  to  the  extent  practicable  maintaining 
the  general  level  of  reciprocal  and  mutually  ad- 
vantageous concessions  in  the  Agreement.  If 
agreement  between  the  two  Governments  is  not 
reached  as  a  result  of  such  consultation,  the  Gov- 
ernment which  proposes  to  take  the  action  under 
Paragraph  one  shall,  nevertheless,  be  free  to  do 
so  and,  if  such  action  is  taken,  the  other  Govern- 
ment shall  be  free,  not  later  than  ninety  days 
after  the  action  has  been  taken  and  on  thirty  days' 
written  notice,  to  suspend  the  application  to  the 
trade  of  the  Government  taking  action  under  Para- 
graph one  of  substantially  equivalent  obligations 
or  concessions  under  said  Trade  Agreement.  The 
Government  taking  action  under  Paragraph  one 
shall  then  be  free,  within  thirty  days  after  such 
suspension  takes  effect,  to  terminate  said  Trade 
Agreement  on  thirty  days'  written  notice.  In 
critical  circumstances,  where  delay  would  cause 
damage  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  repair,  action 
under  Paragraph  one  may  be  taken  provisionally 
without  prior  consultation,  under  the  condition 
that  consultation  shall  be  effected  immediately 
after  taking  such  action.  Where  an  action  taken 
without  prior  consultation  causes  or  threatens  to 
cause  serious  injury  in  the  territory  of  the  other* 
Government  to  the  domestic  producers  of  products 
affected  by  the  action,  that  Government  shall,! 
where  delay  would  cause  damage  difficult  to  repair, 
be  free  to  suspend,  upon  the  taking  of  the  action,1 
and  throughout  the  period  of  consultation,  such 
obligations  or  concessions  as  may  be  necessaiy  td 
prevent  or  remedy  the  injury."  (16  F.  R.  11945. 
11946.) 
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Recommendation  for  Further  Extension  of  1948  Rubber  Act 


Message  of  the  President  to  the  Congress 1 


[Released  to  the  press  oy  the  White  House  January  14] 

On  January  14,  1950,  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Rubber  Act  of  1948, 1  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  my  recommendations  concerning  the 
synthetic  rubber  industry  in  the  United  States,  to- 
gether with  a  report  on  the  subject  from  the  As- 
sistant to  the  President.  That  report  included  a 
history  of  the  synthetic  rubber  industry,  an  analy- 
sis of  its  current  status,  and  a  comprehensive  re- 
view of  the  problems  of  disposal  of  the  Govern- 
ment-owned plants.  This  message,  therefore,  is 
limited  to  consideration  of  the  character  and  sig- 
nificance of  important  changes  during  the  past  2 
years. 

Six  months  after  my  previous  report  on  syn- 
thetic rubber  was  prepared,  and  one  day  after  I 
signed  the  bill  extending  the  Eubber  Act  of  1948 
until  June  30,  1952,  North  Korean  Communist 
forces  crossed  the  38th  parallel  in  Korea.  Less 
than  6  months  later,  when  these  invaders  had  been 
hurled  back,  Chinese  Communist  forces  crossed 
into  Korea  from  Manchuria. 

The  Communist  aggression  in  Korea  has  demon- 
strated to  the  world  beyond  any  doubt  the  true  in- 
tentions of  the  Soviet  leaders,  and  their  willing- 
ness to  use  armed  attack,  if  necessary,  to  accom- 
plish their  objectives.  The  Korean  invasion  has 
made  it  eminently  plain  that  the  entire  free  world 
lives  in  the  constant  danger  of  further  Commu- 
nist aggression.  United  Nations  successes  in 
Korea  have  been  great,  but  the  threat  of  a  third 
world  war  is  still  very  real  and  very  menacing. 

To  meet  this  threat,  this  Nation,  together  with 
the  other  nations  allied  with  us,  has  undertaken  a 
vast  preparedness  program.  This  program  in- 
volves raising  and  equipping  promptly  sufficient 
armed  forces  to  resist  aggression  if  it  should  come, 
and  expanding  our  mobilization  base  so  that  we 
will  be  able  to  shift  quickly  to  a  full  war  footing 
if  that  should  prove  necessary.  This  involves,  in 
turn,  assuring  an  adequate  and  uninterrupted  sup- 
ply of  the  critical  materials  needed  for  defense 
production. 

The  problem  is  particularly  acute  in  the  case  of 
rubber.   Most  of  the  world's  natural  rubber  is  pro- 
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duced  in  Southeast  Asia  where  Communist  sub- 
version and  sabotage  are  now  a  serious  problem. 
Communist  invasion  of  these  areas  is  an  ever- 
present  possibility. 

A  stockpile  of  natural  rubber  is  a  partial  pro- 
tection against  loss  of  production  in  these  areas. 
I  am  happy  to  report  that  in  the  past  2  years,  de- 
spite Communist  activities  in  rubber-producing 
areas,  natural  rubber  production  has  been  main- 
tained at  high  levels,  and  despite  soaring  world 
demand  for  rubber,  we  have  made  substantial 
progress  in  accumulating  a  natural  rubber  stock- 
pile. Our  minimum  objectives  will  soon  be  met, 
and  if  international  conditions  do  not  worsen,  it 
may  be  possible  to  begin  soon  to  taper  off  our 
stockpile  purchasing  of  rubber. 

Our  accelerated  rate  of  stockpiling  in  the  past  2 
years  has  been  made  possible  largely  by  the  ex- 
istence of  our  synthetic  rubber  industry.  Gov- 
ernment operation  of  the  synthetic  rubber  plants 
over  the  past  2  years  has  been  highly  successful. 
Total  production  in  Government-owned  plants  has 
been  increased  from  an  annual  rate  of  270,000  tons 
in  January  1950  to  a  present  annual  rate  of  850,000 
tons,  and  we  should  be  able  to  reach  950,000  tons 
within  a  few  months.  This  is  a  remarkable  record 
and  reflects  credit  both  on  the  Government  offi- 
cials directing  the  program  and  the  private  con- 
cerns reactivating  and  operating  the  plants  for 
the  Government. 

In  reviewing  the  Government's  synthetic  rubber 
activities,  it  is  important  to  distinguish  between 
GR-S,  the  general  purpose  rubber  used  chiefly  in 
tires  but  also  in  many  other  products,  and  butyl, 
a  special  purpose  rubber  used  primarily  in  inner 
tubes. 

GR-S  was  being  produced  in  Government- 
owned  plants  in  January  1950  at  an  annual  rate 
of  217,000  tons.  In  the  spring  of  1950,  produc- 
tion was  increased  to  meet  rising  demand,  and 
following  the  Korean  invasion,  all  stand-by  facil- 
ities were  reactivated  and  expansions  of  capacity 
of  existing  plants  were  undertaken.  At  present, 
Government  production  of  GR-S  is  at  an  annual 
rate  of  770,000  tons,  and  is  expected  to  rise  to  an 
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annual  rate  of  860,000  tons  by  the  third  quarter 
of  this  year. 

During  most  of  the  past  year  and  a  half,  be- 
cause of  the  time  required  to  reactivate  stand-by 
facilities,  it  was  not  possible  to  increase  production 
fast  enough  to  meet  rising  demand.  In  recent 
months,  however,  production  has  kept  ahead  of 
demand  and  allocation  controls  over  GR-S  have 
recently  been  terminated.  It  is  anticipated  that 
production  in  1952  will  not  only  meet  all  do- 
mestic demands  but  will  also  provide  a  substan- 
tial margin  for  export,  thus  facilitating  stockpile 
purchases  of  natural  rubber. 

Increased  costs,  particularly  the  high  costs  of 
feedstocks  produced  from  alcohol  which  have  been 
required  to  achieve  the  present  levels  of  GR-S  pro- 
duction, have  necessitated  increasing  the  price  of 
GR-S  from  18y2  cents  a  pound  to  26  cents  in  or- 
der to  operate  the  GR-S  facilities,  as  a  whole, 
without  loss. 

Two  technological  developments  have  improved 
the  ability  of  GR-S  to  compete  with  natural  rub- 
ber. First,  "cold  rubber,"  a  type  of  GR-S,  which 
was  a  relatively  new  product  2  years  ago,  has 
proved  to  be  superior  to  natural  rubber  in  most 
tire  treads.  Second,  it  has  been  found  that  low- 
cost  oil  can  be  added,  as  an  extender,  in  the  pro- 
duction of  GR-S,  thus  introducing  important  cost 
savings  with  no  significant  change  in  quality. 
Research  investigations  now  in  process  promise 
further  advances. 

As  a  result  of  these  technological  developments, 
GR-S  is  in  a  better  position  to  compete  with  natu- 
ral rubber  than  it  was  2  years  ago.  It  is  still  prob- 
able, however,  that  GR-S  could  not  compete  for 
bulk  uses  with  natural  rubber  offered  at  sig- 
nificantly lower  prices  over  a  considerable  period 
of  time. 

Butyl  production,  in  January  1950,  was  at  an 
annual  rate  of  52,000  tons  in  the  two  Government- 
owned  butyl  plants.  Present  production  is  about 
80,000  tons  and  capacity  of  the  plants  is  being 
expanded  to  an  annual  rate  of  90,000  tons  by  the 
middle  of  this  year.  Because  of  increased  costs, 
the  price  was  increased  in  December  1950  from 
18y2  cents  to  20%  cents  a  pound  in  order  to  per- 
mit continued  operation  without  loss. 

Demand  for  butyl  has  far  exceeded  production 
since  Korea.  This  rising  demand  was  the  cumu- 
lative result  of  the  high  level  of  production  of 
automotive  tubes,  the  high  price  of  natural  rub- 
ber relative  to  butyl,  and  restrictions  on  the  use 
of  natural  rubber.  Growing  recognition  of  the 
superiority  of  butyl  over  natural  rubber  for  inner 
tubes,  and  the  potential  usefulness  of  butyl  in 
nontransportation  products,  indicate  that  demand 
for  butyl  will  probably  continue  to  exceed  capacity 
output  of  the  two  plants. 

Research  in  butyl  rubber  has  been  entirely  pri- 
vately financed.  A  number  of  new  applications 
for  this  rubber,  now  the  lowest  priced  new  rub- 
ber available,  have  been  developed.    In  particu- 
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lar,  research  on  all-butyl  passenger  tires  has  yield- 
ed very  promising  results  which  could  result  in 
a  many-fold  increase  in  demand  for  butyl. 

The  experience  of  the  last  2  years  reinforces 
the  conclusions  of  the  1950  report,  to  the  effect 
that  butyl  is  in  a  strong  position  to  compete  wit! 
natural  rubber. 


Recommendations 

The  fact  of  open  conflict  and  the  demonstrated 
threat  of  further  aggression,  the  fact  that  our] 
stockpile  goals  have  not  yet  been  fully  met,  and 
the  fact  that  we  are  fully  utilizing  the  available 
capacity  for  producing  synthetic  rubber,  require 
that  we  avoid  actions  which  could  interfere  with 
continued  production  of  synthetic  rubber  to  meet 
all  our  needs.  My  recommendations  are  prepared 
with  this  objective  in  mind. 

As  I  pointed  out  2  years  ago,  difficult  disposal 
problems  result  from  the  large  number  of  plants 
in  the  GR-S  segment  of  the  Government  synthetic 
rubber  program.  The  possibility  of  a  need  for 
Government  support  of  GR-S  for  security  pur- 
poses in  the  event  of  a  sharp  decline  in  the  price 
of  natural  rubber  creates  further  problems.  The 
1950  report  also  pointed  out  that  among  the  main 
advantages  of  Government  ownership  are  the  effi- 
ciencies and  economies  of  operation  of  the  entire 
GR-S  industry  as  an  integrated  unit.  These  could 
probably  not  be  fully  maintained  if  the  plants 
were  owned  by  a  number  of  independent  com- 
panies. Disposal  of  the  GR-S  facilities  might 
result  in  occasional  losses  of  production  because 
of  the  loss  of  coordinated  operation  of  the  GR-S 
and  feedstock  facilities  and  the  loss  of  the  flexi- 
bility of  integrated  operations.  The  possibility 
of  such  losses  must  be  avoided  under  present  cir- 
cumstances, when  maximum  production  is  essen- 
tial. 

This  factor  is  not  present  in  the  case  of  the  two 
butyl  facilities.  Each  of  these  facilities  is  a  highly 
integrated  plant,  and  disposal  should  involve  no 
significant  interference  with  plant  operation. 

One  reason  for  disposing  of  the  butyl  facilities 
is  currently  more  relevant  that  it  was  when  the, 
1950  report  was  written.  As  noted  above,  the  de- 
mand for  butyl  is  considerably  above  the  capacity 
of  the  existing  plants.  Additional  butyl  capacity 
would  be  highly  advantageous.  Although  there 
is  nothing  in  the  present  law  to  prevent  private 
firms  from  constructing  a  butyl  plant,  they  are  re- 
luctant to  do  so  when  it  means  entering  into  com- 
petition with  the  Government  operating  on  a  "no 
profit-no  loss"  basis.  It  would  obviously  be  de- 
sirable to  create  circumstances  which  would  stim- 
ulate private  business  interests  in  building  addi- 
tional facilities. 

Two  years  ago  I  recommended  that  the  Congress 
authorize  transfer  of  the  Government's  rubber  fa- 
cilities to  private  ownership  and  recommended  a 
disposal  plan.    It  is  still  my  belief  that  it  woulc 
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b  in  the  national  interest  to  have  the  authority 
)  dispose  of  the  synthetic  rubber  plants.  For  the 
jasons  I  have  just  given,  however,  and  in  consid- 
ration  of  the  action  taken  by  the  Congress  in  June 
950  in  extending  the  Rubber  Act  of  1948,  it  is  my 
inclusion  that  disposal  of  GR-S  facilities  should 
e  temporarily  deferred.  I  therefore  recommend 
lat  the  Rubber  Act  of  1948,  with  respect  to  GR-S, 
e  extended  for  another  2  years.  With  respect 
>  butyl,  I  should  like  to  suggest  that  the  Congress 
ive  consideration  to  authorizing  disposal  of  these 
lants  according  to  the  general  principles  out- 
ned  in  my  previous  report,  and  to  the  termina- 
ton  of  authority  to  require  the  consumption  of 
utyl  rubber.  I  believe,  however,  that  under 
ither  alternative — disposal  with  security  safe- 
nards,  or  continued  Government  ownership — the 
lational  security  will  be  fully  protected.  I  have 
ieen  so  advised  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

I  have  consulted  the  Chairman  and  members 
f  the  National  Security  Resources  Board  in  the 
•reparation  of  this  report. 

Harry  S.  Truman 

The  White  House, 
January  14, 1952. 
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nternational   Information 
Administration  Established 

Released  to  the  press  January  18] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Jan- 
lary  18  the  establishment  of  the  International  In- 
iormation  Administration  to  conduct  its  consoli- 
lated  international  information  and  educational 
sxchange  activities.  Wilson  Compton,  former  in- 
lustry  executive  and  former  president  of  the  State 
College  of  Washington,  was  named  as  the  Admin- 
strator  of  the  new  organization.  Under  the  new 
|)lan  the  international  information  operation  will 
,)e  given  a  higher  status  reflecting  the  increased 
mportance  of  its  work.  Its  Administrator  will 
•eport  directly  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  Compton  will  assume  the  operational  re- 
sponsibilities for  the  international  information 
ind  educational  exchange  programs  formerly  car- 
•ied  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Public 
Affairs,  along  with  the  responsibilities  formerly 
sarried  by  the  General  Manager  of  these  programs. 
The  General  Managership  has  recently  been  filled 
)n  an  acting  basis  by  Thurman  L.  Barnard,  f  or- 
ner  vice  president  of  a  major  advertising  agency, 
vho  is  now  undertaking  certain  overseas  inspec- 
ion  and  evaluation  assignments  for  the  Secretary, 
)eginning  in  the  Far  East.  Both  Assistant  Sec- 
'etary   Edward  W.   Barrett   and  Mr.   Barnard 


helped  develop  the  new  plan  and  both  recommend- 
ed it  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

The  purpose  of  the  reorganization  is  to  give  the 
foreign  information  program  added  impetus  by 
setting  up  its  operational  head  directly  under  the 
Secretary  of  State,  giving  him  undivided  respon- 
sibility and  a  clear  line  of  authority  over  his  pro- 
gram from  start  to  finish,  while  assuring  that  the 
information  program  continues  to  be  operated  in 
full  support  of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  The  Admin- 
istrator will  have  the  complete  job  of  operating 
the  foreign  information  and  educational  exchange 
program. 

The  Department  explained  that  the  new  plan  is 
designed  to  provide  greater  operational  flexibility 
while  maintaining  close  ties  between  the  foreign 
information  and  educational  exchange  program 
abroad  and  foreign  policy  as  a  whole.  It  is  in- 
tended to  preserve  completely  the  essential  con- 
nections between  the  operating  information  pro- 
gram and  those  areas  of  the  Department  which 
provide  intelligence  and  foreign-policy  guidance. 
For  this  purpose  it  is  planned  to  keep  the  necessary 
foreign  information  staffs  in  each  of  the  regional 
bureaus  and  to  keep  the  International  Information 
Administration  completely  tied  in  with  the  De- 
partment's communications  and  intelligence 
services. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  for  Public  Affairs  will 
hereafter  concentrate  on  serving  as  top  policy 
adviser  to  the  Secretary  on  information  and  psy- 
chological considerations  in  the  foreign-policy 
field  and  participating  in  top  policy  considera- 
tions in  the  Department.  He  will  have  no  direct 
operational  responsibilities  in  the  international 
field. 

The  Department's  foreign-information  pro- 
gram is  based  primarily  on  the  Smith-Mundt  Act, 
which  was  passed  by  Congress  in  1948.  The  pro- 
gram has  been  rapidly  expanded  in  the  last  year 
following  the  appropriation  in  the  fall  of  1950 
of  more  money  for  what  the  President  called  a 
"Campaign  of  Truth."  During  the  current  fiscal 
year  the  program  has  available  $85,000,000  appro- 
priated under  Public  Law  402,  Public  Law  584, 
and  certain  other  subsidiary  legislation.  The  De- 
partment also  has  additional  funds  for  the  con- 
struction of  radio  transmitters  at  various  locations 
in  the  United  States  and  abroad. 

In  addition  to  the  "Voice  of  America"  radio  net- 
work, which  now  carries  the  message  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy  to  foreign  peoples  in  46  languages, 
Mr.  Compton  will  head  an  organization  which 
also  uses  motion  pictures,  books,  pamphlets,  ex- 
hibits, educational  exchanges,  information  cen- 
ters, and  other  media  in  the  fight  for  peace  with 
freedom  and  resistance  to  Communist  propaganda 
throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  Compton,  who  was  president  of  Washington 
State  College  from  1944  to  1951,  has  had  a  career 
as  a  business  administrator,  economist,  lawyer,  and 
Government  official. 
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1/hat  Is  Point  Four? 


Address  by  Secretary  Acheson 1 


There  could  be  no  tribute  more  fitting  to  the 
nemory  of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  than  this 
urogram  dedicated  to  the  Point  Four  idea. 

The  whole  idea  of  Point  Four  is  one  that  looks 
oward  the  future  with  boldness  and  imagination, 
is  did  Franklin  Roosevelt. 

Indeed,  there  are  signs  that  his  own  thoughts 
vere  turning  in  this  direction  in  the  last  months 
)f  his  life. 

When  Franklin  Roosevelt  was  returning  from 
Europe  on  what  turned  out  to  be  his  last  voyage, 
me  of  the  matters  that  preoccupied  him  was  the 
•elation  between  underdeveloped  areas  and  the 
problem  of  world  peace. 

In  the  course  of  a  press  conference  on  board  the 
^uincy,  he  spoke  prophetically  of  the  need  for 
lelping  the  people  of  Iran  and  the  other  countries 
)f  the  Middle  East  with  irrigation,  reforestation, 
iducation,  and  health — the  very  things  we  are  now 
:arrying  forward  vigorously  under  the  trade- 
nark  of  Point  Four. 

Both  in  Europe  and  in  Asia,  the  war  was  still 
•aging,  but  his  mind  was  already  turning  to  the 
problems  of  keeping  the  peace  after  the  guns  had 
)een  stilled. 

These  problems,  however,  were  to  be  the  burden 
)f  another  man.  Less  than  2  months  later,  the 
iwesome  responsibilities  of  the  Presidency  be- 
came the  duty  of  a  man  whose  resolute  courage 
ind  staunch  character  have  led  and  inspired  peo- 
ple everywhere  in  the  cause  of  world  peace — 
rlarry  S.  Truman. 

It  was  for  President  Truman  to  carry  on  with 
he  task  begun  by  President  Roosevelt  of  building 
he  United  Nations  and  repairing  the  destruction 
)f  that  terrible  war. 

And  to  him  also  fell  the  task  of  leading  the 
!ree  nations  in  the  resolute  defense  of  their  free- 
lom  against  the  renewal  of  aggression. 

These  have  been  magnificent  achievements. 
But  there  is  another  that  history  will  credit  espe- 
cially to  the  account  of  President  Truman.  His 
.vas  the  practical  imagination  that  conceived  the 
urogram  known  throughout  the  world  simply  as 
Point  Four. 


1  Made  before  the  Americans  for  Democratic  Action 
it  New  York,  N.  Y.,  on  Jan.  25  and  released  to  the  press  on 
he  same  date. 


Three  Years  of  Progress 

Today,  3  years  to  the  month  since  President 
Truman  announced  this  "bold,  new  program"  of 
technical  cooperation,  and  l1/^  years  since  it  went 
into  operation,  Point  Four  has  become  a  settled 
part  of  American  foreign  policy. 

And  although  the  program  is  young,  it  is 
already  apparent  that  Point  Four  is  a  success. 

Figures  do  not  reveal  the  whole  story,  but  they 
give  some  indication  of  progress. 

Under  the  Point  Four  Program,  we  now  have 
619  American  technicians  serving  in  34  countries, 
and  there  are  372  people  from  other  countries 
studying  techniques  here  in  the  United  States. 
All  told,  there  are  some  216  Point  Four  projects 
under  way  in  Latin  America,  Africa,  the  Middle 
East,  and  Asia.  And  side  by  side  with  these  are 
many  other  technical-cooperation  projects  being 
carried  on  by  the  United  Nations,  by  private  agen- 
cies, and  by  other  agencies  of  our  Government. 

But  tlais  is  primarily  a  human  enterprise  we 
are  talking  about — an  exchange  of  skills  and  in- 
formation— and  you  cannot  get  the  full  story  from 
statistics.  This  story  has  to  be  told  in  terms  of 
people. 

One  man  comes  to  mind  at  once.  A  man  who 
called  himself  "an  old  Oklahoma  dirt  farmer," 
became  one  of  the  best  ambassadors  the  American 
people  ever  had.  From  Azerbaijan  to  the 
Ganges,  people  will  remember  Henry  Garland 
Bennett  as  a  man  who  knew  how  to  make  things 
grow. 

I  have  elsewhere  paid  tribute  to  Mr.  Bennett 
and  his  three  associates,  who  lost  their  lives  last 
month  while  on  a  Point  Four  mission  in  Iran. 
It  was  a  tragic  loss.  Even  the  one  year  in  which 
Mr.  Bennett  served  as  Administrator  of  the  Tech- 
nical Cooperation  Administration  imprinted  in- 
delibly upon  the  program  his  sound  judgment 
and  his  sense  of  dedication. 

More  than  anywhere  else,  the  success  of  the 
Point  Four  Program  is  to  be  found  in  the  work 
of  hundreds  of  shirt-sleeve  diplomats  all  over  the 
world.  They  are  men  from  our  farming  states, 
who  ride  muleback  or  walk  among  the  farmers 
of  other  countries.  They  sift  the  soil  in  their 
gnarled  and  expert  hands,  and  they  know  how  to 
make  it  support  life. 
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I  speak  of  such  men  as  Horace  Holmes,  County 
Agent  from  Tennessee,  who  has  been  working 
miracles  in  India ;  and  Frank  Pinder,  of  Florida, 
who  has  walked  through  most  of  Liberia  like  a 
modern  Johnny  Appleseed,  leaving  a  trail  of 
growing  things  where  he  has  been.  Women,  too, 
play  a  gallant  part  in  this  pioneering  effort — 
women  like  Elizabeth  Clark  of  Jamestown,  K.  I., 
who  has  braved  tropical  heat  and  the  cold  of  high 
altitudes  to  teach  health  and  nutrition  to  villagers 
in  Peru,  Colombia,  and  Bolivia. 

Now,  I  have  heard  some  critics  paraphrase  Vol- 
taire's famous  remark,  and  say  that  this  Point 
Four  Program  is  neither  bold  nor  new,  and  isn't 
much  of  a  program. 

Of  course,  American  missionaries  have  been 
carrying  medical  and  agricultural  information  to 
the  world  for  many  years.  And  even  before  the 
Point  Four  Program  came  along,  this  Govern- 
ment was  doing  some  of  these  things  in  Latin 
America  and  elsewhere. 

But  these  Point  Four  activities  have  a  new  sig- 
nificance, which  makes  them  more  than  unrelated 
good  deeds.  Under  the  Point  Four  Program, 
these  activities  are  but  the  first  steps  in  a  process 
that  can  change — and  is  changing — the  whole  as- 
pect of  life  in  these  areas.  This  process  has  pro- 
found social  and  political  effects,  and  that  is  what 
makes  it  an  important  part  of  our  foreign  policy 
today. 

For  example,  the  work  of  Horace  Holmes  with 
a  group  of  Indian  farmers  in  one  small  area  in 
northern  India— not  more  than  100  square  miles 
in  size — has  been  followed  by  an  agreement  with 
the  Government  of  India  under  which  that  work 
will  be  multiplied  by  50  times.  In  the  small  dem- 
onstration area,  wheat  production  had  been 
doubled  by  means  that  were  simple  and  at  hand. 
It  is  believed  that  this  enlarged  program,  based 
on  that  demonstration,  will,  within  5  years,  elim- 
inate the  threat  of  famine  from  India,  and  in  10 
years,  will  double  India's  present  food  production. 

This  work  will  be  done  under  a  special  Indo- 
American  Technical  Cooperation  Fund,  to  be 
jointly  financed  by  the  two  Governments.  The 
fund  will  make  possible  the  establishment  of  50 
rural-urban  development  areas,  around  river  val- 
ley projects  and  tube  wells. 

Each  development  area  will  have  modern  hous- 
ing, good  schools,  improved  health  facilities,  and 
many  industrial  opportunities. 

But  that  isn't  all.  The  chain  reaction  of  eco- 
nomic development,  once  started,  goes  far  beyond 
the  immediate  range  of  Point  Four  work.  The 
work  of  the  fund  is  only  one  part  of  India's  new 
5-year  economic  development  plan.  Under  it, 
India,  using  the  facilities  of  the  Colombo  Plan 
and  of  seven  agencies  of  the  United  Nations,  is 
making  a  concerted  attack  on  illiteracy  and 
disease,  and  will  build  roads,  dams,  power  lines, 
factories,  hospitals,  and  schools. 

Here  is  a  program  that  illustrates  the  exciting 


possibilities  that  open  up  from  the  small  begin- 
nings of  the  Point  Four  project. 

Before  I  leave  this  discussion  of  the  Indo- 
American  Fund,  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  about 
the  man  whose  great  energy  and  good  will  con- 
tributed so  much  to  its  realization,  an  alumnus 
of  the  Americans  for  Democratic  Action  (Ada), 
our  Ambassador  to  India,  Chester  Bowles. 

With  that  limitless  energy  of  his,  Ambassador 
Bowles  has  in  3  months'  time  covered  most  of  the 
subcontinent  by  jeep  and  plane,  and  has  become  a 
friendly  and  familiar  figure  all  over  India.  His 
grasp  of  the  complex  problems  of  that  part  of  the 
world  is  a  great  asset  in  developing  a  closer  friend- 
ship between  India  and  the  United  States. 

Fundamental  Concepts  of  Point  Four 

Just  before  Mr.  Bennett  left  on  his  trip  to  the 
Middle  East,  he  dictated  a  memorandum  to  his 
staff,  in  which  he  expressed  some  concern  about 
the  misunderstandings  that  had  grown  up  about 
the  nature  of  the  Point  Four  Program.  He  had 
intended,  on  his  return,  to  devote  a  major  speech 
to  that  subject. 

Since  that,  sadly,  is  not  possible,  I  would  like  to 
discuss  with  you  this  evening  some  fundamentals 
of  the  Point  Four  Program  as  I  see  them. 

Most  people,  I  think,  agree  that  Point  Four  is  a 
good  idea,  even  if  they  may  not  know  much  about 
how  it  works.  But  the  program  suffers  quite  as 
much  from  its  friends  who  think  of  it  as  a  cure 
for  all  the  ills  of  the  world,  as  from  its  enemies 
who  dismiss  it  as  a  sentimental  give-away  notion. 

I  think  it  will  help  us  to  support  this  program 
intelligently  if  we  are  very  clear  about  why  we  are 
doing  this  Point  Four  Program,  and  just  what  it  is 
we  want  it  to  do  for  us. 

Now,  why  is  it  we  are  carrying  on  this  program  ? 

First  of  all,  we  can  clear  away  several  mistaker 
notions. 

It  is  not  philanthropy  that  motivates  us.  ] 
don't  think  we  need  to  be  embarrassed  to  admit  tc 
disinterested  idealism.  But  there  is  a  hard- 
headed  self-interest  in  this  program,  and  other  na- 
tions will  cooperate  with  us  with  more  confidence 
if  we  say  bluntly  why  we  are  in  it. 

Nor  is  the  Point  Four  Program  primarily  some- 
thing to  beat  down  the  Soviet  menace.  The  Soviet 
threat  is  very  real  and  dangerous,  and  the  success- 
ful operation  of  the  Point  Four  Program  does  heir, 
to  meet  it.  But  this  a  byproduct;  the  Progran 
has  a  much  more  enduring  and  fundamental  pur- 
pose than  that,  and  we  should  be  carrying  it  for 
ward  even  if  there  were  no  Soviet  threat. 

Finally,  although  the  Point  Four  Program  doe; 
have  the  effect  of  developing  overseas  markets  anc 
sources  of  raw  materials,  even  this  is  not  its  pri 
mary  purpose. 

Our  reasons,  I  think,  are  more  basic  than  am 
of  these  things. 

Point  Four,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  fundamenta 
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political  and  philosophical  idea.  It  grows  out  of 
our  whole  approach  to  the  problems  presented  by 
nature  to  civilization. 

One  hundred  and  seventy  years  ago,  de  Creve- 
coeur  wrote,  in  one  of  his  Letters  from  an  Ameri- 
can Farmer :  "Americans  are  the  western  pilgrims, 
who  are  carrying  along  with  them  that  great  mass 
of  arts,  sciences,  vigor  and  industry  which  began 
long  since  in  the  east;  they  will  finish  the  great 
circle." 

How  prophetic  those  words ! 

The  stream  of  civilization  of  which  we  are  a 
part  is  built  upon  the  confidence  of  man  that  he 
can  harmonize  his  purposes  with  the  forces  of 
nature. 

Not  for  us  the  fatalism  which  accepts  natural 
catastrophes  as  "the  will  of  God,"  and  shrugs 
helplessly  before  floods,  famines,  and  droughts. 

Not  for  us  the  philosophy  of  conflict,  between 
mankind  and  a  brutish  nature,  or  of  man  against 
man. 

Instead,  our  society  faces  the  forces  of  nature 
with  a  cheerful — perhaps  even  a  cocky — confi- 
dence, bolstered  no  doubt  by  the  experience  of  our 
forefathers  in  pushing  across  the  great  plains  and 
mountains  and  forests  of  this  continent  not  very 
many  years  ago. 

The  experience  of  the  courageous  sea  captain  a 
few  weeks  ago  captured  our  imagination,  not  just 
as  an  act  of  individual  heroism,  but  as  an  expres- 
sion of  the  discipline  of  a  captain's  duty  toward  his 
ship.  But  our  farmers  also  know  a  discipline 
toward  the  land ;  and  all  of  us  feel  the  discipline 
we  impose  upon  ourselves  of  our  duty  toward  our 
country  and  each  other. 

And  just  as  the  drama  of  the  sea  captain  brought 
into  play  the  organized  apparatus  of  society,  so 
also  does  our  society  organize  itself — although 
sometimes  belatedly,  it  is  true — to  support  men 
confronted  with  floods  and  droughts  and  the 
pestilences  and  vicissitudes  of  nature.  The  Tva 
and  the  Columbia  River  Development  are  symbols 
of  this  attitude.  So,  too,  are  the  farm  credit  sys- 
tems, the  agricultural  experiment  stations,  the 
farm  extension  system — and  the  Point  Four 
Program. 

These  are  not  philosophical  abstractions  I  have 
been  talking  about.  These  disciplines  of  society 
serve  a  practical  political  purpose;  they  are  the 
structure  and  the  fabric  of  our  system  of  respon- 
sible and  representative  government. 

Now  this  brings  us  close  to  the  heart  of  our  real 
interest  in  the  Point  Four  Program. 

It  is  our  faith — our  deepest  conviction — that 
representative  and  responsible  government  is  more 
deeply  in  accord  with  man's  nature  than  any  other 
system  of  government.  We  also  believe  that  repre- 
sentative and  responsible  governments  by  their 
nature  contribute  toward  world  peace. 

We  have  an  interest,  therefore,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  representative  and  responsible  govern- 
ments in  the  world,  since  it  creates  an  environment 


in  which  we  can  live  peacefully  and  continue  to 
develop  our  own  society.  This  is  the  central  pur- 
pose of  our  whole  foreign  policy. 

But  the  setting  in  which  we  operate  is  a  revolu- 
tionary one.  We  live  in  a  time  when  two  revolu- 
tionary movements  have  been  crisscrossing  the 
face  of  the  earth. 

One  of  these  is  the  revolution  of  technology, 
which  in  the  nineteenth  century,  brought  indus- 
trialization to  Western  Europe  and  North  Ameri- 
ca, and  is  now  beginning  to  stir  the  countries 
called  "underdeveloped." 

The  other  revolution  is  represented  by  our  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  and  our  Bill  of  Rights. 
I  am  speaking  of  the  contagious  ideas  of  liberty, 
justice,  and  independence  expressed  in  the  French 
and  American  Revolutions  just  a  century  and  three 
quarters  back.  This  is  the  ferment  we  see  at  work 
today  in  Asia,  Africa,  the  Middle  East,  and  else- 
where in  the  world. 

It  is  the  juncture  of  these  revolutionary  forces 
in  the  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world  that  gives 
meaning  to  the  Point  Four  Program.  For  the 
new  technology  gives  us  not  only  the  instruments 
of  a  better  life,  but  also  the  means  of  mass  com- 
munication and  education  by  which  to  transmit 
this  knowledge.  And  if,  in  so  doing,  we  can  help 
people  not  only  to  develop  the  soil,  the  water,  and 
the  resources  of  their  lands,  but  to  develop  the  cul- 
ture that  suits  them  and  fits  their  needs,  and  to 
fulfill  their  aspirations  for  responsible  and  more 
representative  government — then  these  revolution- 
ary forces  can  be  constructively  channeled,  and 
contribute  to  the  peace  of  the  world.  If  not,  the 
world  will  continue  to  be  swept  by  the  rip  tides  of 
conflict. 


Influence  on  Underdeveloped  Areas 

Now  if  we  look  at  the  Point  Four  Program  with 
these  things  in  mind,  a  number  of  interesting  con- 
siderations present  themselves  to  us. 

We  see  that  we  cannot  be  indifferent  to  the  social 
impact  of  our  ideas  and  our  science  upon  the  people 
in  these  parts  of  the  world.  The  revolutionary 
concepts  I  have  mentioned,  and  Western  educa- 
tion and  science  have  had  a  powerful  and  disquiet- 
ing impact  upon  some  sections  of  the  people  in  the 
so-called  backward  areas. 

This  has  been  true  particularly  of  urban  groups. 
These  people — students,  teachers,  small  merchants, 
professionals — although  but  a  small  proportion 
of  the  population,  have  been  most  sensitive  to  the 
impact  of  Western  modernism,  and  quickest  to  re- 
spond with  heightened  expectations.  But  in  the 
rigid  social  and  political  structures  which  prevail 
in  most  of  these  areas,  these  expectations  have  not 
been  readily  fulfilled. 

The  clash  between  modernism  and  traditional- 
ism has  been  violent.  The  result  has  been  bitter 
frustration,  which  has  increased  discontent  and  a 
search  for  radical  solutions. 
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In  some  areas,  the  rural  populations,  squeezed 
between  absentee  landlord  and  money  lender,  are 
aroused  from  centuries  of  passivity  by  desperation 
and  misery.  In  these  areas,  they  too  join  in  the 
search  for  radical  solutions. 

These  are  the  flames  of  discontent  that  feed  the 
fires  of  nationalism.  The  force  of  nationalism,  as 
we  have  seen  many  times  in  history,  can  be  either  a 
constructive  or  a  destructive  force.  It  is  capable 
of  energizing  a  whole  people  to  great  bursts  of 
creative  effort. 

But  it  can  also  lead  to  paths  of  violence,  to  jin- 
goism, hatred,  and  totalitarianism.  We  see  this 
happening  in  some  parts  of  the  world  today.  And 
when  this  happens,  it  is  not  only  self-destructive, 
but  it  jeopardizes  the  whole  fabric  of  peace  in  the 
world. 

This  creates  a  complex  problem  for  us  in  our 
relations  with  these  areas.  Our  present  security, 
in  the  face  of  the  grave  and  immediate  threat  of 
aggression  which  hangs  over  the  entire  world,  re- 
quires the  maximum  stability  possible  in  these 
areas.  But  our  long-term  interests  are  best  served 
if  people's  aspirations  for  representative  and  re- 
sponsible governments  are  fulfilled  in  a  peaceful 
and  orderly  fashion. 

This  requires  of  us  the  kind  of  wisdom,  as  Jus- 
tice Brandeis  used  to  say,  that  leads  a  man  not 
to  stand  in  front  of  an  approaching  locomotive. 
For  if  we  allow  ourselves  to  become  identified  with 
the  obstacles  to  change,  in  the  face  of  the  oncom- 
ing and  irrepressible  dynamic  forces  alive  in  these 
areas,  we  shall  intensify  the  conflict  and  alienate 
the  people  of  these  countries  from  our  side. 

But  if,  in  our  Point  Four  Program  and  all  other 
activities  that  affect  the  underdeveloped  areas,  we 
seek  to  encourage  and  assist  the  governments  of 
these  countries  to  deal  responsibly  and  effectively 
with  the  aspirations  of  the  people,  and  by  our 
influence  and  our  aid  assist  in  the  development  of 
representative  institutions — then  we  shall  be  serv- 
ing our  own  ultimate  interests  and  the  interests 
of  world  peace. 

Operating  Considerations 

This  analysis  suggests  not  only  a  general  em- 
phasis in  our  technical  cooperation  programs,  but 
a  number  of  specific  operating  considerations. 

One  is  that  we  need  to  give  due  attention  to  the 
opportunities  open  to  the  urban  populations  to 
find  useful  and  satisfying  application  of  their 
newly  acquired  ideas  and  education.  It  often 
happens  that  many  from  among  this  group  par- 
ticipate as  technicians  in  the  programs  for  rural 
areas,  but  this  has  not  always  been  sufficient. 

A  second  consideration  is  that,  in  relation  to 
the  rural  groups,  we  must  be  concerned  not  only 
with  techniques  of  agriculture,  but  also  with  the 
relationship  of  the  farmer  to  the  land  he  tills. 
To  make  a  decent  living  out  of  farming,  a  farmer 
must  either  own  his  land  or  use  it  under  fair  con- 


ditions and  terms  of  tenure,  and  he  must  in  addi- 
tion have  access  to  credit  on  reasonable  terms. 

A  third  point  is  that  we  must  continue  to  stress 
the  self-help  character  of  the  Point  Four  Pro- 
gram. Point  Four  can  accomplish  a  great  deal 
for  the  amount  of  money  it  costs,  because  its  chief 
contribution  is  in  the  communication  of  technical 
skills.  Becipient  countries  have  put  up  three  out 
of  every  four  dollars  expended,  on  the  average, 
and  the  prime  responsibility  for  financing  eco- 
nomic development,  on  the  foundation  laid  by! 
Point  Four,  rests  with  the  recipient  countries.  It 
is  a  sound  principle,  which  has  been  part  of  the 
basic  conception  of  Point  Four,  that  the  economic! 
development  to  follow  upon  the  technical  coopj 
eration  programs  should  in  the  main  be  financed! 
by  private  capital. 

The  fourth  consideration  is  best  expressed  by 
Mr.  Bennett  in  the  memorandum  to  which  I  re-i 
ferred  earlier.  In  that  memorandum  to  his  staffjj 
Mr.  Bennett  described  the  Point  Four  Program  af/ 
"a  simple,  down-to-earth,  self-help  program  de- 
signed primarily  to  assist  other  peoples  in  increase 
ing  their  food  production,  bettering  their  health 
conditions,  and  improving  their  educational  sys- 
tems." 

Eighty  percent  of  the  Point  Four  work  falls 
into  these  three  categories,  of  food,  health,  anc 
education.  Of  these,  the  most  urgent  is  food 
The  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  has  esti- 
mated that  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  under- 
developed areas  to  produce  by  1960  approximately 
twice  as  much  food  as  they  have  been  producing 
in  recent  years  in  order  to  achieve  a  minimun 
adequate  standard  of  living.  This  goal  has  beer 
the  objective  of  the  administrators  of  the  Pom 
Four  Program,  and  a  point  of  principal  emphasis 
Progress  toward  industrialization  in  these  areas 
as  in  the  United  States,  will  be  most  effective  if  ij 
rests  upon  a  sound  agricultural  base. 

There  is  one  final  consideration  I  would  lik 
to  put  forth.  It  grows,  I  believe,  out  of  all  th 
others  I  have  mentioned.  The  Point  Four  Pro 
gram  must  be  regarded  as  a  long-term  propositior 
It  is  not  an  overnight  miracle  drug.  It  can  pre 
duce  results  at  every  step  of  the  way — and  th 
encouragement  of  seeing  one  year's  crop  bigge 
than  the  last  is  a  necessary  spur  to  continued  el 
fort — but  the  fundamental  results  will  only  b( 
come  apparent  over  a  number  of  years. 

Although  I  have  not  referred  directly  to  th 
valuable  technical  assistance  program  carried  o 
by  the  United  Nations  and  its  agencies,  we  corl 
sider  our  participation  in  that  program  an  essei 
tial  part  of  our  Point  Four  activities.  Suppoi 
for  the  United  Nations'  program  is  central  to  tl. 
United  States  approach  to  technical  assistanc 
We  are  proud  to  have  played  a  leading  part  in  th 
expansion  of  the  United  Nations  Technical  A' 
sistance  Program.  Our  experience  has  shown  th 
wisdom  of  our  intentions  to  continue  to  carry  on 
these   activities,   wherever    practicable,    throu^t 
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I  he  United  Nations  and  its  specialized  agencies. 
I  ['his  not  only  gives  practical  meaning  to  the 
:  Charter's  reference  to  the  United  Nations  as  "a 
enter  for  harmonizing  the  actions  of  nations," 
>ut  it  makes  full  use  of  the  United  Nations'  ca- 
nities for  encouraging  and  assisting  peaceful 
nd  orderly  transitions. 

These  are  the  thoughts  I  would  like  to  leave 
vith  you  about  the  Point  Four  Program.  I  have 
lot  sought  to  cover  all  aspects  of  its  work,  but 
•ather  to  direct  your  attention  to  its  fundamental 
•haracter,  as  I  see  it,  and  to  some  of  the  chal- 
enging  problems  it  faces. 

This  much  I  think  can  be  said  with  assurance, 
hat  if  the  program  continues  to  receive  the  stead- 
:ast  interest  and  support  of  the  American  people, 
t  will  continue  to  become  an  ever  more  important 
•lenient  in  our  foreign  policy. 

What  is  more,  in  these  simple  actions  the  world 
,vill  find  and  understand  the  true  meaning  of  our 
American  heritage. 


West  Germans  Urged  To  Resist 
Political  Lethargy 

by  John  J.  McCloy 

U.S.  High  Commissioner  for  Germany 1 

Here  in  the  southwest  corner  of  Germany,  the 
civilizations  of  France  and  Germany  have  always 
Deen  interwoven.  In  this  city,  therefore,  it  is  espe- 
cially appropriate  for  us  to  honor  such  French  and 
Grerman  statesmen  as  Schuman  and  Monnet,  Ade- 
nauer and  Hallstein,  whose  vision  and  courage 
have  given  the  free  world  great  hope.  The  ratifi- 
cation of  the  Schuman  Plan  can  become  an  his- 
torical event  of  prime  importance.  We  all  know, 
however,  that  France  and  Germany  have  more 
than  coal  and  steel  to  give  to  the  world.  Together 
they  can  nurture  and  strengthen  the  roots  of  civili- 
zation and  peace.  The  University  of  Freiburg, 
strategically  located  at  the  French-German  cross- 
roads, has  a  challenging  opportunity  to  be  a  center 
of  thought  and  action  in  the  new  community  of 
Europe. 

Today  I  would  like  to  discuss  briefly  the  role  of 
the  University,  that  is,  the  role  of  the  student  and 
scholar  in  Germany. 

In  a  different  way  and  for  different  reasons  you 
stand  today  at  the  beginning  of  an  epoch  such  as 
faced  young  Americans  a  hundred  years  ago.  A 
new  world  was  in  the  making,  and  new  challenges 
faced  the  young  men  of  the  day.  New  ideas  and 
new  concepts  had  to  be  developed. 

At  this  moment  great  opportunities  are  open  to 
German    students    and    German    scholars.    The 


1  Excerpts  from  an  address  made  before  the  University 
of  Freiburg,  Freiburg,  Baden,  on  Jan.  21  and  printed  from 
telegraphic  text. 


Schuman  Plan,  the  European  community,  the 
coming  together  of  the  free  world  to  defend  its 
freedom  mean  that  horizons  are  widening,  chances 
are  growing.  A  continent  rather  than  a  country 
is  your  home.  But  all  these  opportunities  cannot 
be  realized  if  people  assume  that  all  that  is  needed 
is  the  vote  of  parliaments  elsewhere  or  the  Bunde- 
stag in  Germany.  Work,  imagination,  sacrifice 
on  the  part  of  the  people  will  be  needed  to  give 
spirit  and  life  to  these  new  developments. 

Such  is  the  compelling  challenge  to  the  Euro- 
pean student  and  scholar;  to  become  proficient  in 
his  chosen  profession  or  work;  to  recognize  his 
obligation  to  the  society  in  which  he  lives ;  to  be  a 
democratic  leader  in  thought  and  action.  No  vil- 
lage is  too  small,  no  city  too  large  in  which  to  make 
a  contribution  to  the  new  community  of  free  men. 

The  importance  of  the  participation  of  every 
citizen  in  the  life  of  the  community  may  be  seen  in 
the  following  example,  which  takes  me  into  the 
political  arena. 

I  need  not  tell  you  why  the  outside  world  watches 
for  any  evidence  of  the  rebirth  of  nazism  in  this 
country.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  German  people, 
who  have  also  suffered  terribly  as  a  result  of  Nazi 
rule,  ought  to  be  in  the  forefront  of  those  opposed 
to  any  recrudescence  of  nazism. 

My  office  frequently  undertakes  studies  to  deter- 
mine the  strength  of  neo-Nazi  movements  in  the 
Bundesrepublik.  Our  research,  I  am  glad  to  say, 
suggests  that  only  13  percent  of  the  German  people 
would  today  support  a  Nazi-like  party  or  move- 
ment. Of  course  it  is  incomprehensible  that  even 
13  percent  of  the  German  people  would  again 
support  such  aberrations.  Nevertheless  this  per- 
centage shows  there  is  no  immediate  threat. 

The  real  danger,  according  to  our  surveys,  lies 
in  the  apathy  of  millions  of  men  and  women  in  this 
country,  in  their  failure  to  recognize  that  they 
must  act  in  defense  of  their  own  liberties.  Here, 
for  example,  are  some  of  the  results  of  our  surveys : 

(1)  Eighty-seven  percent  of  the  people  ques- 
tioned stated  they  would  not  support  a  neo-Nazi 
party.    That  is  encouraging. 

(2)  But,  in  order  to  get  at  the  deeper  problem, 
the  following  question  was  asked :  "Suppose  a  new 
party — similar  to  the  Nsdap — would  try  to  come 
to  power  in  the  Bundesrepublik,  what  would  be 
your  attitude  toward  it?" 

Here  are  the  results : 

Only  20  percent  said  "I  would  do  everything  I 
could  to  prevent  it."  Thirty  percent:  "I  would 
not  like  to  see  it  happen,  but  I  would  not  do  any- 
thing to  prevent  it."  Twenty-three  percent:  "'I 
would  not  care."  Ten  percent:  "I  would  like  to 
see  that  happen,  but  I  would  not  do  anything  for 
it."  Three  percent :  "I  would  welcome  it  and  do 
everything  I  could  to  support  it."  Fourteen  per- 
cent expressed  no  opinion  on  the  matter. 

It  strikes  me  as  rather  alarming  that  such  a 
sizable  part  of  the  population  should  be  so  in- 
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different  to  the  political  structure  of  their  country. 
This  is  particularly  important  in  Germany  where 
political  lethargy  in  the  recent  past  induced  the 
excesses  which  wrecked  this  country.  Since  1945 
many  Germans  have  said  that  the  personal  risks 
during  the  Hitler  years  and  fear  of  punishment 
prevented  action  on  their  part.  Today  there  are 
no  concentration  camps  in  the  Bundesrepublik. 
And  there  is  no  fear  of  punishment.  Men  are  free 
to  speak  and  to  take  a  stand;  there  will  be  no 
concentration  camps,  either  Nazi  or  Communist; 
there  will  be  no  punishment,  Nazi  or  Communist, 
if  every  German  citizen,  now  and  in  the  years 
ahead,  is  active  in  the  defense  of  his  own  liberties. 
Nobody  in  this  country  should  ever  again  be  pre- 
pared to  say:  "I  couldn't  do  anything  about  it; 
I  was  only  an  ordinary  citizen." 

Public  opinion  surveys  are  obviously  not  con- 
clusive about  the  state  of  a  people's  mind.  I 
repeat,  nevertheless,  that  not  enough  Germans  are 
alert  to  resist  extremist  movements.  Much  re- 
mains to  be  done  before  all  of  us  can  be  confident 
that  democratic  habits  and  tendencies  are  secure 
in  Germany. 

It  is  a  fact  that  since  1945  there  have  been  some 
strong  democratic  developments  in  this  country. 
There  are  outstanding  groups,  organizations,  men 
and  women  who  are  working  vigorously  to 
strengthen  the  Bundesrepublik  as  a  progressive, 
liberal  force  in  the  European  community.  Part- 
nership in  that  community  gives  reason  to  believe 
that  the  German  people  will  be  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  develop  their  democratic  institutions  and 
beat  off  any  attack  of  repressive  forces.  But  as 
I  have  said,  every  student  and  scholar  carries  the 
obligation,  whoever  he  is  and  wherever  he  may 
be,  to  play  a  leading  role  in  this  conflict. 


of  the  Soviet  Government  was  invited  on  Decern! 
ber  28,  1951  to  attend  such  a  meeting  on  Januar 
21,  1952.1  On  the  eve  of  the  proposed  meetin 
the  Soviet  Government  sent  a  reply  making  th 
attendance  of  the  Soviet  Deputy  dependent  on  a 
assurance  by  the  Western  Deputies  that  the 
would  agree  to  discuss  certain  issues  having  n 
relation  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty.  Fo 
nearly  two  years  the  Soviet  Deputy  has  delaye 
agreement  on  the  Treaty  by  his  insistence  upo 
prior  consideration  of  these  issues.  The  situai 
tion  has  now  been  further  aggravated  by  the  Sovit 
Government  making  acceptance  of  its  conditior 
a  prerequisite  to  a  meeting. 

The  three  Deputies  regret  that  the  failure 
the  Soviet  Deputy  to  take  part  in  the  propose 
meeting  is  continuing  to  delay  the  conclusion 
the  Austrian  Treaty.  Persistence  of  the  Sovh 
Government  in  its  present  attitude  would  inev: 
tably  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Soviet  Go^ 
ernment  is  deliberately  seeking  to  obstruct  th 
completion  of  the  Austrian  Treaty  and  the  res 
toration  of  independence  to  the  Austrian  people 

The  three  Deputies  still  hope  that  a  Soviet  rej: 
resentative  will  be  able  to  attend  a  meeting  at  a 
early  date  for  the  purpose  of  completing  tl 
Treaty.  The  chairman  remains  ready  to  call 
meeting  of  the  Deputies  as  soon  as  this  can  I 
mutually  agreed. 


New  VOA  Transmitter 
For  Broadcasts  to  Far  East 


[Released  to  the  press  January  24] 


Soviet  Tactics  Further  Delay 
Austrian  Treaty  Negotiations 

[Released  to  the  press  January  25] 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  note  from  the  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  Austrian  Treaty  Deputies 
delivered  to  the  Soviet  Embassy  in  London  on 
January  24, 1952: 

I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  I  have  been  re- 
quested by  the  Deputies  for  the  Austrian  Treaty 
of  France,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States  of  America  to  inform  you  as  follows : 

The  three  Deputies  have  taken  note  that  the 
Soviet  Government  wish  to  give  further  study  to 
their  communication  of  January  19th,1  and  that 
in  the  meanwhile  a  Soviet  representative  is  un- 
able to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Deputies  for  the 
Austrian  Treaty. 

The  three  Deputies  recall  that  a  representative 


The  Department  of  State  on  January  24  ai 
nounced  the  selection  of  Dungeness  in  the  Pol 
Angeles  area  of  Washington  as  the  site  for  » 
7-million  dollar  short-wave  transmitter  plant  f 
carry  the  Voice  of  America  across  the  Pacific  an 
into  the  Far  East. 

The  new  transmitter,  when  completed  in  aboi 
18  months,  will  give  the  Voice  the  most  powerfi 
radio  signal  known  to  exist  in  the  world  today. 

The  Department  plans  to  construct  a  siste 
transmitter  on  the  East  Coast  for  broadcasts  4 
Europe  and  Latin  America.  Announcement  I 
the  site  selected  for  the  East  Coast  transmitter  I 
expected  within  a  few  days. 

The  two  transmitters  and  the  new  floatiit 
transmitter,  which  has  been  installed  aboard  t 
special  Coast  Guard  ship  and  is  expected  to  be  i 
operation  next  month,  will  help  carry  the  Goveri 
ment's  Campaign  of  Truth  to  the  most  remoj 
areas  of  the  world. 


1  Not  printed  here. 
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rhe  Partnership  Which  Must  Not  Fail 


by  Chester  B.  Bowles 
Ambassador  to  India 1 


I  believe  it  was  Paul  Hoffman  who  once  re- 
narked  that  it  was  possible  to  pick  up  50  percent 
)f  the  information  about  a  new  country  during 
;he  first  3  months  of  your  stay  there,  but  that  it 
svould  take  at  least  30  years  to  learn  the  remaining 
50  percent. 

I've  been  in  India  scarcely  3  months  and  if  I 
lave  50  percent  of  the  answers  about  that  vast, 
fascinating,  and  complex  country,  I  am  at  least  on 
schedule.  However,  I  have  had  a  rather  rare  op- 
portunity to  get  around  India  and  talk  with  the 
people  as  well  as  the  Government  officials  in  New 
Delhi.  I've  already  traveled  some  7,000  miles  by 
plane  and  another  1,800  by  auto.  I've  had  half  a 
lozen  very  illuminating  interviews  with  Prime 
Minister  Nehru  and  hundreds  of  roadside  con- 
versations with  the  farmers  in  the  country  and 
with  the  people  in  the  great  cities.  I  suppose  I 
lave  drunk  tea  in  at  least  35  village  houses. 

I've  talked  at  many  of  the  great  Indian  univer- 
sities and  submitted  to  some  rather  grueling  ques- 
tion and  answer  sessions,  with  Communist-minded 
students  often  leading  the  attack.  I've  had  inter- 
esting conversations  with  all  the  chiefs  of  mis- 
sions of  the  other  countries  in  New  Delhi,  as  well 
is  with  our  American  press  correspondents,  and 
others  who  have  been  in  India  a  long,  long  time, 
['ve  been  out  in  the  field  with  our  American  Point 
Four  technical  assistants  who  are  doing  a  mag- 
nificent job  working  hand-in-hand,  with  our  In- 
dian friends,  helping  them  with  the  many  economic 
development  programs  which  I  will  discuss  in  a 
few  minutes. 

In  short,  I  am  going  to  give  you  today  not  only 
nay  own  impressions  of  India  but  what  I  have 
picked  up  from  a  great  deal  of  plain  dealing 
wherever  I  have  gone.  I  feel  qualified  to  tell  you 
something  about  the  New  India — the  free  nation 
i>f  India — second  largest  in  the  world — born 
scarcely  4  years  ago,  and  now  working  earnestly 
Hid  intelligently  to  overcome  the  staggering  prob- 
lems, some  of  which  were  inherited  after  200  years 
as  a  colonial  possession. 

Free  peoples  everywhere  have  a  crucial  stake 


1  Address  made  before  the  Hartford  Foreign  Policy  Asso- 
Jiation  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  on  Jan.  18  and  released  to  the 
)ress  on  the  same  date. 


in  this  great  enterprise.  If  it  succeeds — if  free 
democratic  governments  meet  the  test  in  India — 
new  hope  and  courage  will  be  brought  to  all  the 
hundreds  of  millions  of  peoples  of  Asia.  If  it 
fails  in  India  and  is  succeeded  by  the  police  state 
methods  of  communism,  the  whole  of  Asia  may 
be  irretrievably  lost,  and  democracy's  position 
throughout  the  world  gravely  endangered. 

India  wants  to  do  its  utmost  to  meet  this  chal- 
lenge. I  have  been  deeply  impressed  with  the  de- 
termination and  courage  of  the  Indian  people. 
They  are  a  proud  people — proud  of  their  great  cul- 
ture, their  love  of  peace,  their  strong  family  ties. 
They  are  an  independent  people.  Many  of  them 
admire  much  about  the  civilization  which  we  have 
built  up  in  the  West.  Yet  they  have  their  own 
ideas  as  to  the  kind  of  life  they  want  to  live.  They 
appreciate  deeply  our  cooperation  and  assistance 
in  helping  them  with  their  economic  problems, 
but  only  if  it  is  offered  as  one  free  and  equal  part- 
ner to  another  free  and  equal  partner — and  with 
no  strings  attached. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  India  has  been  moving 
ahead  remarkably  fast  with  her  development  pro- 
grams even  without  our  assistance.  The  Indian 
Government,  though  it  has  been  operating  only 
since  1947  and  is  beset  with  staggering  problems, 
which  few  other  nations  have  ever  faced,  is  doing 
everything  within  its  powers  to  establish  itself  on 
a  firm  economic  and  political  basis. 

Food  is  India's  overriding  problem.  In  1943  an 
estimated  3  million  people  starved  to  death  in  one 
province.  And  so  India  has  launched  a  five-year 
plan  with  great  emphasis  on  increased  food  pro- 
duction. The  plan  calls  for  the  annual  minimum 
production  of  7  million  additional  tons  of  food 
by  1956. 

The  situation  is  now  critical.  In  some  areas, 
particularly  in  the  South,  the  monsoons  have 
failed  for  3  years  in  succession.  When  you  drive 
through  this  parched  area,  you  see  Indian  farm- 
ers working  from  sunup  to  sundown,  drawing 
water  up  from  almost  empty  wells,  bucket  by 
bucket,  to  dump  it  into  primitive  irrigation  ditches 
so  that  it  can  run  down  and  nourish  tiny  patches 
of  cultivated  land.  With  luck  an  Indian  farmer, 
working  with  his  bullock,  can  haul  up  150  10- 
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gallon  buckets  of  water  per  day — enough  to  irri- 
gate approximately  one-half  acre  of  land,  pro- 
vided the  well  does  not  dry  up. 

Development  of  Water  Resources 

By  contrast,  a  simple  tube  well,  powered  with  a 
small  diesel  engine,  can  irrigate  from  two  to  three 
hundred  acres.  Under  India's  five-year  plan,  five 
thousand  such  needed  tube  wells  are  planned.  One 
thousand  of  them  are  already  under  construction. 
All  of  this  is  part  of  the  general  plan  to  add  15 
million  acres  of  irrigated  land  to  the  50  million 
acres  now  in  existence.  That  will  make  65  million 
acres  out  of  the  total  250  million  cultivated  acres 
for  all  of  India. 

Of  course,  wells  are  only  one  source  of  water. 
One  hundred  and  thirty-five  river  projects  to  pro- 
vide irrigation  and  power  are  already  under  con- 
struction and  an  additional  122  are  awaiting  the 
go-ahead  signal.  Eight  of  them  are  large  multi- 
purpose river  projects  that  are  patterned  after  our 
own  TVA  or  Boulder  Dam.  You  may  be  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  India  has  the  biggest  river 
valley  development  program  in  the  world  and 
twice  as  much  irrigated  land  as  any  other  country. 

One  obstacle  standing  in  the  way  of  further  cul- 
tivation of  Indian  land  is  the  tough,  destructive 
kans  grass,  a  weed  of  the  sugar  cane  family  with 
very  deep  roots,  which  covers  2  million  acres  of 
land  in  Central  India.  Heavy  tractors  and  cut- 
ting equipment,  purchased  by  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment with  a  loan  financed  by  the  World  Bank,  are 
hacking  away  this  weed  so  the  land  can  be  cleared 
to  produce  badly  needed  food. 

Land  reform  is  another  basic  problem  which  the 
Indian  people  must  overcome.  Over  the  years  an 
oppressive  land  system  developed  under  which  the 
zamindars,  who  are  hereditary  collectors  of  land 
taxes  for  the  Government,  dominated  two-thirds 
of  the  country.  In  most  of  India  these  zamindars 
had  a  right  to  set  land  rentals  and  to  turn  a  peasant 
off  his  land  in  order  to  collect  a  higher  tax  from 
the  next  occupant. 

This  antiquated  system  has  been  declared  il- 
legal, and  in  spite  of  stiff  resistance  from  the  well- 
entrenched  zamindars,  it  is  now  being  gradually 
eliminated.  Within  the  next  2  or  3  years,  tens  of 
millions  of  Indian  peasants  will  be  permitted  to 
buy  their  own  land  or  to  deal  directly  with  their 
Government  for  the  first  time  in  hundreds  of 
years. 

Laws  against  money  lenders  have  already  been 
passed  and  interest  on  loans  is  officially  limited  to 
a  small  fraction  of  what  was  formerly  charged. 
Enforcement  is  gradually  becoming  more  effective 
and  cooperative  credit  societies  are  displacing 
the  money  lenders  in  some  sections. 

A  major  part  of  the  annual  increase  in  food  pro- 
duction is  expected  to  come  through  better  use  of 
land  which  is  already  being  cultivated.  The  op- 
portunities here  are  very  great. 
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Indian  farmers  have  always  made  much  poor 
use  of  fertilizers  than  do  the  Chinese.  Their  see< 
are  often  of  low  quality.  Every  day  billions 
gallons  of  water  which  could  vastly  increase  fo( 
production  on  parched  lands  are  flowing  u: 
checked  to  the  sea,  while  in  the  rainy  seasons  floo< 
take  a  heavy  toll.  In  many  villages  farming  met 
ods  remain  much  as  they  have  been  for  centuries. 

The  new  Indian  Government  is  tackling  the 
problems  to  the  very  limit  of  its  resources.    A 
over  India,  extension  work  teams  are  demonstra 
ing  the  spectacular  increase  in  food  production 
which  is  possible  through  modern  plowing,  adH 
quate  fertilizer,  improved  seeds,  and  better  use  II 
water  facilities. 

One  striking  demonstration  area  is  located  U 
Etawah  in  Uttar  Pradesh.  Ninety-seven  village 
with  a  population  of  79,000  men,  women,  and  ch*j 
dren  covering  a  total  area  of  some  90,000  acres  all 
included  in  this  development. 

With  the  assistance  of  Indian  agricultural  tec- 
nicians  of  the  Uttar  Pradesh  State,  led  by  HoraB' 
Holmes,  a  practical  American  agriculturist  froi 
Tennessee,  food  production  has  already  been  ij- 
creased  by  an  average  of  46  percent,  with  maf : 
farms  showing  increases  three  or  four  timB 
greater. 

For  2,000  years  or  longer  there  has  been  litte 
change  in  the  plow  used  by  the  average  Indi^ 
farmer.  Indian  and  American  technicians  <£> 
veloped  small  turning  plows,  took  them  into  ti 
fields  and  gave  practical  demonstrations.  A  fcf 
farmers  agreed  to  try  the  new  plow.  They  cob- 
pared  the  results  with  the  old  native  methods  ad 
found  that  they  could  plow  more  land  in  less  tini. 
Other  farmers  followed  their  lead.  Now  hur 
dreds  of  plows  are  sold  each  year  through  the  loo] 
cooperative. 

Industrial  Problems 

India  is  the  most  industrialized  nation  in  As,, 
except  for  Japan.  Industrially,  however,  it  face 
a  long,  hard,  uphill  climb.  In  the  late  eighteen^ 
century,  India  possessed  technical  skills  and  a  le"vS 
of  artisanship  which  compared  favorably  wil 
those  of  Western  Europe.  However,  industry 
development  was  retarded  during  India's  lo^ 
status  as  a  colony. 

Gradually  industrial  restrictions  were  relaxcL 
Although  today  India  is  the  eighth  largest  in- 
dustrial country  in  the  world,  with  its  vast  pop- 
lation  of  350,000,000  it  should  be  much  higher  f 
the  list.  It  produces  1  million  tons  of  steel,  }i 
has  a  present  need  of  2  million  tons. 

Most  Indians  believe  the  Government  shovd 
own  the  railroads,  natural  resources,  communid- 
tions  facilities,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  heavy  in- 
dustries when  private  investment  is  unavailaba. 
Other  industries  would  be  developed  by  privje 
capital.  Yet,  the  average  Indian  has  a  dee- 
seated  fear  of  capitalist  exploitation  and  so  ir 
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the  Indian  Government  has  not  taken  sufficient 
steps  to  encourage  private  investment.  The  old 
style  nineteenth-century  capitalism,  with  its 
sweatshop  wages,  disregard  for  the  health  and 
welfare  of  the  workers,  and  emphasis  on  specu- 
lative short-term  profits  is  more  familiar  to  many 
Indians  than  our  dynamic,  socially  conscious 
American  private  enterprise  system. 

However,  there  are  signs  that  the  Government 
of  India  is  modifying  its  attitude  toward  foreign 
investments.  Recently  it  guaranteed  a  new  oil 
refinery  against  nationalization  for  a  minimum 
of  25  years,  and  offered  other  inducements.  I  un- 
derstand additional  guarantees  are  being  consid- 
ered for  other  refineries. 

India  faces  staggering  problems  in  other  fields 
besides  agriculture  and  industry.  Only  about  15 
percent  of  the  people  can  read  and  write,  and  in 
India  there  are  11  major  languages  and  more  than 
200  minor  languages.  A  determined  effort  is  be- 
ing made  to  improve  the  school  system  in  India. 
In  one  or  two  areas  the  literacy  rate  is  now  as  high 
as  90  percent. 

The  life  expectancy  of  the  average  Indian  is  less 
than  30  years  of  age  at  birth,  compared  with  67 
in  the  United  States.  Yet  here  again  progress  is 
being  made  in  stamping  out  disease  and  improv- 
ing the  public-health  facilities  in  the  cities  and 
villages.  The  death  rate  is  only  one-half  of  what 
it  was  a  generation  ago  and  the  infant  mortality 
rate  has  been  reduced  25  percent.  The  birth  rate 
has  fallen  off  slightly,  but  not  to  any  appreciable 
extent.  The  population  of  India  is  still  increas- 
ing at  the  rate  of  several  millions  per  year.  An 
Englishman  who  left  India  10  or  15  years  ago  and 
returned  today  would  find  that  the  population 
had  increased  by  a  figure  roughly  equal  to  the  pop- 
ulation of  Great  Britain. 

Political  Reforms 

The  Indian  Government  has  also  made  progress 
with  its  political  reforms.  When  the  British  left 
India  in  1947  there  were  nine  provinces  and  584 
princely  states.  Although  responsible  to  British 
officials,  many  of  these  autocrats  held  the  power 
of  life  or  death  over  their  subjects.  The  ruler's 
private  purse  was  supplied  from  public  revenues. 

Most  of  these  relics  of  feudalism  have  now 
ceased  to  exist.  Virtually  all  of  the  former 
princely  states,  covering  an  area  of  588,000  square 
miles,  have  been  merged  with  each  other  or  with 
nearby  provinces  or  otherwise  integrated  into 
workable  administrative  units.  The  Maharajahs 
have  been  pensioned  at  a  small  fraction  of  their 
original  income.  Democratic  institutions  have 
been  established  and  the  citizens  of  these  former 
principalities  now  elect  their  administrators  in 
free  elections. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  one  of  these  princely 
states — Kashmir — endangers  the  security  of  not 
only  India  and  Pakistan  but  the  entire  area  of 


South  Asia.  There  is  no  denying  the  destructive 
influence  which  this  open  sore  has  on  the  economies 
and  policies  of  both  countries.  Yet  when  we  con- 
sider the  stupendous  governmental  surgery  which 
was  required  to  establish  the  new  India,  it  is  a 
miracle  that  there  were  not  a  dozen  Kashmirs. 

The  Indian  Constitution,  under  which  the  pres- 
ent elections  are  now  being  held,  was  modeled 
closely  after  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  other  democratic  countries.  In  spite  of  the 
high  rate  of  illiteracy  in  India  and  no  previous 
experience  in  voting  procedure,  close  to  50  per- 
cent of  those  eligible  to  vote  are  going  to  the  polls. 
The  Indian  judiciary  is  alert  and  independent, 
and  patterned  after  the  Anglo-Saxon  tradition  of 
common  law. 

The  caste  system  has  been  outlawed  by  the  Con- 
stitution. Religious  freedom  has  been  established. 
There  are  45  million  Moslems  living  in  peace 
among  the  predominantly  Hindu  population  of 
India. 

It  is  often  forgotten  that  the  refugee  problem 
resulting  from  the  division  of  India  and  Pakistan 
is  substantially  greater  than  that  which  the  West- 
ern Allies  faced  in  Germany.  Today  9  million 
refugees  are  receiving  reasonably  adequate  care 
without  a  penny  of  help  from  the  International 
Refugee  Organization  or  other  foreign  govern- 
ments. 

Not  far  from  Delhi  at  a  place  called  Faridabad, 
some  30,000  refugees  have  built  their  own  new 
town  in  less  than  2  years.  They  have  built  homes 
for  their  families,  a  150-bed  hospital,  and  estab- 
lished small  industries  which  provide  employ- 
ment for  the  head  of  each  family.  It  is  expected 
that  by  April  of  this  year,  20,000  more  refugees 
will  join  this  community.  The  total  cost  of  this 
development  project — under  5  million  dollars — 
will  be  repaid  to  the  Central  Indian  Government 
by  the  refugees  themselves  within  a  25-year 
period. 

Today  law  and  order  prevails  throughout  most 
of  India.  Communist  terrorism  has  been  effec- 
tively suppressed.  India  has  more  Communists 
in  jail  than  any  other  country.  There  is  very  little 
banditry  and  the  crime  records  of  India's  large 
cities  compare  favorably  with  cities  in  the  United 
States. 

Gratitude  for  U.  S.  Aid 

I  think  all  of  you  will  agree  from  this  evidence 
I  have  cited  here — and  I  could  go  on  giving  other 
examples  for  a  long  time — that  India  is  tackling 
her  problems  with  determination  and  foresight. 
However,  she  needs  help  and  deeply  appreciates 
it — provided  it  comes  without  strings  and  from 
one  equal  partner  to  another  equal  partner. 
Wherever  I  have  been  in  India,  people  have  come 
up  to  me  and  expressed  their  gratitude  for  the 
loans  for  grain  foods  which  the  United  States 
made  last  year. 
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A  few  weeks  ago  Prime  Minister  Nehru  and  I 
signed  a  new  agreement  in  New  Delhi  under  terms 
of  which  the  United  States  will  make  available 
50  million  dollars  to  help  India  speed  up  her 
economic  development  program  through  expan- 
sion of  the  technical-assistance  programs  already 
in  progress  and  the  giving  of  grants  especially  in 
the  agricultural  field.2  India  will  put  up  an 
equivalent  amount  in  her  local  currency.  India 
will  do  most  of  the  work. 

Let  me  tell  you  something  about  this  new  pro- 
gram. It  will  fit  in  perfectly  with  the  five-year- 
plan  of  the  Government  of  India  and  will  be  ad- 
ministered in  close  cooperation  with  the  Central 
and  State  Governments  in  India.  It  will  concen- 
trate on  increasing  food  production.  Some  50  de- 
velopment centers  will  be  established  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  most  of  them  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  new  river-valley  projects  which  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned,  or  near  new  tube  well-develop- 
ments areas.  Upwards  of  200,000  persons  will 
be  brought  together  in  each  of  these  centers.  They 
will  pool  their  efforts  and  talents  in  raising  as 
much  food  as  possible,  in  building  their  own 
houses  and  schools,  in  constructing  more  modern 
public-health  facilities  so  they  guard  against 
malaria  and  other  diseases.  They  are  team 
projects  with  everyone  pitching  in  to  do  his  share. 

Many  of  these  centers  will  pay  their  own  way. 
Originally  they  will  be  financed  by  Government 
loans,  made  possible  by  grants  from  the  50  million 
dollar  fund.  However,  as  the  centers  develop  and 
their  productive  capacity  increases,  they  will  be- 
gin to  make  repayments  on  the  loans,  and  when 
the  money  used  in  financing  one  center  has  been 
paid  back,  it  will  be  used  again  for  new  projects. 

In  addition  to  establishing  these  cooperative 
centers,  teams  of  technicians — including  agricul- 
tural experts,  public-health  officers,  teachers — 
are  going  out  into  the  Indian  villages  and  help 
the  villagers  with  their  problems.  Under  this 
program  it  is  hoped  that  15,000  villages  will  be 
aided. 

Yet  there  are  some  500,000  villages  in  India.  So 
this  is  really  just  a  start  in  tackling  the  problems 
which  lie  ahead.  This  is  the  kind  of  program 
which  should  gather  momentum  as  it  begins  to  roll 
into  high  gear.  With  our  assistance,  the  Indians 
will  be  able  to  speed  up  work  on  their  irrigation 
projects,  on  digging  of  more  and  more  tube  wells, 
and  greatly  expanding  the  number  of  urban-de- 
velopment centers  and  village-improvement  proj- 
ects. Personally,  I'd  like  to  see  100,000  Indian 
villages  benefiting  from  this  type  of  assistance. 

India  cannot  grow  enough  food  to  be  self-sup- 
porting for  the  next  4  years.  Faced  with  the 
choice  of  importing  food  to  keep  her  people  alive, 
or  importing  machinery  and  equipment,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India  will  not  ignore  starvation.  I  be- 
lieve that  in  the  next  4  years  additional  quantities 
of  grain  and  perhaps  some  commodities  on  either 
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a  loan  or  grant  basis  will  have  to  be  obtained  b> 
India.  This  will  make  it  possible  for  India  tc 
use  its  available  funds  for  the  purchase  of  des- 
perately needed  machinery,  tools,  and  equipment 

Greater  productivity  in  the  land  is  the  key  t( 
the  success  of  the  great  democratic  experimeni 
India  is  making.  Tube  wells,  river-valley  devel 
opment,  better  farm  equipment,  improvement  ir 
the  use  of  the  soil  will  do  the  job.  I  believe  it  i; 
in  our  interest  to  help  India  increase  food  produc 
tion.  I  personally  believe  we  should  be  preparec 
to  assist  India  substantially  during  the  next  { 
years,  on  a  grant  or  loan  basis  to  assist  them  ii 
getting  the  most  out  of  their  land. 

Why  should  we  concern  ourselves  with  the  prob 
lems  of  Indian  villagers'^  I  can  suggest  man; 
reasons.  One,  because  we  have  a  natural  desir 
to  help  all  decent  people  who  believe  in  freedon 
and  the  dignity  of  the  individual.  Two,  becaus 
our  forefathers  in  the  early  days  of  our  countr 
learned  that  they  could  survive  only  by  the  gooc 
neighborly  give-and-take  spirit  which  character 
izes  the  American  tradition.  What  was  true  oi 
the  American  frontier  2  centuries  ago  applies  to 
day  on  the  frontiers  of  the  free  world.  Three,  be 
cause  we  have  learned  from  experience  that  tank 
and  machine  guns  are  not  the  most  effectiv 
weapons  in  fighting  communism.  Communisn 
has  brought  a  new  degree  of  urgency  to  the  situa 
tion.  Communism  got  its  hold  in  China  on  th 
village  level.  It  must  be  beaten  in  India  on  th 
village  level  by  proving  that  free  men  workinj 
together  can  obtain  more  of  the  really  good  thing 
of  life  than  by  bowing  to  rule  by  force  and  decree; 

The  next  5  years  may  determine  which  system- 
free  democratic  government  or  Communist  diets 
torship — proves  the  more  successful.  If  the  Ir 
dian  economy  stagnates  while  China  with  ii 
brutal  methods  succeeds  in  providing  even  model 
ately  improved  living  standards  for  its  masses- 
and  whether  we  like  it  or  not  China  has  alread 
made  progress  in  that  direction — the  Communis 
appeal  throughout  Asia  will  become  almost  irr< 
sistible.  Even  though  the  leaders  of  free  natior 
contend  that  China's  gains  were  achieved  on] 
through  the  ruthless  destruction  of  human  li: 
and  human  values,  this  viewpoint  will  be  thru; 
aside  by  people  impatient  to  improve  their  ow 
situation. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  victory  for  democracy  i 
India  will  enable  tens  of  millions  of  Asiatic  pec 
pies  to  develop  a  robust  new  faith  in  themselve 
in  their  ancient  cultures,  and  in  the  ideals  of  tl 
free  world. 

Trends  in  Foreign  Policy 

We  must  not  allow  the  natural  differences  whic 
arise  between  the  United  States  and  Indian  Go" 
ernments  to  obscure  the  fact  that  India  is  dei 
nitely  alined  on  the  side  of  the  free  nations.  Prir 
Minister  Nehru  has  stated  in  clear  terms  th;. 
India  would  defend  itself  against  outside  ag^re' 
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sion.  Indians  deplore  the  word  "neutralism"  as 
applied  to  their  foreign  policy.  In  recent  sessions 
of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly,  India 
voted  as  the  United  States  did  on  38  occasions, 
and  differed  from  the  American  stand  only  twice. 
India,  like  the  United  States,  believes  in  freedom 
and  equality  for  all  nations,  for  orderly  justice, 
and  for  a  world  at  peace.  In  its  foreign  relations 
with  its  neighbors  and  the  world,  India — like  the 
United  States — believes  in  the  settlement  of  dis- 
putes in  an  orderly  way. 

Sometimes  I  believe  we  Americans  often  fall 
into  the  easy  rationalization  that  other  nations 
must  be  either  100  percent  for  us  or  100  percent 
against  us.  The  Indian  people  do  not  accept  the 
theory  that  they  are  sinners  because  they  do  not 
always  agree  with  our  policies. 

I  have  often  been  asked  about  India's  attitude 
toward  the  U.S.S.R.  The  people  of  India  and 
the  Indian  Government  generally  started  out,  I 
believe,  with  a  very  sympathetic  attitude  toward 
the  U.S.S.R.,  going  back  before  the  Second  World 
War.  That  was  based  on  the  fact  that  Russia's 
material  gains  started  more  or  less  from  scratch — 
the  background  of  an  agricultural  country  increas- 
ing its  productivity. 

The  disillusionment  with  the  Soviet  Union  be- 
gan when  the  Communist  Party  in  India  broke 
with  the  Congress  Party  on  the  issue  of  support- 
ing the  United  Kingdom  in  the  last  war.  The 
Communist  Party  in  India  was  playing  the  game, 
of  course,  that  they  have  always  played,  that  what- 
ever is  good  enough  for  the  Soviet  Union  is  good 
enough  for  them  and  they  took  the  position  very 
solidly  opposing  independence,  and  this  caused  a 
split  and  made  the  Communists  distinctly  un- 
popular. 

A  second  factor  was  the  armed  Communist  re- 
volts taking  place  in  1947  and  1948  in  Travancore 
and  Cochin  and  other  parts  of  India  when  a  great 
many  people  were  killed  and  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  violence,  and  these  were  put  down  with  great 
violence. 

Today  I  find  that  few  of  the  Indian  people  over 
35  years  are  pro-Soviet.  Some  of  the  young  people 
in  the  colleges  and  universities  are  dangerously 
pro-Soviet,  and  I  should  estimate  the  percentage 
runs  as  high  as  40  or  50  percent  in  some  sections. 
However,  among  the  leaders  in  government  there 
are  certainly  none.  They  aren't  always  clear  as 
to  what  the  Soviet  is  trying  to  do,  and  they  have 
a  sort  of  disillusioned  attitude  about  it.  They 
hoped  it  would  be  different.  They  hoped  the 
brutality  which  they  admitted  was  there  was  just 
a  quirk  of  the  Russian  temperament  and  not  part 
of  the  thing  itself.  They  began  to  appreciate  it 
was  part  of  the  thing  itself,  and  today  I  think  the 
Soviet  Union  has  slipped  sharply  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  Indian  people. 

Vyshinsky's  speech  on  disarmament,  in  which 
he  said  he  laughed  all  night,  was  quoted  in  prac- 
tically every  paper  in  India  and  it  was  the  cause 
of  real  shock  to  the  people  of  India. 
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The  most  effective  Soviet  propaganda  in  India 
is  paper-covered  books.  The  Communists  have 
an  ingenious  way  of  handling  them.  The  Soviet 
Government  presents  these  books  to  the  local 
Communist  parties  as  a  gift.  The  local  Commu- 
nist parties  then  sell  them,  and  in  that  way  they 
finance  their  local  Communist  activities,  with  no 
apparent  direct  subsidy.  All  they  get  is  the  gift 
of  the  books  which  they  in  turn  sell.  The  Indian 
Government  is  getting  on  to  that  and  beginning 
to  realize  that  the  Communist  opposition  is  being 
financed  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Relations  With  China 

The  Indian  attitude  toward  China  is  a  very  com- 
plex zone.  First  of  all,  the  Soviet  Union  has  done 
a  successful  job  of  trying  to  convince  people  all 
through  this  area  that  the  American  people  and 
the  Western  people  will  not  accept  the  Asian  people 
as  equals. 

The  second  point  is  that  both  Asia  and  India 
have  been  the  victim,  as  they  see  it,  of  Western 
exploitation. 

Third,  both  India  and  China  face  huge  economic 
difficulties  as  countries  with  quite  substantial  re- 
sources still  in  a  very  low  agricultural  stage  of 
development  and  they  feel  some  community  of 
interest  in  how  those  problems  can  be  licked. 

Fourth,  the  Chinese,  contrary  to  the  U.S.S.R., 
have  handled  themselves  in  India  with  great  skill. 
The  cultural  delegation  which  recently  came  down 
from  China  was  a  big  success.  Their  failure  lay 
in  the  fact  that  although  many  spoke  English 
fluently,  none  of  them  would  speak  English  in 
India.  One  of  the  members  of  the  delegation  had 
studied  in  the  United  States,  and  he  had  to  have 
his  views  interpreted  to  his  old  friends  who  had 
known  him  for  years,  and  this  was  quoted  all 
around. 

A  fairly  typical  conversation,  of  a  Chinese  dele- 
gate to  an  Indian  in  the  Government,  would  run 
something  like  this : 

Let  us  not  argue  about  the  U.S.S.R.  We  are  not  neces- 
sarily in  partnership  with  them.  We  feel  indebted  to 
them  because  they  have  taken  up  our  cause  but  you  don't 
like  them  so  let  us  not  argue  about  them  and  let  us  not 
argue  about  America.  We  have  our  views.  You  don't 
share  all  of  them.  Let  us  spend  our  time  talking  about 
our  mutual  problems.  We  are  a  great  Asian  nation  like 
yourself — the  two  most  heavily  populated  countries  in  the 
world.  We  are  trying  to  solve  our  problems  through  a 
people's  democracy. 

This  approach  tells  the  Indians  what  they  want 
to  hear,  that  China  has  no  designs  on  India;  it 
tells  them  things  they  want  to  hear  and  they  are 
inclined  to  go  along  and  believe  it. 

However,  I  believe  there  is  a  growing  disillu- 
sionment in  India  with  China — a  gradual  growing 
fear  of  what  China  has  on  its  mind  as  far  as  ag- 
gression is  concerned,  starting  I  believe  with  Tibet. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  Tibet  and  fears 
about  Tibet.     The  Indian  people  are  concerned 
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about  the  fact  that  there  are  many  troops  in  Tibet — 
many  more  than  are  needed  to  hold  down  a  docile 
people.  There  is  concern  about  the  northern 
boundary  of  Nepal  and  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
on  that  also. 


Prospects  for  Success 

Now,  in  closing,  I'm  going  out  on  a  limb  and  say 
a  bit  about  the  future  of  India.  As  most  of  you 
know  I'm  an  optimist  of  deep-seated  convictions. 
I  believe  the  great  test  of  democratic  government 
in  India  will  succeed.  On  the  other  hand,  1  recog- 
nize that  there  are  many,  many  opportunities  for 
mistakes.  If  success  is  achieved — if  free  India 
overcomes  its  problems — the  victory  will  be  a  vic- 
tory for  the  Indian  people,  not  for  assistance  which 
the  United  States  has  given  and — I  hope — will 
continue  to  give  to  India. 

If  democratic  government  fails  in  India,  the 
entire  free  world  will  suffer  a  catastrophic  set- 
back all  through  Asia.  This  set-back  will  be  even 
greater,  in  my  opinion,  than  that  which  the  free 
world  suffered  when  China  was  conquered  by 
communism.  The  lesson  of  China  forewarned  us 
of  what  could  happen  in  India.  If  we  can  not 
profit  from  this  lesson,  the  future  is  dark  indeed. 

What  can  we  Americans  do  to  prevent  this 
catastrophe  ? 

First,  we  must  give  the  Indian  people  a  much 
clearer  picture  of  the  United  States  and  the  Amer- 
ican people.  Most  Indians  have  an  unbalanced 
conception  of  Americans.  They  often  misunder- 
stand and  exaggerate  racial  discrimination  in  the 
United  States.  The  Cold  War  often  makes  it  nec- 
essary for  us  to  talk  in  military  terms,  in  terms 
of  world  strategy,  and  this  irritates  the  Indians. 
Furthermore,  many  of  them  still  believe  that  the 
Western  nations  will  revert  to  the  policies  of  the 
nineteenth  century  colonial  period. 

India  must  see  the  best  in  America.  We  do  not 
make  friends  by  boasting  of  the  material  com- 
forts and  the  high  standard  of  living  we  enjoy. 
Talk  of  bath  tubs,  radios,  and  television  sets  does 
not  make  it  easier  for  people  in  other  lands  to 
know  and  like  us. 

We  have  a  great  democratic  tradition.  It  em- 
bodies the  ideas  of  Jefferson,  of  Jackson,  and  Lin- 
coln, Teddy  Roosevelt  and  Wilson,  Franklin 
Roosevelt  and  Wendell  Willkie.  One  great  idea 
runs  through  the  philosophies  of  these  men : — 
every  individual  is  important;  governments  exist 
for  him.    He  does  not  live  to  serve  the  state. 

We  have  tried  to  live  by  this  powerful  idea  and 
we  believe  it  has  served  us  well.  It  is  important 
to  us  that  India  understand  that  this  concept  of 
individual  freedom  is  basic  in  our  society. 

We  are  carrying  a  tremendous  burden  in  our 
struggle  for  a  free  world.  We  are  often  uncer- 
tain, and  in  spirit,  I  think,  we  are  humble  in  the 
face  of  this  responsibility.  We  have  made  mis- 
takes.   We  will  probably  make  more.    We  must 


get  across  to  India  our  deep  and  grave  concern 
with  these  problems,  our  anxiety  to  preserve  demo- 
cratic freedoms  as  we  search  for  answers.  We 
should  welcome  their  help  and  search  out  the  con- 
tributions they  can  make  in  their  own  way. 

We  are  making  progress  with  this  informa- 
tion work.  Most  of  the  kinks  in  our  information 
service  have  been  ironed  out  in  the  last  year  and 
the  information  program  is  now  moving  along  in 
high  gear. 

Second,  we  must  face  up  to  the  fact  that  we 
must  increase  aid  to  India.  This  will  cost  money, 
but  it  is  a  small  fraction  of  what  we  spend  in  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

Third,  we  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
when  we  deal  with  India  we  are  dealing  with  an 
Asiatic  country.  By  shirking  the  difficult  task 
of  recognizing  India  as  a  part  of  Asia  and  thus 
refusing  to  recognize  the  realities  of  1952,  the 
free  nations  will  surely  alienate  all  of  Asia  and 
perhaps  even  bring  about  their  own  downfall. 

The  rest  depends  largely  on  India.  As  I  said 
before,  I'm  an  optimist.  I  believe  India  will  meet 
the  challenge.  The  next  5  years  may  tell  the 
story.  Everyone  who  believes  in  human  freedom 
and  ultimate  dignity  of  man  will  be  affected  by 
the  outcome. 


Agreement  for  Extension  of  Bahama! 
Proving  Ground 

[Released  to  the  press  January  15] 

The  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom 
on  January  15  concluded  an  agreement  for  the 
extension  of  the  Bahamas  Long  Range  Proving 
Ground  to  include  the  Turks  and  Caicos  Islands 
a  dependency  of  the  Government  of  Jamaica 
The  agreement  was,  signed  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  by  Secretary  Acheson  and  on  behalf  of  the 
United  Kingdom  by  Sir  Oliver  Franks,  British 
Ambassador  at  Washington. 

The  agreement  will  permit  the  United  States) 
jointly  with  the  United  Kingdom,  to  establish  anc 
operate  in  the  Turks  and  Caicos  Islands  technica: 
and  supporting  facilities  at  selected  sites  which 
are  necessary  for  acquiring  data  and  maintaining 
continuous  control  of  the  guided  missiles  through- 
out their  flight. 

The  agreement  will  continue  in  force  for  thu 
duration  of  the  1950  Bahamas  Long  Range  Prov* 
ing  Ground  Agreement,  which  was  for  25  years 
and  likewise  authorizes  the  United  States,  jointly 
with  the  United  Kingdom,  to  launch,  fly,  and  lane 
guided  missiles  in  the  designated  range  area,  ancj 
to  operate  such  vessels  and  aircraft  in  the  area  ai 
may  be  necessary  for  purposes  connected  directly 
with  the  operation  of  the  range. 

The  missiles  to  be  flight-tested  will  be  unarmec 
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nd  will  carry  instruments  for  measuring  missile 
erformance,  for  control  of  the  missile,  and  for 
estruction  of  the  missile  in  flight,  if  necessary 
or  reasons  of  safety.  Radar  and  visual  surveil- 
mce  will  be  maintained  along  the  range  to  deter- 
line  the  presence  and  location  of  any  air  or  sur- 
ace  craft  in  the  area. 


xport- Import  Bank  Loan 
"o  Bolivian  Tungsten  Mine 

The  Export-Import  Bank  on  January  18  an- 
ounced  approval  of  a  loan  of  $580,000  to  Com- 
agnie  Aramayo  de  Mines  en  Bolivie  to  assist  in 
nancing  the  expansion  of  the  production  of 
ungsten  from  the  Pacuni  mine  in  Bolivia. 

The  Pacuni  mine  has  been  a  producer  of 
ungsten  for  a  number  of  years  and  has  extensive 
re  reserves.  The  loan  will  be  used  in  large  part 
or  the  purchase  and  transportation  to  Bolivia  of 
J.S.  mining  and  milling  equipment,  and  in  some 
>art  to  assist  in  meeting  certain  other  costs  of  a 
evelopment  program  at  the  mine.  The  mining 
ompany  also  will  make  a  substantial  further  in- 
estment  from  its  own  funds  in  order  to  increase 
he  rate  at  which  it  will  produce  tungsten 
oncentrates. 

The  borrower  has  agreed  to  sell  to  the  United 
itates  Emergency  Procurement  Service  the  tung- 
ten  it  will  produce  in  1952-54  so  as  to  increase 
he  U.S.  supply  of  this  strategic  commodity. 

The  terms  of  the  credit  require  that,  if  not  pre- 
iously  liquidated  by  prepayment  resulting  from 
hipments  to  the  Emergency  Procurement  Service, 
epayment  of  principal  will  be  made  in  three  semi- 
nnual  installments  beginning  in  December  1953 
rith  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  percent  per  annum 
■n  outstanding  balances  payable  semiannually. 


'oint  Four  Agreement:  Michigan 
itate  and  Colombian  Colleges 

On  January  22  the  Department  of  State  an- 
lounced  that  a  Point  Four  agreement  had  been 
:ompleted  by  an  exchange  of  notes  between  the 
Colombia  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  the 
Jnited  States  Embassy  at  Bogota  for  a  long-term 
:ooperation  between  Michigan  State  College  and 
wo  agricultural  colleges  in  Colombia — the  Fa- 
:ultad  Nacional  de  Agronomia  at  Medellin  and  the 
?acultad  de  Agronomia  del  Valle  at  Palmira.  The 
Department  of  State  and  the  Department  of  Agri- 
:ulture  are  assisting  in  the  project. 

Paul  Herbert,  head  of  the  Department  of  For- 
estry at  Michigan  State,  is  already  in  Medellin  on 
i  short-term   assignment  to  help   the  Facultad 


Nacional  de  Agronomia  organize  a  forestry  de- 
partment. Seven  other  Michigan  State  staff  mem- 
bers left  East  Lansing  last  week  with  their  fami- 
lies, to  take  the  long-term  assignment.  They  will 
arrive  at  the  Colombian  colleges  in  time  to  be  ready 
for  the  opening  of  the  school  year  there  February 
6.  They  will  work  with  the  local  staffs  to  develop 
stronger  curricula  and  strengthen  subject-matter 
departments.  In  addition,  they  will  teach  in  the 
colleges  and  will  work  with  nearby  experiment 
stations. 

Previous  to  the  development  of  this  agreement, 
President  John  A.  Hannah,  Dean  Ernest  L.  An- 
thony of  the  Michigan  State  College  School  of 
Agriculture,  and  J.  Dennett  Guthrie  of  the  Office 
of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,  visited  the 
Colombian  colleges  in  September.  Staff  and 
equipment  needs  were  agreed  upon  at  that  time. 
Dean  Carlos  Madrid  and  Dean  Guillermo  Ramirez 
visited  •  East  Lansing  and  Washington  last 
November. 


Latin  American  Mechanics 
To  Receive  Training  in  U.  S. 

[Released  to  the  press  January  21] 

Training  for  60  mechanics  from  Central  and 
South  America  will  be  provided  in  the  United 
States  through  Point  Four  funds  under  agree- 
ments between  the  Technical  Cooperation  Admin- 
istration and  10  Latin  American  Republics,  the 
Department  of  State  announced  on  January  21. 

The  students  will  be  trained  in  auto-diesel  me- 
chanics and  welding  at  the  Nashville  Auto-Diesel 
College,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.  Ten  of  the  selected 
trainees  will  come  from  Mexico,  ten  from  Colom- 
bia and  five  each  from  Honduras,  Costa  Rica,  El 
Salvador,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Ecuador,  Cuba, 
and  the  Dominican  Republic.  The  cost  will  be 
$150,000  and  will  be  borne  by  Point  Four  as  a 
part  of  its  program  of  education  and  training. 

Students  are  expected  to  begin  classes  about  the 
middle  of  March.  The  first  class  will  consist  of 
20  mechanics.  Two  similar  classes  will  begin 
studies  10  days  or  2  weeks  later. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  students 
to  live  in  private  homes  in  Nashville  to  aid  them 
in  their  study  of  English  and  to  give  them  an 
insight  into  the  manner  in  which  an  American 
family  lives.  Plans  also  include  employment 
each  Saturday  in  private  garages  and  machine 
shops  to  give  the  students  practical  experience. 
Side  trips  will  be  conducted  to  industrial  centers 
to  round  out  the  training.  The  expenses  of  these 
trips  will  be  paid  either  by  the  student's  home 
country  or  by  the  student  himself  out  of  his  earn- 
ings during  the  42  weeks  which  constitute  the 
technical  and  practical  training. 
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Once  they  have  completed  their  training,  the 
mechanics  will  return  to  their  homes  and  will 
assist  in  the  local  instruction  of  other  mechanics 
without  the  necessity  of  their  traveling  to  the 
United  States.  The  scarcity  of  skilled  mechanics 
is  great  in  many  of  the  Latin  American  countries, 
and  Point  Four  is  helping  to  supply  the  need 
through  such  programs  as  this. 


Eric  Johnston  Named  Chairman 
Of  Development  Advisory  Board 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  letter  of  acceptance 
sent  by  Eric  A.  Johnston  to  President  Truman 
in  answer  to  the  latter's  request  for  his  services 
as  Chairman  of  the  International  Development 
Advisory  Board: 1 

My  dear  Mr.  President  :  As  your  request  that 
I  accept  the  chairmanship  of  the  International 
Development  Advisory  Board  comes  on  the  heels 
of  ten  months  of  government  service,  I  wanted  to 
consult  with  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Motion 
Picture  Association  of  America  before  making  my 
decision.  I  am  pleased  to  tell  you  that,  with  the 
approval  of  the  board,  I  accept  this  challenging 
assignment.2 

I  agree  with  you  that  the  Point  Four  program 
embodies  all  those  things  that  we  stand  for  in 
America,  and  all  those  things  that  we  seek  to 
achieve  as  a  leader  in  the  free  world. 

We  are  strong  at  home  for  the  reason  that  we 
have  come  a  long  way  in  narrowing  the  economic 
gaps  in  our  society.  This  has  come  about  through 
constantly  expanding  production  in  all  lines  by 
the  closest  cooperation  among  our  people.  We 
have  given  reality  to  the  ideal  of  partnership  in 
its  truest  sense. 

I  like  to  think  that  America's  role  in  world 
leadership  lies  in  extending  this  partnership  ideal. 
This  is  not  to  propose  that  we  remake  the  world  in 
our  own  image.  Rather  it  is  to  suggest  that  we 
help  other  free  countries  help  themselves  in  be- 
coming strong  and  self-sustaining  members  of  the 
society  of  nations. 

It  is  a  tragic  fact  that  in  the  world  today  two- 
thirds  of  the  people  still  engage  in  the  ageless 
struggle  against  poverty  and  want.  The  gap  be- 
tween well-being  and  want  is  still  too  wide  in  too 
many  lands  to  give  the  free  world  the  solid  foun- 
dation of  economic  strength  it  must  have  to 
survive. 

The  Point  Four  program  is  the  greatest  con- 


1  Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  on  Jan.  23. 
For  text  of  Mr.  Truman's  letter  to  Mr.  Johnston,  see 
White  House  release  of  the  same  date. 

2  For  text  of  Executive  Order  10159,  which  called  for 
establishment  of  the  International  Development  Advisory 
Board,  see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  25,  1950,  p.  499. 
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tribution  we  can  make  to  narrowing  these  gaps.. 
As  a  businessman  I  regard  it  as  a  far-sighted  and 
prudent  investment.  It  gives  a  hand  to  those 
who  are  willing  to  use  their  own. 

It  gives  a  hand  in  two  ways : 

By  sharing  our  techniques,  our  genius  in  pro- 
duction and  our  store  of  knowledge ; 

By  making  it  possible  for  private  American 
capital  to  make  investments  or  to  enter  into  work- 
ing partnerships  with  local  capital  on  an  equitable 
basis. 

This  concept  offers  the  widest  opportunities 
for  lasting  good  at  minimum  expense  to  the  tax- 
payer. It  takes  account  of  the  fact  that  economi 
strength  springs  from  self-reliance  and  sel: 
support.  And  it  recognizes  that  essentially  the 
job  of  each  nation  in  developing  its  resources  anc 
expanding  its  productivity  must  be  done  withir 
by  its  own  efforts. 

These  are  the  convictions,  Mr.  President,  that 
prompt  me  to  accept  the  chairmanship.  I  appre 
ciate  the  confidence  you  have  shown  in  me  bj 
asking  me  to  take  this  post. 


Military  Assistance  Negotiations 

The  following  negotiations  are  being  conducts 
under  the  terms  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  o, 
1951,  which  authorized  a  program  of  military 
grant  aid  for  Latin  America: 

Ecuador 

The  Departments  of  State  and  Defense  an 
nounced  on  January  15  that  negotiations  are  being 
initiated  on  that  date  at  Quito  with  the  Govern 
ment  of  Ecuador  looking  to  the  conclusion  of 
bilateral  military-assistance  agreement.  Th 
American  Ambassador  at  Quito,  Paul  C.  Daniels 
is  being  assisted  by  representatives  of  the  Depart 
ment  of  Defense  in  the  negotiations. 

Chile 

The  Departments  of  State  and  Defense  an 
nounced  on  January  20  that  negotiations  wer 
being  initiated  on  that  date  in  Santiago  with  th 
Government  of  Chile  looking  to  the  conclusion  o 
a  bilateral  military-assistance  agreement.  Th 
American  Ambassador  at  Santiago,  Claude  G 
Bowers,  is  being  assisted  by  representatives  of  th 
Department  of  Defense  in  the  negotiations. 


Colombia 

The  Departments  of  State  and  Defense  hav 
announced  that  negotiations  were  initiated  oi 
January  21  at  Bogota  with  the  Government  o. 
Colombia  looking  to  the  conclusion  of  a  bilatera 
military-assistance  agreement. 

The  American  Ambassador  at  Bogota,  Capu 
M.  Waynick,  is  being  assisted  by  representative 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  in  the  negotiation 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Europe's  Problem  of  Excess  Population 


CONFERENCE  AT  BRUSSELS  ON   MIGRATION  AND  COMMITTEE 
FOR  MOVEMENT  OF  MIGRANTS  FROM  EUROPE 


by  George  L.  Warren 


The  Conference  on  Migration,  convened  by  the 
Belgian  Government  at  the  suggestion  of  the  U.S. 
Government,  met  in  Brussels  from  November  26 
through  December  5,  1951.  The  Provisional  In- 
tergovernmental Committee  for  the  Movement  of 
Migrants  from  Europe,  established  by  decision  of 
the  Conference  on  Migration,  held  its  first  session 
for  the  purposes  of  organization  at  Brussels  from 
December  6  through  December  8,  1951. 

The  initiative  of  the  U.S.  Government  in  sug- 
gesting the  holding  of  the  Conference  on  Migra- 
tion was  based  on  specific  acts  of  Congress.  Sec- 
tion 16  of  the  Displaced  Persons  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended  (P.  L.  555,  81st  Cong.),  authorized  the 
U.S.  Government  to  participate  in  an  interna- 
tional conference  to  develop  ways  of  alleviating 
the  problems  of  excess  population  in  certain  coun- 
tries in  Europe.  At  the  time  of  the  convening  of 
the  Conference  on  Migration  it  appeared  that  upon 
the  termination  of  operations  by  the  International 
Refugee  Organization  (Iro)  on  December  31, 
1951,  there  would  remain  in  Europe  some  25,000 
ethnic  Germans  eligible  for  admission  to  the 
United  States  under  section  12  of  the  Act,  with- 
out the  means  of  transport.  Section  115  (e)  of 
the  Eca  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (P.  L.  535,  81st 
Cong.),  directed  the  Eca  Administrator  to  en- 
courage the  emigration  of  surplus  manpower  from 
participating  countries  to  areas  where  such  man- 
power could  be  effectively  utilized.  The  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1951  (P.  L.  165,  82d  Cong.)  in 
section  101  (a)  (2)  authorized  the  expenditure  of 
funds  up  to  $10,000,000  to  effectuate  the  principles 
set  forth  in  section  115  (e)  of  the  Eca  Act  of  1948, 
as  amended.  The  appropriations  legislation 
(P.  L.  249,  82d  Cong.,  1st  sess.),  under  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1951,  earmarked  $10,000,000  to  be 
used  specifically  for  migration  purposes. 

In  order  to  implement  the  foregoing  acts  of  Con- 
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gress,  the  Department  invited  the  Belgian  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  Belgian  Government  accepted, 
to  convene  a  Conference  on  Migration  at  Brussels 
on  November  26,  1951.  Out  of  a  total  of  34  gov- 
ernments invited  by  the  Belgian  Government  to 
attend  the  Conference,  27  governments  listed  be- 
low were  represented  at  Brussels — 19  as  full  par- 
ticipants, and  8  as  observers ; 


Governments  represented  as  full  participants 

Greece 

Italy 

Luxembourg 

Netherlands 

Switzerland 

Turkey 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

Venezuela 


Australia 

Austria 

Belgium 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Canada 

Chile 

Colombia 

France 

German  Federal  Republic 

Governments  represented  by  observers 


Argentina 
Denmark 
Guatemala 
Israel 


Norway 
Paraguay 
Peru 
Sweden 


The  remaining  countries  which  either  declined  the 
invitation,  did  not  reply,  or  reported  they  were 
unable  to  send  representatives  were  Ecuador,  El 
Salvador,  Panama,  Portugal,  New  Zealand,  Union 
of  South  Africa,  and  Uruguay. 

Observers 

United  Nations 

Holy  See 

International  Labor  Organization 

International  Refugee  Organization 

Organization  for  European  Economic  Cooperation 

Office  of  the  U.N.  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees 

Council  of  Europe 

International  Confederation  of  Free  Trade  Unions 

International  Confederation  of  Christian  Trade  Unions 

Standing  Conference  of  Voluntary  Agencies 

International  Social  Service 
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The  Conference  was  opened  by  a  welcoming  ad- 
dress by  Joseph  Meurice,  Minister  of  Foreign 
Trade  in  the  Belgian  Government,  replacing  Paul 
van  Zeeland,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  who 
was  temporarily  absent  from  Brussels.  Franz 
Leemans,  counselor  of  the  Belgian  Government 
and  representative  of  Belgian  at  the  Conference, 
was  unanimously  elected  chairman  and  served  in 
this  capacity  throughout  the  Conference  and  the 
first  session  of  the  Provisional  Intergovernmental 
Committee  for  the  Movement  of  Migrants  from 
Europe.  Count  Giusti  del  Giardino  of  Italy  was 
elected  first  Vice-Chairman ;  Ambassador  A.  de 
Souza  Filho  of  Brazil,  second  Vice-Chairman ;  and 
Dr.  von  Trutzschler  of  the  German  Federal  Re- 
public, Rapporteur.  Roswell  D.  McClelland  of 
the  Office  of  European  Affairs,  Department  of 
State,  served  as  secretary  of  the  Conference  and  of 
the  Provisional  Committee. 

At  the  opening  session  on  November  26,  1951, 
the  U.S.  representative  presented  a  plan  for  the 
establishment  of  a  provisional  intergovernmental 
committee  on  migration  to  facilitate  the  move- 
ment of  migrants  from  Europe.  This  plan  pro- 
posed that  12  ships  to  be  relinquished  by  the  Iro 
on  December  31,  1951,  be  taken  over  to  move  dur- 
ing one  year  of  operations  approximately  115,000 
persons  who  would  not  otherwise  be  moved  from 
Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Greece  to  countries  of  immigration  overseas  at  an 
overall  estimated  cost  of  approximately 
$34,000,000.  The  United  States  would  contribute 
$10,000,000  of  this  sum,  provided  a  total  budget 
of  approximately  that  proposed  was  adopted.  It 
was  suggested  that  membership  in  the  Committee 
be  open  to  governments  committed  to  the  princi- 
ple of  the  free  movement  of  persons  under  estab- 
lished emigration  and  immigration  laws  and  that 
each  member  as  a  matter  of  obligation  contribute 
an  agreed  share  to  the  administrative  expenses  of 
approximately  $3,000,000.  Contributions  to  the 
operating  fund  would  be  voluntary.  Of  the  U.S. 
contribution,  approximately  $1,000,000  would  be 
allocated  to  the  administrative  expenses  and 
$9,000,000  to  the  operating  fund,  which  was  set 
at  $14,000,000. 

The  general  discussion  following  presentation 
of  the  U.S.  proposal  indicated  virtually  unani- 
mous acceptance  of  the  proposal  in  principle. 
Some  representatives  expressed  disappointment  at 
the  limited  number  of  migrants  and  refugees  to 
be  moved.  There  was  general  agreement  that  the 
proposed  organization  should  be  provisional,  flex- 
ible in  character  and  temporary,  that  its  admin- 
istrative expenses  should  be  held  to  a  minimum, 
and  that  the  maximum  of  the  resources  made  avail- 
able should  be  allocated  to  operations.  There 
was  also  unanimous  agreement  that  refugees 
should  be  included  among  the  persons  to  be  moved. 
Questions  were  raised  as  to  the  necessity  for  utiliz- 
ing the  Iro  ships  in  the  proposed  movement  on  the 
ground  that  commercial  shipping  might  prove  ade- 


quate for  the  purpose.  The  draft  resolution  pro- 
posed  by  the  U.S.  representative  was  criticized 
sympathetically  by  some  representatives  because! 
it  failed  to  reflect  in  its  text  proper  balance  be- 
tween the  interests  of  emigration  and  immigra- 
tion countries.  The  basic  elements  of  the  plan 
however,  received  general  acceptance  and  were' 
considered  well  suited  to  meet  the  current  require- 
ments of  emigration  and  immigration  countries 
with  respect  to  migration. 

Questions  were  raised  as  to  the  working  rela-i 
tionships  between  the  proposed  Committee  anc 
other  international  and  nongovernmental  bodies 
The  U.N.  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  madej 
a  plea  for  a  special  status  as  a  nonvoting  membeK 
of  the  proposed  Committee.  The  representatives 
of  two  international  organizations  of  trade 
unions — the  International  Confederation  of  Frees 
Trade  Unions  and  the  International  Confedera-j 
tion  of  Christian  Trade  Unions — made  pleas  fori 
direct  participation  in  the  proposed  Committee 
by  representatives  of  trade  unions. 

At  the  close  of  the  general  discussion,  the  U.Si 
representative  in  replying  to  the  foregoing  obser 
vations  agreed  that  the  plan  proposed  was  i 
modest  one  but  emphasized  the  necessity  of  demon-i 
strating  the  viability  of  the  plan  prior  to  its  exj 
pansion  to  meet  more  adequately  the  total  problen 
of  surplus  populations  and  of  refugees  requiring 
movement.  It  was  essential,  he  said,  to  build 
soundly  on  small  beginnings  and  to  develop  on  the 
basis  of  accumulating  experience.  He  assured  the 
Conference  that  the  proposal  did  not  in  any  waj 
envisage  that  the  Committee  would  trespass  in  its 
activities  on  those  of  any  other  existing  organizai 
tion  and  that  any  assistance  which  could  be  af 
forded  by  other  bodies  engaged  in  related  activi' 
ties  would  be  welcomed.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
plan  proposed  operations  for  1  year  during  whic 
the  Government  members  of  the  proposed  Comi 
mittee  might  decide  in  the  light  of  existing  experi' 
ence  whether  the  plan  was  to  be  expanded 
extended,  or  terminated. 

With  respect  to  the  question  of  shipping,  th 
U.S.  representative  stated  that  he  was  convincec 
that  the  ships  presently  operated  by  Iro  and  re 
conditioned  at  great  expense  to  internationa 
funds  would  be  required  for  the  movement  oi 
migrants  and  refugees,  if  additional  member 
were  to  be  moved  from  Europe  beyond  those  pres 
ently  moving  under  other  auspices.  In  order  t( 
remove  all  possible  concern  that  the  proposec 
Committee  might  compete  with  normal  commer 
cial  operations,  he  stated  that  the  United  State 
would  propose  that  the  Committee  adopt  a  policy 
of  utilizing  all  commercial  shipping  offered  whic 
would  meet  essential  requirements;  namely,  ade 
quate  accommodations  in  accordance  with  the  reg 
illations  of  ports  of  embarkation  and  disembarka 
tion,  availability  when  needed  at  specific  ports  o: 
embarkation  for  travel  to  specific  destinations 
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md  prices  comparable  to  those  established  in  the 
Committee's  experience  in  operation.  A  working 
>arty  of  experts  on  shipping  set  up  by  the  Con- 
!erence  later  made  a  similar  recommendation, 
rhe  U.S.  representative  also  expressed  the  advan- 
ages  to  be  gained  in  operating  a  fleet  of  ships  for 
migration  purposes  under  international  auspices 
;uch  as  greater  flexibility  in  movement,  savings 
n  costs,  and  shipping  schedules  arranged  to  suit 
he  particular  requirements  of  emigration  and 
immigration  countries. 

Following  this  response  to  the  general  discus- 
don,  the  Conference  proceeded  to  amend  the  draft 
resolution  establishing  the  committee  submitted 
Dy  the  U.S.  representative  and  to  examine  the  pro- 
posed administrative  and  operational  budgets  to- 
gether with  the  texts  of  various  resolutions  re- 
quired to  be  adopted  in  order  to  bring  the  pro- 
posed intergovernmental  Committee  into  formal 
existence. 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  basic  "Resolution 
lo  Establish  a  Provisional  Intergovernmental 
Committee  for  the  Movement  of  Migrants  from 
Europe"  (Document  MCB/9)  as  formally 
adopted  by  the  Conference  on  December  5,  1951, 
by  a  vote  of  16  for,  none  opposed,  and  1 
abstention. 

The  Governments  adopting  this  resolution 
Recognize 

that  there  exists  a  problem  of  surplus  population  and 
refugees  in  certain  countries  of  Europe,  while  certain 
overseas  countries  offer  opportunities  for  the  orderly 
absorption  of  additional  population ; 

that  the  problem  is  of  such  magnitude  as  to  present  a 
serious  obstacle  to  economic  viability  and  co-operation  in 
Europe ; 

that,  whereas  a  general  improvement  in  economic  condi- 
tions and  increased  production  would  provide  increased 
possibilities  for  employment  and  settlement  in  Europe  and, 
by  facilitating  intra-European  migration,  would  offer  a 
very  important  contribution  to  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem, an  increase  in  European  emigration  to  countries  over- 
seas nevertheless  remains  another  necessary  element ; 

that  a  close  relationship  exists  between  economic  de- 
velopment and  immigration ; 

that  international  financing  of  European  emigration 
should  contribute  not  only  to  solving  the  problem  of 
population  in  Europe,  but  also  stimulate  the  creation  of 
new  economic  opportunities  in  countries  lacking  man- 
power ; 

that,  while  technical  assistance  may  make  an  important 
contribution  to  the  solution  of  the  economic  problems  of 
the  underdeveloped  countries,  the  development  of  all  exist- 
ing or  potential  possibilities  of  immigration  into  these 
countries  also  constitutes  an  important  factor  for  the 
solution  of  these  problems; 

that  the  present  volume  of  migration  is  insufficient  to 
meet  the  needs  of  emigration  countries  or  to  allow  full 
use  of  the  possibilities  offered  by  immigration  countries ; 

that  there  is  need  for  the  pursuit  by  the  appropriate 
international  agencies  of  all  migration  activities  falling 
within  their  respective  fields; 

that  the  provision  of  facilities  for  the  transport  of 
migrants  who  could  not  otherwise  be  moved  without  such 
facilities  can  make  an  important  contribution  to  increased 
migration ; 

that,  although  the  movement  of  migrants  should  as  far 
as  possible  be  effected  by  the  normal  commercial  shipping 
and  air  transport  services,  co-ordination  in  this  field  is 
necessary  in  order  to  enable  the  movement  of  the  largest 
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possible  number  of  migrants  by  those  services,  and  fur- 
thermore to  ensure  that  the  I.  R.  O.'s  present  shipping 
facilities  are  applied  to  the  extent  necessary  to  secure  an 
additional  movement  of  migrants; 

that  steps  should  be  taken  to  provide  transport  facili- 
ties for  such  refugees  as  may  desire  and  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  emigrate  from  overpopulated  countries ;  and 

that,  consequently,  provisional  intergovernmental  ar- 
rangements between  the  democratic  governments  which 
adopt  or  may  hereafter  adopt  this  resolution  are  neces- 
sary in  order  to  move  persons  who  are  attached  to  the 
principles  to  which  these  governments  subscribe  and  who 
desire  to  emigrate  to  overseas  countries  where  their  serv- 
ices can  be  utilized  in  conformity  with  generally  accepted 
international  standards  of  employment  and  living  condi- 
tions, with  full  respect  for  human  rights ;  and 

Agkee 

(1)  to  constitute  a  "Provisional  Inter-Governmental 
Committee  for  the  Movement  of  Migrants  from  Europe" ; 

(2)  that  the  purpose  of  the  Committee  will  be  to  make 
arrangements  for  the  transport  of  migrants,  for  whom 
existing  facilities  are  inadequate  and  who  could  not 
otherwise  be  moved,  from  certain  European  countries 
having  surplus  population  to  countries  overseas  which 
offer  opportunities  for  orderly  immigration,  consistent 
with  the  policies  of  the  countries  concerned ; 

(3)  that  the  terms  of  reference  of  the  Committee 
will  be: 

(a)  to  provide  and  arrange  for  land,  sea  and  air 
transportation,  as  required; 

(b)  to  assume  responsibility  for  the  charter  of  such 
ships  operated  under  the  auspices  of  I.R.O. 
as  may  be  required ; 

(c)  to  co-ordinate  a  shipping  programme  utilizing 
commercial  shipping  facilities  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible  and  the  chartered  ships  trans- 
ferred from  the  I.R.O.  to  secure  those  move- 
ments for  which  commercial  facilities  are 
inadequate ; 

(d)  to  take  such  actions  as  may  be  directly  related 
to  these  ends,  taking  account  of  such  national 
and  international  services  as  are  available; 

(e)  to  take  such  other  actions  as  will  be  necessary 
and  appropriate  to  discharge  the  foregoing 
functions ; 

(4)  that  among  the  migrants  with  whom  the  Commit- 
tee will  be  concerned  are  included  refugees  and  new 
refugees  for  whose  migration  arrangements  may  be  made 
between  the  Committee  and  the  governments  of  the  coun- 
tries affording  asylum ; 

(5)  that  membership  in  the  Committee  will  be  open  to 
governments  with  a  demonstrated  interest  in  the  principle 
of  the  free  movement  of  persons  and  which  undertake, 
subject  to  approval  by  the  proper  governmental  authori- 
ties, to  make  a  financial  contribution  to  the  Committee, 
the  amount  of  which  will  be  agreed  to  by  the  Committee 
and  by  the  government  concerned ; 

(6)  that  the  Committee  will  elect  its  own  officers,  estab- 
lish its  Rules  of  Procedure,  establish  such  sub-committees 
as  it  may  decide  (including  an  inter-governmental  sub- 
committee on  the  co-ordination  of  transport) ,  and  exercise 
the  powers  required  to  carry  out  its  purpose; 

(7)  that  the  Committee  will  agree  to  a  plan  of  opera- 
tions, a  budget,  a  plan  of  expenditure  and  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  available  funds  shall  be  spent, 
in  accordance  with  the  following  principles : 

(a)  each  country  of  reception  will  retain  control  of 
standards  of  admission  and  the  number  of 
immigrants  to  be  admitted ; 

(b)  only  those  services  will  be  undertaken  by  the 
Committee  which  are  essential  to  the  movement 
of  migrants  who  could  not  otherwise  be  moved ; 

(c)  the  Committee  will  ensure  that  its  administra- 
tion is  conducted  in  an  efficient  and  economical 
manner ; 

(d)  any  member  government  making  a  contribution 
to  the  operating  fund  will  be  able  to  stipulate 
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the  terms  and  conditions  under  which  that  con- 
tribution can  be  used ; 

(8)  that  the  Committee  will  appoint  a  Director  respon- 
sible to  the  Committee ; 

(9)  that  the  Committee  shall  vest  the  Director  with 
the  powers  necessary  to  carry  out  the  responsibilities 
entrusted  to  him  by  the  Committee ; 

(10)  that  the  Committee  will  give  early  consideration 
to  the  question  of  the  relations  to  be  established  with 
international,  non-governmental  and  voluntary  organiza- 
tions conducting  activities  in  the  field  of  migration  and 
refugees ;  and 

(11)  that  the  Committee  will  examine  the  need  for  its 
continuing  existence  beyond  a  twelve-month  period. 

The  Governments  voting  for  the  resolution  were 
Australia,  Austria,  Brazil,  Belgium,  Bolivia,  Can- 
ada, Chile,  France,  the  German  Federal  Republic, 
Greece,  Italy,  Luxembourg,  the  Netherlands, 
Switzerland,  Turkey,  and  the  United  States.  The 
Austrian  representative,  though  absent  at  the  vote, 
had  previously  directed  that  his  vote  be  recorded 
as  favorable.  The  United  Kingdom  representa- 
tive abstained  on  the  ground  that  further  examina- 
tion of  the  proposal  would  need  to  take  place  in 
London.  Of  the  governments  represented  by  ob- 
servers, Argentina  voted  for  the  resolution  and 
Guatemala  abstained.  These  votes  were  not  re- 
corded in  the  final  tally.  Colombia,  Paraguay, 
and  Venezuela  were  absent  at  the  vote;  Denmark, 
Israel,  Norway,  Peru,  and  Sweden  responded  as 
observers. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  as  finally  adopted  did 
not  deviate  in  any  important  matter  of  substance 
from  that  originally  submitted  by  the  U.S.  repre- 
sentative. Of  the  Governments  voting  for  the 
resolution,  Austria,  Brazil,  Bolivia,  Chile,  the 
German  Federal  Republic,  Greece,  Italy,  Luxem- 
bourg, the  Netherlands,  Switzerland,  and  the 
United  States  indicated  at  Brussels  their  firm 
intention  to  become  full  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee. With  the  exception  of  the  United  States,  all  of 
these  Governments  would  need  to  take  appropriate 
actions  later  to  make  their  financial  contributions 
available  to  the  Committee.  The  representatives 
of  Australia,  Canada,  France,  and  Belgium,  while 
supporting  the  project  of  the  Provisional  Com- 
mittee wholeheartedly,  stated  that  formal  action 
of  adherence  to  the  Provisional  Committee  and 
financial  participation  would  require  a  few  weeks 
in  time  after  the  Brussels  conference.  The  final 
position  of  the  Government  of  Turkey  with  respect 
to  membership  in  the  Committee  remained  uncer- 
tain at  the  end  of  the  Conference. 

The  Conference  on  Migration  adjourned  on 
Wednesday,  December  5,  1951.  The  Provisional 
Committee  for  the  Movement  of  Migrants  from 
Europe  convened  for  its  first  session  on  the  morn- 
ing of  December  6,  1951.  The  15  Governments 
represented  at  the  first  session  of  the  Provisional 
Committee  are  listed  as  follows  in  the  groups  into 
which  they  were  divided  later,  mainly  for  purposes 
of  allocating  percentages  of  contributions  to  the 
members  of  the  Provisional  Committee : 


Emigration  Countries 

German  Federal  Republic 

Greece 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Immigration  Countries 

Australia 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Canada 

Chile 

Interested  Countries 

Belgium 
France 
Luxembourg 
Switzerland 
United  Kingdom 
United  States 

The  procedure  adopted  during  the  first  session 
of  the  Provisional  Committee  was  to  review  and 
amend  in  advance  each  resolution  proposed,  the 
adoption  of  which  would  be  required  to  complete 
the  formal  steps  necessary  to  bring  the  Committee 
into  existence.  Formal  adoption  of  all  the  resolu- 
tions took  place  at  the  final  public  meeting  of  the 
Provisional  Committee  on  December  8.  This  was 
done  in  order  to  give  each  Government  represen- 
tative the  maximum  opportunity  to  consult  his 
Government  prior  to  the  necessity  of  takingi 
formal  action.  The  officers  of  the  Conference  were 
elected  as  officers  of  the  Committee  for  the  first 
session.  Roswell  D.  McClelland  continued  as  sec- 
retary. The  observers  representing  interested 
organizations  and  the  Holy  See  remained  in  at- 
tendance at  the  meetings  of  the  Provisional 
Committee. 

Paragraph  (10)  of  the  operative  part  of  the 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Conference  reads : 

Agree  that  the  Committee  will  give  early  consideration 
to  the  question  of  the  relations  to  be  established  with) 
international,  non-governmental  and  voluntary  organiza- 
tions conducting  activities  in  the  field  of  migration  and 
refugees ; 

While  it  was  anticipated  that  the  problem  of  the 
relations  to  be  established  with  other  organiza- 
tions would  be  discussed  at  Brussels,  time  did  not 
permit  an  adequate  exploration  of  all  the  ques- 
tions involved,  many  of  which  would  require  rec- 
ommendations of  a  technical  nature  from  the 
director  of  the  Provisional  Committee  when 
elected,  and  action  on  this  matter  was  consequently 
deferred  to  the  second  session  of  the  Provisional 
Committee. 

In  the  discussion  on  the  budget  of  administra- 
tive expenditures  originally  proposed  in  the 
amount  of  $3,060,300,  there  was  unanimous  in- 
sistence that  the  total  be  reduced  and  that  the 
maximum  funds  available  to  the  Committee  be 
applied  to  operations.  The  final  result  was 
decision  to  reduce  the  administrative  budget  to 
$2,359,060.  This  was  accomplished  in  the  main 
by  a  reduction  in  the  proposed  international  staff, 
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both  in  terms  of  numbers  and  by  utilizing  a  larger 
number  of  local  staff  personnel  at  national  as 
distinguished  from  international  salary  scales. 
Certain  proposed  items  of  expenditure  were  also 
frozen  pending  decisions  to  be  taken  by  the  Com- 
mittee at  later  sessions. 

The  operating  fund  of  $14,000,000  was  accepted 
without  change.  Of  this  fund,  it  was  decided 
that  $3,000,000  would  be  required  for  working 
capital  and  that  $11,000,000  would  be  available 
for  the  payment  of  movement  of  migrants  for 
which  no  reimbursement  proved  possible.  The 
U.S.  proposals  that  contributions  to  the  operating 
fund  which  would  be  voluntary  consist  of  (a) 
outright  contributions  in  cash  without  restriction 
as  to  use;  (b)  contributions  restricted  in  use,  such 
as  for  the  movement  of  refugees  only;  (c)  ad- 
vance contributions  in  cash  against  which  reim- 
bursements owing,  would  be  charged  later;  and 
(d)  reimbursement  for  services  rendered  were 
accepted  without  modification.  Certain  repre- 
sentatives indicated  that  their  governments  would 
make  contributions  to  the  operating  fund  to  be  re- 
stricted to  the  payment  of  movement  for  refugees. 

The  procedure  followed  in  allocating  percentage 
contributions  to  the  administrative  expenditures 
to  the  members  of  the  Provisional  Committee 
was  to  assign  to  the  United  States,  in  the  first 
instance,  three-ninths  of  the  total  and  two-ninths 
each  to  the  groups  of  emigration,  immigration, 
and  interested  governments.  Each  group  there- 
after worked  out  the  allocation  of  percentages 
within  its  own  group.  A  final  decision  on  allo- 
cations was  that  the  highest  contributor  in  any 
group  should  not  be  allocated  a  larger  percentage 
than  the  highest  contributor  in  any  other  group, 
excluding  the  United  States.  The  ultimate  result 
was  that  the  Governments  of  Germany  and  Italy 
of  the  emigration  group,  Canada  in  the  immigra- 
tion group,  and  France  and  the  United  Kingdom 
in  the  group  of  interested  Governments,  each  ac- 
cepted a  percentage  contribution  of  8.4  percent, 
subject  to  later  confirmation  and  the  completion 
of  appropriation  actions  by  their  respective 
parliaments. 

The  decisions  on  allocations  of  contributions 
were  based  in  part  upon  earlier  acceptance  as  to 
the  estimated  sources  and  destinations  of  the  mi- 
grants to  be  moved  as  follows : 

From  To 

Germany 55,000       Canada 40,000 

Italy  and  Trieste-     35,  000       United    States *25,  000 

The  Netherlands—     15,000        Australia 25,000 

Austria 6,000        Brazil 18,000 

Greece 5,000        Chile 4,000 

Bolivia 3, 000 

Total 116,000  Other  countries—  1,000 

Total 116,  000 

♦U.S.  Displaced  Persons  Act — Sec.  12  eligibles. 

There  was  general  agreement  in  view  of  U.S. 
interest  and  initiative  in  the  creation  of  the  Pro- 
visional Committee  that  the  director  should  be 


an  American.  However,  the  U.S.  representative 
was  not  in  a  position  to  make  a  specific  nomina- 
tion for  this  post  at  Brussels.  In  consequence, 
the  Committee  decided  to  vest  in  Franz  Leemans, 
representative  of  Belgium  and  chairman  of  the 
Committee,  and  George  L.  Warren,  the  U.S.  repre- 
sentative, the  powers  and  duties  of  the  director 
temporarily  until  the  second  session  of  the  Com- 
mittee when  it  was  expected  that  a  nomination 
would  be  made.  This  was  done  on  the  understand- 
ing that  Mr.  Leemans  and  Mr.  Warren  would  im- 
mediately designate  Pierre  Jacobsen,  formerly 
Deputy  Director  of  Iro,  provisionally  as  deputy 
director  of  the  Provisional  Committee  in  order 
that  appropriate  effective  action  could  be  taken 
between  the  first  and  second  sessions  of  the  Com- 
mittee in  establishing  the  headquarters  of  the 
Committee  at  Geneva,  organizing  staff,  and  in  as- 
suming responsibility  for  the  Committee  for  the 
takeover  of  Iro  ships  as  they  were  released  in- 
dividually upon  the  completion  of  their  last  trips 
under  the  Iro  during  January  1952.  This  would 
insure  continuing  operation  of  the  ships  without 
a  gap  in  service. 

The  Committee  in  its  final  public  session  on  the 
afternoon  of  December  8,  1951,  formally  adopted 
a  series  of  resolutions  implementing  the  decision 
to  establish  the  Committee,  all  by  a  vote  of  14-0-1. 
The  United  Kingdom  abstained  on  each  vote.  The 
important  actions  taken  were  the  adoption  of  the 
budget  in  the  total  sum  of  $36,954,000;  the  plan 
of  expenditure  for  one  year  of  operations  $33,954,- 
000,  including  authority  to  the  director  to  incur 
obligations  and  make  expenditures  under  the  plan; 
the  scale  of  contributions;  financial  regulations; 
rules  of  procedure;  a  statement  defining  the  pow- 
ers and  duties  of  the  director;  and  a  resolution 
vesting  the  duties  and  powers  of  the  director  in 
the  persons  of  Mr.  Leemans  and  Mr.  Warren.  The 
Committee  also  voted  to  meet  early  in  February 
at  the  call  of  the  chairman. 

Members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, under  the  chairmanship  of  Congressman 
Francis  E.  Walter,  alternate  U.S.  representative, 
attended  all  of  the  meetings  of  the  Conference  and 
many  meetings  of  the  Committee.  The  House 
members  included,  in  addition  to  Mr.  Walter: 
Representative  Chauncy  W.  Reed  (R.,  111.) ; 
Representative  Michael  Feighan  (D.,  Ohio); 
Representative  Clifford  Case  (R.,  N.  J.) ;  Repre- 
sentative Frank  L.  Chelf  (D.,  Ky.)  ;  and  Repre- 
sentative Angier  L.  Goodwin  (R.,  Mass.). 

The  Provisional  Committee  adjourned  its  first 
session  on  December  8,  1951,  to  reconvene  at 
Geneva  in  February  1952. 

•  Mr.  Warren,  author  of  the  above  article,  is 
adviser  on  refugee  and  displaced  persons,  Depart- 
ment of  State.  Mr.  Warren  was  U.S.  representa- 
tive to  the  meetings  of  the  Migration  Conference 
and  the  Provisional  Intergovernmental  Com- 
mittee. 
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Calendar  of  Meetings1 


Adjourned  During  January  1952 

Icao  (International  Civil  Aviation  Organization) : 

Legal  Committee:  Subcommittee  on  Revision  of  the  Warsaw  Con-     Paris Jan.  7-22 

vention. 
United  Nations: 

Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East: 

Meeting  of  Working  Party  on  Standard  International  Trade  Classi-     Bangkok Jan.  7-12 

fi  cation. 

Subcommittee  on  Electric  Power Rangoon Jan.  11-14 

Subcommittee  on  Iron  and  Steel:  4th  session Rangoon Jan.  15-17 

Committee  on  Industry  and  Trade:  4th  session Rangoon Jan.  18-28 

Council  on  Libya,  Final  Meeting Geneva Jan.    8- 

Who  (World  Health  Organization) : 

Standing  Committee  on  Administration  and  Finance Geneva Jan.  7-19 

Gatt  (General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade) : 

Ad  Hoc  Committee  for  Agenda  and  Intersessional  Business  of  the     Geneva Jan.  14-15 

Contracting  Parties. 

Meeting  of  Copyright  Experts  of  the  American  Republics Washington Jan.  14-20 

Uptj  (Universal  Postal  Union) : 

Executive  and  Liaison  Committee  Meeting Bern Jan.  21-31 


In  Session  as  of  January  31,  1952 

International  Materials  Conference Washington Feb.  26,  1951- 

Four-Power  Conference  on  Swiss-Allied  Accord Bern Mar.  5,  1951- 

United  Nations: 

General  Assembly:  6th  session Paris Nov.  6,  1951- 


Ad  Hoc  Commission  on  Prisoners  of  War 
Economic  and  Social  Council: 

Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East:  8th  session  .    .    . 
First  Meeting  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Restrictive  Business 
Practices. 
Who  (World  Health  Organization) : 

Executive  Board:   9th  session 

Icao  (International  Civil  Aviation  Organization) : 

Personnel  Licensing  Division:  4th  session 

Council:  15th  session 

International  Film  Festival  of  India 

West  Point  Sesquicentennial 


Geneva Jan.  21- 

Rangoon Jan.  29- 

New  York Jan.  29- 


Geneva Jan.  21- 

Montreal Jan.  22- 

Montreal Jan.  29- 

India Jan.  24— 

West  Point,  N.  Y January 


Scheduled  February  1-April  30,  1952 

Caribbean  Conference  on  Industrial  Development San  Juan Feb.  4— 

United  Nations: 
General  Assembly: 

Final  Meeting  of  Special  Committee  on  the  Balkans Athens Feb.  5- 

Economic  and  Social  Council: 

Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America: 

Ad  Hoc  Meeting  to  Approve  Report  to  Ecosoc Santiago Feb.  10- 

Working  Party  on  Insecticides Geneva Feb.  11— 

Economic  Commission  for  Europe :  7th  session Geneva Mar.  3- 

Subcommission  on  Freedom  of  Information  and  of  the  Press:  5th  New  York Mar.  3- 

session. 

Technical  Assistance  Committee,  Working  Party New  York Mar.  8- 

Committee  on  Nongovernmental  Organizations New  York Mar.  18- 

Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women :    6th  session Geneva Mar.  24- 

Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs :     7th  session New  York Apr.  17- 

Commissionjjn  Human  Rights:    8th  session New  York Apr.  21- 


Prepared  in  the  Division  of  International  Conferences,  Department  of  State. 
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Trusteeship  Council:     Tenth  session 

Iho  (International  Refugee  Organization) : 

11th  session  of  the  Executive  Committee 

9th  session  of  the  General  Council 

"Colombo  Plan"  Exhibition 

Nato  (North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization) : 

Council:    Ninth  session 

Fao  (Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Nations) : 

Meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Commodity  Problems 

Ilo  (International  Labor  Organization) : 

2d  Session  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Salaried  Employees  and 
Professional  Workers. 

Governing  Body:     118th  session 

Committee  of  Experts  on  the  Application  of  Conventions  and  Rec- 
ommendations. 

4th  Inter-American  Conference  on  Social  Security 

5th  Regional  Conference  of  American  States  Members 

Metal  Trades  Committee:    4th  session 

British  Commonwealth  Scientific  Official  Conference 

Provisional    Intergovernmental     Committee     for   the     Movement     of 

Migrants  from  Europe:  2d  session. 
Icao  (International  Civil  Aviation  Organization) : 

European- Mediterranean  Regional  Meeting:  3d  session 

Conference  on  German  External  Debts 

Gatt  (General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade) : 

Ad  Hoc  Committee  for  Agenda  and  Intersessional  Business  of  the 
Contracting  Parties. 

Pakistan  International  Industries  Fair 

Meeting  of  Special  Committee  of  the  International  Sugar  Council  .    . 
Who  (World  Health  Organization) : 

Official  Medical  Historians  Liaison  Committee 

1st  General  Assembly  of  the  International  Mathematical  Union  .    .    . 
Unesco  (United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organiza- 
tion) : 

Inter- American  Seminar  on  Human  Rights 

International  Conference  on  Copyrights 

2d  Chicago  International  Trade  Fair 

Caribbean  Fisheries  Conference 

International  Cattle  Exposition 

International  Exhibition  of  Drawings  and  Engravings 

Milan  International  Trade  Fair 

Fourth  Inter-American  Travel  Congress 

Itu  (International  Telecommunication  Union) : 

Administrative  Council:  7th  session 

South  Pacific  Commission:  9th  session 

Lyon  34th  International  Fair 

Paso  (Pan  American  Sanitary  Organization) : 

Executive  Committee:  16th  meeting 

Health  Congress  of  the  Royal  Sanitary  Institute 

Cannes  Film  Festival 

6th  International  Hydrographic  Conference 


New  York Feb.  27- 

Geneva Feb.  7- 

Ge'neva Feb.  11- 

Colombo Feb.  15- 

Lisbon Feb.  16-* 

Rome Feb.  18- 

Geneva Feb.  18- 

Geneva Mar.  3- 

Geneva Mar.  17- 

Mexico,  D.  F Mar.  24- 

Rio  de  Janeiro Apr.  17- 

Geneva Apr.  21- 

Canberra  and  Melbourne  .  Feb.  18- 

Geneva Feb.  18- 

Paris Feb.  26- 

London Feb.  28- 

Geneva Feb.  (Last  week) 

Karachi Mar.  1- 

London Mar.  3- 

Simla,  India Mar.  3- 

Rome Mar.  6- 

Habana Mar.  11- 

Paris April 

Chicago Mar.  22- 

Trinidad Mar.  24- 

Habana March 

Lugano Apr.  10- 

Milan Apr.  12- 

Lima Apr.  12- 

Geneva Apr.  17- 

Noum6a Apr.  18- 

Lyon Apr.  19- 

Washington Apr.  21-* 

Margate,  England  ....  Apr.  22- 

Cannes Apr.  23- 

Monte  Carlo Apr.  29- 


*Tentative. 


U.S.  Delegations  to  International  Conferences 


International  Film  Festival 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Janu- 
ary 23  that  Frank  Capra,  noted  Hollywood 
motion-picture  producer  and  director,  and  Floyde 
E.  Brooker,  documentary  film  producer  and  cur- 
rently Chief,  Audio- Visual  Branch,  Mutual  Se- 
curity Agency,  have  been  selected  to  serve  as  U.S. 
representatives  to  the  First  International  Film 
Festival  of  India.  The  festival  will  be  held  in 
four  cities:  Bombay,  January  24— February  6, 
Madras,  February  7-13,  New  Delhi,  February 
14-20,  and  Calcutta,  February  21-27. 


The  first  of  its  kind  in  India,  the  festival  is 
intended  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  motion 
pictures  in  helping  to  influence  and  benefit  the 
lives  of  peoples  throughout  the  world.  Approxi- 
mately 46  nations  are  expected  to  participate  in 
this  event. 

U.S.  participation  in  the  festival,  in  addition 
to  the  U.S.  delegation,  will  consist  of  a  group  of 
full-length  feature  entertainment  films  and  shorts, 
as  well  as  nine  government-produced  motion  pic- 
tures, covering  cultural,  scientific,  and  educational 
topics. 
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Personnel  Licensing  (ICAO) 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Jan- 
uary 22  that  the  fourth  session  of  the  Personnel 
Licensing  Division  of  the  International  Civil 
Aviation  Organization  (Icao)  would  convene 
that  day  at  Montreal,  Canada.  The  U.S.  delega- 
tion is  as  follows: 

U.S.  Delegate 

John  J.  Quinn,  chief,  General  Rules  Division,  Bureau  of 
Safety  Regulation,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 

Alternate  U.S.  Delegate 

George  E.  South,  International  Personnel  Licensing  Stand- 
ards, Civil  Aeronautics  Administration,  Department 
of  Commerce 

Advisers 

Everett  T.  Burnard,  operations  specialist,  International 
Standards,  Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 
Inc. 

Roland  M.  Dolder,  airman  standards  specialist,  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board 

Ludwig  G.  Lederer,  M.  D.,  medical  director,  Capital  Air- 
lines 

Bert  A.  Shields,  airman  standards  specialist,  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board 

John  E.  Smith,  M.  D.,  chief  of  medical  standards  branch, 
Civil  Aeronautics  Administration,  Department  of 
Commerce 

The  Personnel  Licensing  Division  is  one  of  11 
technical  "divisions"  of  the  Air  Navigation  Com- 
mission, as  established  by  the  Icao  Council.  These 
divisions  are  responsible  for  formulating  for  the 
Commission,  and  for  eventual  Council  action,  rec- 
ommendations on  standards,  recommended  prac- 
tices and  procedures,  which  appear  to  be  necessary 
or  desirable  for  the  safety  and  operational  effi- 
ciency of  international  air  navigation.  The 
divisions  function  as  technical  or  specialized  con- 
ferences open  to  delegations  from  all  57  Icao  con- 
tracting states.  The  Personnel  Licensing  Divi- 
sion deals  with  matters  relating  to  the  licensing  of 
pilots  and  other  crew  members  of  international  air 
carriers,  and  covers  the  full  range  of  their  quali- 
fications and  privileges.  The  third  session  of  this 
division  met  at  Montreal,  March  30-April  23, 
1948. 

The  fourth  session  will  further  consider  the 
qualifications  and  privileges  of  (a)  the  private 
pilot  with  reference  to  piloting  for  remuneration, 

(b)  the  commercial  pilot  and  senior  commercial 
pilot,  (c)  copilots,  and  (d)  aircraft  maintenance 
engineers.  A  study  will  be  made  of  the  Stand- 
ards and  Recommended  Practices  in  annex  1  (Per- 
sonnel Licensing)  of  the  Chicago  Convention  on 
International  Civil  Aviation  and  the  curricula  for 
the  courses  of  approved  training  in  the  light  of 
experience  in  implementing  annex  1  and  with 
particular  relation  to  (a)  standards  for  the  flight- 
instructor  rating,  (b)  the  advent  of  turbined- 
engined  airplanes  in  international  air  transport, 

(c)  ratings  for  air-traffic  controllers,  and  (d)  re- 
quirements for  flight  radiotelephony  operators. 
Consideration  will  be  given  to  the  possible  estab- 
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lishment  of  higher  standards  of  airline-transpor 
pilots  to  meet  current  operating  conditions  an< 
standards  for  helicopter  pilots.  The  agenda  als 
includes  such  matters  as  medical  requirements  fo 
personnel  licensing  and  the  possible  establishmen 
of  two  grades  of  instrument  ratings. 


International  Materials  Conference 

Crude  Sulphur  Allocation 

The  Sulphur  Committee  of  the  Internationa 
Materials  Conference  on  January  24  announce' 
the  allocation  of  crude  sulphur  for  the  first 
months  of  1952. 1  This  is  the  first  of  the  Imc  Com 
mittees  to  adopt  a  longer  period  than  one  quarte 
for  allocating.  The  longer  allocation  perio 
should  prove  to  be  of  considerable  assistance  t 
those  countries  making  procurements. 

In  preparing  a  plan  of  distribution,  the  Coir 
mittee  was  confronted  with  the  fact  that  estimate 
requirements  of  sulphur  as  such  for  1952  amounte 
to  7,364,100  long  tons,  as  compared  with  an  est: 
mated  production  of  5,825,100  long  tons,  repn 
senting  a  shortage  of  1,539,000  tons. 

Sulphur  consumption  in   1951   is  expected  t 
have  reached  6,179,900  tons  as  against  an  est 
mated  production  of  5,823,600  tons;  consumptio 
in  1950  was  6,128,200  tons  as  compared  with 
production  of  5,722,000  tons. 

The  shortfalls  in  1950  and  1951  were  met  b 
reductions  in  stocks,  mainly  in  the  producin 
countries,  especially  Italy  and  the  United  State 
In  1952  no  further  substantial  reduction  of  tl 
stock  position  in  producing  countries  can  be  coi 
templated.  Therefore  the  Committee  found 
necessary  to  reconcile  consumption  with  estimate 
production. 

In  the  fourth  quarter  of  1951,  allocations  ii 
eluded  the  exports  of  four  producing  countru 
only — Italy,  Mexico,  Norway,  and  the  Unite 
States.  In  making  the  present  allocations  tl 
Committee  took  into  account  all  exporting  cour 
tries  for  which  data  are  available.  It  came  to  tl 
conclusion  that  the  exports  of  Bolivia,  Chile,  C< 
lombia,  and  Japan  also  should  be  included  in  tl 
allocation  arrangements. 

As  had  been  done  in  previous  allocations,  tfj 
Committee  dealt  only  with  crude  sulphur  and  di 
not  allocate  the  relatively  small  quantities  whioj 
enter  into  international  trade  as  crushed,  ground 
refined,  and  sublimed  sulphur,  and  in  the  form  a 
flowers.  The  Committee  expects,  however,  thJ 
trade  in  these  forms  of  sulphur  will  continue  I 
follow  the  normal  pattern. 


1  For  text  of  the  allocation  schedule,  see  Imc  press 
lease  No.  57  of  Jan.  23,  1952. 
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The  United  States  in  the  United  Nations 


[January  24-30,  1952] 

General  Assembly 

A  resolution  maintaining  the  Palestine  Concili- 
ation Commission  in  existence  to  assist  the  Arab 
States  and  Israel  in  reaching  agreement  on  out- 
standing issues  was  adopted  by  the  General  As- 
sembly, meeting  in  plenary  session  January  26, 
by  a  vote  of  48  (U.S.)-5  (Soviet  bloc)-l  (Iraq). 
This  action  followed  elimination  of  the  provision 
enlarging  the  Commission  from  3  to  7  members 
and  incorporation  of  two  Canadian  "compromise" 
amendments  dropping  references  to  the  repatria- 
tion of  refugees  and  to  the  strict  observance  of 
previous  Assembly  resolutions. 

Also  approved  49-0-5  (Soviet  bloc)  was  the 
U.S.-U.K.-Turkish-French  resolution  endorsing 
the  United  Nations  Belief  and  Works  Agency's 
250  million  dollar  3-year  program  for  the  relief 
and  reintegration  of  900,000  Palestine  refugees. 
On  the  economic  side,  the  Assembly,  by  a  vote  of 
48-0-5  (Soviet  bloc),  adopted  the  U.S.-Chilean 
proposal  for  a  coordinated  attack  on  hunger  and 
famine,  as  well  as  several  other  resolutions  arising 
out  of  the  report  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council. 

On  January  29,  approval,  30-0-6  (Soviet  bloc, 
Syria),  was  given  to  a  U.K.-French  text  recom- 
mending steps  to  solve  the  problem  of  Libyan 
war  damages.  Also  adopted  39-5  (Soviet  bloc) -5 
was  the  resolution  on  Eritrean  economic  and  finan- 
cial arrangements  (see  Committee  II). 

Committee  I  (Political  and  Security) — By  a 
vote  of  24  (U.S.)-9  (Soviet  bloc,  India,  Indo- 
nesia, Israel,  Burma)-25  (France,  U.K.),  the 
Committee  on  January  29  approved  a  Chinese 
resolution  determining  that  the  U.S.S.B.  had 
"failed  to  carry  out"  its  1945  treaty  of  friendship 
'and  alliance  with  China.  Specifically,  the  resolu- 
tion finds  that  the  Soviet  Union  obstructed  the 
iefforts  of  the  National  Government  to  reestablish 
(its  authority  in  Manchuria,  and  that  it  gave  mili- 
Itary  and  economic  assistance  to  the  Chinese  Com- 
imunists  in  their  effort  to  overthrow  the  National 
Government. 

Adoption  of  the  Chinese  resolution  came  at  the 
end  of  a  3-day  debate  during  which  China's 
charges  were  examined  by  the  Committee  against 


the  background  of  more  recent  developments  in 
the  Far  East,  with  particular  reference  to  the 
threat  of  further  Communist  aggression  in  South 
East  Asia.  Highlight  of  the  discussion  was  a 
statement  by  United  States  Bepresentative  John 
Sherman  Cooper — with  which  the  United  King- 
dom, France,  and  New  Zealand  subsequently 
associated — that 

Communist  aggression  in  South  East  Asia  would,  in 
the  view  of  my  Government,  be  a  matter  of  direct  and 
grave  concern  which  would  require  the  most  urgent  and 
earnest  consideration  by  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  Cooper's  declaration,  which  was  made  "on 
instructions  of  my  Government"  was  prompted  by 
concern  over  the  "threat  of  further  Communist 
aggression  in  Asia  which  may  be  latent"  in  earlier 
(January  3)  Soviet  charges  that  the  United  States 
was  transporting  "Kuomintang"  troops  from 
Taiwan  to  Thailand  and  Burma  and  that  it 
planned  to  maintain  Chinese  Nationalist  troops  on 
the  borders  of  Thailand,  Burma,  Vietnam,  and 
Yunnan  in  preparation  for  aggressive  acts  against 
the  Chinese  People's  Kepublic.  Twice,  the  United 
States  representative  categorically  denied  the 
charges — and  twice  the  Soviet  delegate  repeated 
them.  Burma,  on  the  other  hand,  said  it  had  ac- 
cepted assurances  that  the  United  States  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  "Kuomintang  stragglers" 
there. 

Earlier  (January  25),  the  Committee  completed 
action  on  the  membership  item.  Two  resolutions 
were  approved:  (1)  a  revised  Peruvian  text — 
adopted  36  (U.  S.)-9  (Soviet  bloc,  Denmark,  Ice- 
land, Norway,  Sweden) -12 — which  called  on  the 
Security  Council  to  reconsider  all  (18)  pending 
applications  for  membership  in  the  United  Na- 
tions, taking  into  account  "such  facts  and  evi- 
dence as  states  applicants  for  membership  may 
present,"  and  to  base  its  action  exclusively  on 
Charter  conditions ;  and  (2)  a  U.S.S.B.  proposal — 
passed  21  (U.S.S.B.)-12  (U.S.)-25  (U.K., 
France) — calling  on  the  Council  to  reconsider  14 
specified  applicants,  among  them  five  Soviet 
satellites.  On  the  initiative  of  Argentina,  the 
U.S.S.B.  resolution  notes  "the  increasing  general 
sentiment  in  favor  of  universality  of  the  United 
Nations." 

Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee — A  resolution  con- 
gratulating the  people  and  Government  of  Libya 
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on  the  establishment  (December  24)  of  Libyan 
independence  and  considering  that  it  should  "now" 
be  admitted  to  the  United  Nations  was  approved 
by  the  Committee  January  28  by  48-0-0,  with  the 
Soviet  bloc  not  taking  part  in  the  vote.  The  reso- 
lution, which  also  requests  the  Secretary-General 
and  the  specialized  agencies  to  continue  to  extend 
technical  assistance  to  Libya  "upon  its  request," 
was  sponsored  by  a  group  of  11  states,  including 
the  United  States. 

U.S.S.R.  and  Egyptian  proposals  for  the  with- 
drawal of  foreign  troops  and  liquidation  (or  trans- 
fer to  Libyan  hands)  of  foreign  bases  were  rejected 
32  (U.S.)-6  (Soviet  bloc,  Iran)-14  and  29  (U.S.)- 
13  (Soviet  bloc,  Egypt,  Afghanistan,  Indonesia, 
Iran,  Saudi  Arabia,  Syria,  Yemen,  Yugoslavia )- 
11,  respectively.  The  majority  view  was  that  the 
two  proposals  were  inconsistent  with  Libya's 
status  as  a  sovereign  and  independent  nation. 
Representatives  of  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  France  stressed  that  the  Libyan 
Government  had  of  its  own  free  will  granted  them 
permission  to  retain  troops  and  bases  on  Libyan 
soil. 

On  January  30  the  Committee  approved  44-0-5 
(Soviet  bloc),  a  Dominican  resolution  urging  the 
Eastern  European  countries  harboring  Greek  chil- 
dren to  facilitate  their  early  return  to  their  home- 
land. The  approved  proposal  notes  with  concern 
that  of  the  four  countries — Hungary,  Rumania, 
Bulgaria,  and  Czechoslovakia — invited  last  month 
to  consult  with  the  Standing  Committee  on  the 
Repatriation  of  Greek  Children,  only  Czechoslo- 
vakia had  entered  into  consultations.  Rumania 
declined  the  invitation,  and  Hungary  and  Bul- 
garia did  not  even  bother  to  reply,  according  to 
the  report  of  the  Standing  Committee. 

Committee  III  (Social,  Humanitarian  and  Cul- 
tural)— Climaxing  a  long  and  often  heated  dis- 
cussion of  the  principle  of  self-determination  and 
of  the  question  of  its  inclusion  in  the  Human 
Rights  Covenants,  the  Committee  January  25 
adopted  a  composite  resolution  deciding  in  favor 
of  the  inclusion  of  an  article  on  the  right  of  all 
peoples  and  nations  to  self-determination  "in  re- 
affirmation of  the  principle  enunciated  in  the 
Charter  .  .  .  drafted  in  the  following  terms : 
'All  peoples  shall  have  the  right  to  self-determina- 
tion.' "  The  article,  the  resolution  further  pro- 
vided, should  stipulate  that  all  states,  including 
those  having  responsibility  for  the  administration 
of  non-self-governing  territories,  should  promote 
the  realization  of  the  right  of  self-determination. 

In  addition,  the  Human  Rights  Commission  was 


requested  to  prepare,  along  specified  lines,  recom- 
mendations concerning  international  respect  for 
self-determination  of  peoples.  The  vote  was  33- 
9-10,  with  the  United  States  casting  a  negative 
ballot  on  the  ground  that  the  resolution  completely 
tied  the  hands  of  the  Commission. 

Committee  V  (Administrative  and  Budg- 
etary)— "Permanent  Staff  Regulations"  govern- 
ing the  "fundamental  conditions  of  service  and 
the  basic  rights,  duties  and  obligations"  of  the 
United  Nations  Secretariat  were  approved  by  the 
Committee  January  25  by  a  vote  of  46  (U.S.) -0-4. 
The  new  regulations  strengthen  the  Secretary- 
General's  authority  to  terminate  the  appointments 
of  staff  members  with  fixed-term  or  temporary 
contracts.  At  present,  less  than  half  of  the  Sec- 
retariat staff  hold  permanent  contracts. 

Committee  VI  (Legal) — During  the  period 
January  23-29,  the  Committee  adopted  a  number 
of  resolutions,  including  (1)  a  Venezuelan  text 
which  had  the  effect  of  turning  down  the  request 
of  the  International  Law  Commission  that  its 
members  be  placed  under  a  full-time  basis;  (2) 
a  United  Kingdom  proposal  deferring  communi- 
cation to  nonmember  states  ("for  the  purpose  of 
accession")  of  the  Revised  General  Act  for  the 
Pacific  Settlement  of  International  Disputes 
pending  ratification  by  10  members;  (3)  a  United 
Kingdom-Israel  resolution  requesting  the  Secre- 
tary-General to  draw  up  plans  for  the  possible 
publication  of  four  documents  designed  to  make 
evidence  of  customary  law  more  readily  available; 
and  (4)  a  French-Iranian  draft  aimed  at  enabling 
certain  nongovernmental  organizations  to  attend 
Assembly  meetings.  The  United  States  voted  for 
all  four  resolutions. 

Peace  Observation  C ommission — Acting  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Assembly,  the  14-member 
Commission  established  on  January  23  a  Balkan 
subcommission — comprising  Sweden,  Colombia, 
Pakistan,  France,  and  the  United  States — with 
authority  to  dispatch  observers  to  any  area  of  in- 
ternational tension  in  the  Balkans  on  the  request 
of  any  state (s)  concerned.  Later  the  same  day, 
Greece's  United  Nations  representative,  in  a 
message  to  the  members  of  the  subcommission,  re- 
quested "the  immediate  dispatch  of  observers  to  J 
the  frontier  areas  of  Greece."  The  subcommis- 
sion held  its  first  meeting  January  31,  and 
unanimously  approved  a  United  States  resolution 
complying  with  the  request.  Six  observers  are  to 
be  sent,  one  to  be  supplied  by  the  United  Kingdom 
and  one  each  by  the  members  of  the  subcommis- 
sion. 
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International  Security  and  Foreign  Relations  ' 


The  vast  rearmament  program  upon  which  this 
Nation  has  entered,  has  a  single  objective — the 
building  of  defensive  forces  and  a  mobilization 
base  which  will  serve  as  a  deterrent  to  Communist 
■egression  and  which  can,  if  the  deterrent  fails, 
give  us  and  our  allies  the  strength  to  defeat  the 
aggression. 

For  that  purpose,  strength  within  the  United 
States  is  not  enough.  The  areas  most  vulnerable  to 
aggression  are  not  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
They  are  in  Europe,  in  the  Middle  East,  and  in 
Asia.  To  deter  aggression  and  provide  for  our 
own  security  require  not  only  building  up  our  own 
strength  but  also  building  strength  in  these  areas. 

The  foreign  policy  and  international  programs 
of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  our  own  military 
program,  recognize  that  fact.  That  is  why  Ameri- 
can forces  are  now  serving  with  our  allies  in  Korea 
and  Europe.  That  is  why  the  Congress  last  year 
authorized  the  Mutual  Security  Program  of  mili- 
tary and  economic  assistance  to  nations  which  have 
common  security  interests  with  us  and  a  determi- 
nation to  preserve  their  freedom. 

The  bulk  of  expenditures  for  international  se- 
curitj7  in  this  budget  is  for  military  and  economic 
assistance.  Other  major  expenditures  are  for  the 
campaign  of  overseas  information  and  education, 
for  participation  in  the  United  Nations  and  other 
international  organizations,  and  for  the  regular 
activities  that  make  up  the  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs. 

Military  and  economic  assistance:  I  will  soon 
submit  to  the  Congress  specific  recommendations 
for  the  Mutual  Security  Program  totaling  about 
7.9  billion  dollars.  Expenditures  for  military,  eco- 
nomic, and  technical  assistance  in  the  fiscal  year 
1953  are  estimated  at  10.5  billion  dollars,  as  com- 
pared with  6.9  billion  dollars  in  the  present  fiscal 
year.  The  bulk  of  the  assistance  will  go  directly 
toward  helping  to  build  adequate  military  de- 
fenses. The  program  will  also  include  substantial 
sums  for  technical  assistance  and  development 
work,  under  the  Point  Four  concept,  to  help  the 
people  of  economically  underdeveloped  areas  move 
forward  in  solving  their  most  pressing  problems. 

'Excerpts  from  the  Budget  of  the  U.S.  Government  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1953,  which  is  for  sale  by 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C,  at  $5.75  a  copy  (paper 
cover).    Also  see  H.  Docs.  285  and  286,  82d  Cong.,  2d  sess. 


International  security  and  foreign  relations 
[Fiscal  years.    In  millions] 


Expenditures 

Recom- 
mended 

Program  or  agency 

1951 
actual 

1952 
esti- 
mated 

1953 
esti- 
mated 

new 
obliga- 
tional 
author- 
ity for 

1953 

Military  and  economic  as- 
sistance: 

Present  programs  .    .    . 
Mutual   Security    Pro- 
gram (proposed  leg- 
islation)    

$4,  497 

$6,  868 

$7,  186 

3,339 

157 

162 

$14 
7,  900 

Conduct  of  foreign  affairs: 
Overseas  information 
and  education    .    .    . 
Participation  in  inter- 
national organiza- 
tions and  other  .    .    . 

40 
190 

110 

218 

170 
154 

Total 

4,727 

7,  196 

10,  844 

8,  238 

The  solving  of  these  problems  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance in  meeting  the  threat  of  subversion,  which 
in  many  areas  of  the  free  world  is  graver  than  the 
threat  of  military  attack. 

The  increase  in  Mutual  Security  Program  ex- 
penditures will  be  due  to  a  sharp  acceleration  in 
deliveries  of  military  equipment  to  our  allies  over- 
seas. Expenditures  for  these  deliveries  and  for 
certain  other  forms  of  military  assistance,  such  as 
training,  are  estimated  at  4.0  billion  dollars  in  the 
current  fiscal  year  and  8.0  billion  dollars  in  the 
fiscal  year  1953.  During  the  past  18  months  these 
deliveries  have  been  smaller  than  originally 
planned,  partly  because  of  the  demands  of  the 
Korean  conflict,  and  partly  because  of  the  time 
required  for  the  production  of  complex  long-lead- 
time  equipment.  Our  production  of  weapons  is 
now  increasing  at  a  rate  which  will  make  possible 
deliveries  in  the  magnitudes  required  for  the 
scheduled  build-up  of  free  world  forces.  Accord- 
ingly, I  have  directed  that  a  policy  of  allocating 
military  equipment  be  established  which  will  as- 
sure that  United  States  forces  in  Europe  and  Nato 
forces,  as  well  as  other  forces  of  certain  foreign 
countries  which  in  the  case  of  war  are  most  likely 
to  be  first  attacked,  are  adequately  equipped. 

Our  Mutual  Security  Program  is  a  vital  and 
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indispensable  element  in  building  security  for  the 
free  world  as  a  whole  and  for  this  country.  Under 
this  program,  friendly  nations  overseas  will  be 
able  to  obtain  the  crucial  margin  of  resources — 
military  or  economic — which  they  need  in  order 
to  develop  rapidly  their  own  potentials  of  strength 
against  aggression  and  subversion.  The  strength 
they  can  build  will  be  joined  with  the  strength 
we  are  building  in  the  total  fight  for  security  and 
peace. 

We  cannot,  as  two  world  wars  have  proved, 
isolate  ourselves  from  threats  to  other  free  men. 
This  Nation  cannot  stand  by  and  see  free  peoples 
overrun.  In  the  end,  that  could  only  mean  isola- 
tion of  this  country  in  a  world  organized  against 
it  by  Soviet  masters. 

Military  and  economic  assistance  to  Europe: 
Through  the  efforts  of  the  Europeans  themselves, 
combined  with  the  additional  resources  we  are 
making  available  through  our  military  and  eco- 
nomic assistance  programs,  real  progress  is  being 
made  in  Europe  toward  the  urgent  objective  of 
achieving  adequate  defense  forces. 

As  of  18  months  ago,  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
countries  in  Europe  had  virtually  no  combat- 
ready  defensive  units  in  all  of  continental  Western 
Europe,  except  for  certain  naval  forces  and  the 
ground  divisions  and  air  squadrons  on  Occupation 
duty  in  Germany.  Since  then,  the  active  strength 
of  their  forces'  has  been  substantially  increased ;  in 
terms  of  men  on  active  duty,  their  effective  ground 
strength  now  exceeds  that  of  our  own  Army.  Air 
cover  and  naval  support  are  being  provided  in 
increasing  amounts.  Moreover,  the  units  have  been 
brought  to  a  higher  state  of  effectiveness  through 
longer  periods  of  service  and  more  thorough  train- 
ing and  through  substantial  additions  to  equip- 
ment including  replacement  of  obsolete  weapons. 
Finally,  many  of  the  scattered  units  of  the  vari- 
ous countries  are  now,  under  the  command  of  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower,  being  welded  into  a  single 
fighting  force,  and  supporting  systems  of  com- 
munications, supply,  and  bases  are  being  devel- 
oped. Combined  defense  expenditures  of  the 
nine  European  members  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  have  been  increased  sharply, 
from  the  equivalent  of  4.5  billion  dollars  in  fiscal 
year  1950  to  an  amount  estimated  at  more  than 
9.0  billion  dollars  in  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Over  the  coming  months  progress  in  building 
European  defenses  will  be  even  more  rapid,  under 
plans  recently  developed  by  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization's  Temporary  Council  Com- 
mittee, under  United  States  chairmanship.  This 
Committee  has  reviewed  the  present  status  of  Eu- 
ropean defenses  and  the  further  requirements  esti- 
mated by  the  military  leaders  of  the  member 
nations  and  by  General  Eisenhower's  international 
headquarters.  It  has  developed  a  realistic  plan  of 
action  for  a  rapid  build-up  of  effective  defense 
forces  backed  by  well-trained  and  quickly  mobili- 
zable  reserves.    This  plan  of  action  is  designed  to 
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see  that  nonessentials  and  duplications  are  stripped 
out  and  that  the  highest  priority  jobs  are  done 
first.  In  spite  of  these  reductions,  it  will  still  be 
necessary  for  many  of  the  member  countries  to 
make  substantially  larger  efforts  than  previously 
planned,  and  we,  in  addition  to  our  contribution 
of  forces,  will  have  to  provide  expedited  deliveries 
of  military  equipment  and  economic  assistance. 

On  the  basis  of  this  new  plan  of  action  two  im- 
portant conclusions  emerge.  First,  it  is  now  clear 
that  within  12  more  months  Western  Europe  can 
have  a  compact  force  which  would  offer  strong 
resistance  in  the  event  of  an  attack.  Secondly, 
under  the  new  plan  it  is  now  clear  that  within  a 
few  years  it  will  be  possible  to  attain  a  level  of 
Western  European  defenses  which  would  make 
invasion  there  so  costly,  and  so  unlikely  of  success, 
that  the  danger  of  its  being  attempted  would  be- 
come remote. 

Our  mutual-security  aid  is  an  essential  compo- 
nent required  to  achieve  the  new  defense  plan  on 
schedule.  We  will  provide  planes,  tanks,  guns, 
production  equipment,  raw  materials,  and  other 
supplies  which  are  needed  to  carry  out  the  plan 
but  which  the  Europeans  cannot  obtain  from  theii 
own  resources. 

The  largest  part  of  this  aid  will  be  in  the  forml 
of  military  equipment.  The  equipment  we  pro- 
vide will  have  the  direct  effect  of  bringing  to  com- 
bat readiness  additional  air  wings,  ground 
divisions,  and  naval  units  defending  Western  Eu- 
rope against  aggression.  To  an  increasing  extent, 
the  equipment  we  provide  will  be  procured  in  Eu- 
rope. This  will  somewhat  lighten  the  productior 
burden  on  this  country,  and  by  stimulating  Eu- 
ropean military  production  will  help  to  bring 
nearer  the  day  when  Europe  will  be  able  to  main- 
tain her  forces  without  further  assistance  from  us 

To  enable  the  European  countries  to  expanc 
their  defense  programs  on  schedule,  other  aid  ii 
the  form  of  commodities — economic  aid — will  \* 
needed.  The  economy  of  Europe  is  undergoing 
a  serious  strain,  in  part  because  of  its  own  expand 
ing  defense  programs  and  in  part  because  o: 
world-price  movements  associated  with  the  def  ens 
build-up  of  the  free  world  as  a  whole.  Two  of  th( 
key  countries,  Britain  and  France,  have  been  un- 
able in  recent  months  to  pay  for  essential  import? 
except  by  dipping  deeply  into  their  limited  dollar 
reserves.  As  the  European  defense  programs  ex- 
pand, and  industry  and  manpower  are  directed 
toward  defense  rather  than  producing  for  export! 
European  dollar  deficits  will  continue  to  be  serious 
although  not  nearly  so  large  as  those  which  had  tc 
be  dealt  with  in  the  immediate  postwar  years. 

To  meet  these  problems  it  will  be  necessary  foi 
the  European  countries  to  take  additional  meas- 
ures to  facilitate  allocation  of  resources  to  defenst 
and  to  prevent  internal  inflation.  But  despite 
such  measures,  the  Europeans  will  require  oui 
aid  in  meeting  the  problem  of  dollar  deficits  with- 
out interruption  of  the  defense  build-up. 
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The  Mutual  Security  Program  will  also  include 
assistance  to  certain  European  countries  not  in- 
cluded in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty.  This  bud- 
get includes  funds  for  military  and  economic 
assistance  to  help  maintain  the  independence  of 
Yugoslavia,  which  stands  as  an  example  to  Soviet 
satellites  that  independence  can  be  achieved. 
Greece  and  Turkey,  key  barriers  to  Soviet  ex- 
pansion into  the  eastern  Mediterranean,  are  main- 
taining large  forces  which  are  expected  to  be 
integrated  soon  into  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
defense  system.  Through  military  and  economic 
assistance  we  will  continue  to  assist  them  in  carry- 
ing this  heavy  burden.  Negotiations  are  also  in 
process  leading  toward  German  participation  in 
European  defense. 

Assistance  to  other  areas  of  the  free  world: 
The  vulnerability  to  internal  and  external  ag- 
gression of  many  parts  of  the  non-European  free 
world,  especially  the  Middle  East  and  Asia,  re- 
quires that  we  make  the  strongest  efforts  to  help 
these  areas  gain  in  strength  and  stability. 

Our  Mutual  Security  Program  for  these  areas, 
as  compared  with  Europe,  will  place  propor- 
tionately more  emphasis  on  economic  aid  and  tech- 
nical assistance  than  on  supplying  military 
equipment.  So  long  as  conditions  exist  to  feed 
the  fires  of  Communist  agitation — conditions  of 
poverty,  disease,  illiteracy,  and  economic  stagna- 
tion— there  will  be  the  continuous  clanger  of  sub- 
version and  internal  collapse.  These  problems 
are  deep-rooted  and  stubborn,  but  they  can  be 
solved.  Under  the  Act  for  International  De- 
velopment and  other  legislation,  this  country 
adopted  a  long-range  policy  of  working  directly 
with  the  underdeveloped  countries  to  help  them 
solve  these  problems  and  lay  a  firm  foundation 
upon  which  they  can  build  with  their  own  re- 
sources. This  policy  has  helped  them  to  achieve 
progress  within  their  own  economies,  and  to  in- 
crease their  contribution  of  vital  raw  materials 
to  the  rest  of  the  free  world.  In  each  instance 
our  assistance  is  predicated  on  the  maximum  pos- 
sible effort  by  the  recipient  country  to  solve  its 
own  problems. 

In  the  Middle  East,  events  during  the  past  year 
have  emphasized  the  urgency  of  achieving  sta- 
bility and  more  adequate  defenses.  Much  can  be 
accomplished  by  programs  of  technical  assistance 
to  deal  with  basic  problems  of  low  productivity 
which  underlie  much  of  the  region's  difficulties. 
This  budget  provides  funds  for  our  contribution 
for  the  second  year  of  the  3-year  program  for 
reintegration  of  Arab  refugees  and  other  funds 
for  assistance  to  the  Arab  States,  Iran,  and 
Israel. 

In  Asia,  the  Mutual  Security  Program  for  the 
fiscal  year  1953  will  provide  for  a  continued  flow 
of  military  equipment,  to  assist  the  troops  of 
France  and  of  the  Associated  States  of  Vietnam, 
Laos,  and  Cambodia,  in  their  gallant  fight  against 
the  Communist  insurgents  in  Indochina.     We  are 


providing,  and  will  continue  to  provide  under  this 
budget,  military  equipment  and  other  supplies  to 
the  Chinese  forces  defending  Formosa.  Philip- 
pine troops,  with  weapons  supplied  under  the 
Mutual  Security  Program,  are  making  good  prog- 
ress in  suppressing  the  Communists  who  have  been 
a  dangerous  threat  to  the  economic  and  political 
development  of  the  Republic. 

The  needs  of  Asian  countries  for  economic  aid 
vary  substantially  from  country  to  country. 
Some  countries  are  rich  in  resources;  here  the 
great  need  is  for  technical  assistance  to  help  them 
more  quickly  master  the  complex  problems  of  de- 
veloping and  organizing  their  resources  for  the 
welfare  of  their  people.  In  Indonesia,  for  ex- 
ample, technical  assistance  will  be  provided  to 
help  this  young  republic  develop  its  resources  and 
establish  essential  administrative,  health,  and  edu- 
cational facilities  so  as  to  increase  the  stability 
of  its  democratic  government.  To  other  countries 
in  Asia  we  are  supplying  technical  assistance  and 
also  developmental  aid  to  supplement  their  own 
development  programs.  In  India,  for  example, 
the  Government  has  undertaken  a  large-scale  pro- 
gram of  agricultural  expansion  in  order  to  meet 
the  increasing  pressure  of  population  in  relation 
to  food  production.  In  spite  of  mobilizing  every 
resource  it  can,  India  will  require  some  aid  from 
us  to  help  solve  her  agricultural  problem. 

In  Latin  America  it  is  essential  that  we  con- 
tinue our  part  of  the  jointly  financed  programs  of 
technical  assistance,  which  are  making  an  im- 
portant contribution  toward  solving  problems  of 
health,  education,  and  agricultural  productivity. 
The  Latin- American  economy  continues  to  attract 
a  large  flow  of  private  American  capital.  Key 
development  projects,  including  those  for  stra- 
tegic materials,  will  continue  to  be  financed 
primarily  on  a  loan  basis,  especially  by  the 
Export-Import  Bank  under  its  recently  increased 
loan  authority.  This  budget  also  contains  limited 
funds  for  military  assistance  to  Latin  America. 

We  are  also  contributing  to  United  Nations 
technical  assistance  programs.  In  addition,  the 
broad  purposes  of  the  Point  Four  concept  are 
being  furthered  by  private  investment,  by  loans 
from  our  Export-Import  Bank,  many  of  them 
for  strategic  materials  development,  and  by  loans 
from  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development.  In  preparing  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Program  for  underdeveloped  countries, 
careful  consideration  has  been  given  to  all  loan 
possibilities. 

Overseas  information:  Expenditures  for  our 
overseas  information  and  educational  exchange 
program,  basic  to  our  Campaign  of  Truth,  are 
estimated  at  157  million  dollars  in  the  fiscal  year 
1953.  The  increase  of  47  million  dollars  over  the 
current  fiscal  year  will  be  needed  for  expanded 
radio  facilities,  including  shipborne  transmitters, 
capable  of  reaching  more  and  more  people  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  and  overpowering  Soviet  jam- 
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ming  attempts;  for  transfer  of  the  Army's  infor- 
mation program  in  Japan  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment; and  for  a  general  intensification  of  our 
efforts  in  the  most  critical  areas  of  the  world. 
This  vital  program  is  coordinated  with  other 
parts  of  our  total  security  effort.  Soviet  propa- 
ganda and  agitation  use  every  possible  device, 
direct  and  concealed,  to  pervert  the  hopes  and 
play  upon  the  fears  of  free  peoples.  Internal 
subversion,  buttressed  by  propaganda  techniques 
rather  than  the  commitment  of  Soviet  armies,  has 
played  the  leading  part  since  World  War  II  in 
the  expansion  of  the  Soviet  Empire.  Against 
these  menacing  instruments  of  the  cold  war,  the 
Campaign  of  Truth  has  been  making  substantial 


gains.  The  overseas  information  program, 
speaking  through  every  possible  medium — radio, 
press,  motion  pictures,  information  centers,  ex- 
change of  persons — is  exposing  the  true  nature  of 
the  Communist  menace  and  explaining  to  the  rest 
of  the  world  the  truth  about  our  objectives. 

Other  foreign  affairs:  In  addition  to  the  funds 
for  overseas  information  and  education,  this 
budget  includes  expenditures  of  162  million  dol- 
lars for  the  conduct  of  other  foreign  affairs.  We 
and  our  allies  must  make  sure,  through  the  United 
Nations  and  other  channels,  that  war  does  not 
come  about  from  a  misunderstanding  of  our  true 
motives  or  from  a  failure  to  understand  our  de- 
termination to  resist  tyranny. 


President's  Economic  Report  Released 

INTERNATIONAL  ECONOMIC  RELATIONS' 


The  past  year  has  been  marked  by  great  gains 
in  our  basic  economic  strength.  These  gains  have 
enabled  us  to  move  forward  toward  our  security 
objectives  with  far  less  strain  upon  the  economy 
than  would  otherwise  have  been  possible. 

It  is  the  tragic  necessity  of  our  time  that  we 
and  other  peace-loving  peoples  must  devote  so 
large  a  part  of  our  resources  to  building  up  our 
military  strength.  But  it  is  because  we  seek 
peace — a  just  and  lasting  peace — that  we  have 
shouldered  this  burden.  If,  despite  our  best  ef- 
forts, another  world  conflict  should  come,  the 
cost  would  be  beyond  description.  If  we  succeed 
in  the  effort  for  peace,  our  productive  ability  will 
enable  us  to  achieve  a  material  well-being  never 
before  known. 

This  effort  for  peace  finds  the  people  of  the 
United  States  substantially  in  agreement.  We  all 
know  that  we  must  stand  firm  against  aggression, 
build  up  our  defenses,  cooperate  with  other  free 
peoples,  and  hold  the  door  open  for  the  fair  settle- 
ment of  international  disputes.  Our  basic  inter- 
national policy  is  backed  by  national  unity. 

But  our  foreign  policy  cannot  succeed,  if  there 
is  excessive  division  on  domestic  matters.  Eco- 
nomic issues  and  international  issues  are  now  in- 
separably connected.  It  is  a  fundamental  fact 
that  the  defense  program  itself,  and  our  aid  to 
friendly  nations,  must  be  related  to  the  capacity 
of  our  economy.    If  we  overestimated  the  strength 


1  Excerpts  from  The  Economic  Report  of  the  President 
Transmitted  to  the  Congress  January  1952,  which  is  for 
sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C,  at  55  cents 
a  copy  (paper  cover). 


of  our  economy,  we  could  weaken  our  power  to 
resist  aggression.  If  we  underestimated  its 
strength,  we  could  fall  short  of  doing  the  things; 
that  can  and  must  be  done  to  prevent  aggression.1 

Without  continued  economic  growth,  the  de- 
fense burden  could  make  us  weaker  year  by  year. 
Without  economic  stability  and  control  of  infla- 
tion, the  resulting  hardships  could  disastrously 
affect  millions  of  our  people.  Without  agreement 
on  economic  fundamentals  at  home,  group  con-, 
flicts  or  political  conflicts  could  weaken  our  ability 
to  withstand  the  communist  threat. 

It  is  only  natural  that  the  scope  and  operatior 
of  a  program  of  this  magnitude  should  evoke  some 
disagreement  and  criticism.  This  can  be  con- 
structive. But  it  would  be  most  unfortunate  if 
in  those  economic  matters  which  affect  our  worlc 
security,  we  were  divided  by  narrow  partisanship 
rather  than  united  by  the  desire  to  find  the  best 
possible  solution. 

To  agree  upon  wise  policies,  it  is  essential  tc 
know  and  understand  the  facts.  These  facts  are 
available,  and  they  are  compelling.  They  sho^v 
that  our  basic  economic  strength  is  greater  than 
it  was  a  year  ago.  They  point  the  way  to  the 
necessary  policies  that  we  should  follow.  They 
reveal  why  all  of  us  can  and  need  to  stand  upon 
common  ground. 


The  Harder  Job  Ahead 

Government  outlays  for  the  major  security  pro- 
grams are  estimated  to  rise  from  a  current  annua, 
rate  of  45  billion  dollars  to  almost  65  billion  by  tht 
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end  of  this  calendar  year.  As  a  proportion  of 
total  output,  the  increase  will  be  from  14  percent 
to  more  than  18  percent.  These  over-all  figures  do 
not  fully  portray  the  impact.  In  1952,  more  than 
a  third  of  the  output  of  the  construction  and  metal- 
working  industries  will  be  taken  for  military 
purposes.  Military  production  and  construction 
will  claim  more  than  a  fourth  of  our  copper  sup- 
ply, and  half  of  our  aluminum  supply. 

Though  the  major  expansion  will  take  place 
this  year,  the  program  which  I  am  submitting  will 
call  for  a  further  increase  in  the  rate  of  security 
outlays  during  calendar  1953.  We  cannot  hope 
that  security  program  expenditures  will  start  de- 
clining toward  a  lower  rate  until  1954. 

But  the  most  difficult  problems  will  be  within 
the  next  12  months.  After  we  cross  this  hurdle, 
continued  expansion  of  our  raw  materials  base, 
and  slackening  of  military  requirements  for  ma- 
terials, will  considerably  ease  the  strain.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  it  will  be  necessary  to  curtail 
the  use  of  critical  materials  for  many  peacetime 
products.  Serious  problems  will  be  faced  by  some 
smaller  manufacturing  firms,  unable  to  convert 
their  plants  to  defense  production  or  to  find 
substitute  materials. 

I  want  to  direct  special  attention  to  that  part 
of  our  security  effort  which  is  aimed  at  increasing 
the  strength  of  other  free  nations.  Most  of  our 
aid  is  going  to  Western  Europe.  During  the  2 
years  of  the  Marshall  Plan  prior  to  the  Korean 
outbreak,  industrial  production  in  Western  Euro- 
pean countries  rose  30  percent.  Nevertheless, 
their  recovery  was  far  from  complete  when  they 
had  to  undertake  heavy  new  defense  burdens. 
Since  June  1950,  they  have  added  substantially 
to  their  armed  forces  and  have  more  than  doubled 
their  defense  expenditures.  While  their  indus- 
trial production  has  risen  another  15  percent  dur- 
ing this  period,  it  still  is  far  below  the  level 
required  for  defense  and  for  economic  stability. 

The  Western  European  countries  can  shoulder 
only  part  of  their  heavier  defense  outlays  through 
increased  productivity.  In  addition,  cuts  must  be 
made  in  their  domestic  consumption,  which  only 
recently  has  been  restored  to  the  prewar  levels,  and 
in  capital  investment,  which  is  needed  to  build 
long-run  economic  strength.  Exports,  which  are 
;  necessary  if  self-support  is  to  be  achieved,  are  also 
being  limited.  If  these  countries  tried  to  produce 
or  buy  abroad,  solely  with  their  own  resources,  all 
the  goods  needed  for  defense,  the  probable  result 
would  be  drastic  cuts  in  living  standards,  intoler- 
able inflation,  and  grave  danger  to  political 
stability. 

It  is  only  a  matter  of  intelligent  self-interest  on 
our  part  to  add  something  to  the  resources  of  these 
countries.  And  it  is  essential  for  us  to  understand 
that,  whether  we  make  this  addition  in  the  form  of 
"military  aid"  or  "economic  aid,"  the  objective 
and  the  function  are  the  same :  common  security. 
When  we  supply  military  goods,  some  of  the  most 


dangerous  cutbacks  in  European  civilian  produc- 
tion can  be  avoided.  When  we  supply  economic 
assistance,  some  European  productive  facilities 
and  foreign  exchange  are  released  for  defense. 
The  form  of  aid  that  best  serves  the  purpose  in  a 
particular  case  is  not  something  which  can  be  de- 
cided in  the  abstract.  It  depends  upon  the  chang- 
ing circumstances  in  the  individual  European 
countries. 

We  are  also  providing  aid  to  the  nations  in  the 
Near  East  and  Africa,  in  Asia  and  the  Pacific,  and 
to  the  other  American  Republics.  Much  of  it  is 
military  aid.  A  somewhat  lesser  amount — but  one 
which  has  been  steadily  increasing — is  being  di- 
rected to  attacking  the  more  general  problems  re- 
sulting from  underdevelopment.  Chronic  poverty 
now  affects  the  ability  of  some  of  these  countries  to 
maintain  independence  in  the  face  of  threatened 
aggression  or  subversion.  This  calls  for  a  demon- 
stration— by  positive  and  sustained  action  by  the 
free  nations  as  a  whole — that  the  economic  aspira- 
tions of  underdeveloped  countries  can  best  be 
realized  in  association  with  the  rest  of  the  free 
world. 

Our  reliance  on  other  nations  of  the  free  world 
is  not  simply  a  matter  of  combined  military 
strength.  Our  productive  potential  is  vitally  de- 
pendent on  supplies  of  critical  raw  materials — 
particularly  metals — coming  from  abroad.  We 
are  joining  with  the  other  free  countries  in  efforts 
to  encourage  the  production  and  achieve  a  fair 
distribution  of  such  materials. 


The  Real  Meaning  of  Economy 

Our  economic  and  military  aid  to  free  nations 
banded  with  us  against  aggression  must  be  kept 
under  vigilant  and  continuous  review.  It  must 
be  coupled  with  assurance  that  the  countries  re- 
ceiving it  are  doing  their  full  share.  But  it  would 
be  false  economy,  after  all  our  efforts  since  World 
War  II  to  help  rebuild  economic  life  and  maintain 
political  stability  in  war-damaged  countries,  to 
reverse  the  process  by  weakening  the  aid  program. 
We  must  recognize  that  strength  or  weakness  at 
any  point  in  the  free  world  adds  to  strength  or 
weakness  at  every  point.  It  would  not  be  true 
economy  to  spend  a  dollar  for  the  common  defense 
on  one  side  of  the  Atlantic,  when  it  would  con- 
tribute more  to  the  common  defense  if  spent  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

There  has  recently  been  growing  appreciation 
in  the  United  States  that  the  defense  programs 
of  the  countries  of  Western  Europe  should  not 
move  so  fast  as  to  reduce  standards  of  living  below 
a  level  consistent  with  political  stability  and  im- 
munity against  internal  subversion.  Some  adjust- 
ments are  now  being  made  to  take  account  of  this 
fact.  But  it  would  not  be  true  economy,  because 
some  partners  in  a  joint  enterprise  have  not  the 
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resources  to  do  all  that  would  be  desirable,  for 
the  strongest  partners  to  relax  from  doing  its  best. 
If  our  own  security  efforts,  through  their  de- 
mand upon  raw  materials  and  their  effect  upon 
world  prices,  are  imposing  an  excessive  burden 
upon  other  nations,  there  are  right  and  wrong 
ways  to  meet  this  problem.  We  are  lessening  the 
pressures  upon  prices  and  raw  materials,  not  by 
relaxing  our  security  program,  but  rather  by  cut- 
ting somewhat  into  nonessential  consumption  and 
investment;  by  holding  down  domestic  inflation 
through  an  effective  anti-inflationary  program; 
and  by  making  cooperative  efforts  to  share  scarce 
materials  and  to  stabilize  international  prices. 
This  is  the  right  approach.  The  proposal  to  solve 
the  whole  problem  by  drastically  cutting  the  se- 
curity effort  everywhere  is  false  economy — because 
the  nub  of  the  problem  is  to  maintain  a  mutual 
security  program  which  in  total  is  adequate  to 
the  danger  confronting  us.  It  would  be  super- 
ficially easy — but  disastrous — to  reduce  the  de- 
fense strain  by  torpedoing  the  defense  program. 


Aiding  Other  Free  Nations 

We  must  maintain  a  realistic  attitude  toward 
foreign  aid.  Mindful  of  the  limitations  of  our 
own  economy,  we  must  also  be  mindful  that  some 
other  countries  are  confronted  by  economic  and 
political  strains  far  more  serious  than  ours.  In 
the  final  analysis,  the  free  world  must  be  made 
more  secure  if  we  are  to  be  secure. 

Our  foreign  policy  objectives  require  continued 
provision  of  both  military  and  economic  aid  to 
free  nations.  Both  types  of  aid  are  necessary. 
Our  North  Atlantic  Treaty  partners,  in  particular, 
are  undertaking  heavier  burdens,  whether  they 
rebuild  their  defenses  by  buying  military  equip- 
ment from  other  countries,  or  by  cutting  civilian 
production  to  produce  military  goods  themselves. 

These  countries  are  making  great  efforts  to 
shoulder  these  burdens  through  their  own  produc- 
tive efforts.  This  requires,  among  other  things, 
that  they  have  outlets  for  some  of  the  goods  which 
they  can  produce  and  want  to  exchange  for  other 
goods  which  they  need  to  import.  In  this  connec- 
tion, I  again  recommend  the  repeal  of  Section  104 
of  the  Defense  Production  Act,  which  restricts 
our  imports  of  certain  goods  which  the  European 
and  other  countries  have  available  for  export  to 
us  on  mutually  advantageous  terms. 

It  is  necessary  to  encourage  the  efforts  which 
underdeveloped  countries  are  making  to  further 
their  own  economic  development,  and  to  support 
these  efforts  by  providing  as  much  technical  and 
economic  assistance  as  we  can  afford  and  as  they 
can  effectively  use  for  that  purpose. 

We  shall  continue  to  share  scarce  capital  goods 
by  providing  priority  and  other  supply  assistance 
for  the  export  of  such  goods  for  essential  purposes 


abroad.  We  shall  also  continue  to  participate 
actively  in  international  arrangements  to  en- 
courage production  and  equitable  distribution  of 
scarce  raw  materials  in  the  free  world.  Such 
measures  help  to  expand  the  supply  of  goods  and 
to  restrain  dangerous  inflationary  forces. 


International  transactions  of  the  United  States 
during  1951  saw  the  expansion  in  exports  of  goods 
and  services,  which  reached  a  peacetime  record  of 
more  than  20  billion  dollars,  exceed  the  expan- 
sion in  imports.  Imports  also  reached  a  new  high, 
despite  a  slump  in  commodity  imports  in  the  sec- 
ond and  third  quarters.  Exports  of  semi-finished 
and  finished  products  increased  in  quantity  as  well 
as  price.  The  export  surplus,  which  had  fallen  to 
an  annual  rate  of  1.5  billion  dollars  in  the  second 
half  of  1950,  increased  to  a  rate  of  about  6.5  billion 
in  the  second  half  of  1951. 

Foreign  aid  extended  during  1951  increased  by 
much  less  than  the  export  surplus,  and  the  gold 
and  dollar  outflow  was  reversed.  Exports  of  pri- 
vate capital  dropped  below  their  1950  level. 
United  States  private  investors  continued  to  en- 
counter obstacles  to  investment  abroad. 

In  other  free  nations,  total  industrial  produc- 
tion, money  incomes,  and  prices  rose  in  1951  com- 
pared with  1950,  but  agricultural  production 
showed  little  change  from  the  preceding  crop  year. 
The  balance  of  payments  positions  of  some  coun- 
tries, notably  the  United  Kingdom  and  France, 
became  worse  during  the  year,  and  the  general 
economic  situation  deteriorated  in  a  number  of 
countries.  The  worldwide  rise  in  prices,  set  off  by 
the  Korean  hostilities,  slowed  up  or  was  partly 
reversed  in  most  countries  during  the  first  half  of 
1951,  although  in  many  it  was  resumed  during  the 
second  half  of  the  year. 


CORRECTIONS 

In  the  Bulletin  of  December  31,  1951, 
p.  1075,  the  last  sentence  of  the  second  para- 
graph should  read :  "The  extending  legisla- 
tion authorized  the  continuance  of  the  pro- 
gram to  June  30,  1953,  and  provided  that 
not  more  than  $100,000  a  year  might  be  made 
available  for  the  purpose." 

In  the  Bulletin  of  January  14, 1952,  p.  43, 
the  first  sentence  should  read :  "The  follow- 
ing was  released  to  the  press  by  EC  A  on 
December  29 ;" 
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Treaties  With  Japan,  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  the  Philippines 
Presented  to  the  Senate 


STATEMENT  BY  SECRETARY  ACHESON  « 

It  is  with  deep  awareness  of  the  historical  sig- 
nificance of  this  occasion  that  I  come  before  you 
today  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  to  the  United 
States  Senate  for  its  advice  and  consent  four 
treaties — the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Japan,  the  Mu- 
tual Defense  Treaty  with  the  Philippines,  the  Se- 
curity Treaty  with  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
and  the  Security  Treaty  with  Japan — the  ratifica- 
tion of  which  will  lay  a  strong  foundation  for  our 
policy  in  the  Pacific  and  profoundly  strengthen 
the  community  of  freedom-loving  nations.2 

The  interest  of  the  United  States  in  Asia  is  his- 
toric. Intercourse  between  the  two  continents  ex- 
tends back  to  the  infant  days  of  the  American 
Republic,  when  sailing  ships  navigated  the  Horn 
to  trade  with  China  and  the  East  Indies.  Our  ties 
with  Japan  date  back  to  1853  when  Commodore 
Perry  first  sailed  into  Tokyo  Bay — ties  which  over 
the  years  were  strengthened  by  extensive  trade 
and  cultural  interchange.  Our  relationship  to  the 
Philippines  was  for  over  40  years  that  of  a  guard- 
ian, a  relationship  which  by  mutual  desire  and 
agreement  prepared  them  for  self-government  and 
culminated  in  their  independence.  Our  ties  with 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  are  based  on  common 
language  and  institutions  and  the  comradeship 
growing  out  of  our  association  during  the  world 
wars. 

The  treaties  with  Japan  which  are  before  you 
are  based  on  a  spirit  of  reconciliation  and  mutual 
confidence  and  trust.  As  early  as  1943,  in  the 
midst  of  war,  the  U.S.  Government  began  its  plan- 
ning for  the  occupation  of  Japan,  an  occupation 
based  not  on  retribution  but  on  altruistic  prin- 
ciples directed  solely  toward  the  purpose  of  re- 
building a  peaceful  Japan  which  could  assume  its 
full  responsibilities  as  a  member  of  the  community 
of  nations.  The  reforms  carried  out  by  Japan 
under  the  guidance  of  General  MacArthur  and 
General  Ridgway  have  been  far  reaching;  mili- 


1  Made  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
on  Jan.  21  and  printed  from  Cong.  Rec.  of  Jan.  21,  p.  A304. 

'For  texts  of  these  treaties,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  27, 
1951,  p.  349 ;  Hid.,  p.  335 ;  July  23,  1951,  p.  148 ;  and  Sept. 
17,  1951,  p.  464. 


taristic  influences  have  been  eradicated;  a  for- 
ward-looking program  of  land  reform  has  been 
enacted — a  program  which  stands  in  marked  con- 
trast to  the  so-called  land  reforms  of  Communist- 
dominated  countries ;  free  labor  unions  have  been 
fostered;  women's  rights  have  been  guaranteed; 
and  a  government  under  civil  control  and  respon- 
sible to  the  wishes  of  all  the  people  has  been  es- 
tablished. These  reforms  evoke  a  sincere  response 
from  the  Japanese  people  and  were  carried  out  in 
a  spirit  of  close  cooperation  and  understanding. 
The  strong  and  continuing  support  which  these 
measures  have  received  from  a  majority  of  the 
Japanese  is  indicative  of  the  increasing  identity 
of  interest  which  has  been  created  between  the 
democracies  and  Japan. 

While  John  Foster  Dulles,  the  Special  Repre- 
sentative of  the  President,  will  explain  in  further 
detail  the  bases  of  our  policy  toward  Japan  and 
will  reply  to  any  questions  which  you  desire  to 
put  to  him,  I  would  like  to  state  at  this  time  that 
the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Japan  not  only  reestab- 
lishes Japan  as  a  sovereign  independent  nation 
but  also  does  justice  to  the  countries  ravaged  by 
Japanese  aggression.  An  integral  part  of  the 
treaty  is  Japan's  declaration  of  its  intention  to 
apply  for  membership  in  the  United  Nations  and 
in  all  circumstances  to  conform  to  the  principles 
of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations ;  and  in  pub- 
lic and  private  trade  and  commerce  to  conform 
to  internationally  accepted  fair  practices.  The 
treaty  confirms  the  provisions  of  the  Potsdam 
Declaration  that  Japan's  territory  shall  be  limited 
to  the  four  main  islands  and  some  minor  islands 
and  that  Japanese  prisoners  of  war  shall  be  re- 
patriated. The  treaty  recognizes  that  Japan 
should  pay  reparations  to  the  Allied  Powers  for 
the  damage  and  suffering  caused  by  it  during  the 
war.  It  also  recognizes  that  in  view  of  Japan's 
scarcity  of  resources,  these  arrangements  shall  im- 
pose neither  additional  liabilities  on  other  Allied 
Powers  nor  a  foreign  exchange  burden  on  Japan. 
The  provisions  of  this  treaty  provide  a  basis  for 
Japan  to  take  its  place  in  the  community  of  peace- 
ful and  law-abiding  nations — a  basis  clearly  con- 
firming to  Japan  not  only  its  rights  but  also  its 
responsibilities. 
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However,  Japan  cannot  defend  her  new-found 
freedom  alone,  nor  can  any  other  free  nation  of 
Asia  stand  alone  against  the  ruthless  forces  of 
Soviet  imperialism  threatening  the  peace  of  the 
world  today.  The  continued  independence  of 
these  countries  depends  on  their  achieving  a  unity 
based  on  principles  of  collective  security  which 
will  deter  any  would-be  aggressor,  and  it  is  to  this 
end  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has 
negotiated  the  three  security  treaties  now  pre- 
sented to  you. 

In  mutual  recognition  by  the  United  States  and 
Japan  of  the  power  vacuum  that  would  be  created 
in  Japan  upon  the  removal  of  the  forces  of  the 
occupation,  the  United  States  in  the  security  treaty 
with  Japan  expresses  its  present  willingness  to 
maintain  certain  of  its  armed  forces  in  and  about 
Japan,  in  the  expectation,  however,  that  Japan 
will  itself  increasingly  assume  responsibility  for 
its  own  defense  against  direct  and  indirect  aggres- 
sion. Furthermore,  in  order  to  foster  conditions 
leading  to  peace  and  security  in  the  western  Pacific 
and  to  relieve  the  states  therein  of  fears  of  any 
possible  revival  of  Japanese  militarism,  the  United 
States  negotiated  with  the  Governments  of  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  a  security  agreement  and 
confirmed  its  historical  relationship  with  the  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines  through  a  treaty  of  mu- 
tual defense.  The  essence  of  the  treaties  lies  in 
the  recognition  by  each  party  that  an  armed  at- 
tack in  the  Pacific  area  upon  one  of  its  partners 
in  the  treaty  would  be  dangerous  to  its  peace  and 
safety.  Accordingly,  each  declares  that  it  would 
act  to  meet  the  common  danger  in  accordance  with 
its  constitutional  processes. 

The  ratification  of  these  treaties  will  give  cour- 
age and  hope  to  millions  of  people  in  the  Pacific 
area,  whose  primary  desire  is  to  live  at  peace  with 
their  neighbors.  It  is  our  hope  that  these  treaties 
will  serve  as  a  point  of  departure  for  the  develop- 
ment of  an  effective  system  of  regional  security  in 
the  Pacific.  As  Americans,  we  can  be  proud  of  the 
leadership  which  we  have  taken  in  negotiating 
these  treaties  which  reaffirm  our  historic  interest 
in  the  maintenance  of  the  integrity  and  independ- 
ence of  the  countries  of  the  Far  East. 

It  was  a  hundred  years  ago  this  year  that 
Commodore  Perry  sailed  from  the  United  States 
to  the  Far  East,  an  event  which  was  to  result 
in  tbe  end  of  Japan's  isolationism  and  feudalism 
and  in  her  emergence  as  a  modern  state.  During 
the  past  century,  in  the  course  of  her  coming  of 
age,  Japan  has  made  mistakes — mistakes  which 
finally  brought  her  to  the  brink  of  disaster.  I  be- 
lieve that  she  has  come  to  a  clear  realization  of  the 
fallacies  of  her  past  actions  and  that  she  is  now 
prepared  to  assume  her  full  share  of  responsibility 
in  the  cause  of  international  cooperation  and 
peace. 

The  four  treaties  which  are  before  you  will  open 
the  way  for  a  new  era  in  the  Pacific. 
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STATEMENT  BY  JOHN  FOSTER  DULLES3 

Mr.  Chairman  :  You  and  the  members  of  your 
Committee  are  familiar  with  these  four  treaties 
for  you  have  helped  to  make  them.  For  this 
reason,  and  because  the  President's  transmittal  in- 
cluded detailed  article  by  article  explanations,  I 
shall  defer  until  the  question  period  a  discussion 
of  the  texts,  stating  first  the  basic  propositions 
which  I  deem  to  be  controlling. 

Free  Nations'  Need  of  Japan 

My  first  proposition  is  this :  The  community  of 
free  nations  needs  Japan. 

Japan  is  not  just  a  spot  on  the  map.  Japan  is 
a  living  community  which  can  contribute  largely 
to  the  happiness  and  well-being  of  others. 

Japan's  culture,  both  ancient  and  modern,  com- 
mands world-wide  appreciation  and  acclaim. 
The  Japanese,  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
people,  know  how  to  get  happiness  out  of  beauty. 
Their  craftsmanship  is  of  a  high  order.  They 
are  highly  literate  and  industrious,  and  they  are 
brave.  They  know  the  West  better  than  many 
Eastern  countries,  and  are  especially  qualified  to 
help  to  bring  about  a  closer  understanding  be- 
tween the  East  and  West. 

Japan  is  the  only  important  industrial  nation 
of  Asia.  Its  existing  plants,  at  full  capacity, 
can  produce  10  million  tons  of  crude  steel  per 
annum  and  launch  800,000  gross  tons  of  ships 
per  annum.  Japan  has  the  capacity,  through  its 
skills,  industry  and  trade,  not  only  to  achieve 
for  itself  a  good  measure  of  well-being  but  to  do 
so  in  ways  that  will  help  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries to  raise  their  living  standards  and  to  develop 
their  resources  and  industrial  capacity. 
,  If,  however,  Japan,  instead  of  being  one  of  the 
free  nations,  became  captive  to  Soviet  communism, 
that  would  involve  a  major  shift  in  the  present 
power  position.  Japan's  capabilities  could  be  ex- 
ploited to  give  long-range  overseas  striking  power 
to  the  vast  human  and  natural  resources  which 
Soviet  communism  already  controls  on  the  Asian 
mainland.  Stalin,  whose  views  are  not  negligible, 
has  said  that  with  Japan  the  Soviet  Union  would 
be  "invincible." 

The  Soviet  leaders  do  not  disguise  the  fact  that 
they  seek,  above  all,  to  be  able  to  exploit  the  in- 
dustrial capabilities  of  Japan  and  Germany.  If 
they  came  into  control  of  both  these  countries,  or 
perhaps  either,  the  stage  would  be  set  for  a 
climactic  struggle  of  doubtful  outcome. 

The  community  of  free  nations  needs  to  deny  to 
Soviet  communism  the  chance  to  use  Japan  for 
evil,  and  it  needs  for  itself  Japan's  vast  capacity 
for  good. 


'  Made  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
on  Jan.  21  and  printed  from  Cong.  Rec.  of  Jan.  21,  p.  A295. 
Mr.  Dulles  is  Consultant  to  the  Secretary. 
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Japan's  Need  of  the  Free  World  Community 

My  second  proposition  is  this :  If  the  commun- 
ity of  free  nations  needs  Japan,  so  also  does  Japan 
need  the  free  world  community. 

Tsarist  Russia  was  the  historic  enemy  of  Japan, 
and  the  Soviet  Communists  have  enthusiastically 
taken  over  that  role.  They  have  closed  in  on 
Japan,  seizing  its  northern  islands,  and  seeking, 
by  conquest  of  Korea,  to  complete  Japan's  encircle- 
ment. They  have  refused  to  repatriate  the  Japa- 
nese prisoners.  At  the  San  Francisco  Peace  Con- 
ference the  Soviet  Government  gave  a  preview  of 
its  intentions  by  demanding  that  their  Eed  Navy 
have,  in  perpetuity,  a  monopolistic  right  to  patrol 
not  only  the  straits  which  surround  Japan  but 
even  the  straits  which  separate  the  Japanese  home 
islands. 

The  Japanese,  now  wholly  disarmed,  need  col- 
lective security  as  is  envisaged  by  the  U.N.  Char- 
ter. Without  that,  their  sovereignty  would  evap- 
orate in  a  matter  of  hours  and  the  new  hopes  and 
worthy  ambitions  which  now  inspire  the  Japanese 
people  would  be  ruthlessly  extinguished. 

Mutual  Goals  of  Japan  and  the  Free  Community 

My  third  proposition  is  this :  The  mutual  goals 
of  Japan  and  the  free  community  can  be  obtained 
only  if  Japan  gets  peace  and  freedom. 

The  Japanese  are  a  proud  and  sensitive  people. 
They  have  demonstrated  the  capacity  to  be  a  great 
people,  although  at  times  they  have  been  misled  as 
to  the  nature  of  true  greatness. 

They  accepted  in  defeat  the  Potsdam  surrender 
terms,  which  were  severe,  and  they  have  scrupu- 
lously and  honorably  carried  them  out.  They  ex- 
pect their  victors  to  be  equally  honorable  and 
scrupulous  and  they  would  deeply  and  justifiably 
resent  being  kept  in  subjection  for  reasons  un- 
related to  the  surrender  terms. 

General  McArthur,  who  for  five  and  one-half 
years  administered  the  surrender  terms  as  Su- 
preme Commander  for  the  Allied  Powers,  was 
uniquely  in  a  position  to  judge  whether  and  when 
Japan  was  entitled  to  liberation.  He  said  in  June 
1950: 

The  Japanese  people  have  faithfully  fulfilled  the  obli- 
gations they  assumed  under  the  instrument  of  surrender 
and  have  every  moral  and  legal  right  to  the  restoration 
of  peace.  On  this  point  all  of  the  Allied  Powers  concerned 
are  in  full  accord  and  publicly  committed  and  their  fail- 
ure to  protect  Japan  in  this  right  would  be  a  foul  blem- 
ish upon  modern  civilization.  We  should  not  allow  our- 
selves to  be  deterred  from  moving  invincibly  forward 
along  a  course  which  we  ourselves  and  the  entire  world 
recognize  to  be  morally  and  legally  right. 

Failure  to  satisfy  Japan's  moral  and  legal  right 
to  restoration  of  peace  and  complete  sovereignty 
would,  General  MacArthur  said,  be  looked  upon  in 
Japan  and  throughout  Asia  as  "colonialization;" 
and  limitations  on  Japanese  sovereignty,  even  if 
legally  conceded  by  Japan,  would,  he  said,  be  of 
little  practical  value  because  their  effectiveness 


would,  in  turn,  "be  limited  by  the  bitterness  and 
resentments  which  would  thereafter  dominate  the 
Japanese  mind." 

The  foregoing  statements  were  made  by  General 
MacArthur  a  year  and  a  half  ago  and  they  inspired 
the  Japanese  peace  and  security  treaties  now  be- 
fore you. 

I  have  seen  General  MacArthur  within  the  last 
fortnight,  and  he  has  assured  me  that  he  holds  to 
the  same  views  which  he  expressed  as  set  out 
above. 

Japan  as  a  Dependable  Member  of  the  Free  Nations 

My  fourth  proposition  is  this :  Japan  can  be  re- 
lied upon  to  be  a  dependable  member  of  the  com- 
munity of  free  nations. 

The  Japanese  are  an  intensely  patriotic  people 
who  love  their  country  and  their  distinctive  cul- 
ture and  civilization.  They  respect  and  revere 
their  Emperor  and  the  stability  and  unity  of  the 
nation  which  he  symbolizes.  The  Japanese 
women  with  their  new  privileges  and  dignities,  the 
industrial  workers  now  organized  for  collective 
bargaining,  and  the  farmers,  who  have  largely 
become  owners  instead  of  tenants,  cherish  the  new 
rights  and  opportunities  which  have  come  to  them 
under  the  wise  policies  of  the  Occupation  and 
which  are  reflected  in  the  new  Japanese  Constitu- 
tion and  post-surrender  legislation.  All  of  the 
people  long  for  a  lasting  peace  which  will  erase 
the  awful  horror  of  the  last  war. 

The  Japanese  are  eager  to  join  in  the  U.N. 
search  for  collective  security  and  their  voluntary 
identification  with  resistance  to  aggression  in 
Korea  has  been  dramatic  and  has  incurred  the 
wrath  of  the  Soviet  and  Chinese  Communist 
leaders. 

The  Japanese  enforced  in  the  strictest  way  the 
U.N.  embargo  against  Red  China  and  North 
Korea.  They  facilitated  the  passage  of  U.N. 
troops  and  supplies  through  Japan  by  giving  them 
the  highest  priority  on  their  overcrowded  com- 
munications system.  They  turned  over  their  best 
hospitals  and  resort  hotels  to  invalided  U.N.  mili- 
tary personnel  who  were  evacuated  from  Korea. 
They  manufactured  and  shipped  gratis  about  2y2 
million  yards  of  cotton  cloth  for  civilian  relief  in 
Korea.  The  Japanese  people  offered  blood  dona- 
tions far  exceeding  the  United  Nations  quotas. 
Perhaps  most  significant  of  all  was  the  fact  that 
when  the  United  States  armed  policing  forces  were 
totally  withdrawn  from  Japan  for  use  in  Korea, 
there  was  not  a  single  instance  of  Japanese  in- 
subordination to  the  Occupation  rule  and  Japanese 
employees  effectively  took  over  the  guarding  of 
United  States  installations. 

In  Japan,  as  elsewhere,  there  are  some  confused 
and  misled  people,  and  Communist  propaganda 
seeks  to  multiply  their  number.  But  it  has  no 
great  success,  for  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  Japanese  people  identify  their  mortal  enemy 
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and  know  that,  if  they  fell  under  Soviet  domina- 
tion, that  would  mean  an  end  to  their  national  in- 
dependence; that  their  Emperor  would  be 
liquidated  as  a  "criminal ;"  that  all  of  their  newly 
won  human  rights  and  dignities  would  vanish  and 
that,  instead  of  peace,  the  Japanese,  like  the  North 
Koreans  and  the  Chinese  Communists,  would  be 
required  to  pour  out  their  life  blood  to  serve  the 
ambition  of  their  foreign  masters. 

In  this  connection  I  call  attention  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  Japanese  Prime  Minister,  contained 
in  his  letter  to  me  of  December  24,  1951.4  He 
declares  his  Government's  desire  to  establish 
treaty  relations  with  the  National  Government  of 
China  and  he  sets  forth  the  hostility  of  the  Com- 
munist regime  of  China  which  precludes  such 
relations  with  it.  The  Japanese  Government,  in 
this  matter,  shows  an  insight  and  a  courage  which 
must  command  our  respect  and  admiration. 

Of  course,  Russia  and  Communist  China  have 
raw  materials  and  markets  that  Japan  could  use 
to  advantage.  The  Communists  can  offer  what 
looks  like  attractive  economic  bait.  But  the  Jap- 
anese people,  before  they  bite,  will  be  wary,  know- 
ing that  this  bait  may  be  on  a  hook  and  that  the 
hook  may  be  on  a  line  and  that  the  line  may  run 
to  Moscow. 

The  Japanese  see  the  Soviet  and  Chinese  Com- 
munist menace  for  what  it  is  and  can  be  trusted 
to  resist  that  menace  to  the  limit  of  their  ability. 
Also  their  ability  is  considerable  because  of  their 
long  experience  with  Russian  and  oriental  ways. 
Their  ideas  may  not  always  be  identical  with  ours, 
but  that  will  not  automatically  mean  that  the 
Japanese  are  wrong  or  disloyal  to  our  common 
cause. 

I  do  not  ignore  the  fact  that  unless  the  84  million 
people  of  Japan  find  the  possibility  of  decent 
survival  in  freedom,  they  may  eventually  succumb 
to  the  "security"  of  captivity.  But  given  reason- 
able access  to  free  world  markets  and  sources  of 
raw  materials,  Japan  can  prosper  without  major 
dependence  on  Russia  and  Communist  China.  The 
last  few  years  show  that. 

Even  before  the  enactment  of  the  Mutual  De- 
fense Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951  (the  Battle 
Act),  the  Japanese  have  been  cooperating  in 
United  States  policy  to  prevent  the  export  to  the 
Soviet  bloc  of  any  goods  of  strategic  significance 
and  the  Japanese  on  January  17  promptly  certi- 
fied under  the  provisions  of  the  Battle  Act  that 
they  have  imposed  not  only  a  total  embargo  on 
the  shipment  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  countries 
under  its  domination  of  items  deemed  by  us  to  be 
of  strategic  military  significance  but  that  it  is 
also  controlling  the  export  to  the  Soviet  bloc  of 
additional  items  not  subject  to  embargo  under 
title  I  of  the  act  but  subject  to  control  under 
title  II. 

Trade  between  Japan  and  the  Communist  main- 
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land  has,  for  some  time,  been  negligible.  During 
the  first  9  months  of  1951  less  than  one  percent  of 
Japan's  imports  were  from  Communist  China  and 
less  than  one  percent  of  her  exports  were  to  main- 
land China. 

As  Prime  Minister  Yoshida  said  at  San  Fran- 
cisca,  "The  role  of  China  trade  in  Japanese 
economy,  important  as  it  is,  has  often  been 
exaggerated,  as  proven  by  our  experience  for  the 
past  6  years." 

During  those  6  years,  without  any  large  trade 
with  Russia  or  China,  Japan's  economy  has  been 
substantially  rebuilt  and  her  living  standards,  ex- 
cept for  housing,  restored  to  approximately  those 
of  prewar.  It  is  true  that  this  has  involved  sub- 
stantial U.S.  economic  aid  averaging  about  400 
million  dollars  a  year  for  the  first  5  years.  On 
the  other  hand,  these  were  abnormal  years  for 
Japan,  involving  the  rehabilitation  of  her  indus- 
try from  the  dislocations  of  the  war.  In  1946 
Japan's  industrial  output  was  33  percent  of  the 
prewar  average.  By  1951  it  was  140  percent  of 
the  prewar  average.  Exports  in  1946  averaged 
only  6,500  million  dollars  per  month,  in  contrast 
to  the  current  rate  of  about  125  million  dollars 
per  month. 

During  the  past  year  Japan  has  more  than 
earned  its  way  in  the  world  with  the  help  of 
receipts  from  economic  services  rendered  in  Japan 
for  account  of  the  U.N.  action  in  Korea  and  other 
expenditures  by  the  U.S.  forces  in  Japan.  Japan 
will  continue  for  some  time  to  earn  substantial 
amounts  of  dollars  in  consequence  of  United  States 
and  United  Nations  expenditures  in  the  area  for 
security  and  economic  purposes. 

Japan's  economic  future  involves  uncertainties. 
But  unless  the  free  nations  become  irresponsible, 
Japan  will  not  be  forced,  by  economic  conditions, 
to  align  itself  with  the  Communist  mainland  area 
or  to  strengthen  the  Communist  military  potential. 

Japan  will  need  what  the  Potsdam  surrender 
terms  promised,  namely,  "access  to  raw  materials" 
and  "participation  in  world  trade  relations."  She 
will  need  to  modernize  her  industrial  plant,  which 
is  now  somewhat  obsolete,  and  to  develop  further 
her  large  natural  sources  by  hydroelectric  power. 
Such  needs  call  for  technological  help,  which  can 
be  supplied  from  the  United  States,  and  it  per- 
haps calls  for  foreign  investments  from  public 
or  private  sources. 

As  a  long-range  proposition,  it  is  obviously  ab- 
normal that  Japan  should  be  divorced  from  the 
raw  materials  and  markets  that  are  close  at  hand,  i 
We  do  not,  however,  have  to  conclude  that  on  that, ! 
account  Japan  must  eventually  become  a  Com- 
munist satellite.  The  sound  assumption  is  that 
the  present  situation  must  itself  be  changed  so 
that  China's  national  interests  and  her  peoples'' 
true  aspirations  will  not  be  sacrificed  to  the  alien 
imperial  designs  of  Moscow.  In  other  words,  we 
must  assume  that  there  will  be  a  change  from  the 
present  China  situation  which  compels  the  free 
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nations  to  restrict  closely  their  economic  relations 
with  mainland  China. 

The  best  informed  Japanese  are  convinced,  with 
us,  that  the  alien  doctrine  of  communism  cannot 
permanently  conquer  the  Chinese  spirit  or  liqui- 
date the  innate  individualism  of  the  Chinese  race. 
The  Chinese  nation  will  not  permanently  suffer 
the  imposition  of  a  tyranny  which  places  them  in 
the  service  of  alien  masters.  There  will  be  an 
end  to  a  tyranny  which  the  Chinese  will  come  more 
and  more  to  hate.  We  should  assume  the  imper- 
manence,  not  the  permanence,  of  the  present  Mos- 
cow-oriented rule  of  China. 

We  cannot  expect  change  in  China  to  take  place 
automatically.  To  realize  such  change  will  require 
something  besides  negative  and  purely  defensive 
policy  in  Asia  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  of  the 
free  world,  notably  the  United  States.  It  will  re- 
quire determination  to  promote  freedom  and  in- 
dependence in  Asia  and  action  consistent  with 
that  determination  as  opportunities  arise. 

The  mood  of  the  people  of  Japan,  like  the  mood 
of  other  free  peoples  who  are  close  neighbors  of 
Asian  communism,  will  in  the  long  run  largely 
depend  on  the  attitude  and  action  of  the  other 
free  nations.  If  they  persevere  in  positive  policies 
in  support  of  real  national  independence  in  Asia, 
Japan  will  be  a  dependable  and  able  coadjutor. 

Faith  in  Freedom 

My  fifth  proposition  is  this :  We  can  and  should 
have  faith  in  freedom. 

It  is  not  possible  to  predict  with  certainty  what 
the  future  will  be  in  Asia,  and,  in  a  sense,  the 
Japanese  Peace  Treaty  is  an  act  of  faith — faith 
that  the  best  weapon  against  despotism  is  not 
more  despotism  but  more  freedom. 

It  was  because  the  peace  treaty  was  infused  with 
that  spirit  that  it  attracted  unprecedented  support 
throughout  the  free  world. 

At  the  San  Francisco  Peace  Conference  the 
opening  statement  I  made  on  behalf  of  the  U.S. 
delegation  concluded  with  these  words : 

There  are,  in  Japan,  newborn  institutions  of  freedom. 
But  they  will  not  flourish  if  military  rule  continues 
indefinitely  to  be  supreme. 

Dignity  cannot  be  developed  by  those  who  are  subject 
to  alien  control,  however  benign. 

Self-respect  is  not  felt  by  those  who  have  no  rights  of 
their  own  in  the  world,  who  live  on  charity  and  who 
trade  on  sufferance. 

i  Regard  for  justice  rarely  animates  those  who  are  sub- 
jected to  such  grave  injustice  as  would  be  the  denial  of 
present  peace. 

Fellowship  is  not  the  mood  of  peoples  who  are  denied 
fellowship. 

Those  sentiments  became  the  central  theme  of 
the  Conference,  as  delegate  after  delegate  re- 
sponded. The  Foreign  Minister  of  Pakistan  said 
of  these  words  that  they  would  "resound  around 
the  globe."  The  chief  delegate  of  Ceylon  re- 
minded us  that  the  peoples  of  Asia  had  always 
had  a  special  admiration  for  Japan  because  she 


had  been  able  to  resist  the  Western  colonialism  to 
which  most  of  Asia  had  been  subjected,  and  that 
failure  to  restore  Japan's  freedom  would  be 
bitterly  resented  throughout  Asia. 

What  the  United  States  proposed  caught  the 
imagination  and  won  the  good  will  of  the  free 
nations  assembled  at  San  Francisco  because,  at  a 
critical  time  and  at  a  critical  place,  we  again  dem- 
onstrated our  faith  that  men  in  freedom  are  more 
to  be  depended  upon  than  men  in  bondage.  That 
is  why  48  free  nations  signed  this  treaty  in  a 
dramatic  act  of  peace  making  unity  the  like  of 
which  the  world  has  never  seen  before.  That  is 
why  the  Soviet  delegation  went  down  to  the  most 
ignominious  defeat  in  conference  history,  as  it 
became  clear  that  their  words  masked  an  intent  to 
hold  the  Japanese  people  in  bondage. 

In  recent  years  our  nation  has  become  powerful 
in  a  military  and  economic  way,  and  there  is  a 
temptation  to  seek  certainty  through  coercion  and 
imposed  contracts,  rather  than  to  put  trust  in 
freedom.  Some,  in  other  countries,  fear  that  the 
United  States  which  they  knew  and  loved  may 
succumb  to  that  temptation  of  its  new  power,  and 
they  now  shun  an  intimacy  with  us  which,  in 
earlier  days,  they  would  have  sought. 

Those  who  seek  certainty  through  impositions 
which  deny  freedom  are  stupid.  They  may, 
initially,  get  an  illusion  of  certainty,  but  it  is  an 
illusion  which  will  quickly  be  shattered  by 
rebellious  conduct. 

This  nation  found  true  greatness  in  its  dedica- 
tion to  human  liberty  and,  throughout  our  history, 
we  have  found  strength  and  security  in  the  good 
will  of  men  everywhere  who  loved  freedom  and 
who  looked  upon  us  as  the  champion  of  freedom. 
I  feel  confident  that  it  is  the  overwhelming  desire 
of  the  American  people  that  their  foreign  affairs 
be  conducted  in  accordance  with  that  great  tra- 
dition. We  have  sought  to  do  so  in  this  matter. 
The  Japanese  Peace  Treaty  is,  essentially,  an  act 
of  liberation  and  I  feel  confident  that  the  Senate 
will  voice  its  approval  of  that  act. 

U.S.  Concern  for  Pacific  Allies 

My  sixth  proposition  is  this :  The  United  States 
should  make  clear  its  concern  not  merely  with 
Japan  but  also  with  our  former  allies  in  the  Pa- 
cific, namely,  the  Philippines,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand. 

There  is  really  no  doubt  in  any  quarter  that 
an  armed  attack  upon  Australia,  New  Zealand,  or 
the  Philippines  would  involve  the  United  States. 
The  peoples  and  governments  of  these  countries 
feel  understandably,  that  our  position  in  this 
respect  could  usefully  be  formalized,  particularly 
in  view  of  the  new  relationship  which  we  will  be 
assuming  toward  Japan  by  virtue  of  the  peace 
treaty  and  the  United  States-Japan  security 
treaty.  Indeed,  the  interest  of  the  United  States 
will  be  served  by  making  clear,  in  Monroe  Doc- 
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trine  language,  our  sense  of  common  destiny  with 
the  brave  Pacific  peoples  who  were  with  us  in  the 
great  Pacific  war.  It  is  highly  appropriate  that 
not  only  our  friends,  but  our  potential  enemies, 
should  learn  that  our  concern  with  Europe,  evi- 
denced by  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  and  our  con- 
cern with  Japan  in  no  sense  imply  any  lack  of 
concern  for  our  Pacific  allies  of  World  War  II, 
or  lack  of  desire  to  preserve  and  deepen  our  soli- 
darity with  them  for  security.  The  security 
treaties  with  these  three  countries  are  a  logical 
part  of  the  effort  not  merely  to  liquidate  the  old 
war  but  to  strengthen  the  fabric  of  peace  in  the 
Pacific  as  against  the  hazard  of  new  war. 

Conclusion 

The  four  treaties  before  you  do  not,  of  course, 
mark  the  outer  boundaries  of  our  concern  in  Asia 
and  the  Pacific.  The  United  States  has  a  deep 
interest  in  the  peace,  security,  and  welfare  of  many 
Asian  nations  which  are  not  parties  to  the  security 
treaties  now  before  you.  Indeed,  even  as  regards 
the  four  Pacific  nations  which  now  join  with  us 
in  security  arrangements,  it  may  be  that  the 
present  separate  arrangements  are  not  the  last  best 
word.  You  will  note  that  each  one  of  the  security 
treaties  indicates  the  expectation  of  the  parties 
that  there  will  be  further  security  developments. 

The  steps  for  peace  and  security  now  proposed 
are  only  a  beginning.  There  will  be  continuing 
need  for  the  United  States,  in  cooperation  with 
other  free  nations,  to  sustain  an  ever-mounting 
initiative  in  Asia  and  to  develop  ever-growing 
fellowship  with  the  peoples  of  Asia  who  would  be 
free.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  consolidate  our 
present  position  before  we  move  on,  and  that  con- 
solidation involves  the  ratification  of  these 
treaties. 
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Appointment  Made  to  ICIS 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  January  12~\ 

Raymond  P.  Whearty,  Chairman  of  the  Inter- 
departmental Committee  on  Internal  Security 
(Icis)  of  the  National  Security  Council,  on  Janu- 
ary 12  announced  that  effective  immediately  Ed- 
ward R.  Trapnell,  Associate  Director,  Informa- 
tion Services,  U.  S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
has  been  appointed  to  full-time  duty  as  Executive 
Secretary  to  the  Icis  Subcommittee  on  Executive 
Order  10290.1 
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Executive  Order  10290,  signed  by  the  President 
on  September  24,  1951,  prescribed  "Regulations 
Establishing  Minimum  Standards  for  the  Classifi- 
cation, Transmission,  and  Handling,  by  Depart- 
ments and  Agencies  of  the  Executive  Branch,  of 
Official  Information  Which  Requires  Safeguard- 
ing in  the  Interest  of  the  Security  of  the  United 
States." 

The  Icis  Subcommittee  on  Executive  Order 
10290  was  created  to  carry  out  the  direction  con- 
tained in  the  President's  letter  to  the  heads  of  exec- 
utive departments  and  agencies,  issued  at  the  time 
of  signing  the  Executive  order,  wherein  he  stated : 

To  put  the  matter  bluntly,  these  regulations  are  designed 
to  keep  security  information  away  from  potential  enemies 
and  must  not  be  used  to  withhold  non-security  informa- 
tion or  to  cover  up  mistakes  made  by  any  official  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Government.  ...  In  order  to  further 
the  above  objectives  of  protecting  that  information  upon 
which  the  security  of  the  Nation  depends,  of  limiting  clas- 
sification to  purely  security  matters,  of  using  the  lowest 
appropriate  classification,  and  of  downgrading  or  declassi- 
fying information  as  rapidly  as  conditions  permit,  I  have 
directed  the  National  Security  Council  through  its  Inter- 
departmental Committee  on  Internal  Security  to  furnish 
advice  and  assistance  to  the  Departments  and  agencies  in 
connection  with  these  regulations  and  to  maintain  a  con- 
tinuing review  of  the  classification  activities  in  every 
Department  or  agency  to  insure  uniform  and  proper  appli- 
cation of  these  regulations,  including  declassification 
whenever  possible. 

The  subcommittee  is  composed  of  one  public  in- 
formation officer  and  one  security  officer  represent- 
ing each  of  the  four  member  departments  of  the 
Icis,  namely,  the  Departments  or  State,  Treasury, 
Defense,  and  Justice.    The  members  are : 

1.  State  Department  : 
Carroll  Kilpatrick,  Office  of  the  Special  Assistant  for 

Press  Relations 
Charles  Dulin,  Security  Officer 

2.  Treasury  Department  : 
Robert  A.  Dillon,  Information  Service 
Chester  L.  Callander,  Security  Officer 

3.  Defense  Department: 
Lt.  Col.  Joseph  Edgerton,  Office  of  Public  Information 
Col.  Sidney  S.  Rubenstein,  Assistant  Security  Coordina- 
tor 

4.  Justice  Department: 

Leo  F.  Cadison,  Information  Officer 
Clive  W.  Palmer,  Security  Officer 

Basic  responsibility  for  carrying  out  the  regula- 
tions is  vested  in  the  respective  executive  depart- 1 
ments  and  agencies  by  the  order.    Included  among 
the  various  steps  being  taken  in  these  agencies  areP 
the  initiation  of  revisions  of  internal  agency  regu-  { 
lations  to  bring  them  into  conformity  with  thel. 
order;  the  establishment  of  intra-agency  proce-j 
dures  to  effect  the  objectives  of  the  order;  thel 
orientation  of  information  and  security  officers 
and  in  turn  of  all  personnel  in  the  executive  branch 
concerning  the  intent,  purpose,  and  operation  of 
the  order,  etc.    Supplementing  these  activities  un- 
der the  order,  the  Subcommittee  on  Executive  Or- 
der 10290  will  maintain  a  continuing  review  of 
the  classification  activities  in  every  department 
and  agency  to  insure  uniform  and  proper  appli- 
cation of  the  Executive  order  and  regulations,  in- 
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eluding  declassification  whenever  possible.  It  is 
the  responsibilty  of  the  subcommittee  to  prepare 
a  positive  and  continuing  program  for  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  in  this  field;  to  insure  a  con- 
tinuing review  of  the  manner  in  which  the  internal 
regulations  of  the  departments  and  agencies  are 
effected ;  to  insure  the  establishment  of  an  inspec- 
tional  system  in  each  department  and  agency  to 
the  end  that  each  department  will  have  a  fixed 
place  of  responsibility  for  the  classification  and 
declassification  of  security  information;  and  to 
recommend  any  additional  measures  and  proce- 
dures which  will  contribute  to  effecting  the  objec- 
tives of  the  order  including  suggestions  emanat- 
ing: from  government  and  nongovernment  sources. 


THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Stanton  Griffis  Resigns 
As  Ambassador  to  Spain 

On  January  21,  1952,  President  Truman  accepted  the 
resignation  of  Stanton  Griffis  as  American  Ambassador  to 
Spain.  For  the  text  of  Mr.  Griffis'  letter  of  resignation 
and  the  President's  reply,  see  White  House  press  release 
of  that  date. 

Resignation 

Harry  C.  Hawkins  as  Director  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Institute,  effective  March  1. 


Point  Four  Directors  for  Brazil, 
Uruguay,  Chile,  Costa  Rica 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  January 
23  the  appointment  of  directors  of  technical  coop- 
eration in  Brazil,  Uruguay,  Chile,  and  Costa  Rica. 
All  the  newly  appointed  officials  at  present  are 
assigned  to  the  direction  of  Point  Four  activities 
in  their  respective  countries. 

J.  Burke  Knapp,  member  of  the  Joint  Brazil- 
United  States  Economic  Development  Mission, 
Director  of  Technical  Cooperation  for  Brazil; 
H.  Jackson  Davis,  head  of  the  health  and  sanita- 
tion field  party  of  the  Institute  of  Inter- American 
Affairs  (Iiaa),  Acting  Director  for  Uruguay; 
Theodore  I.  Gandy,  chief  of  the  health  and  sanita- 
tion field  party  for  Chile,  Acting  Director  for  that 
country;  and  Howard  M.  Gabbert,  head  of  the 
agricultural  mission  of  the  Iiaa  in  Costa  Rica, 
Director  there. 

The  country  directors,  under  the  guidance  of 
the  respective  U.S.  Ambassador,  will  administer 
activities  involving  the  cooperation  of  U.S.  gov- 
ernmental agencies  under  the  over-all  direction 
of  the  Institute  of  Inter- American  Affairs,  which 
is  responsible  for  U.S.  Point  Four  programs  in 
all  Latin  American  nations. 

Resignations 

James  E.  Webb  as  Under  Secretary,  effective  January 
23.  For  text  of  Mr.  Webb's  letter  of  resignation  to  the 
President  and  the  President's  reply,  see  White  House 
press  release  of  January  23. 

Edward  W.  Barrett  as  Assistant  Secretary  for  Public 
Affairs,  effective  January  23.  For  text  of  Mr.  Barrett's 
letter  of  resignation  to  the  President  and  the  President's 
reply,  see  White  House  press  release  of  January  23. 

Appointment  of  Officers 

Thurman  L.  Barnard  as  special  representative  of  the 
Secretary  for  an  overseas  inspection  and  evaluation 
assignment,  effective  January  15. 
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FAO  Mobilizes  World  Food  Production 


by  Charles  F.  Brannan 
Secretary  of  Agricultwe 


World  population  is  increasing  faster  than 
world  food  production.  There  is  less  food  per 
capita  in  the  world  now  than  there  was  before  the 
war.  This  was  the  hard  fact  that  dominated 
the  discussions  at  the  sixth  session  of  the  Confer- 
ence of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization 
(Fao)  of  the  United  Nations  in  Rome  from  No- 
vember 19  through  December  6,  1951. 

This  fact  ran  like  a  thread  through  all  of  the 
statements  that  were  made  by  the  heads  of  the 
delegations  of  the  64  countries  represented  at  the 
Conference,  and  by  the  various  high  officials  in 
international  affairs  who  addressed  the  Confer- 
ence. Although  wonderful  progress  has  been  made 
in  some  areas  of  the  world,  it  was  at  once  a  rebuke 
and  a  challenge  to  some  Fao  member  countries  to 
learn  that  after  6  years  of  dedication  to  Fao's  ob- 
jectives of  increasing  food  production  and  provid- 
ing a  better  life  for  the  people  of  the  world,  there 
is  less  food  per  person  now  than  there  was  before 
Fao  came  into  existence. 

This  deplorable  fact  does  provide  a  sense  of 
jrgency  and  renewed  dedication  to  the  purposes 
md  work  of  Fao.  How  to  alter  this  fact,  and 
reverse  the  trend,  was  the  core  of  all  debates  and 
ictions. 

The  key  to  reversing  the  trend  was  strikingly 
stated  by  the  late  Henry  G.  Bennett,  the  Admin- 
strator  of  the  U.S.  Technical  Cooperation,  or 
Point  Four  Program,  when  he  addressed  the  Con- 
ference toward  its  close.  He  said :  "We  must  face 
;he  reality  that  we  are  losing  the  fight  of  increas- 
ng  food  production  as  compared  with  increasing 
oopulation  in  the  world,  and  it  is  not  necessary. 
We  can  win  the  fight.  It  can  be  won  because 
ive  have  enough  scientific  and  technical  knowl- 
edge now  available,  if  applied,  to  produce  suffi- 
:ient  food  to  feed  adequately  and  well  all  of  the 
eeming  millions  of  the  world.  .  .  .  By  join- 
ng  hands  together  we  can  win  this  fight  and 
:an  win  it  in  this  generation."  The  way  to  win 
t,  Mr.  Bennett  said,  is  through  universal  educa- 
tion, through  experimentation  and  research,  and 
hrough  extension. 


Attacking  the  Problem 

Ways  and  means  of  meeting  the  problem  were 
the  principal  concern  of  Commission  I,  one  of 
the  three  commissions  into  which  the  Conference 
was  organized. 

Commission  I  covered  agenda  items  on  world 
food  and  agriculture  policy,  land  reform,  inter- 
national commodity  problems,  migration,  famine 
relief,  and  others  of  the  same  sort. 

At  the  same  time,  Commission  II  undertook  a 
detailed  review  of  the  work  of  the  various  divi- 
sions of  Fao  and  other  key  subjects  closely  allied 
with  the  program  of  work.  Commission  III  exam- 
ined and  set  the  level  of  Fao's  budget  for  1952  and 
1953  and  took  up  a  number  of  necessary  admin- 
istrative problems. 

Although  the  limitations  under  which  Fao  must 
function  were  recognized  in  the  discussions  by 
Commission  I,  an  immediate  action  program  was 
proposed  to  "set  in  motion  an  upward  spiral  of 
agricultural  production  and  productivity  in  the 
underdeveloped  and  food-deficit  areas." 

The  proposal,  offered  by  Director  General 
Dodd,  came  under  two  headings — planning  and 
action.  Under  planning,  it  was  suggested  that 
the  Conference  set  a  world  target  of  increased 
agricultural  production  for  the  next  5  or  10  years, 
that  member  countries  set  up  agricultural  devel- 
opment programs  to  achieve  their  part  of  the 
world  target,  and  that  these  programs  be  reviewed 
at  regional  meetings  in  the  spring  of  1953  to  pro- 
mote regional  coordination.  The  action  phase  of 
the  program  proposed  that  member  countries  es- 
tablish or  strengthen  their  extension  services. 
The  extent  to  which  these  targets  are  achieved 
rests  primarily  with  national  governments,  since 
Fao  can  only  advise  but  cannot  enforce  any 
actions. 

The  debate  in  Commission  I  on  the  proposals 
to  increase  production  illustrated  the  enormous 
complexity  of  agricultural  problems  involved  and 
their  tremendous  range.  For  instance,  as  soon 
as  discussion  started  on  increasing  production,  the 
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Conference  ran  directly  into  the  problem  of  main- 
taining adequate  prices  of  agricultural  products. 
The  age-old  fear  of  farmers,  of  course,  is  that 
production  in  excess  of  immediate  demand  means 
surpluses  which  depress  prices  for  agricultural 
products. 

Many  delegates  pointed  out  the  need  for  some 
guarantee  to  farmers  that  increased  production 
will  not  mean  lower  prices.  Two  types  of  action 
were  suggested :  National  programs  and  inter- 
national ones.  The  national  programs  would  be 
something  on  the  order  of  our  commodity  loan  and 
price  support  programs. 

The  case  for  international  price  guarantee  pro- 
grams was  put  most  strongly  by  Pierre  Martin, 
president  of  the  International  Federation  of  Ag- 
ricultural Producers.  This  is  an  international 
nongovernmental  organization  made  up  of  na- 
tional farmers'  organizations,  and  one  of  a  num- 
ber of  such  organizations  that  consult  with  Fao 
and  are  entitled  to  address  the  Fao  Conference. 
Mr.  Martin  stressed  the  fact  that  problems  of 
agricultural  production  are  inescapably  linked 
with  those  of  distribution  and  urged,  among  other 
measures,  that  international  commodity  agree- 
ments be  negotiated  with  the  object  of  assuring 
supplies  to  importing  countries  and  markets  to 
exporting  countries  at  equitable  and  stable  prices. 

When  the  debate  on  the  proposals  was  concluded 
and  recommendations  accepted,  first  by  Commis- 
sion I  and  then  by  the  full  Conference,  they  re- 
ceived full  approval. 

In  carrying  out  these  discussions  and  taking 
responsibility  for  expressing  the  views  of  the 
United  States  throughout  the  sessions,  I  want  to 
express  full  appreciation  for  the  able  support  and 
counsel  from  advisers  in  the  U.S.  delegation  who 
represented  the  Senate  and  House  Agriculture 
Committees;  farm,  fishery,  and  consumer  organi- 
zations; and  the  U.S.  Departments  of  Interior, 
State,  and  Agriculture.  Because  of  these  compe- 
tent advisers,  the  U.S.  was  able  to  make  major  con- 
tributions to  all  aspects  of  the  problems  discussed 
and  to  the  consideration  of  Fao's  work  in  general. 

Targets  Set  for  Increased  Production 

For  the  years  immediately  ahead,  the  Confer- 
ence set  a  target  for  an  increase  in  world  food  pro- 
duction of  at  least  one  to  two  percent  over  the  rate 
of  population  increase.  It  recommended  that 
member  governments  of  Fao  should  set  up  and 
carry  out  agricultural  development  plans  to 
achieve  their  part  of  this  objective.  These  plans 
and  progress  in  meeting  the  goals  will  be  reviewed 
in  regional  meetings  in  the  spring  of  1953.  Mean- 
while, the  Director  General  is  authorized  to  initi- 
ate measures  to  help  governments  increase  their 
production. 

AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITIES 

The  Conference  concluded  that  increased  pro- 
duction could  only  be  achieved  if  farmers  were 


assured  of  a  fair  return  for  their  products.  It  putli 
the  main  burden  for  giving  farmers  this  assurance;  > 
on  each  member  government.  It  also  reaffirmed'] 
its  faith  in  international  commodity  agreements 
as  a  means  of  assuring  stable  markets  and  recom- 
mended that  the  Economic  and  Social  Council, 
when  it  reviews  chapter  VI  of  the  Havana  Char- 
ter, consider  providing  for  negotiating  commodity 
agreements  in  times  of  shortages  or  fluctuation,  as 
well  as  in  times  of  surpluses.  It  agreed  that  the 
work  of  Fao's  Committee  on  Commodity  Prob- 
lems be  continued  and  expanded  and  suggested 
that  the  Committee  devote  attention  to  measures. 
in  addition  to  international  commodity  agree- 
ments, to  improve  the  marketing  of  agricultural 
commodities  both  nationally  and  internationally. 

The  Committee  was  specifically  requested  to  con- 
sider whether  proposals  for  international  action 
should  be  developed  to  deal  with  rice  and  several 
other  commodities. 

In  this  connection,  there  was  a  most  interesting 
discussion  of  regional  agricultural  integration. 
This  is  a  particularly  lively  topic  in  Europe,  where! 
a  number  of  suggestions  for  European  agricul-, 
tural  arrangements  have  been  made,  somewhat 
along  the  lines  of  the  Schuman  Plan  for  coal  ant 
steel.  None  of  these  plans  is  as  yet  sufficiently! 
crystallized  to  become  a  concrete  proposal,  anc 
the  Conference  recognized  that  the  main  respon- 
sibility for  developing  regional  arrangements  rests 
outside  Fao.  It  did,  however,  give  its  blessing  t( 
any  regional  discussions  designed  to  increase  agri- 
cultural efficiency  and  productivity  and  expanc 
trade  through  the  reduction  of  trade  barriers  or 
both  a  regional  and  a  world-wide  basis. 

This  discussion  of  regional  agricultural  ar 
rangements  was  particularly  useful  to  the  U.S 
delegation,  since  it  provided  an  opportunity  foi 
the  United  States  to  let  other  countries,  particu 
larly  those  of  Europe,  know  where  the  Unite( 
States  stands  on  this  question.  The  delegatioi 
asked  that  a  statement  of  the  U.S.  position  be  in 
serted  into  the  record.  The  statement  says,  h 
brief,  that  the  U.S.  recognizes  the  need  for  inte 
gration  of  the  European  market  and,  without  en 
dorsing  any  specific  plans  for  regional  integration 
welcomes  any  developments  that  give  real  promis- 
of  improving  the  efficiency  of  production  and  mar 
keting,  the  progressive  elimination  of  trade  bar 
riers,  and  the  expansion  of  trade  not  only  on  ; 
regional  but  also  on  a  world-wide  basis. 


LAND  REFORM 


One  of  the  most  satisfactory  actions  of  the  Con 
ference  for  the  U.S.  delegation  was  taken  on  lam 
reform.  This  is  no  new  subject  for  Fao.  A  spe 
cial  Fao  study  group  on  world  food  problems  i: 
1946-47  highlighted  "archaic  ill-adapted  system 
of  land  tenure  and  rural  organization,"  as  one  o 
the  main  factors  holding  back  improvements  i 
world  agriculture. 
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This  subject  has  been  on  the  agenda  of  other 
Fao  conferences,  but  never  has  it  been  debated  so 
thoroughly  as  at  this  Conference.  It  was  pre- 
ceded by  the  action  on  land  reform  of  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly  last  fall  and  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  this  past  summer  and  had  a  solid 
basis  in  a  comprehensive  report  on  land  reform 
prepared  jointly  by  Fao  and  the  United  Nations 
at  the  request  of  the  General  Assembly.  Further- 
more, the  United  States  had  taken  the  prime  role 
in  the  General  Assembly  and  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  actions.  The  Conference  resolu- 
tion on  laud  reform  was  substantially  the  resolu- 
tion introduced  by  the  United  States,  with  some 
amendments  to  improve  our  original  resolution. 

The  discussion  of  this  subject  at  the  Fao  Confer- 
ence was  in  the  nature  of  a  reasoned  examination 
of  the  problems  of  putting  land  reform  programs 
into  effect,  as  revealed  in  statements  made  by  a 
number  of  the  delegates.  Fao  has  the  advantage 
that  none  of  the  Soviet  bloc  countries  is  a  mem- 
ber, whereas  in  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  and  in 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  the  discussions 
are  colored  by  the  efforts  of  the  Soviet  bloc  coun- 
tries to  use  land  reform  as  a  basis  for  political 
propaganda.  I  believe  that  the  U.S.  delegates  to 
these  meetings,  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson 
and  Isador  Lubin,  have  done  magnificent  jobs  of 
showing  up  the  falsity  of  Soviet  land  reform 
promises  as  being  a  one-way  road  to  serfdom  under 
the  state  and  the  Communist  Party.  The  ground- 
work they  laid  made  possible  the  excellent  action 
of  the  Fao  Conference  on  this  problem. 

The  title  "land  reform"  is  not  satisfactory.  It 
has  become  associated  in  peoples'  minds  with  just 
one  aspect  of  the  problem:  breaking  up  large 
holdings  into  small  ones.  This  is  misleading  and 
inadequate  to  describe  what  we  in  the  United 
States  mean  by  the  term. 

Our  meaning  embraces  the  belief  that  the  best 
relationship  of  man  to  the  soil  he  works  is  in- 
dividual ownership,  especially  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  greatest  incentive  to  increased 
production  and  good  land  management.  There- 
fore, opportunity  for  ownership  of  land  is  a  key 
part  of  our  concept.  This  may  involve  either  re- 
distributing large  holdings  or  consolidating  small 
mes.  But  our  experience  and  that  of  other  coun- 
ties has  shown  that  mere  ownership  of  land  is 
lot  enough.  A  farmer  must  be  able  to  make  a 
iying  on  the  land  he  owns,  and  he  must  be  given 
Pair  conditions  of  tenancy  as  a  prelude  to  eventual 
ownership.  This  brings  into  play  a  number  of 
neasures,  such  as  instruction  in  the  best  methods 
)f  farming,  opportunity  to  obtain  credit  at  reason- 
ible  rates,  facilities  (especially  cooperatives)  for 
retting  supplies  and  for  marketing  products,  and 
eform  of  exorbitant  rents  and  taxes. 

The  debate  on  land  reform  has  stimulated  a 
?reat  deal  of  interest.  There  was  general  ap- 
proval of  the  U.S.  resolution,  as  amended  by 
>everal  other  delegations.     The  Conference  recog- 


nized that  action  on  this  problem  must  be  up  to 
governments  themselves,  and  urged  member  gov- 
ernments to  put  the  various  measures  included  in 
the  broad  concept  of  land  reform  into  effect.  It 
also  urged  them  to  ask  Fao  for  assistance  through 
its  technical  assistance  program  in  getting  these 
measures  under  way.  It  asked  the  Director 
General  to  be  ready  to  assist  governments  and  to 
organize  regional  training  centers  or  conferences 
on  land  reform.  On  this  last  point,  many  of  the 
delegates  mentioned  the  great  value  of  the  World 
Land  Tenure  Conference  held  this  fall  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin.  Many  delegates  also  indi- 
cated that  Conference  action  on  land  reform  would 
help  them  get  action  in  their  own  countries. 

OTHER  ACTIONS  TAKEN  BY  COMMISSION   I 

Investment  for  agricultural  development:  On 
this  item,  the  Commission  reached  conclusions  for 
national  and  international  action.  On  national 
action,  member  governments  were  urged  to  pro- 
mote the  establishment  of  credit  facilities  for 
farmers,  fishermen  and  foresters.  On  inter- 
national action  the  Director  General  was  in- 
structed to  continue  and  intensify  his  cooperation 
with  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development  and,  among  other  steps,  organize 
further  training  centers  on  economic  development 
in  cooperation  with  other  U.N.  agencies.  Success- 
ful training  centers  of  this  sort  have  already  been 
held  or  are  in  process  in  the  Far  East,  the  Middle 
East,  and  Latin  America. 

Migration:  Action  on  this  subject  included  ap- 
proval of  the  relations  that  have  been  worked  out 
between  Fao  and  the  International  Labor  Office 
and  recommendation  for  cooperation  with  other 
international  agencies  having  primary  responsi- 
bility for  helping  people  migrate  from  densely 
populated  places  to  those  which  can  absorb  more 
people.  The  Conference  agreed  that  Fao  would 
stand  ready  to  advise  Governments  and  inter- 
national agencies  on  specific  land  settlement 
programs. 

Food  shortages  and  famine:  This  item  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Fao  Conference  by  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council.  The  Conference  agreed,  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council, 
that  Fao  would  assume  responsibility  for  keeping 
a  close  check  on  developing  food  shortages.  If 
Fao,  after  thorough  examination,  feels  that  inter- 
national action  is  required,  the  Director  General 
was  requested  to  report  this  to  the  United  Nations 
and  call  a  meeting  of  the  Fao  Council  or  interested 
governments  to  see  what  governments  and  volun- 
tary agencies  can  do  to  relieve  the  shortages. 

This  discussion  of  food  shortages  brought  up 
the  question  of  establishing  an  emergency  food 
reserve  which  can  be  made  available  to  relieve 
famine.  Since  this  problem  has  a  number  of  com- 
plex angles  of  deep  concern  to  all  governments, 
such  as  how  the  food  reserve  would  be  financed 
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and  controlled,  the  question  was  referred  to  Fao's 
Council  for  further  consideration. 


Program  of  Work 

Fao's  work  program  in  technical  assistance, 
agriculture,  economics,  forestry,  fisheries,  and 
nutrition  was  discussed  division  by  division  in 
Commission  II  of  the  Conference. 

It  would  be  hard  to  say  where  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion made  its  greatest  contribution  to  the  Confer- 
ence, but  one  of  our  most  solid  accomplishments 
resulted  in  approval  of  the  job  of  assessing  and 
redirecting  Fao's  program  for  the  immediate 
future  and  its  long-term  trends.  This  was  done 
by  a  Working  Party  appointed  by  the  last  Con- 
ference to  review  the  long-term  trends  of  Fao's 
activities.  Philip  V.  Cardon,  until  recently  the 
Department's  research  administrator,  served  as 
chairman  of  this  small  group  of  representatives  of 
governments  and  achieved  the  necessary  agree- 
ment among  diverse  views  on  a  clear  and  workable 
charter  for  Fao's  activities.  This  Working  Party 
recommended  priorities  for  Fao's  program,  giving 
highest  priority  to  activities  designed  to  increase 
supplies  of  food.  This  establishment  of  priori- 
ties was  especially  valuable,  since  over  the  years 
of  its  existence,  Fao — with  a  completely  inade- 
quate budget — has  been  asked  repeatedly  at  Con- 
ferences to  undertake  a  great  number  of  projects. 
The  Working  Party  report  cuts  through  the  di- 
versity and  complexity  of  these  assignments  and 
permits  Fao  to  concentrate  on  its  most  essential 
jobs. 

TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 

The  discussion  on  Fao's  expanded  technical 
assistance  program  caused  feelings  of  achieve- 
ment and  pride  to  Conference  delegates.  As  Fao's 
Deputy  Director  General  Sir  Herbert  Broadley 
put  it,  "During  the  past  year  a  new  inspiration  has 
swept  through  the  Organization,  thanks  to  the 
advent  of  the  Technical  Assistance  Program." 
This  program  is  made  possible  by  a  separate  U.N. 
fund  subscribed  to  by  most  of  the  members  of  the 
United  Nations.  Fao  was  allotted  29  percent  of 
this  fund  for  the  first  year,  which  amounted  to 
about  4  million  dollars.  The  Conference  was 
unanimous  in  its  approval  of  the  remarkable  job 
Fao  has  done  in  getting  its  technical  assistance 
program  under  way  rapidly  and  competently. 

Despite  the  difficulties  involved  in  moving  Fao 
headquarters  from  Washington  to  Rome,  Fao  had 
signed  technical-assistance  agreements — by  the 
time  of  the  Conference — with  48  countries  or  ter- 
ritories, had  226  experts  from  32  countries  either 
in  the  field  or  returned  from  short-term  assign- 
ments, 45  more  in  the  processs  of  being  assigned, 
and  had  requests  for  107  additional  ones. 

One  aspect  of  the  technical  assistance  work  that 
drew  special  attention  was  the  need  for  coordi- 


nation of  the  various  technical  assistance  pro- 
grams, the  international  programs  of  other  U.N. 
agencies,  as  well  as  those  of  national  scope,  such 
as  the  U.S.  Point  Four  Program  and  the  British 
Commonwealth's  Colombo  Plan  for  Asian 
countries. 


EXTENSION  SERVICES 

One  of  the  special  items  on  the  agenda  of  Com 
mission  II  was  a  discussion  of  extension  services. 
Ill  previous  Fao  conferences,  the  U.S.  representa- 
tives had  stressed  the  U.S.  view  that  extension 
services  are  of  paramount  importance  for  getting 
the  world's  knowledge  of  improved  techniques  ir 
agriculture  put  to  use  by  farmers  themselves. 

But  there  has  been  a  rather  general  misunder- 
standing of  what  extension  work  is,  not  only  in 
Fao  but  in  other  national  and  international  or- 
ganizations and  discussions.  There  has  been  ai 
impression,  for  example,  that  technical  assistant 
itself  is  extension  work.  But  the  U.S.  delegatior 
made  it  clear  at  this  Conference  that  the  essen- 
tial element  of  extension  work  is  an  organizatior 
that  goes  right  down  to  the  farmer,  with  an  agen 
in  the  local  area  who  can  and  will  work  witl 
farmers  on  a  day-to-day  basis — backed  by  an  or 
ganization  that  will  give  him  the  information  h 
needs  to  work  with  farmers  in  a  form  that  is  mos 
useful.  The  U.S.  delegation  pointed  up  the  nee< 
for  training  in  educational  and  informational) 
techniques,  such  as  film  strips,  press,  radio,  an< 
others,  to  do  an  effective  job  of  getting  informa 
tion  on  improved  agricultural  techniques  extende( 
to  farmers. 

At  this  Conference,  our  delegation  felt  that  fo 
the  first  time  there  was  general  understanding  o 
what  we  were  talking  about  and  general  accept 
ance  of  the  first-line  importance  of  extension  wor 
for  improving  world  agriculture  and  increasin 
world  production. 

INTERNATIONAL  PLANT  PROTECTION  CONVENTION 

This  Conference  approved  a  revision  of  the  Ir 
ternational  Plant  Protection  Convention  of  192 
to  strengthen  and  coordinate  international  effort 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  plant  diseases  and  pest; 
It  provides,  among  other  measures,  for  immediat 
world  reporting  of  outbreaks  of  plant  disease 
or  pests.  The  proposed  revision  was  discusse 
at  several  special  meetings  at  which  the  Unite 
States  was  represented  by  people  especially  qual 
tied  in  the  field  of  plant  disease  and  pest  coij 
trol.  We  feel  that  this  convention  is  a  sound  an 
useful  instrument.  After  the  Conference  a] 
proved  the  convention,  Mr.  Cardon  signed  it  f( 
the  United  States  as  did  representatives  of  2j 
other  governments.  Others  are  expected  to  sig 
it  later.  The  convention  will  have  to  be  approve 
by  Congress  in  order  to  make  U.S.  participatic 
effective. 
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LOCUST  CONTROL 

Conference  approval  was  also  given  to  recom- 
mendations of  a  technical  meeting  that  Fao  had 
held  to  discuss  the  problem  of  control  of  the 
lesert  locust.  As  a  result  of  Conference  action, 
Fao  will  set  up  a  Technical  Committee  on  Desert 
Locust  Control  to  permit  a  regional  approach  to 
:he  problem,  since  locusts  cross  national  bound- 
aries and  separate  national  actions  are  ineffective. 

In  addition  to  being  an  effective  approach  to  the 
oroblem,  this  Conference  action  is  a  good  example 
)f  coordination  between  United  States  and  Fao 
:echnical  assistance  programs.  The  United  States 
las  agreed  to  make  equipment  for  combatting  lo- 
;usts  available  through  its  technical-assistance 
Drogram  for  use  by  specific  countries  in  the  area  on 
lie  advice  of  Fao's  Desert  Locust  Control  Com- 
nittee. 


VORK  OF  DIVISIONS 

In  general,  the  U.S.  delegation  was  well  satis- 
ied  with  the  work  of  Fao's  Divisions  of  Agricul- 
ure,  Economics,  Forestry,  Fisheries,  and  Nutri- 
ion,  after  a  detailed  review  of  the  work  of  each. 

Agriculture:  In  addition  to  the  actions  already 
loted,  the  Conference  was  particularly  interested 
n  seeing  that  work  in  rural  welfare  and  coopera- 
ives  was  pressed  vigorously.  Animal  disease  con- 
rol  activities  were  especially  commended, 
rhrough  the  technical-assistance  program  it  now 
ooks  as  though  eradication  of  the  deadly  tropical 
inderpest  disease  is  possible. 

Economics:  Among  the  projects  stressed  were 
hose  on  national  goals  and  programs,  the  World 
Census  of  Agriculture,  commodity  studies,  traili- 
ng centers  on  economic  development,  and  im- 
provement of  national  statistical  services. 

Forestry:  Some  of  the  especially  noteworthy 
.ctions  were  the  adoption  of  Principles  of  For- 
stry  Policy  for  the  guidance  of  member  countries 
n  their  forestry  programs ;  approval  of  the  estab- 
ishment  of  an  International  Chestnut  Commission 
iO  control  the  blight  that  threatens  to  become  an 
mportant  factor  in  the  economy  of  European 
ountries ;  efforts  to  increase  production  of  wood 
mlp  and  paper ;  and  greater  attention  to  land  and 
rater  conservation  and  range  management.  The 
Conference  gave  particular  approval  to  training 
,»rograms  such  as  the  Forest  Fire  Control  Study 
?our  held  in  the  United  States  last  summer  in  co- 
peration  with  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  and  Eca. 

Fisheries:  During  the  discussion  on  this  subject, 
he  Conference  approved  the  establishment  of  a 
.<atin  American  Fisheries  Council  to  promote  im- 
«roved  production  and  utilization  of  fish  in  the 
-latin  American  region.  Emphasized  also  was 
he  Conference  estimate  that  world  fish  produc- 
tion could  be  doubled  over  its  present  figure  with- 
ut  risk  to  resources. 

!  Nutrition:  Subjects  that  drew  special  emphasis 
acluded  programs  to  relieve  the  shortage  of  pro- 


tein foods,  the  importance  of  good  nutrition  and 
good  home  management  to  child  welfare,  Fao's 
stepped-up  work  in  home  economics,  and  the  good 
cooperation  that  has  been  developed  with  the 
World  Health  Organization  (Who)  through  a 
joint  Fao-Who  Nutrition  Committee.  This  Com- 
mittee has  worked  on  a  number  of  subjects,  in- 
cluding a  report  on  prevention  and  treatment  of 
severe  malnutrition  in  times  of  disaster. 


FAO's  Budget  and  Administration 

Some  of  the  most  vigorous  debates  of  the  Con- 
ference took  place  in  Commission  III  on  the  level 
of  Fao's  budget  for  1952  and  1953,  the  scale  of 
contributions  that  member  governments  contrib- 
ute to  the  budget ;  the  currency  in  which  the  con- 
tributions are  to  be  paid ;  and  a  number  of  other 
financial  and  administrative  problems. 

BUDGET  FOR  1953 

After  a  pro  and  con  discussion  of  budget  prob- 
lems— and  particularly  in  view  of  the  added  work 
load  Commission  I  and  II  had  agreed  upon  as  a 
desirable  goal  for  1953— a  budget  of  $5,250,000 
was  approved  for  1953 — the  same  as  for  1952.  Be- 
cause of  unavoidable  delays  in  filling  vacancies 
caused  by  the  transfer  of  Fao  headquarters  from 
Washington  to  Rome,  the  organization  ended  the 
year  1951  with  a  surplus  of  about  $600,000.  This 
surplus  was  used  to  pay  off  a  loan  obtained  from 
the  United  Nations  for  financing  the  move  to 
Rome. 

SCALE  OF  CONTRIBUTIONS  BY  FAO  MEMBER  COUNTRIES 

Since  1949,  when  the  U.S.  contribution  to  Fao 
was  increased  from  25  to  27.1  percent,  this  coun- 
try has  maintained  that  it  was  unwilling  to  con- 
sider any  increase  in  its  contribution  to  Fao  until 
reductions  were  made  in  its  contributions  to  other 
international  organizations,  such  as  the  U.N., 
Who,  and  Unesco,  and  that  when  such  reductions 
were  realized,  the  United  States  would  be  willing 
to  reconsider  its  position  regarding  its  percentage 
contribution  to  Fao.  At  the  Fao  Conference, 
Canada,  France,  Egypt,  South  Africa,  and  the 
United  Kingdom  all  stressed  the  importance  of 
achieving  greater  uniformity  between  the  scale 
of  contributions  in  Fao  and  other  international 
organizations.  They  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  inasmuch  as  the  U.S.  contributions  to  the 
U.N.,  Unesco,  and  Who  had  been  or  were  being 
reduced  in  1952,  it  was  appropriate,  in  the  light 
of  the  previously  stated  U.S.  position,  that  the  Fao 
contribution  ceiling  be  raised.  In  view  of  this 
development  the  U.S.  representative  stated  that 
since  progress  had  been  made  in  reducing  the  in- 
ordinately high  ceilings  in  the  United  Nations 
and  some  of  the  other  specialized  agencies,  the 
United  States  would  not  object  to  the  proposal 
that  the  Fao  ceiling  be  raised  but  that  for  the 
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present  his  Government  could  not  support  adop- 
tion of  a  ceiling  higher  than  30  percent. 

Accordingly,  the  Conference  adopted  a  30  per- 
cent ceiling  on  contributions  of  any  member  coun- 
try to  the  Fao.  Thus,  the  U.S.  contribution  for 
1952  and  1953  will  be  30  percent  of  the  amount 
budgeted  for  operating  the  Organization.  In 
dollars,  the  U.S.  contribution  will  be  $1,575,000 
for  each  of  the  two  years  1952  and  1953. 

CURRENCY  OF  CONTRIBUTIONS 

When  Fao  was  headquartered  in  Washington, 
all  contributions  were  paid  in  U.S.  dollars.  After 
the  move  to  Rome,  however,  a  number  of  coun- 
tries felt  that  member  countries  should  be  required 
to  pay  their  contributions  in  their  own  currencies 
freely  convertible  into  lire.  After  considerable 
debate  by  the  full  Conference,  it  was  agreed  that 
the  Conference  will  determine  the  proportionate 
share  of  the  Organization's  dollar  needs  that  will 
be  paid  by  each  country,  after  determining  what 
currencies  member  countries  intend  to  use  in  mak- 
ing their  contributions. 


Conclusions 

Canada's  Minister  of  External  Affairs,  Lester 
B.  Pearson,  summed  up  Fao's  position  very  wel 
when  he  addressed  the  Conference  after  Secretary 
Acheson's  talk.  Congratulating  Fao  on  its  work, 
he  said :  "While  many  of  Fao's  accomplishments 
are  unspectacular,  they  contrast  favorably  with 
those  of  some  international  bodies  that  are  spec- 
tacular but  represent  no  achievement." 

I  came  away  from  this  Fao  Conference  with  a 
definite  feeling,  which  I  believe  was  shared  by 
all  of  the  U.S.  delegation,  that  the  Organization 
is  really  settling  down  to  the  serious  job  for  which 
it  was  created.  It  has  gone  through  a  shaking 
down  period  since  its  founding,  both  in  its  physi- 
cal and  administrative  arrangements  and  in  its 
policies. 

Now  Fao  is  well  established  in  its  permanent 
headquarters,  with  an  excellent  staff.  It  has  a 
clear  charter  as  to  what  its  long-term  objectives 
are,  and  it  has  the  means,  through  its  technical- 
assistance  program,  for  making  real  progress  to- 
ward the  achievement  of  its  truly  noble  goals. 


Elections 

Four  new  members,  Japan,  Argentina,  Laos 
and  Nepal,  were  voted  in  as  members  of  Fao  at 
the  Conference.  With  Hungary  and  China  drop- 
ping out  during  1952,  and  with  Peru  considered 
no  longer  a  member  because  its  parliament  has 
never  ratified  its  membership,  this  makes  a  total 
of  67  countries  which  are  members  of  Fao. 

The  entire  18-country  membership  of  Fao's 
Council  was  elected  at  this  Conference.  Twelve 
countries  took  office  immediately,  and  six  will  be- 
gin their  3-year  terms  in  1953.  The  Council  meets 
at  intervals  between  the  biennial  sessions  of  the 
full  Conference  of  all  member  countries.  Brazil, 
Canada,  Chile,  Italy,  Australia,  Egypt,  France, 
India,  Pakistan,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Union 
of  South  Africa,  and  the  United  States  were  all 
reelected  to  the  Council.  Finland,  Cuba,  the 
Philippines,  the  Netherlands,  Colombia,  and 
Spain  were  elected  to  fill  positions  previously  held 
by  other  countries. 

Professor  Josue  de  Castro,  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Nutrition  Laboratory  of  Brazil,  was  elected 
independent  chairman  of  the  Council.  He  suc- 
ceeded Viscount  Bruce  of  Melbourne,  who  has 
been  one  of  the  guiding  spirits  of  Fao  from  its 
beginning,  and  had  a  major  hand  in  developing 
the  ideas  which  led  to  Fao's  founding.  The  Con- 
ference approved  a  suggestion  of  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation to  express  its  great  appreciation  for  the 
leadership  and  service  Lord  Bruce  has  given  to 
Fao  and  its  great  regret  at  his  retirement  from 
active  participation  in  Fao's  work. 

Norris  E.  Dodd  was  reelected  as  Director 
General  of  Fao  for  a  2-year  term. 
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Statement  by  Secretary  Acheson 
Before  FAO  Meeting  at  Rome  1 

[Excerpts] 

It  is  a  long  time  ago  to  the  day,  the  very  late  pari 
of  1942,  when  I  was  informed  one  afternoon  thai 
President  Roosevelt  was  going  to  issue  an  invita- 
tion to  an  international  conference  on  the  subject 
of  food  and  agriculture.  The  war  was  in  a  verj 
discouraging  state  at  that  time.  It  seemed  to  mc 
quite  curious  that  the  President  of  the  Unitec 
States  should  be  thinking  about  postwar  prob 
lems  at  a  time  when  we  had  not  really  grapplec 
with  war  problems.  As  one  looks  back  on  it  on< 
sees  tremendous  wisdom  of  that  step.  It  was  o: 
most  vital  importance  that  in  the  very  beginning 
of  this  war  when  people  were  putting  forth  th< 
most  determined  effort  to  deal  with  the  most  dis 
couraging  situation,  there  should  be  a  leader  wh< 
saw  beyond  the  immediate  crises  into  the  future 
and  with  unerring  judgment  picked  out  the  mos 
important  thing  to  begin  with,  which  was  foo(| 
and  agriculture. 

It  seems  to  me  to  have  been  a  great  stroke  o 
genius  which  led  President  Roosevelt  to  think  o 
food  and  agriculture  as  the  first  matter  to  receiv 
attention  in  the  middle  of  the  war,  looking  towar< 
postwar  problems;  and  as  we  think  about  it, 
gives  us  moments  of  sadness,  because  it  would  hav 
been  so  easy  for  this — first  of  all  the  Internationa 
organizations — to  have  been  the  one  which  peri 


1  Made  on  Nov.  29,  1951,  and  released  to  tbe  press 
Fao  on  the  same  date. 
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haps  could  have  led  the  way  to  an  understanding 
and  a  developing  kinship  between  the  East  and  the 
West.  At  our  first  meeting,  the  Soviet  Union  and 
many  of  its  close  neighbors  were  present.  At  the 
second  meeting  in  Quebec  they  attended  and  we 
hoped  they  were  going  to  go  along  with  us.  What 
evil  genie  entered  someone's  mind  to  lead  to  a  dif- 
ferent result.  I  cannot  understand.  Surely  no  one 
looking  at  you  gentlemen  around  this  room,  and 
you  ladies,  could  believe  that  here  is  concentrated 
some  imperialistic  capitalism  which  is  directed  to- 
ward some  malevolent  purpose  in  the  world. 
Surely  it  could  not  have  been  thought  in  the  Soviet 
Union  that  they  were  so  well  fed  and  so  well 
clothed  that  no  improvement  was  possible  in  their 
situation.  It  hardly  seems  possible  that  they 
could  have  taken  the  view  that  they  were  not  in- 
terested in  what  the  rest  of  the  world  had  to  eat  or 
to  wear,  and  yet  for  some  reason  they  were  un- 
willing to  join  with  us  in  the  very  great  program 
which  you  ladies  and  gentlemen  have  undertaken 
and  are  carrying  forward  so  successfully.  Why 
that  happened,  I  don't  know.  It  is  one  of  the  great 
tragedies  of  history.  Perhaps  it  can  be  repaired. 
I  earnestly  hope  it  can. 

In  speaking  to  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly in  Paris  some  weeks  ago  I  suggested  that 
it  would  be  possible  and  highly  desirable,  I 
thought,  in  fields  of  agriculture  and  industry,  to 
set  for  ourselves  targets  against  which  we  could 
judge  our  progress  over  the  future  years.  I  am 
delighted  to  see  that  that  idea  has  occurred  to  you 
also  here  and  that  your  Director  General  has  sug- 
gested that  you  set  for  yourselves  goals  of  agri- 
cultural production  which  should  be  reached  over 
the  next  10  years.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  a 
matter  of  greatest  possible  importance. 

I  remember  when  I  was  a  young  man,  which 
seems  longer  ago  than  anyone  could  possibly  re- 
member, I  used  to  be  interested  in  rowing  and 
rowed  in  a  crew,  and  we  had  a  practice  then  which 
I  think  has  some  relevance  to  this  situation.  If 
you  are  rowing  or  going  to  row  a  long  race  you 
nave  to  establish  standards  for  yourself.  How 
do  you  establish  these  standards  ?  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  do  it  by  rowing  alone  with  a  watch;  the 
time  and  the  tide  and  the  wind,  or  accident — one 
thing  or  another  affects  the  performance.  So 
what  we  used  to  do  was  to  have,  say,  four  crews, 
one  at  each  mile  post,  and  each  crew  would  begin 
to  row  their  mile  at  a  set  time  in  the  way  in  which 
it  would  be  necessary  for  us  to  excel  if  we  were 
going  to  achieve  the  desired  standards.  That  gave 
something  which  was  almost  predictable.  It  was 
quite  impossible  for  one  crew  really  to  set  a  stand- 
ard over  4  miles,  but  one  crew  could  do  it  for  each 
mile  and  therefore  as  you  went  along  you  knew 
where  you  were  against  some  approved  standard. 
Now  that,  I  think,  is  what  these  goals  are.  We 
must  have  a  standard  against  which  we  can  see 
our  production.  We  know  now  that  at  the  pres- 
ent moment  we  are  losing  this  battle  between  popu- 


lation and  food  supply.  We  must  do  something 
to  turn  the  tide.  If  we  have  goals  then  we  can  see 
where  we  are  each  year  and  know  whether  the 
battle  is  going  in  our  favor  or  whether  it  is  going 
against  us.  And  another  thing  which  I  think 
your  Director  General  has  said  which  seems  to  me 
very  wise — that  it  is  not  enough  to  have  abstract 
or  abstruse  targets  or  goals  which  can  be  under- 
stood by  those  who  are  intellectually  familiar  with 
this  field,  but  all  of  this  must  be  translated  into 
terms  of  performance  at  the  level  of  the  man  who 
is  actually  doing  the  work.  One  of  the  important 
things  in  our  crew  experience  and  our  crew  stand- 
ards was  that  the  man  at  the  sweeps  knew  what  he 
had  to  do,  that  he  was  behind  or  ahead  or  doing 
well  or  doing  badly,  but  he  was  the  person  who 
had  to  be  told — not  some  person  in  a  newspaper 
office,  not  some  professor  at  a  university,  but  the 
man  who  is  doing  the  work.  And  therefore,  what 
you  have  to  have  in  the  field  in  which  we  are  in- 
terested here  is  something  which  is  translated  into 
terms  of  effectiveness  to  the  man  behind  the  plow. 
He  has  got  to  know  what  is  required  of  him ;  and 
to  know  how  he  can  do  more,  if  more  is  required. 
Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  what  you  are  doing 
is  exactly  the  right  thing  to  do  and  tremendously 
important,  and  I  hope  you  go  ahead  with  it  with 
the  greatest  possible  vigor. 

You  have  also  been  dealing  here  in  your  meet- 
ing with  the  question  of  technical  assistance,  and 
here  is  another  thing  in  which  I  am  wholeheartedly 
with  you,  not  only  because  of  the  great  importance 
of  the  thing  but  because  it  is  something  with 
which  I  have  some  kind  of  personal  connection ;  it 
is  happily  in  the  Department  of  State  that  the 
technical-assistance  program  is  located  and,  there- 
fore, I  have  a  direct  and  institutional  interest  in 
this  same  problem  in  which  you  are  interested. 

And  I  note  that  the  very  interesting  fact  is  com- 
ing out  here  that  it  is  in  the  developed  countries 
where  the  most  progress  has  been  made  in  the  in- 
crease of  agricultural  production  compared  with 
the  standards  of  the  thirties.  It  is  in  these  coun- 
tries where  one  would  expect  that  the  great  em- 
phasis would  have  been  laid  upon  industrial  ef- 
fort, but  it  is  in  those  countries  where  the  great- 
est rate  of  progress  has  been  made  in  the  field  of 
agriculture.  Where  this  great  progress  is  needed 
is  in  the  underdeveloped  countries  and  I  think  this 
gives  us  the  clue  that  we  need  to  know,  and  that 
is  that  it  is  in  technical  assistance  that  the  answer 
to  this  problem  lies.  The  developed  countries 
have  the  technique.  The  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries do  not  have  it,  and  it  is  absolutely  essential 
that  they  should  have  it,  and  it  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial that  it  should  be  done  through  your  great  or- 
ganization, and  that  is  where  it  is  being  done. 
You  have  done  a  superb  job  on  this  and  any  possi- 
ble cooperation  and  help  that  the  Department  of 
State  can  give  directly  to  you  through  the  United 
Nations  or  through  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture of  the  United  States,  we  shall  do  it. 
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One  more  word.  You  are  talking  here,  you 
are  working  here  dealing  with  resolutions  on  the 
subject  of  land  reforms.  That  is  a  matter  which 
we  in  the  Department  of  State  have  believed  is 
absolutely  foremost  in  our  whole  international  re- 
lations. It  is  in  this  matter  of  the  reform  of  the 
ownership  and  utilization  of  land,  with  its  attend- 
ant circumstances  that  go  with  it,  because  land- 
ownership  reform  alone  is  not  enough.  Along 
with  it  have  to  go  institutions  for  credit,  proper 
taxation  and  things  with  which  you  are  far  more 
familiar  than  I.  It  is  in  this  front  in  which  we 
really  meet  and  grapple  with  the  misleading  slo- 
gans of  communism,  and  therefore  we  in  the  De- 
partment of  State  have  from  the  very  beginning 
urged  that  this  matter  of  land  reform  should  be- 
come a  primary  objective  within  our  own  country, 


in  our  international  relations  and  in  those  areas  of 
the  world  which  are  now  the  battleground  between 
freedom  and  communism.  And  so  far  as  we  have 
been  able  to  affect  the  ebb  and  flow  of  this  battle, 
I  think  our  Government  and  our  Department  have 
thrown  their  full  weight  into  the  fight  to  help  in 
tipping  the  scales  toward  the  most  progressive  and 
rapid  action  possible. 

I  think  that  if  one  examines  the  record  of  the 
Government  of  Korea  under  the  help  of  the  United 
Nations  and  the  United  States,  if  one  looks  at  what 
has  been  done  in  the  Philippines,  one  will  see  that 
our  help  has  been  put  at  the  disposal  of  countries 
who  wish  to  take  rapid  and  forward  actions,  and 
there  is  no  field  in  which  you  can  make  a  greater 
and  more  useful  contribution  than  this  one. 


The  Key  to  a  Free  World:  Unity  of  Purpose  and  Action 

by  Howland  H.  Sargeant 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Public  Affairs  * 


It  is  always  an  opportunity  to  talk  to  people 
who  have  an  active  concern  with  America's  role  in 
world  affairs.  It  is  always  an  opportunity  to 
address  those  who  see  international  politics  as 
something  more  than  the  proverbial  game  of  chess. 

In  international  politics — as  indeed  in  domes- 
tic politics — it  is  people,  their  relationships,  and 
the  conditions  of  their  existence  that  determine 
action. 

The  United  Nations  takes  due  note  of  this  fact 
in  its  Charter.  And  well  it  might.  For  there  is  a 
very  specific  relationship  between  the  drive  for 
peace  and  stability  and  the  freedom,  the  health, 
and  the  welfare  of  the  world's  peoples. 

We  cannot  have  one  without  the  other.  And 
we  cannot  have  either  without  mutual  understand- 
ing and  trust. 

The  road  to  such  understanding  remains  a  long 
and  a  hard  one.  The  work  of  the  United  Nations, 
and  of  Unesco  in  particular,  has  gotten  us  on  that 
road,  but  the  end  is  certainly  not  yet  in  sight. 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  Iron  Curtain  which 
the  Kremlin  has  created  to  insulate  the  Russian 
and  satellite  peoples  from  the  free  exchange  of 
ideas.  We  are  becoming  increasingly  aware  of 
the  bamboo  curtain  which  Peiping  has  dropped 
between  some  450  million  Asians  and  the  free 
world. 

Are  we  equally  aware  of  the  barriers  to  under- 
standing that  exist  among  the  peoples  of  the  free 
world  ? 


1  Excerpts  from  an  address  made  before  the  Third 
National  Conference  for  the  U.S.  National  Commission 
for  Unesco,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  on  Jan.  29  and  released  to 
the  press  on  the  same  date. 


In  a  speech  delivered  at  the  University  of  Cali 
fornia  2  years  ago,  Secretary  Acheson  labeled  the 
Soviet  idea  blockade  as  one  of  the  basic  causes  of 
existing  international  tension. 

But  Mr.  Acheson  also  pointed  out  that  the 
Soviet  leaders  would  not  change  their  conduct  un 
til  the  progress  of  the  free  world  convinced  them 
that  they  had  nothing  to  gain  by  continuing  to 
act  as  they  did.  And  the  free  world's  progress 
Mr.  Acheson  said,  depended  greatly  upon  the 
course  of  action  America  pursued  in  relation  to 
the  other  free  peoples. 

That  course  of  action — and  here  I  quote  Mr. 
Acheson — "is  not  one  which  this  Nation  can  adopt 
without  consideration  of  the  needs  and  views  ol 
other  free  peoples." 

Exactly  why  are  the  views  of  the  other  free 
peoples  so  important  to  us?  Why  must  we  care 
what  others  think  of  us? 

The  answer  is  clear. 

In  this  kind  of  world,  no  nation  is  so  strong 
that  it  can  afford  to  ignore  what  other  people* 
think.    America  is  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

We  Americans  cannot  "go  it  alone."  We  need 
the  other  free  peoples  even  as  they  need  us.  Free 
dom  as  we  know  it  is  being  subjected  to  an  assaul' 
which  has  had  no  parallel  in  modern  history 
And  we  who  believe  in  freedom  must  meet  tha 
assault  together. 

Only  in  this  way  can  the  free  peoples  protec 
themselves.  Only  through  unity,  strength,  anc 
a  firm  belief  in  common  principles  can  the  fre< 
peoples  hope  to  build  the  conditions  of  a  stab! 
peace. 

Knowing  what  others  think  of  us  is  funda 
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mental  if  we  Americans  are  to  do  our  share  in 
promoting  that  understanding  upon  which  our 
own  security  and  that  of  the  entire  free  world 
depends.  But  knowing  how  others  get  their  im- 
pressions of  us  is  equally  fundamental. 

Do  they  get  their  impressions  solely  from  our 
diplomatic  actions?  Is  the  American  Govern- 
ment's international  information  program  our 
only  voice  overseas? 

Frankly,  the  answer  is  "no." 

The  United  States  is  a  Nation  of  many  voices. 
Any  democracy  is. 

The  American  GI  stationed  overseas  is  one  of 
America's  voices.  His  actions,  his  appearance, 
his  standards  of  conduct — all  of  these  tend  to  cre- 
ate impressions  about  America. 

The  American  tourist,  the  diplomat,  the  busi- 
nessman abroad — these  too  are  the  voices  of 
America  from  the  standpoint  of  the  other  peoples. 

The  President's  State  of  the  Union  message, 
congressional  enactments  bearing  on  foreign-aid 
programs,  the  character  and  quality  of  American 
books,  newspapers,  and  movies — these  are  the 
voices  of  America. 

Public  positions  taken  by  American  educational, 
civic,  and  social  organizations — are  not  these 
voices  of  America  for  those  who  read  or  hear 
about  them  overseas  ? 

America,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  non- Ameri- 
can, is  a  Nation  of  many  voices.  And  this  thing 
we  call  opinion  among  foreign  peoples  is  a  thing 
of  many  facets. 

I  should  like,  now,  to  explore  some  of  them.  I 
should  like,  in  particular,  to  consider  two  clear- 
cut  but  related  questions.  The  first  is :  What  are 
the  key  attitudes  of  the  peoples  of  the  free  world  ? 
And  the  second  is :  What  do  the  free  peoples  think 
of  America  and  Americans? 

Obviously,  there  are  no  short,  snappy  answers 
to  these  vital  questions.  Nor  can  they  be  answered 
with  mathematical  precision.  But  they  can  be 
answered. 

What,  then,  are  some  of  the  free-world  attitudes 
with  which  we  Americans  need  to  be  concerned? 

The  Attitude  of  Free  Europe 

Let  us  begin  with  Free  Europe.  Allowing  for 
the  many  differences  in  outlook  of  the  Western 
European  countries,  these  are  some  of  the  hopes 
and  aims  that  they  share  in  common : 

Informed  non-Communist  public  opinion  in  all 
countries  indicates  an  acute  awareness  of  the  Com- 
munist menace.  That  awareness,  on  the  part  of 
both  people  and  government,  has  tended  to  soften 
national  rivalries  in  the  interest  of  building  a 
common  defense. 

But  the  Western  Europeans — like  us  Ameri- 
cans— are  nevertheless  extremely  conscious  of 
national  prestige.  They  are  also  proud  of  their 
cultural  heritage — and  with  reason.  The  aver- 
age European  is  very  sensitive  to  his  economic 


position  as  an  individual.  And  understandably 
so.  Despite  the  great  progress  Free  Europe  has 
made  in  the  industrial  sphere  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II,  his  living  standard  is  still  a  long 
way  from  prosperous. 

The  average  European's  preoccupation  with 
peace  is,  if  possible,  even  more  acute  than  our  own. 
The  fact  that  the  last  war  left  much  of  Europe  in 
a  shambles,  that  the  people  of  Western  Europe 
were  subjected  to  military  occupation  by  the  ag- 
gressor, that  they  suffered  terrible  casualties  and 
deprivations — all  of  these  things  have  made  their 
longing  for  peace  an  intense  one. 

Tied  in  with  this  longing  is  the  acute  fear  that 
political  miscalculations  beyond  their  control 
might  reduce  their  territory  to  a  no-man's  land 
pitted  by  atomic  bombs  or  to  a  renewal  of  occu- 
pation by  conquest. 

This  great  yearning  for  peace — among  other 
factors — may  cause  many  Europeans  to  lean  heav- 
ily on  the  hope  that  the  danger  of  an  immediate 
Soviet  attack  is  less  acute  than  others  might  be- 
lieve it  to  be.  This  should  not  surprise  us,  how- 
ever, since  the  wish  is  often  father  to  the  thought. 

That  great  progress  has  been  and  is  being  made 
toward  building  defensive  unity  in  Europe  is  a 
tribute  to  the  essential  realism  which  permeates 
European  political  thinking.  The  urgent  hope 
for  peace  and  stability  has  not  destroyed  that 
realism. 

South  and  Southeastern  Asia's  Attitude 

The  situation  in  southeast  and  southern  Asia 
differs  from  that  in  Europe  in  several  important 
respects.  The  attitudes  of  governmental  leaders 
and  informed  public  opinion  in  the  countries  of 
non-Communist  Asia  have  been  conditioned  by 
the  impact  of  colonialism  and  by  an  awareness  of 
their  need  for  economic  development. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  concern  of  these  peoples 
is  with  independence.  Peoples  who  have  only 
recently  secured  independence  or  autonomy  are 
bound  to  be  very  conscious  of  it  and  of  their 
achievements  as  a  national  group. 

We  Americans,  like  the  peoples  of  Western 
Europe,  tend  to  take  our  independence  for  granted 
if  only  because  we  have  had  it  for  so  long.  We 
are  proud  of  our  Nation  and  of  our  national  ac- 
complishments. That  is  true  enough.  But  most 
of  us  are  a  good  deal  less  sensitive  to  the  inter- 
national implications  of  nationalism  than  are 
those  Asian  peoples  to  whom  independence  of 
action  is  a  newly  won  right. 

The  peoples  of  south  and  southeastern  Asia  are 
also  particularly  concerned  with  the  unhindered 
development  of  their  own  native  culture  and  their 
own  traditions.  They  are  proud  of  that  culture 
and  tradition.  And  they  feel  that,  given  the  ad- 
vantages of  technology,  the  progi-ess  they  can 
make  in  the  strengthening  of  their  cultural  in- 
heritance will  be  second  to  none. 
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There  is  no  question  but  that  the  great  majority 
of  Asian  peoples  want  peace  and  stability.  But 
we  should  be  naive  if  we  did  not  realize  that  they 
also  want  a  decent  standard  of  living.  Good 
food  and  good  health  mean  so  much  to  those  for 
whom  poverty  and  disease  have  been  constant 
companions. 

Another  factor  conditioning  Asian  attitudes  is 
inadequate  understanding  of  the  fact  that  Com- 
munist imperialism  would  impose  upon  them  a 
colonialism  far  worse  than  the  old  colonialism 
they  have  been  busy  throwing  off.  Moreover,  the 
Asians,  except  for  those  immediately  threatened 
by  Soviet  or  Chinese  Communist  military  power, 
see  less  of  the  military  strength  available  to  sup- 
port this  new  imperialism  than  the  Europeans 
who  are  virtually  living  under  Soviet  guns. 

Attitude  of  Near  and  Middle  East  Peoples 

Many  of  the  attitudes  prevailing  in  southern  and 
southeastern  Asia  may,  in  varying  degrees,  be 
found  in  the  countries  of  the  Near  East. 
Nationalism  is  a  very  potent  factor  there.  And 
so  is  the  desire  to  preserve  culture  and  tradition. 

Religion,  in  particular,  is  a  vital  part  of  the 
Near  Eastern  culture.  Foreign  customs  and 
technological  developments  which  run  contrary  to 
religious  teachings  and  practice  can  do  much  to 
breed  dislike  and  discontent  for  those  who  seek  to 
introduce  them. 

Those  countries  which  lie  close  to  Soviet  Rus- 
sia's southern  borders  are  well  aware  of  the  men- 
ace to  the  north.  However,  there  are  many 
thinking  non-Communists  in  the  area  who  believe 
that  the  best  bet  for  their  countries  would  be  to 
adopt  a  neutral  attitude  in  the  current  struggle 
between  Communist  totalitarianism  and  the  free 
world. 

The  adverse  economic  position  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  Near  and  Middle  East  peoples  makes  the 
matter  of  bare  existence  a  primary  concern  for 
them.  And  this  is  certainly  one  of  the  basic  prob- 
lems which  the  free  world  faces  in  the  Near  East. 

Now,  I  have  tried  to  give  you  a  broad  view  of 
the  attitudes  and  sensitivities  that  prevail  in  three 
different  areas  of  the  free  world.  I  have  spoken, 
for  the  most  part,  in  generalities.  But  if  my 
comments  have  served  to  give  us  some  insight  into 
the  nature  of  the  problem  we  face  in  furthering 
understanding  between  ourselves  and  our  free- 
world  neighbors,  they  have  served  their  purpose. 

Free  World's  Opinion  of  the  U.  S. 

And  that  brings  me  to  the  second  basic  ques- 
tion I  posed  a  little  while  ago.  What  do  the  other 
peoples  of  the  free  world  think  of  America  ? 

By  and  large,  it  can  be  said  that  their  attitude 
is  ambivalent.  That  is,  they  like  and  dislike  us 
at  the  same  time  and  often  for  the  same  traits. 
Generally  speaking,  we  are  admired  for  our  great 
technological  progress,  our  ability  to  get  things 
done,  our  practicality,  and  our  generosity. 
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At  the  same  time,  there  is  a  tendency  to  con- 
demn us  as  materialists — as  people  who  disregard 
the  spiritual  things  in  life.  There  is  a  widespread 
feeling  that  we  are  somewhat  conceited  and  domi- 
neering. And  in  the  eyes  of  many  Western  in- 
tellectuals, we  are  sorely  lacking  in  culture. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  that  the  free  peoples 
are  greatly  concerned  with  peace,  with  independ- 
ence, and  with  economic  welfare.  And  I  have 
tried  to  point  up  the  fact  that,  though  attitudes 
toward  these  things  vary  from  area  to  area,  that 
variance  is  primarily  one  of  degree. 

In  short,  a  people  which  is  particularly  preoc- 
cupied with  peace  is  not,  because  of  this,  without 
concern  for  its  economic  well-being.  A  people 
which  is  most  vitally  concerned  with  economic 
conditions  does  not  therefore  lack  a  real  desire  for 
peace. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  think  we  might  well  re- 
examine some  of  the  basic  attitudes  shared  by  the 
free  peoples  with  the  idea  of  relating  these  atti- 
tudes to  specific  opinions  of  the  United  States. 
For  example,  let  us  look  again  at  the  free  peo- 
ples' attitude  toward  peace  and  security.  How 
does  that  attitude  shape  up  in  terms  of  free-world 
opinion  of  us? 

By  and  large,  the  free  peoples  are  impressed 
with  our  military  potential.  They  consider  us  es- 
sentially nonaggressive.  They  see  us  as  interested 
in  the  security  of  other  free  peoples.  They  be- 
lieve that  our  strength  is  the  best  guaranty  that 
the  Soviet  Union  will  not  declare  an  all-out  war. 
They  believe  that  our  strength  and  interest  in 
other  nations  are  their  best  bets  for  security, 
should  war  come. 

But  the  free  peoples  also  think  that  our  con- 
cern with  military  preparations  and  our  efforts 
to  organize  our  collective  defense  arrangement 
may  lead  to  war.  At  the  same  time,  they  feel 
that  there  is  a  possibility  that  we  may  return  to. 
isolationism  and  thus  endanger  their  security. 

If  the  free  peoples  relate  the  United  States  to; 
their  desire  for  peace  in  both  a  favorable  and  an; 
unfavorable  light,  they  do  likewise  in  the  matter 
of  political  independence  and  national  status. 

They  feel  that  the  United  States  has  tradition- 
ally sided  with  independence  movements.  Theyi 
believe  that  we  regularly  back  international  or- 
ganizations which  offer  opportunities  for  weaker 
nations  to  achieve  status  in  the  world  community. 
They  see  in  our  defense  of  human  and  political 
rights  a  genuine  desire  to  assist  the  political  as- 
pirations of  all  the  free  peoples. 

But  there  is  also  a  feeling  among  some  of  the 
free  peoples  that  our  support  of  the  independence 
ideal  is  merely  a  cover  for  an  urge  to  expand. 
They  are  inclined  to  question  our  professions  of 
good  will  toward  the  colored  races.  They  fear 
that  our  great  political  power  will  operate  to  im-l 
pose  our  influence  upon  other  nations  with  a 
consequent  loss  of  status  for  those  nations. 

Let  us  look  at  another  of  the  free  peoples'  as- 
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pirations — the  longing  for  economic  well-being. 
How  does  it  fit  in  with  their  attitude  toward  the 
United  States? 

The  free  peoples  believe  that  we  have  displayed 
our  generosity  and  our  ability  to  provide  large- 
scale  economic  aid  particularly  in  regard  to  the 
productive  recovery  of  Western  Europe.  They 
believe  that  our  interest  in  freer  trade  will  help 
to  relieve  some  of  the  marketing  problems  of  the 
more  advanced  countries.  They  see  in  our  wealth, 
technical  ability,  and  willingness  to  assist  others, 
the  promise  of  help  for  underdeveloped  countries 
seeking  to  solve  their  own  economic  problems. 

At  the  same  time,  the  free  peoples  see  certain 
of  our  trade  policies  as  working  to  America's  ad- 
vantage at  their  expense.  They  fear  that  accept- 
ance of  American  aid  may  mean  involvement  in 
conflict  between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  They  are  very  sensitive  to  any  implica- 
tion that  such  aid  is  given  them  as  objects  of  char- 
ity but  welcome  it  when  they  feel  they  are  part- 
ners in  an  enterprise  for  the  common  good.  And 
finally,  they  tend  to  question  the  permanence  of 
our  economic  policies. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  attitudes  of  the 
other  free  peoples  toward  the  United  States.  Ob- 
viously, these  attitudes  are  not  everywhere  ex- 
pressed in  the  same  way  or  in  the  same  degree. 
Among  some  peoples,  they  are  openly  expressed 
and  widely  shared.  Among  others,  they  are  evi- 
dent only  among  those  who  are  politically  vocal. 
Among  still  others,  they  are  present  but  seldom 
expressed. 

The  crucial  point  is  that  unfavorable  attitudes 
do  exist.  That  many  of  these  unfavorable  atti- 
tudes are  without  substantial  basis  in  fact  is  less 
important  than  their  presence  among  so  many  of 
our  friends.  Clearly,  mutual  understanding,  like 
most  precious  commodities,  is  not  easily  come  by. 

Such  would  be  the  case  under  the  best  of  cir- 
cumstances. The  existence  of  a  totalitarian  con- 
spiracy whose  aim  is  the  destruction  of  freedom  as 
we  know  it  certainly  does  not  help  matters.  It 
makes  more  imperative  than  ever  the  need  to  give 
the  free  peoples  the  chance  to  see  America  and 
American  culture  as  they  really  are. 

Progress  Against  Communist  Assaults  on  Freedom 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  we  are  making  prog- 
ress in  this  direction.  This,  despite  the  fact  that 
many  of  our  foreign  friends  do  not  see  us  in  ex- 
actly the  light  in  which  we  should  like  them  to 
see  us. 

In  this  connection,  it  would  be  well  to  remem- 
'  ber  that  we  Americans  have  yet  to  earn  the  priv- 
ilege of  wearing  halos  on  earth.  We  are  ordinary 
humans  with  ordinary  human  foibles  just  like  the 
other  peoples  of  the  world.  We  must  expect  criti- 
cism. And  we  must  take  it  in  stride.  For  such 
has  always  been  among  the  costs  of  leadership. 

A  vital  point  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  our  inter- 
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national  information  and  education  program  is 
reaching  an  ever-widening  audience.  America's 
Campaign  of  Truth  is  reaping  results. 

The  Voice  of  America  is  broadcasting  in  some 
46  different  languages  and  has  an  audience  of  more 
than  300  millions.  Our  press  materials  daily 
reach  an  estimated  10  thousand  foreign  news- 
papers with  readership  of  more  than  100  million. 
The  91  million  copies  of  periodical  and  pamphlet 
literature  which  we  expect  to  publish  by  the  end 
of  the  current  fiscal  year  will  be  made  available 
to  some  900  million  readers. 

Last  year,  our  films  reached  an  audience  of  500 
million  in  86  different  countries.  In  the  past  fiscal 
year,  nearly  8  thousand  students,  teachers,  pro- 
fessors, and  civic  leaders  came  to  this  country  from 
abroad  or  went  abroad  under  the  educational  ex- 
change program.  Six  thousand  of  these  came  to 
the  United  States  and  returned  or  will  return  to 
tell  America's  story  to  the  home  folks. 

Truly,  we  have  made  advances  in  the  interna- 
tional information  field.  But  we  must  be  realis- 
tic.    We  still  have  a  long  way  to  go. 

Our  efforts  are  certainly  not  uncontested.  The 
Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites  have  stepped  up 
their  propaganda  barrage.  They  are  using  every 
conceivable  medium.  They  are  spending  about 
13/2  billion  dollars  on  propaganda  activities — more 
than  fifteen  times  what  the  American  taxpayer 
is  putting  into  his  international  information 
program. 

The  vicious  Soviet  campaign  of  lies  and  half- 
truths  is  universal  and  constant.  The  "hate 
America"  theme  is  ever  present.  Statements  by 
American  leaders,  no  matter  how  remote  their  re- 
lationship to  international  affairs,  are  twisted, 
turned,  and  literally  stood  on  end  to  serve  as  grist 
for  the  Soviet  propaganda  mill.  The  so-called 
"seamy"  side  of  American  life  is  exploited  with 
devilish  deceit  so  as  to  play  up  our  faults  to  the 
complete  exclusion  of  our  virtues.  America  is  pic- 
tured as  being  on  the  verge  of  economic  collapse 
though  we  are  in  the  midst  of  economic  plenty. 

The  Soviet  campaign  of  hatred  and  deception  is 
unrelenting.  But  I  certainly  do  not  want  to  leave 
the  impression  that  it  cannot  be  coped  with.  The 
contrary  is  true. 

Further,  Soviet  propagandists,  like  their 
masters,  are  far  from  infallible.  They  are  human 
beings.  They  make  mistakes.  And  some  of  their 
mistakes  have  been  stupendous. 

Mr.  Vyshinsky's  reaction  to  the  disarmament 
proposals  recently  submitted  to  the  United  Na- 
tions by  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States 
is  an  excellent  case  in  point.  Mr.  Vyshinsky  said 
he  couldn't  keep  from  laughing.  His  laughter, 
he  said,  had  kept  him  awake  all  night. 

The  Kremlin  took  a  careful — but  belated — look 
at  the  reaction  of  the  world's  peoples.  The  people 
were  not  laughing.  So  Mr.  Vyshinsky  was  in- 
structed to  stop  laughing.  But  the  damage  had 
been  done. 
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The  peoples  of  the  free  world  had  had  a  chance 
to  see  the  face  of  imperialism  leering  from  behind 
the  mask  of  peaceful  intentions  which  the  Krem- 
lin has  assumed  for  propaganda  purposes.  The 
free  peoples  had  seen  the  Soviet  Government, 
which  constantly  prated  of  peace,  reveal  by  its 
actions  that  its  goal  was  anything  but  peace. 

The  free  peoples  must  continually  retain  this 
awareness  of  Soviet  motives.  They  must  be  con- 
tinually alert  to  what  lies  behind  Moscow's  global 
propaganda  drive. 

We  Americans  owe  it  to  ourselves  and  to  our 
allies  to  do  everything  possible  to  maintain  this 
alertness.  We  must  never  falter  in  our  efforts  to 
expose  the  Kremlin's  machinations  for  what  they 
are.  We  can  never  expect  to  promote  genuine 
understanding  of  America  among  the  free  peoples 
if  we  do  otherwise. 

Those  who  would  understand  each  other  must 
be  ever  aware  of  the  obstacles  they  face  in 
common. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  that  the  task  ahead 
of  us  is  a  hard  one.  It  would  be  a  grave  error  to 
underestimate  it. 

It  would  be  equally  erroneous  to  assume  that  the 
Government  agency  concerned  with  the  psycho- 
logical defense  of  freedom  can  handle  that  task 
alone.  We  have  depended  heavily  upon  private 
organizations  in  the  past.  We  must  and  will 
continue  to  do  so  in  the  future. 

We  must  look  to  private  initiative  to  help  us 
give  the  other  free  peoples  the  opportunity  to  see 
American  culture  for  what  it  really  is. 

The  Need  for  Private  Initiative 

What  are  some  of  the  things  which  we  should 
like  to  see  private  initiative  undertake  in  the  im- 
mediate future? 

We  should  like  to  see  American  publishers  pro- 
mote the  publication  and  sale  of  American  books 
in  countries  where  publishing  has  yet  to  be  highly 
developed.  Through  the  selection  of  books  com- 
petent to  present  an  adequate,  honest  view  of 
American  life  as  well  as  to  explode  the  tissue  of 
lies  being  woven  by  Soviet  propaganda,  much 
could  be  done  to  further  genuine  understanding 
among  the  literate  peoples  of  the  world. 

We  should  like  to  see  American  private  enter- 
prise cooperate  by  providing  funds  for  textbooks 
and  other  equipment  for  schools  in  areas  where 
formal  education  is  just  beginning  to  get  a  toe- 
hold. This  kind  of  assistance  is  particularly  ur- 
gent in  light  of  the  fact  that  the  Soviets  have  not 
hesitated  to  pour  carefully  slanted  texts  into  such 
schools  when  the  occasion  has  arisen. 

We  should  like  to  invite  American  newspaper 
editors  to  cooperate  by  giving  foreign  journalists 
a  chance  to  spend  several  weeks  or  months  work- 
ing on  American  papers.  We  want  foreign  news- 
paper people  to  get  an  on-the-spot  view  of  how  the 
wheels  of  American  journalism  turn  by  helping 
to  turn  those  wheels. 


We  should  like  to  see  private  groups  in  key  com- 
munities throughout  the  country  take  on  the  task 
of  seeing  to  it  that  foreign  visitors  are  properly 
integrated  into  community  life.  The  universities 
and  colleges  have  already  set  an  excellent  example 
in  this  respect,  particularly  in  regard  to  students 
and  professors. 

We  should  like  to  see  the  educational  institu- 
tions take  the  lead  in  expanding  these  efforts  to 
include  all  foreign  visitors.  We  should  like  to 
see  private  organizations  play  the  major  role  in 
giving  the  person  from  abroad  a  real  opportunity 
to  see  the  home  community  in  action  and  to  make 
an  honest  appraisal  of  what  he  has  seen. 

These,  then,  are  but  a  few  of  the  positive  meas- 
ures currently  under  consideration — measures 
which  will  require  the  full-scale  cooperation  and 
support  of  private  groups.  You  here  in  this  audi- 
ence are  representative  of  just  such  groups.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  you  and  others  like  you 
will  be  bearing  an  increasing  share  of  the  respon- 
sibility for  furthering  other  peoples'  understand- 
ing of  us  and  our  understanding  of  them. 

For  understanding — as  I  have  already  indi- 
cated— is  a  two-way  street. 

And  America's  security  is  directly  related  to 
the  manner  in  which  traffic  flows  along  that  street. 

But  America's  security  is  certainly  not  the  only 
consideration  here.  America's  well-being  cannot 
be  segregated  from  that  of  the  free  world  as  a 
whole. 

The  key  to  a  stable  peace  and  to  self-preserva- 
tion for  the  free  peoples  lies  in  unity  of  purpose 
and  unity  of  action. 

That  unity  will  be  maintained  and  will  flourish 
only  if  those  who  have  united  continue  to  develop) 
their  tolerance,  their  respect,  and  their  under-1 
standing  of  each  other. 


Conference  on  German 
External  Debts 

[Released  to  the  presp  January  1^] 

It  has  now  been  agreed  by  the  Governments  oi 
France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  Unitec 
States  of  America  and  the  German  Federal  Gov-  i 
ernment  that  an  international  conference  con- 
cerned with  the  settlement  of  German  externa"; 
debts  will  open  at  London  on  February  28,  195S 
The  Conference  will  take  place  under  the  directioi 
of  the  Tripartite  Commission  on  German  Debts 
whose  members  are  Sir  George  Rendel  for  th< 
United  Kingdom,  F.  D.  Gregh  for  France,  anc 
Warren  Lee  Pierson  for  the  United  States. 

The  Governments  of  France,  the  United  King 
dom,  and  the  United  States  are  arranging  for  th< 
participation  of  representatives  of  creditor  inj 
terests  in  their  countries.    The  Governments  o" 
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the  following  interested  countries  have  been  in- 
vited to  send  governmental  and  private  creditor 
representatives  to  the  Conference:  Argentina, 
Austria,  Belgium,  Canada,  Ceylon,  Denmark, 
Egypt,  Greece,  India,  Iceland,  Israel,  Italy,  Lux- 
embourg, Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Norway, 
Union  of  South  Africa,  Sweden,  Switzerland, 
Turkey,  Yugoslavia,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Cuba,  Para- 
guay, Dominican  Republic,  and  Colombia.  In 
addition,  the  Bank  for  International  Settlements, 
which  also  has  a  creditor  interest,  has  been  invited. 

The  Tripartite  Commission  on  German  Debts 
has  undertaken  preparatory  work  which  will 
serve  as  the  basis  for  the  Conference.  This  work 
includes  the  holding  in  June  and  July  1951  of  pre- 
liminary consultations  with  the  representatives  of 
French,  United  Kingdom,  and  United  States 
creditors  and  with  the  German  delegation  on  ex- 
ternal debts.  In  November  and  December  1951 
the  Commission  and  the  German  delegation  dis- 
cussed the  settlement  of  the  debts  owing  to  the 
French,  United  Kingdom,  and  United  States  Gov- 
ernments by  the  German  Federal  Republic  for 
postwar  economic  assistance.1 

The  Conference  is  intended  to  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  negotiations  for  the  settlement  of  Ger- 
man prewar  external  debts  between  representa- 
tives of  the  German  Federal  Government  and  the 
German  debtors  on  the  one  hand,  and  representa- 
tives of  the  creditor  interests  concerned  on  the 
other  hand.  The  principal  task  of  the  Conference 
will  be  to  work  out  a  plan  of  settlement  for  the 
various  categories  of  German  debts. 

When  the  negotiations  at  the  Conference  have 
been  concluded,  it  is  intended  that  an  intergovern- 
mental agreement  shall  be  drawn  up  which  will 
be  based  on  the  results  of  the  Conference  and  will 
give  international  sanction  to  the  debt  settlement. 
It  will  be  open  to  interested  governments,  whether 
or  not  they  have  participated  in  the  Conference, 
to  accede  to  this  agreement. 


Normalization  of  Germany's  financial  and  com- 
mercial relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world  should 
result  from  the  International  Conference  on  Ger- 
man Debts,  according  to  Ambassador  Pierson. 

Commenting  on  the  announcement  of  the  con- 
vening of  the  Conference  made  by  the  State 
Department,  Mr.  Pierson  added  that  the  resump- 
tion of  such  normal  relations  should  be  a  major 
step  forward  in  the  establishment  of  an  inde- 
pendent Germany. 

Mr.  Pierson  pointed  out  that  since  the  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  France  had 
obtained  from  Germany  a  priority  of  payment  for 
'their  claim  for  postwar  economic  assistance  the 
convening  of  a  conference  to  establish  a  pattern 
for  settling  Germany's  prewar  debts  was  impos- 
sible without  first  meeting  two  conditions.  One 
condition  was  that  the  three  Governments  reach 


an  agreement  with  Germany  on  the  amount  Ger- 
many will  be  expected  to  pay  for  postwar  eco- 
nomic assistance.  The  other  was  that  the  three 
Governments  indicate  their  willingness  to  defer 
their  priority  if  an  acceptable  pattern  for  the  set- 
tlement of  prewar  debts  is  worked  out  between 
Germany  and  her  creditors. 

The  agreement  with  Germany  for  payment  of 
the  claims  of  the  three  Governments  for  postwar 
economic  assistance  was  negotiated  in  December 
by  Mr.  Pierson  and  his  British  and  French  col- 
leagues on  the  Tripartite  Debt  Commission.  In 
the  course  of  these  negotiations,  each  of  the  three 
Governments  agreed  to  a  considerable  write-down 
of  its  claim.  The  United  States  claim  was  reduced 
from  $3,200,000,000  to  $1,200,000,000,  payable  in 
35  years  at  2y2  percent  interest.  The  claim  of  the 
United  Kingdom  was  reduced  from  £201,000,000 
to  £150,000,000,  and  that  of  France  from  $15,700,- 
000  to  $11,840,000,  payable  in  francs.  The  French 
and  United  Kingdom  debts  are  to  be  paid  in  20 
years  without  interest. 

Mr.  Pierson  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
agreement  of  the  three  Governments  to  settle  their 
claims  for  postwar  economic  assistance  on  these 
terms  has  established  a  framework  within  which 
it  should  be  possible  for  the  negotiations  in  the 
forthcoming  International  Conference  to  come  to 
a  successful  conclusion. 


1  Bulletin  of  Dec.  24,  1951,  p.  1021. 
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The  Conduct  of  Hemispheric  Relations 

by  Edward  G.  Miller,  Jr. 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter- American  Affairs 1 


In  view  of  the  great  importance  to  us  of  the  20 
countries  to  the  south  and.  of  our  importance  to 
them,  our  Government's  policies  and  actions  in 
regard  to  them  merit  the  closest  scrutiny  and  at- 
tention. We  might,  therefore,  begin  by  review- 
ing some  of  the  basic  rules  that  we  follow  in  our 
dealings  with  these  countries. 

Let  us  start  out  by  clearing  away  some  of  the 
underbrush  and  listing  a  few  of  the  things  that 
our  Government  does  not  do  in  dealing  with  these 
countries. 

The  first  rule  is  one  that  is  basic  in  the  personal 
make-up  of  every  American,  namely,  that  you 
don't  push  people  around  even  if  you  are  much 
bigger  than  they  are.  Translated  into  interna- 
tional parlance  this  means  mutual  respect  for  other 
nations  even  though  they  are  small ;  scrupulous  re- 
gard for  their  sovereignty;  and  nonintervention 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  other  countries.  One  of 
the  principal  factors  in  our  relations  with  Latin 
America  is  the  disparity  between  our  strength  and 
size  on  the  one  hand  and  the  size  of  many  of  those 
countries  on  the  other.  Nevertheless,  the  indi- 
viduals which  those  countries  produce  are  in  no 
sense  less  great  than  individuals  which  we  pro- 
duce. 

The  first  rule  leads  to  the  second,  namely,  that 
we  don't  try  to  make  other  nations  over  into  our 
own  image.  We  are  justly  proud  of  many  of  our 
great  institutions  but,  nevertheless,  we  have  much 
to  learn  ourselves  from  other  countries.  The 
Latin  American  countries  are  different  in  many 
respects  from  us.  They  come  from  different  stock 
with  different  traditions  which  they  cherish  as 
much  as  we  cherish  our  traditions.  They  are 
proud  people  who  do  not  like  meddling  in  their 
affairs.  Therefore,  we  seek  to  understand  and  re- 
spect their  traditions  and  their  institutions. 

A  third  rule  is  that  we  do  not  engage  in  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  relations  for  the  sake  of  seeking 
from  other  countries  their  approbation  or  affection 
in  the  abstract.  We  must  pursue  a  national  for- 
eign policy  based  upon  our  own  enlightened  self- 
interest  which,  of  course,  includes  the  need  of  hav- 

1  Excerpts  from  an  address  made  before  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  at  Portland,  Oreg.,  on  Jan.  21  and  released  to 
the  press  on  the  same  date. 
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ing  strong  allies  and  access  on  a  fair  and  equal 
basis  to  the  materials  we  need.  We  must  become 
accustomed  to  thinking  of  our  foreign  relation 
in  these  terms  rather  than  in  terms  of  a  vague  wist 
fulness  for  the  admiration  of  other  people.  Thi 
means  that  we  must  become  accustomed  to  receiv 
ing  criticism — even  on  occasion  unjust  and  unfai 
criticism — from  countries  whose  interests  an 
basically  in  accord  with  ours  without  letting  tha 
deflect  us  from  carrying  out  the  policy  which  oui 
national  interest  demands.  This  will  mean  pa 
tience  and  forbearance  on  the  part  of  a  peopl 
which  often  acts  on  the  basis  of  emotions  and  im 
pulse.  But  all  of  us  must  bear  in  mind  that  th 
United  States  is  carrying  the  greatest  burden  o 
responsibility  that  any  nation  has  carried  in  his 
tory  and  this  imposes  upon  all  of  us  the  highes 
possible  degree  of  dignity  and  discipline.  W< 
must  also  remember  that  our  size  and  power  an< 
the  extent  of  the  commitments  which  the  work 
situation  has  forced  upon  us  make  it  all  too  eas' 
for  other  countries  to  try  to  shift  the  blame  to  u 
for  their  political  and  economic  ills. 

At  the  same  time,  while  we  do  not  push  othe 
people  around  and  while  we  will  always  seek  b 
exercise  the  degree  of  patience  and  forbearanc 
which  I  have  mentioned,  we  nevertheless  expec 
from  other  countries,  including  the  smallest  of  oui 
allies,  respect  for  our  legitimate  rights  and  inte: 
ests.  Too  often  in  the  minds  of  people  abroad  th| 
size  of  this  great  country,  our  deliberate  restrain 
in  the  exercise  of  our  power,  and  the  instinct  b 
ward  generosity  of  our  people  have  become  coi 
fused  with  flabbiness.  The  mere  fact  that  we  ai 
large  and  that  we  live  by  the  principle  of  nonintei 
vention  does  not  mean  that  we  will  not  expec 
scrupulous  reciprocity  from  other  people  in  r( 
gard  to  our  legitimate  rights  and  interests.  Ba 
faith,  deliberate  misconstruction  and  hostilit 
where  they  occur,  are  bound  to  injure  our  relation 
with  the  country  concerned.  One  good  slogan  i 
conducting  relations  between  nations  is  that  "cc 
operation  begets  cooperation." 

Review  of  Objectives 

Turning  this  around,  let  us  state  some  of  ouj 
objectives  in  more  positive  terms. 
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First,  each  citizen  will  expect  his  Government 
to  stand  up  for  our  own  national  interests  and  the 
specific  interests  of  our  nationals  abroad.  We  seek 
not  only  to  protect  and  defend  the  legitimate  exist- 
ing investments  and  trade  relations  of  American 
private  interests,  but  we  also  seek  equal  opportu- 
nity, in  general,  for  American  firms  abroad.  I  em- 
phasize the  word  legitimate  because  our  Govern- 
ment cannot  be  expected  to  help  or  advise  those 
who  seek  unfair  advantage  in  other  countries  or 
who  do  not  conform  scrupulously  to  the  laws  of 
other  nations.  Furthermore,  our  citizens  must  al- 
ways have  in  mind  that  their  Government's  ability 
to  protect  a  specific  interest  must  always  be  viewed 
in  the  context  of  our  total  relations  with  a  partic- 
ular country.  Nevertheless,  the  subject  of  pro- 
tecting American  interests  abroad  is  one  which 
gives  us  serious  concern  at  a  time  which  requires 
more  than  ever  regard  for  the  sanctity  of  con- 
tracts and  international  agreements. 

At  the  same  time,  we  in  the  Department  of 
State  must  necessarily,  in  many  cases,  present  the 
views  of  foreign  countries  here  at  home  since  we 
cannot  expect  fair  treatment  of  Americans  abroad 
unless  we  can  assure  them  of  reciprocal  treatment 
in  our  own  country.  This  is  one  reason  why  the 
Department  of  State  has,  in  general,  never  been  a 
popular  agency  in  the  United  States  since,  for  the 
very  reason  that  we  are  the  agency  which  must 
defend  Americans  abroad,  we  must  also  try  to  be 
in  effect  the  conscience  of  the  American  people  in 
regard  to  the  treatment  which  they  accord  to  other 
nations. 

We  have  constant  specific  negotiations  going  on 
with  other  countries  in  regard  to  such  matters  as 
route  permits  for  air  carriers,  shipping  rates,  radio 
broadcasting  frequencies,  import  duties,  price  ceil- 
ings on  imported  products,  export  quotas,  and  a 
myriad  of  other  matters  which  form  the  daily 
grist  of  our  mill. 

We  in  the  Department  of  State  must  often  make 
very  difficult  decisions  which  in  many  cases  in- 
volve putting  the  national  interest  ahead  of  a 
specific  local  interest  in  our  own  country.  At  the 
same  time,  other  countries  must  realize  that  they 
have  to  play  their  part  in  the  maintenance  of  good 
relations  with  us  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  this 
is  too  often  forgotten  by  people  who  feel  that  the 
size  and  power  of  the  United  States  imposes  upon 
us  the  exclusive  responsibility  for  the  maintenance 
of  good  international  relations.  I  am  optimistic 
enough,  however,  to  believe  that  as  the  United 
States  in  recent  years  has  increasingly  demon- 
i  strated  the  stability  and  fairness  of  its  foreign 
I  policies,  suspicion  of  our  motives  has  diminished 
and  leaders  in  other  countries  are  realizing  the 
.  importance  of  their  making  reciprocal  efforts  to 
cultivate  good  relations  with  us  and  to  avoid 
actions  which  will  impede  our  official  efforts  to 
accord  them  fair  and  equitable  treatment. 

Third,  while,  as  I  have  said,  we  do  not  seek 
'  admiration  as  such  from  other  people,  we  do  seek 
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understanding  of  our  policies  and  our  customs 
without  seeking  to  impose  them  on  others.  The 
decrease  of  suspicion  in  regard  to  the  United  States 
in  Latin  America  which  has  occurred  in  the  last 
25  years  has  been  an  essential  factor  in  the  im- 
provement of  our  relations.  We  still  have  some 
ways  to  go  in  this  direction  and  nothing  will  coiv 
tribute  more  to  eliminating  the  last  vestiges  of 
suspicion  than  a  clear  understanding  abroad  of 
our  purposes  in  the  world  today.  Consequently, 
Ave  operate  throughout  Latin  America  the  U.S. 
Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Program 
which  though  it  may  be  imperfect  in  some  respects 
is  nevertheless  in  our  opinion  making  headway  in 
spreading  understanding  of  this  country  and  its 
policies. 

Fourth,  we  want  to  help  our  friends  to  realize 
their  ambitions  in  the  way  of  achieving  economic 
and  political  maturity.  We  help  those  who  seek 
our  help  through  programs  of  technical  and  finan- 
cial cooperation,  programs  which  are  lumped  un- 
der the  term  "Point  Four."  All  of  this  assistance 
in  Latin  America  is  done  on  a  basis  under  which 
other  countries  make  their  contributions  to  the 
program,  in  many  cases  exceeding  the  amount  of 
ours.  This  is  a  long-term  process  but  those  of  us 
who  are  familiar  with  developments  in  Mexico, 
Brazil,  or  Chile,  for  example,  take  hope  from  their 
example  which  shows  that  in  the  10  years  since 
the  outbreak  of  World  War  II  the  economies  of 
those  countries  have  been  radically  altered.  The 
same  is  true  of  Colombia,  Venezuela,  Peru,  and 
others.  Furthermore,  in  most  of  these  countries 
the  greatest  impact  has  been  made  by  private  cap- 
ital, both  domestic  and  foreign. 

Finally,  in  regard  to  our  positive  objectives,  we 
seek  to  strengthen  our  system  of  collective  security. 
In  this  hemisphere  that  system  is  based  on  the 
Inter-American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance 
signed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1947  within  the  broader 
framework  of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  It  is 
our  objective  to  help  and  encourage  our  neighbors 
to  the  south  in  every  appropriate  way  to  carry  out 
our  mutual  responsibilities  under  this  treaty  in  the 
maintenance  of  hemisphere  defense. 

Assistance  to  American  Firms  Abroad 

Let  us  now  look  at  some  of  the  specific  applica- 
tions of  the  policies  which  we  pursue  in  helping 
American  firms  abroad.  I  have  mentioned  our 
work  in  the  field  of  foreign  trade.  The  volume  of 
this  work  in  the  Department  of  State  has  in- 
creased substantially  in  recent  years  as  the  interest 
of  our  citizens  in  this  trade  has  become  more  in- 
tense. Although  today  our  main  problem  in  our 
export  trade  is  finding  enough  materials  to  go 
around  to  meet  domestic  and  foreign  demands,  far- 
sighted  American  traders  are  looking  forward  to 
the  day  when  the  enormously  expanding  market 
in  Latin  America  will  help  to  maintain  a  high  rate 
of  domestic  production.    There  are  unfortunately 
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many  obstacles,  with  which  we  are  all  too  familiar, 
in  foreign  trade.  We  are  constantly  receiving  in- 
quiries for  help  in  obtaining  export  licenses  and 
many  questions  come  in  to  us  as  to  the  possibility 
of  these  countries  abandoning  the  export  licenses 
and  control  system  that  make  life  so  hard  for  ex- 
porters. The  main  fact  to  be  faced  in  this  connec- 
tion is  that  Latin  America  is  expanding  at  a  tre- 
mendously rapid  rate  in  relation  to  their  own  pro- 
duction of  capital  equipment  and  also  in  relation 
to  their  exports  to  us  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  population  of  this  area  is  growing  faster  than 
any  other  in  the  world.  This  has  made  most  of 
the  countries  in  the  hemisphere  adopt  control  sys- 
tems affecting  imports  so  as  to  permit  them  to 
direct  the  use  of  their  foreign  exchange  resources 
in  the  manner  which  they  conceive  to  be  consistent 
with  their  development  needs.  In  other  countries, 
efforts  to  deal  with  this  same  basic  problem  and 
with  the  imbalance  that  from  time  to  time  exists  as 
between  imports  and  exports  have  led  countries  to 
adopt  a  multiple  exchange  rate  system  which  like- 
wise creates  particular  problems  for  exporters  and 
investors. 

In  cases  where  exporters  come  to  us  with  legiti- 
mate problems  arising  from  import  and  exchange 
controls,  we  do  our  best  to  cooperate  with  them. 
Furthermore,  the  International  Monetary  Fund, 
of  which  most  of  the  countries  in  this  area  are 
members,  is  doing  excellent  work  in  this  field  by 
providing  expert  fiscal  advice  to  its  members  in  an 
effort  to  simplify  exchange  controls. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  at  all  times  that  in  deal- 
ing with  other  countries  in  regard  to  this  type  of 
problem,  it  is  up  to  the  other  country  to  decide  for 
itself  what  it  believes  to  be  best  in  its  own  interest. 
We  cannot  impose  our  views,  however  strongly  we 
may  feel  that  the  policy  being  pursued  by  other 
countries  is  not  wise.  We  must  understand  that  in 
countries  where  the  problem  of  economic  develop- 
ment is  almost  an  obsession,  the  basic  essentials  of 
living  are  more  important  than  luxuries. 

We  have  seen  extremely  favorable  developments 
in  some  countries,  particularly  in  Mexico  and 
Peru,  in  regard  to  the  simplification  of  exchange 
controls.  We  expect  that  as  the  dollar  position  of 
other  countries  improves  as  the  result  of  present 
favorable  raw  material  prices,  other  governments 
will  move  in  the  same  direction.  At  the  same  time, 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  as  present  emergency 
shortages  develop  more  seriously  there  will  be  an 
increasingly  pent-up  demand  in  other  countries  for 
all  kinds  of  manufactured  goods.  Many  of  these 
countries  remember  the  experience  which  they 
went  through  after  World  War  II  when  the  sub- 
stantial dollar  reserves  accumulated  during  the 
war  deprecitaed  in  real  earning  power  when  our 
own  price  controls  over  manufactured  goods  were 
abolished  in  1946.  A  contributing  factor  to  the 
loss  of  earning  power  was  the  fact  that  many  of 
these  reserves  were  depleted  on  nonessential  goods. 
Consequently,  it  can  be  expected  that  one  factor 
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which  these  countries  will  have  in  mind  in  ap- 
proaching their  exchange  control  problems  will  be 
the  preservation  of  the  value  of  their  reserves. 

As  I  have  said  above,  one  of  our  main  difficul- 
ties in  the  field  of  foreign  trade  today  is  our  in- 
ability to  meet  all  domestic  and  foreign  require- 
ments for  products  which  are  in  short  supply,  such 
as  iron  and  steel  products,  heavy  equipment  in 
general,  and  raw  materials  such  as  newsprint  and 
sulphur.  This  has  required  us  to  impose  controls 
over  the  export  of  many  products,  and  the  result- 
ing system  of  export  licenses  and  priorities  which 
exporters  are  required  to  obtain  impose  decided 
burdens  on  our  foreign  trade.  The  Department 
of  Commerce  is  making  every  effort  to  simplify 
procedures  and  make  these  controls  as  easy  as  pos- 
sible on  our  exporters  and  on  our  friends  abroad. 
They  have  been  imposed  not  because  we  like  con- 
trols but  because  of  the  needs  of  the  emergency  and 
they  will  be  removed  as  soon  as  the  burden  of  our 
rearmament  effort  permits.  In  the  meantime,  both 
our  export  trade  and  our  friends  abroad  should  be 
patient  and  should  remember  that  these  kinds  of 
restrictions  and  accompanying  red  tape  are  simply 
part  of  the  price  which  we  all  have  to  pay  in  the 
struggle  to  maintain  our  freedom. 

I  think  we  can  all  agree  here  today  that  what- 
ever party  is  represented  in  the  administration 
which  will  be  in  office  a  year  from  today — wheth- 
er it  is  Republican  or  Democratic — we  can  assure 
our  friends  to  the  south  that  the  policies  which  we 
pursue  with  regard  to  them  will  remain  stable.  I 
say  this  with  confidence  because,  as  I  have  said, 
our  present  policies  in  regard  to  Latin  America 
have  been  worked  out  through  trial  and  error  over 
a  period  of  25  or  more  years  by  administrations 
drawn  from  both  political  parties.  We  can  all  I 
take  satisfaction  in  the  stability  of  our  policy  in 
this  hemisphere. 

The  Good  Neighbor  Policy,  as  we  practice  it  to- 
day,  is  for  us  an  historic  bipartisan  national  pol- 
icy.   It  has  been  wrought  by  Democrats  as  well  as  i 
by  Republicans  and  the  names  of  Hoover  and  I 
Stimson  in  the  Republican  Party  can  take  their  I 
place  along  with  those  of  Roosevelt  and  Hull. 
This  is  the  greatest  guarantee  that  we  can  offer  to 
our  friends  of  the  Americas,  that  regardless  of 
how  hard  fought  may  be  our  ensuing  political 
campaign,  they  can  look  forward  with  confidence 
to  working  with  us  in  the  future  as  they  have  in 
the  past. 


Correction 

In  the  Bulletin  of  January  21,  1952,  p.  85,  the 
italic  subhead,  Austria  should  be  deleted  and  the 
material  under  that  head  should  be  included  under 
the  head  Soviet  Oppression  Elseivhere  on  p.  86. 

In  the  same  issue,  p.  103,  in  the  tabulation  on  the 
status  of  international  agreements  at  the  end  of 
1951,  delete  the  asterisk  after  the  first  title  "Con- 
vention on  Privileges  and  Immunities  of  United 
Nations." 
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New  VOA  Transmitter  for 
Europe  and  Latin  America 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  January 
28  that  a  4-square  mile  tract  near  East  Arcadia, 
N.  C,  has  been  selected  as  the  site  for  a  powerful 
new  radio  transmitter  to  carry  the  Voice  of 
America's  programs  to  Europe  and  Latin  America. 

Contracts  have  been  awarded  and  construction 
will  begin  immediately  on  the  new  facility,  with 
completion  expected  in  about  18  months. 

The  new  installation  will  be  similar  in  cost,  de- 
sign, and  power  to  one  being  constructed  on  the 
West  Coast  at  Dungeness,  Wash.  The  Depart- 
ment announced  last  week  that  the  West  Coast 
transmitter  would  be  a  7-million-dollar  short-wave 
plant  and  would  give  the  Voice  the  most  powerful 
radio  signal  known  to  exist  in  the  world  today. 

The  two  stations,  when  completed,  will  help 
carry  America's  Campaign  of  Truth  to  areas  which 
are  now  difficult  to  reach.  The  Department  also 
envisions  a  group  of  powerful  relay  transmitters 
which  will  ring  the  Iron  Curtain  areas  and  make 
jamming  more  difficult. 


Inter-American  Center 
Established  at  Miami 

A     PROCLAMATION1 

Whereas  by  a  joint  resolution  approved  September  27, 
1950  (Public  Law  853,  81st  Congress),  the  Congress  bas 
expressed  its  endorsement  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Inter-American  Cultural  and  Trade  Center  in  Miami, 
Florida,  as  a  permanent,  nonprofit,  self-sustaining  enter- 
prise for  the  development  of  improved  relations  and  in- 
creased trade  with  the  republics  of  Latin  America ;  and 

Whereas  the  joint  resolution  recites  that  Miami  is 
suitable  for  the  location  of  such  a  Center  because  it  is  a 
natural  gateway  of  the  United  States  to  Latin  America 
and   possesses   certain   additional   advantages ;    and 

Whereas  the  joint  resolution  also  recites  that  the  State 
of  Florida  and  the  city  of  Miami  will  donate  lands  and 
money  for  the  construction  of  this  Center ;  and 

Whereas  the  effective  functioning  of  the  Center  will 
encourage  the  mutually  beneficial  exchange  of  goods  and 
services  between  the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
thereby  fostering  the  solidarity  of  the  American  repub- 
lics ;  and 

Whereas  the  aforesaid  joint  resolution  authorizes  and 
requests  the  President,  by  proclamation  or  in  such  other 
manner  as  he  may  deem  proper,  to  grant  recognition  to 
the  Inter-American  Cultural  and  Trade  Center  in  Miami : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  HARRY  S.  TRUMAN,  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  in  consonance  with  the 
joint  resolution,  do  hereby  call  upon  officials  and  agencies 
of  the  Government  to  assist  and  cooperate  with  the  Inter- 
American  Cultural  and  Trade  Center  in  Miami,  Florida, 
and  I  invite  the  participation  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  therein. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  be 
affixed. 


Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  thirtieth  day  of 
January  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
fifty-two,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
[seal]     States  of  America  the  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
sixth. 


By  the  President : 
Dean  Acheson, 
Secretary  of  State 


Military  Assistance  Negotiations 

The  following  negotiations  are  being  conducted 
under  the  terms  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1951,  which  authorized  a  program,  of  military 
grant  aid  for  Latin  America: 

Mexico 

The  Departments  of  State  and  Defense  an- 
nounced on  January  25  that  the  Governments  of 
Mexico  and  the  United  States  have  agreed  to 
initiate  negotiations  looking  to  the  conclusion  of 
a  bilateral  military  assistance  agreement.  The 
American  Ambassador  in  Mexico  City,  William 
O'Dwyer,  will  be  assisted  by  representatives  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  in  the  negotiations. 

Cuba 

The  Departments  of  State  and  Defense  an- 
nounced negotiations  are  being  initiated  on  Janu- 
ary 30  at  Habana  with  the  Government  of  Cuba 
looking  to  the  conclusion  of  a  bilateral  military 
assistance  agreement.  The  American  Ambas- 
sador in  Habana,  Willard  L.  Beaulac,  is  being 
assisted  by  representatives  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  in  the  negotiations. 
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Tax  Treaty  Negotiations 
To  Open  With  Australia 

[Released  to  the  press  January  28] 

United  States  and  Australian  tax  officials  will 
meet  at  Canberra  in  the  last  half  of  March  1952  for 
technical  discussions  looking  to  the  conclusion  of 
conventions  between  the  two  countries  for  the 
avoidance  of  double  taxation  with  respect  to  taxes 
on  income  and  to  taxes  on  the  estates  of  deceased 
persons. 

If  bases  for  agreement  are  found,  drafts  of  the 
proposed  terms  will  be  prepared  by  the  partici- 
pants and  submitted  to  their  respective  govern- 
ments for  consideration  with  a  view  to  signing. 

In  preparation  for  the  discussions,  interested 
persons  are  invited  to  submit  information  and 
suggestions  to  Eldon  P.  King,  Special  Deputy 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  Bureau  of  In- 
ternal Revenue,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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The  Japanese  Peace  Settlement 

by  John  M.  Allison 

Acting  Assistant  Secretary  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs 


The  President  on  January  10,  1952,  laid  before 
the  U.S.  Senate  for  its  advice  and  consent  the 
Peace  Treaty  with  Japan  and  three  related  treaties 
which  our  Government  has  negotiated  over  the 
past  year :  the  Security  Treaty  with  Japan,  the 
Mutual  Defense  Treaty  with  the  Philippines,  and 
the  Security  Treaty  with  Australia  and  New 
Zealand— four  treaties,  which  I  believe  we  can 
without  reservation  point  to  as  a  milestone  in 
American  diplomatic  history.  These  treaties 
mark  the  end  of  an  era  in  the  Pacific,  an  era  which 
saw  Japan's  emergence  from  feudalism  to  become 
one  of  the  most  powerful  military  nations  in  his- 
tory, her  senseless  precipitation  of  a  major  war 
which  brought  misery  to  her  people  and  almost 
total  destruction  to  her  cities,  and  her  subsequent 
occupation  by  the  Allied  Powers,  an  occupation 
which  was  designed  not  to  wreak  vengeance  upon 
her  defeated  and  helpless  people,  but  to  guide 
them  into  peaceful  paths  and  to  prepare  them  for 
responsibilities  which  no  nation  today  can 
ignore. 

The  Japanese  Peace  Settlement  is  no  hastily 
built  structure  put  together  over  the  past  few 
months.  Its  origins  date  back  to  1943,  when  in 
the  midst  of  the  war  the  U.S.  Government  began 
to  lay  plans  for  the  occupation  of  Japan.  True, 
at  that  time  we  had  little  idea  of  what  conditions 
would  be  at  the  end  of  the  war;  we  had  no  way 
of  knowing  how  much  of  Japan  would  be  left, 
how  many  of  its  institutions  would  survive,  or 
what  materials  would  be  available  to  build  the 
new  Japan.  However,  we  did  know  that  Japan 
would  not  utterly  disappear,  that  her  people  were 
industrious  and  courageous,  and  that  her  society 
was  cooperative  and  cohesive.  We  also  knew 
that,  whatever  happened  in  Japan,  she  was  not 
likely  to  be  a  negligible  factor  in  the  postwar 
Pacific  world;  that,  while  her  military  machine 
might  be  smashed,  her  geographical  position,  the 
industrial  know-how  of  her  people,  and  her  dem- 
onstrated ability  to  absorb  new  ideas  and  adapt 
them  to  her  own  needs  would  always  be  a  factor 


1  Excerpts  from  an  address  made  before  the  New  York 
Bar  Association  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  on  Jan.  25  and  re- 
leased to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 
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important  to  the  rest  of  Asia  and  to  ourselves. 
It  followed  that  whatever  we  did  in  Japan  would 
have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  other  countries  of 
Asia  and  that  a  stable,  peace-loving  Japan  was 
an  essential  step  toward  the  solution  of  Asia's 
age-old  problems. 

As  events  turned  out,  we  were  relatively  fortu- 
nate. Despite  the  terrible  material  damage  she 
suffered  and  the  final  abject  surrender  of  her  mili- 
tary masters  in  Tokyo  Bay  on  September  2,  1945, 
the  foundations  of  Japan's  society  remained  solid. 
The  wheels  of  government  continued  to  turn ;  the 
people  after  some  apprehension  over  the  prospect 
of  a  foreign  occupation  returned  to  their  daily 
business;  and  the  process  of  rehabilitation  and 
reform  got  under  way  with  neither  confusion  nor 
fanfare.  All  in  all,  it  was  the  most  unusual  occu- 
pation in  history.  From  the  beginning  there  was 
complete  cooperation  between  victor  and  van- 
quished, a  cooperation  so  close  that  in  retrospect 
it  is  difficult  to  give  credit  in  the  proper  place  for 
the  goals  accomplished.  Certainly  a  large  factor 
in  the  success  of  the  occupation  was  the  wise  and 
understanding  leadership  of  General  MacArthur 
and  his  staff,  who  carried  out  the  policies  of  the 
U.S.  Government  and  the  Far  Eastern  Commis- 
sion effectively  and  skillfully.  Another  factor 
was  the  constructive  aid  and  counsel  given  by  the 
countries  associated  with  the  United  States  on  the 
Far  Eastern  Commission.  But  we  must  not  forget 
the  part  played  by  the  Japanese  Government  and 
the  Japanese  people  themselves  during  the  occu- 
pation. Their  willing  cooperation  was  evident 
from  the  very  beginning,  and  they  deserve  tribute 
for  the  spirit  which  they  have  shown  throughout. 

Problems  Faced  in  Japanese  Occupation 

In  general,  the  Occupation  in  Japan  was  faced 
with  two  broad  problems.  The  first  was  a  negative 
one — that  of  eradicating  for  all  time  Japan's 
capacity  to  wage  aggressive  war  and  the  residue 
of  feudalism  which  made  her  susceptible  to  mili- 
taristic ideas.  In  short  order  this  problem  was 
met  by  a  series  of  measures  designed  to  demobilize 
and  disarm  the  country,  purge  militaristic  and 
other  ultranationalist  elements  from  public  life, 
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eliminate  undesirable  influences  in  the  school  sys- 
tem, and  smash  the  machinery  of  thought  control. 

The  second  problem — one  which  called  for  a 
constructive  program — was  that  of  building  a  new 
Japan  which  would  be  peaceful  and  democratic. 
Here  the  Occupation  in  cooperation  with  the  Jap- 
anese Government  embarked  on  a  series  of  meas- 
ures which  finally  resulted  in  the  Japan  we  know 
today.  A  new  constitution  clearly  providing  for 
a  representative  government  directly  responsible 
to  the  people  was  j)romulgated.  The  Imperial 
House,  an  anomaly  to  the  American  eye,  but  never- 
theless an  institution  which  has  stood  the  test  of 
time  and  which  has  proved  itself  to  be  a  strong 
element  of  stability  in  the  Japanese  social  and 
political  structure,  was  retained  as  "the  symbol  of 
the  State  and  of  the  unity  of  the  people,"  but  with- 
out political  attributes  and  the  false  trappings  of 
mythology  which  in  the  past  resulted  in  the  Em- 
peror's being  used  by  unscrupulous  elements  for 
their  own  ends.  A  responsible  parliament,  based 
on  universal  suffrage,  was  created.  Individual 
liberties  were  broadened  and  guaranteed  in  a  bill 
of  rights.  Government,  police  functions,  and 
education  were  decentralized  in  order  to  promote 
democracy  at  the  grass  roots.  The  huge  financial 
monopolies,  which  in  prewar  years  had  fallen  un- 
der the  control  of  the  military  clique,  were  decon- 
centrated  in  an  effort  to  broaden  the  base  of  their 
control. 

Three  groups  of  Japanese  citizens  in  particular 
were  freed  from  legal  and  economic  bondage  and 
given  their  due  rights  in  modern  society.  The 
women  of  Japan,  hitherto  second-class  citizens, 
were  given  equal  status  under  the  law  and  granted 
suffrage;  and  statistics  of  the  last  elections  in 
Japan  reveal  that  some  90  percent  got  out  and 
voted — a  percentage  which  I  believe  puts  us  to 
shame.  Labor  was  encouraged  to  form  unions, 
and  today  over  five  and  one-half  million  Japanese 
participate  in  these  unions,  which  are  free  from 
governmental  interference. 

Lastly,  the  farmers,  numbering  more  than  half 
of  the  population  of  Japan  have  been  raised  from 
economic  oblivion  and  under  a  series  of  land-re- 
form laws  have  recovered  ownership  of  the  land 
which  is  rightfully  theirs.  As  of  1949,  88  percent 
of  the  farmers  of  Japan  owned  the  land  they  tilled 
as  contrasted  with  54  percent  in  1945. 

With  the  accomplishment  of  these  reforms,  it 
was  our  conviction  that  Japan  had  discharged  in 
full  her  obligations  under  the  Potsdam  Surrender 
Terms  and  was  now  entitled  to  a  peace  settlement 
which  would  restore  her  to  a  position  of  sovereign 
equality  in  international  life. 

Preparation  for  Peace  Treaty 

We  first  thought  that  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with 
Japan  might  be  concluded  in  the  same  way  asi 
treaties  in  the  past — around  a  conference  table. 
Accordingly,  in  1947  the  United  States  proposed 


that  the  governments  represented  on  the  Far 
Eastern  Commission  meet  at  a  preliminary  confer- 
ence to  discuss  plans  for  a  Japanese  peace  treaty. 
Here  we  were  stopped  by  the  Soviet  Union,  who 
insisted  that  the  matter  could  be  considered  only 
by  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers — where,  of 
course,  the  Russians  would  have,  in  effect,  a  veto. 
In  this  manner,  the  Soviet  Union,  if  it  wanted  to 
block  a  Japanese  peace  settlement,  had  nothing  to 
lose.  It  could  oppose  any  proposals  made  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers,  and, 
by  insisting  that  only  that  body  had  authority  to 
act  in  the  matter,  it  could  prevent  consideration 
of  the  treaty  by  any  other  means. 

Therefore,  in  1950  the  United  States  decided  to 
abandon  the  conference  method  and  instead  began 
to  seek  peace  through  a  series  of  diplomatic  con- 
sultations and  written  exchanges  of  views  with  all 
interested  governments — including  that  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  work  of  Ambassador  John 
Foster  Dulles,  as  special  representative  of  the 
President,  in  this  endeavor  is  too  well  known  to 
require  further  elaboration  here.  The  Presiden- 
tial Mission  led  by  him  visited  10  capitals,  explor- 
ing the  problems  of  the  treaty  with  the  leaders  of 
the  various  countries  concerned.  The  United 
Kingdom,  in  the  meantime,  was  carrying  on  simi- 
lar discussions  with  the  countries  of  the  British 
Commonwealth.  Enough  areas  of  agreement 
were  found  in  the  course  of  this  preliminary  sur- 
vey to  enable  the  United  States  to  prepare  a  draft 
text  by  March  of  1951  for  circulation  to  over  20 
countries.  The  United  Kingdom  also  drafted  a 
text  based  upon  its  discussions  with  the  members 
of  the  Commonwealth  and  in  June  of  1951;  these 
two  texts  were  reconciled  and  circulated  to  all  in- 
terested powers.  Despite  its  claims  to  the  con- 
trary, the  Soviet  Union  was  given  a  full 
opportunity  to  contribute  to  these  discussions  in  a 
constructive  manner  and  on  an  equal  basis  with 
the  other  participating  countries.  The  Soviet 
Union,  however,  chose  to  confine  its  protests  to 
matters  concerning  the  procedure  by  which  the 
treaty  was  developed  rather  than  to  substantive 
aspects  of  the  treaty  text. 

During  these  international  consultations,  Mr. 
Dulles  and  his  staff  worked  as  closely  as  possible 
with  the  U.  S.  Congress,  informing  the  members 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  develop- 
ments as  they  occurred.  Not  only  were  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  informed  on  these  matters,  but 
their  opinions  were  solicited  and  their  suggestions 
taken  into  account  and  incorporated  into  the 
language  of  the  treaties.  From  both  parties  in  the 
Congress  we  received  the  utmost  cooperation. 

In  fact,  I  think  it  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Japan  and  the  re- 
lated treaties  concerning  the  security  of  the 
Pacific  area  are  the  results  of  a  greater  coopera- 
tive effort  than  the  world  has  heretofore  seen  with 
respect  to  international  agreements.    In  the  fullest 
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sense  of  the  phrase,  they  are  "open  covenants, 
openly  arrived  at."  The  unanimity  with  which 
the  delegates  at  the  San  Francisco  Conference 
signed  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Japan,  in  the  face 
of  the  obstructionist  tactics  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  its  satellites,  is  a  vivid  testimony  of  this  fact. 

What  the  Terms  of  the  Treaty  Mean  to  Japan 

The  Japanese  Peace  Treaty  has  been  widely  ac- 
claimed as  a  treaty  of  reconciliation,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly that.  But  it  is  more,  too.  It  is  a  treaty 
which  brings  Japan  back  as  an  equal  member  of 
the  world  community.  Her  future  actions  are 
limited  only  by  those  standards  of  international 
conduct  commonly  respected  by  all  nations  and 
specifically  expressed  in  the  aims  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter.  Under  this  treaty,  the  people 
of  Japan  are  being  given  an  opportunity  to  make 
a  positive  contribution  to  world  progress. 

Though  the  terms  of  the  treaty  are  generous, 
they  are  not  lax.  There  are  stern  articles  in  the 
treaty  which  have  been  required  both  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Potsdam  Surrender  Terms  and  by 
international  standards  of  justice.  Japan  has 
been  stripped  of  former  territory  which  she 
gained  as  a  result  of  aggression;  she  will  be  re- 
quired to  pay  damages  for  the  depredations  in- 
flicted upon  other  countries  by  her  armed  forces. 

However,  it  has  been  stipulated  that  these 
damages  shall  not  be  exacted  from  Japan  at  the 
expense  of  her  economy.  Rather,  she  will  be  ex- 
pected to  furnish  the  services  of  Japanese  people 
in  production,  technical  assistance,  salvaging,  and 
other  work  which  in  some  measure  will  compen- 
sate for  the  damages  done.  This  new  concept  of 
reparations  may  well  pave  the  way  toward  in- 
ci'eased  international  cooperation  and,  if  Japan 
is  wholehearted  and  sincere  in  her  efforts,  create 
an  atmosphere  of  friendship  that  would  have 
been  otherwise  impossible  to  achieve. 

Pacific  Security  Treaties 

With  this  in  mind,  I  would  like  to  dwell  briefly 
upon  the  concept  of  Pacific  security.  The  Japa- 
nese Peace  Treaty  is  the  keystone  of  the  arch  of 
collective  defense  in  the  Far  East.  Without  a  free 
and  independent  Japan,  it  would  be  difficult  and 
costly  to  maintain  the  security  of  the  Pacific  area. 

The  initiative,  talent,  and  ability  of  the  Jap- 
anese people — as  well  as  their  sincere  coopera- 
tion— are  essential  to  the  long-term  stability  of 
the  region.  However,  the  Mutual  Defense  Treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Philippines; 
the  Security  Treaty  between  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land, and  the  United  States;  and  the  Security 
Treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Japan  are 
important  and  necessary  adjuncts  to  the  system 
of  collective  defense  which  we  have  built  and 
uj)on  which  we  will  rely. 

These  treaties  are  based  upon  one  premise — the 
sure  conviction  that  no  nation  stands  alone  in  the 


Pacific.  It  is  this  conviction  which  gives  mean- 
ing to  the  treaties  and  which  welds  them  into  a 
system  which  will  do  more  to  promote  peace  and 
deter  aggression  in  the  Pacific  area  than  any  one 
nation,  acting  alone,  could  ever  hope  to  accom- 
plish. In  making  these  agreements,  each  nation 
recognizes  that  its  own  security  is  assured  only  so 
long  as  its  neighbor's  remains  out  of  danger. 

Other  Problems  Discussed 

I  do  not  want  to  leave  with  you  the  impression 
that  the  conclusion  of  these  four  treaties  settles 
all  the  problems  of  the  Pacific.  Actually  nothing 
could  be  more  unrealistic  than  an  attitude  on  the 
part  of  our  own  people  or  on  the  part  of  the  Jap- 
anese that  with  the  ending  of  the  state  of  war  and 
Japan's  resumption  of  her  sovereign  rights  as  a 
nation,  nothing  further  need  be  done.  Very  real 
problems  remain  for  the  United  States,  Japan,  and 
the  other  off-shore  areas  of  the  Pacific  if  they  are 
to  develop  soundly  and  maintain  their  integrity 
in  the  face  of  imperialistic  aggression. 

ECONOMY 

The  ending  of  the  state  of  war  does  not  solve 
Japan's  economic  problems.  Her  83  million 
people  contained  in  an  area  no  larger  than  Cali- 
fornia must  continue  to  live.  Under  the  Occu- 
pation this  was  made  possible  by  large-scale 
economic  aid  from  the  United  States,  aid  amount- 
ing to  nearly  2  billion  dollars.  That  aid  has  now 
ceased,  and,  if  Japan  is  to  survive,  she  must  manu- 
facture and  export  goods  which  can  be  exchanged 
for  food  and  raw  materials.  This  poses  serious 
problems  for  Japan  is  not  only  deficient  in  such 
vital  materials  as  rice,  coking  coal,  iron,  man- 
ganese, cotton,  wool,  rubber,  and  timber  but  has 
also  lost  her  former  markets  in  Manchuria  and 
other  parts  of  the  Chinese  mainland.  It  is  true 
that  the  war  in  Korea  has  given  a  stimulus  to 
Japanese  trade  and  enabled  Japan  to  earn  needed 
dollars  through  United  States  procurement  of 
supplies  for  its  forces  in  Korea.  However,  this 
condition  can  only  be  temporary,  and  in  the  long 
run  Japan  must  look  farther  afield  to  the  coun- 
tries of  Southeast  Asia  and  other  parts  of  the 
world  for  her  trade.  Her  one  advantage  in  facing 
the  problem  lies  in  the  relative  efficiency  of  her 
industry — particularly  her  managerial  talent  and 
her  skilled  labor.  However,  this  advantage  alone 
cannot  guarantee  Japan's  foreign  trade.  She  must 
have  access  to  raw  materials  and  markets. 

REARMAMENT 

A  further  problem  is  that  of  rearmament.  The 
Japanese  have  experienced  the  horrors  of  war  at 
first  hand — not  only  in  the  bombing  of  Hiroshima 
and  Nagasaki,  but  in  the  incendiary  raids  on 
Tokyo  and  every  other  city  and  town  of  any  in- 
dustrial importance.    They  have  experienced  the 
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anguish  of  waiting  in  vain  for  their  soldiers  to  be 
repatriated — up  to  the  present  the  Soviet  Union 
has  failed  to  return  to  Japan  or  otherwise  account 
for  well  over  300,000  prisoners  of  war.  They  have 
seen  how  a  military  clique  can  seize  control  of  the 
civil  government  and  under  the  guise  of  patriotism 
drive  a  nation  into  imperialism,  war,  and  disaster. 
They  also  know  the  economic  sacrifice  involved 
in  maintaining  military  forces. 

A  few  Japanese — particularly  those  who  have 
not  had  occasion  to  observe  the  wide  gulf  between 
the  official  statements  and  the  actual  practices  of 
the  Soviet  Union — would  like  to  put  their  heads 
in  the  sand  and  follow  a  neutralist  policy  in  the 
hope  that  Japan  might  be  overlooked.  Some  of 
these  persons  may  be  sincere,  but  they  are  obvi- 
ously lacking  in  perception.  They  have  appar- 
ently forgotten  the  fate  that  has  befallen  Poland, 
Hungary,  Czechoslovakia,  and  the  Chinese  main- 
land. They  have  misinterpreted  the  lesson  of 
Korea — one  which  clearly  demonstrates  the  aims 
of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  Far  East.  Fortunately, 
this  group  is  in  a  minority.  The  great  majority  of 
Japanese  realize  that  their  only  hope  lies  in  posi- 
tive measures  for  defense. 

RELATIONS  WITH  OTHER  POWERS 

Another  problem,  one  of  immediate  practical 
import,  lies  in  the  attitude  of  other  powers  toward 
Japan.  The  peace  settlement  with  Japan,  while 
opening  the  way  for  Japan's  return  to  the  inter- 


national family,  does  not  guarantee  that  the  scars 
of  war  are  all  healed.  Many  countries — particu- 
larly those  who  have  suffered  under  the  Japanese 
military  yoke — for  instance,  our  sister  Republic 
of  the  Philippines,  will  not  forget  their  experience 
for  many  years.  Others,  like  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  who  were  directly  threatened  by  a  Japa- 
nese invasion,  still  fear  that  in  some  way  or  other 
it  might  happen  again.  Japan  will  face  much 
latent  hostility  in  the  areas  where  she  made  war, 
and  only  a  patient  determination  on  the  part  of  the 
Japanese  people  to  follow  the  path  of  peace  and 
the  slow  healing  process  of  time  will  enable  Japan 
to  wipe  out  completely  her  record  of  the  past. 

These  are  the  main  problems,  then — the  neces- 
sity for  strengthening  Japan's  economy  through 
increased  foreign  trade,  the  need  for  rearmament 
for  defensive  purposes,  and  the  continuation  of 
the  healing  process  in  Japan's  relations  with  her 
neighbors — with  which  we  shall  all  be  concerned 
in  the  months  and  years  to  come.  So  far  as  we 
have  been  able,  we  have  sought  to  prepare  Japan 
for  her  new  responsibilities  and  through  this 
series  of  treaties  to  pave  the  way  for  stability  in 
the  Pacific.  I  believe  that  as  Americans  we  can 
take  just  pride  in  these  accomplishments.  Their 
lasting  success,  however,  will  depend  on  a  con- 
tinuing identity  of  interest  between  the  group  of 
nations  who  have  thus  expressed  their  faith  in  one 
another.  It  will  depend  upon  whether  each  of  us 
can  keep  that  faith. 


Administrative  Agreement  Negotiations  With  Japan 

Statement  by  Dean  Rusk 

Special  Ambassador  of  the  President 1 


I  was  greatly  honored  by  the  request  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  that  I  undertake 
this  mission  which  has  brought  me  once  again  to 
Japan.  My  respect  for  your  great  country  and 
for  the  role  which  it  can  play  in  our  modern  world 
community  and  my  strong  convictions  about  the 
essential  harmony  of  our  basic  national  interests 
add  to  the  satisfaction  which  I  feel  in  accepting 
this  mission  on  behalf  of  my  country.  We  feel 
ourselves  most  fortunate,  Mr.  Minister,2  that  the 


1  Made  at  the  opening  of  the  first  session  of  the  ad- 
ministrative agreement  negotiations  at  Tokyo  on  Jan.  29 
and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date.  President 
Truman  on  Jan.  23  appointed  Mr.  Rusk  as  his  special 
representative  with  the  personal  rank  of  Ambassador  to 
the  administrative  agreement  negotiations. 

2  Katsuo  Okazaki,  State  Minister  in  the  Japanese  Cab- 
inet. 


Government  of  Japan  has  seen  fit  to  ask  you  to 
serve  as  its  representative  in  our  discussions  and 
are  honored  to  be  associated  with  you  in  the  task 
which  is  now  before  us. 

May  I  express  at  the  beginning  my  understand- 
ing that  our  present  negotiations  are  on  a  govern- 
ment-to-government basis ;  that  we  are  to  consider 
matters  which  relate  to  the  period  which  begins 
with  the  coming  into  effect  of  the  peace  treaty  and 
the  restoration  to  Japan  of  its  full  sovereignty; 
and  that  these  present  negotiations  are  free  dis- 
cussions between  our  two  Governments  on  the  basis 
of  sovereign  equality.  This  does  not  mean  that 
the  responsibilities  of  the  Supreme  Commander 
for  the  Allied  Powers  are  modified  or  finished  in 
any  way  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  peace 
treaty ;  it  means,  however,  that  the  Supreme  Com- 
mander understands  and  agrees  with  the  view  of 
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my  Government  that  the  Japanese  Government  is 
free  to  participate  in  these  negotiations  and  is  free 
to  conclude  an  agreement  upon  its  own  responsi- 
bility. That  is  the  same  broad  basis  upon  which 
the  peace  treaty  and  the  security  treaty  themselves 
were  concluded  and  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  basis 
on  which  we  should  now  seek  a  mutually  satis- 
factory accord  on  administrative  arrangements. 

It  is  also  my  understanding,  Mr.  Minister,  that 
we  are  here  seeking  an  agreement  which  shall  be 
fully  known  to  and  understood  by  the  peoples  of 
our  two  countries.  The  close  association  of  our 
two  great  Nations  in  the  cause  of  peace  has  nothing 
in  it  to  be  concealed.  Fears  and  suspicions  which 
may  be  sown  by  those  who  are  trying  to  divide  us 
can  be  dissolved  by  complete  public  understanding 
of  what  it  is  we  shall  agree  to  do.  In  fact,  I 
believe  our  Governments  have  a  very  definite  re- 
sponsibility to  carry  out  a  positive  public  infor- 
mation program  in  this  field. 

As  our  delegation  sees  it,  our  present  task  is  to 
negotiate  an  administrative  agreement  between 
our  two  Governments  called  for  in  article  3  of  the 
security  treaty.3  We  should  like  to  work  out  an 
agreement  which  will  establish,  in  the  words  of  the 
security  treaty  itself,  "conditions  which  shall  gov- 
ern the  disposition  of  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  and  about  Japan." 

Since  our  point  of  departure  is  article  3  of  the 
security  treaty,  and  since  the  security  treaty  stands 
in  intimate  relation  to  the  peace  treaty,  we  believe 
our  work  here  should  be  conducted  within  and  be 
governed  by  the  broad  framework  of  these  two 
treaties,  both  of  which  have  been  ratified  by  Japan 
and  are  now  before  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  in  accordance  with  our  own  constitutional 
arrangements.  Another  important  agreement  in 
the  background  of  our  present  discussion  is  the 
exchange  of  notes  between  our  two  Governments 
on  September  8,  1951,4  concerning  continued  sup- 
port and  assistance  by  Japan  to  the  United  Nations 
forces,  in  the  words  of  the  exchange  of  notes,  "en- 
gaged in  any  United  Nations  action  in  the  Far 
East  after  the  Treaty  of  Peace  comes  into  force." 

With  the  coming  into  effect  of  the  Japanese 
peace  treaty,  it  is  entirely  clear  that  Japan  will 
take  its  place  in  the  world  community  as  a  sover- 
eign equal.  It  is  a  basic  factor  in  the  arrange- 
ments which  we  are  now  to  consider. 

The  highest  expression  of  sovereignty  in  our 
modern  world  community  is  not  found  in  uni- 
lateral freedom  of  action  which  disregards  the 
rights  of  others  or  which  places  in  jeopardy  the 
common  interests  upon  which  the  world  commu- 
nity is  founded.  The  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions states,  for  example,  that  "the  organization  is 
based  upon  the  principle  of  sovereign  equality  of 
all  its  members."  That  very  same  Charter,  how- 
ever, sets  forth  in  considerable  detail  agreed  limi- 
tations upon  unilateral  action  which  are  necessary 


'Bulletin  of  Sept.  17,  1951,  p.  464. 
*  Ibid.,  p.  465. 


to  accomplish  the  purposes  and  to  give  effect  t 
the  principles  of  the  Charter  itself. 

The  greater  the  nation  and  the  more  widesprea 
its  interests  and  responsibilities,  the  greater  ai 
its  obligations  to  respect  the  rights  of  its  neigl 
bors  and  to  act  in  such  a  way  as,  in  the  words  c 
the  Preamble  of  the  Japanese  peace  treaty,  t 
"cooperate  in  friendly  association,  to  promot 
their  common  welfare  and  to  maintain  interm 
tional  peace  and  security."  The  United  State 
for  example,  is  a  member  of  a  large  number  c 
international  organizations,  and  as  such  our  sovei 
eignty  is  exercised  in  continuous  process  of  joir 
action  and  cooperation  with  others.  At  the  pre; 
ent  time,  the  United  States  has  concluded  securit 
arrangements  with  almost  40  other  nations  in  a 
parts  of  the  world  in  a  significant  effort  to  estal 
lish  a  just  and  durable  peace.  In  emphasizing 
therefore,  our  regard  and  respect  for  the  fu 
sovereignty  which  Japan  will  enjoy  in  conse 
quence  of  its  Treaty  of  Peace,  I  would  wish  t 
register  our  view  that  it  is  no  infringement  c 
diminution  of  sovereignty  for  Japan  to  act  vo 
untarily  in  concert  with  others  to  give  effect  to  tl" 
great  principles  which  find  expression  in  th 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 


U.  S.  Approach  to  the  Administrative  Agreement 

The  security  treaty  between  the  United  Statt 
and  Japan  came  about  because  of  the  disarme 
state  of  Japan,  because  of  great  dangers  whic 
would  arise  both  for  Japan  and  for  the  rest  c 
us  if  Japan  should  be  left  defenseless,  and  in  ai 
knowledgment  of  the  desire  of  the  Government  ( 
Japan  that,  under  these  circumstances,  America 
armed  forces  be  retained  in  this  area.  In  the  Pr 
amble  of  the  security  treaty,  Japan  states  that 
desires,  as  the  provisional  arrangement  for  its  d 
fense,  that  the  United  States  should  maintai 
armed  forces  of  its  own  in  and  about  Japan  so  i 
to  deter  an  armed  attack  upon  Japan.  The  di 
position  of  such  forces  in  and  about  Japan,  at  tl 
request  of  Japan,  necessarily  involves  facility 
and  areas  for  use  of  such  forces.  Further,  it  I 
inherent  in  the  situation  that  such  force  must  ha-*! 
the  capability  of  carrying  out  its  military  missiol 
in  this  instance,  those  referred  to  in  article  1  q 
the  security  treaty.  Our  present  task,  therefor* 
appears  to  us  to  be  that  of  giving  practical  effe«i 
to  arrangements  which  are  implicit  in  the  agren 
ments  which  our  two  Governments  have  alreacB 
reached. 

Another  element  in  the  background  of  our  prel 
ent  work  is  the  expectation  expressed  in  the  sec\ 
rity  treaty  that  Japan  will  itself  increasing 
assume  responsibility  for  its  own  defense  again 
direct  and  indirect  aggression,  "always  avoidin 
any  armament  which  could  be  an  offensive  threa 
or  serve  other  than  to  promote  peace  and  securitl 
in  accordance  with  the  purposes  and  principles  a 
the  United  Nations  Charter." 
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The  administrative  agreement  which  we  have 
before  us  deals  with  arrangements  for  United 
States  forces  and  does  not  enter  into  such  meas- 
ures as  may  commend  to  the  Government  and  peo- 
ple of  Japan  for  their  own  defense. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  modern  world  the  steps 
which  have  to  be  taken  for  our  elementary  security 
involve  substantial  costs.  Speaking  for  my  own 
countrymen,  we  should  greatly  prefer  to  use  our 
resources  for  the  improvement  of  our  standards 
of  living,  for  the  social  and  cultural  development 
of  our  people  and  for  the  assistance  to  our  friends 
abroad  in  the  great  pursuits  of  peace.  It  is  a 
matter  of  concern  and  disappointment  that  the 
great  effort  of  the  world  community  to  establish 
peace  is  being  frustrated  by  the  appetites  and 
ambitions  of  those  who  now  constitute  a  serious 
threat  to  the  peace  of  the  world.  The  presence 
of  United  States  forces  in  and  about  Japan  will 
involve  costs,  and  we  believe  these  costs  should  be 
shared  upon  an  equitable  basis  in  the  light  of  our 
respective  abilities  to  bear  them. 

The  approach  of  the  United  States  to  the  ad- 
ministrative agreement  reflects  an  understanding 
regard  for  the  economic  and  social  well-being  of 
the  Japanese  people  and  for  the  special  problems 
which  you  will  face  in  restoring  a  prosperous  na- 
tion. We  shall  willingly  try  to  find  arrangements 
for  U.S.  forces  in  Japan  which  will  impose  the 
least  practicable  burden  upon  the  commercial,  in- 
dustrial, and  agricultural  processes  by  which  the 
Japanese  people  must  earn  their  livelihood.  Im- 
portant facilities  and  areas  are  being  constantly 
released  by  General  Ridgway,  and  his  repre- 
sentatives are  ready  to  work  closely  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Japanese  Government  to  find 
arrangements  which  bring  into  the  closest  har- 


mony possible  the  needs  of  the  Japanese  economy 
and  the  essential  requirements  of  our  forces. 

Hostile  propaganda  has  attempted,  Mr.  Minis- 
ter, to  misrepresent  cynically  and  falsely  the  pur- 
poses which  underlie  the  security  arrangements 
between  United  States  and  Japan.  Peace  is  a 
profound  desire  of  my  country.  To  achieve  it  we 
have  joined  in  building  the  United  Nations;  we 
have  poured  out  our  wealth — wealth  which  is  not 
unlimited — in  a  mighty  stream  to  help  repair 
devastation  and  to  meet  hunger  and  distress  which 
breed  disorder  and  war.  We  have  been  patient  in 
negotiations  and  ready  to  seek  solutions  to  out- 
standing problems  in  good  faith.  We  have  re- 
sisted the  violent  attacks  upon  the  peace  of  the 
world  in  the  hope  of  preventing  a  general  confla- 
gration arising  from  unchallenged  aggression. 
Our  initiative,  our  men,  and  our  material  re- 
sources have  been  used  in  an  effort  to  establish 
peace.  It  is  on  that  basis  that  we  have  sought 
and  welcomed  the  close  association  between  our- 
selves and  Japan.  No  one  who  if  prepared  to 
keep  the  peace  and  to  live  in  accordance  with  pur- 
poses and  principles  of  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter, would  take  exception  to  this  association  or  be 
anxious  about  its  meaning. 

I  have  no  doubt,  Mf.  Minister,  that  the  basic 
interests  of  our  two  countries  are  largely  the  same, 
that  the  peoples  of  our  two  countries  are  working 
for  the  security  of  their  homes,  a  chance  to  earn  a 
decent  living,  and  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  essen- 
tial rights  of  free  men.  It  is  in  recognition  of 
these  underlying  factors  that  we  are  happy  to 
meet  here  and  to  work  with  you  in  conclusion  of 
the  arrangements  which  will  mark  the  further 
cooperation  of  our  two  countries. 


Expansion  of  Point  Four  Activities  in  Africa  and  Near  East 


PROGRAM  IN  IRAN 

[Released  to  the  press  January  21] 

The  Point  Four  Program  in  Iran  will  be  greatly 
expanded  as  a  result  of  an  understanding  reached 
on  January  19.  An  exchange  of  notes  embodying 
the  general  scope  and  terms  of  the  expanded  pro- 
gram was  concluded  between  Prime  Minister 
Mosadeq  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Iran 
and  William  E.  Warne,  director  of  technical  coop- 
eration in  Iran,  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States. 

The  United  States  may  contribute  as  much  as 
$23,450,000  toward  the  program  of  technical  coop- 
eration and  economic  development  in  Iran  in  the 
current  fiscal  year,  compared  with  approximately 
$1,460,000  in  fiscal  year  1951. 


Specific  projects  to  be  undertaken  under  the 
terms  of  the  new  understanding  will  be  worked 
out  between  representatives  oi  the  United  States 
Government  and  the  individual  ministries  con- 
cerned, or  such  other  representatives  as  the  Prime 
Minister  may  designate. 

After  the  expanded  Point  Four  Program  had 
been  approved  by  the  Council  of  Ministers,  Mr. 
Mosadeq  immediately  appointed  a  four-man  com- 
mittee to  work  with  United  States  officials  in 
carrying  out  the  plan.  Members  of  the  new  com- 
mittee are  Mr.  Maleki,  Minister  of  Health,  chair- 
man; Mr.  Hesabi,  Minister  of  Education; 
Engineer  Taleghani,  Minister  of  Agriculture ;  and 
Mr.  Zangeneh,  Managing  Director  of  the  Plan 
Organization. 

It  is  expected  that  the  major  part  of  the  United 
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States  contribution  will  be  used  for  enlarging  and 
extending  the  rural  improvement  program  which 
is  already  under  way.  Ten  regional  centers,  of 
which  seven  are  already  in  operation,  help  to  de- 
velop specialized  services  in  agriculture,  health, 
sanitation,  and  education.  Teams  of  specialists 
work  among  the  people  of  the  villages,  helping 
them  dig  wells  for  clean  water,  obtain  better  seeds, 
improve  their  farming  methods,  make  better  use 
of  irrigation  water,  adopt  more  efficient  tools, 
establish  new  schools,  and  generally  improve  their 
standards  of  living  and  farming.  Iranian  tech- 
nicians work  with  the  Americans  assigned  to  these 
centers,  gaining  knowledge  and  skills  which  they 
in  turn  hand  on  to  other  villages  and  other  people. 

The  rural  improvement  program  is  the  basis 
of  Iran's  long-range  plan  for  raising  the  level 
of  food  production  and  the  health  and  living 
standards  of  the  people.  Point  Four  has  been 
assisting  in  this  program  under  a  memorandum 
of  understanding  between  the  two  Governments 
signed  October  19,  1950.1  The  agreement  set  up 
a  Joint  Commission,  consisting  of  five  Iranians 
and  four  Americans,  with  an  Iranian  chairman, 
which  continues  to  plan  and  carry  out  this  work. 

Also  under  consideration  is  the  use  of  approxi- 
mately 4  million  dollars  for  urgently  needed  in- 
dustrial rehabilitation  and  modernization.  The 
main  purpose  is  to  develop  small  industries  for 
processing  local  raw  products,  including  food  and 
housing  materials,  as  well  as  goods  and  equipment 
needed  for  economic  development. 

It  is  expected  that  about  250  thousand  dollars 
will  be  spent  on  training  (in  the  United  States 
or  at  regional  training  centers)  of  Iranian  na- 
tionals selected  by  their  Government. 

At  present,  62  American  technicians  and  admin- 
istrative personnel  are  working  in  Iran  on  the 
Point  Four  Program  under  the  direction  of  the 
Technical  Cooperation  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  State.  It  is  expected  that  by  the  end  of 
the  current  fiscal  year  there  will  be  more  than  150 
such  personnel  in  Iran.  The  great  majority  of 
these  will  be  technicians  in  the  fields  of  agricul- 
ture, public  health  and  sanitation,  and  education, 
working  directly  with  the  people  in  the  villages 
and  on  the  farms. 


AGREEMENT  WITH  LIBYA 

[Released  to  the  press  January  23] 

The  U.S.  Government  concluded  a  Point  Four 
General  Agreement  with  the  new  Government  of 
Libya,  on  January  21,  1952,  the  Department  of 
State  announced  on  January  23.  The  agreement 
was  signed  at  Tripoli  with  Andrew  G.  Lynch, 
Charge  d'Affaires,  signing  for  the  United  States 
and  Ali  Bey  Jerbi,  acting  Prime  Minister,  signing 
for  Libya. 


1  Bulletin  of  Oct.  30,  1950,  p.  703. 
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A  Point  Four  General  Agreement  had  been 
signed  with  the  Governments  of  Great  Britain 
and  France  on  June  15,  1951,  as  the  administrat- 
ing authorities  of  Libya  while  the  former  Italian 
colony  was  in  the  process  of  becoming  an  inde^ 
pendent  nation  under  the  auspices  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  agreement  signed 
with  the  Libyan  Government,  the  United  States, 
through  the  Technical  Cooperation  Administra 
tion  of  the  Department  of  State,  will  provide  ap- 
proximately 1  million  dollars  for  the  current  year 
to  assist  the  efforts  of  the  Libyan  people  to  better 
their  living  conditions.  The  Point  Four  pro- 
gram calls  for  improving  agricultural  production 
health  and  sanitation  conditions,  developing 
water  resources,  and  helping  the  Government 
establish  the  framework  of  a  sound  public  edu- 
cation system. 

John  W.  Jago,  a  career  employee  of  the  De- 
partment of  State,  was  appointed  on  November 
14,  1951,  to  direct  the  technical  cooperation  pro- 
gram in  Libya. 

Mr.  Jago  recently  returned  from  Libya  for  a 
short  period  of  consultation  with  officials  of  the 
Department  of  State  and  is  now  en  route  to  his 
post. 

The  Libyan  Government,  with  the  aid  of  th 
United  Nations  and  friendly  governments,  is 
establishing  a  Public  Development  and  Stabiliza 
tion  Authority  and  a  Finance  Corporatior 
to  carry  out  a  development  program  for  thi 
country. 

The  agricultural  program  will  be  developed 
around  a  farm  extension  service,  including  tht 
operation  of  demonstration  farms  in  agronomj 
and  stock  raising,  and  vocational  agricultural  ed 
ucation.  Vernon  D.  Bailey,  an  Office  of  Foreigr 
Agricultural  Relations  extension  specialist,  wh 
had  been  assisting  the  Government  of  El  Salva 
dor  in  developing  its  agricultural  extension  sin 
1947,  was  assigned  to  Libya  in  November  1951  tc 
be  chief  of  the  agricultural  improvement  program 

As  agriculture  in  Libya  is  handicapped  by  th 
scarcity  of  water,  a  program  for  developing  i 
greater  supph'  of  water  and  its  efficient  utiliza 
tion  will  be  carried  out.  A  study  will  be  mad 
by  a  water  and  soil  survey  team  of  U.S.  experts 

The  health  and  sanitation  program  will  be  car 
ried  out  mainly  by  treating  students  and  develop 
ing  a  program  of  instruction  in  the  public  school 
in  health  and  personal  hygiene;  and  by  team 
which  will  cany  out  control  programs  agains 
malaria,  tuberculosis,  trachoma,  and  other  disease* 
prevalent  in  Libya. 

Attention  will  be  given  also  to  helping  develo 
secondary  roads  in  certain  agricultural  region 
as  the  amount  of  arable  land  in  Libya  is  limitJ 
and  the  country's  dependence  on  agricultur 
makes  it  necessary  to  open  up  as  much  of  thj 
untapped  potential  farming  area  as  possible. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


U.S.  Lends  Support  to  Chinese  Charges  of  Soviet  Treaty  Violation 


Statement  by  John  Sherman  Cooper 
U.S.  Delegate  to  the  General  Assembly  x 


The  charges  by  the  Chinese  Government  against 
the  Soviet  Union  which  we  are  now  considering 
have  been  before  the  General  Assembly  for  more 
than  2  years.  From  the  time  the  Chinese  dele- 
gation first  introduced  this  question,  the  United 
States  has  taken  the  position  that  the  charges 
were  properly  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  it  has  supported  the  measures 
designed  for  their  investigation. 

The  Republic  of  China,  in  the  resolution  before 
us,  accuses  the  Soviet  Government  of  violating 
the  Chinese-Soviet  treaty  of  friendship  and  al- 
liance of  August  14,  1945.  Specifically,  it  charges 
that  the  Soviet  Union  obstructed  the  efforts  of  the 
Xational  Government  of  China  to  reestablish  its 
legitimate  authority  and  control  in  Manchuria, 
which  had  been  occupied  by  the  Japanese  forces. 
It  charges  also  that  the  Soviet  Union  gave  mili- 
tary and  economic  assistance  to  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists in  the  effort  that  they  were  making  to 
overthrow  the  National  Government,  when  it  had 
bound  itself  to  render  such  assistance  to  the 
Xational  Government. 

The  Republic  of  China  has  presented  a  very 
clear  issue  to  this  committee.  It  asks  the  General 
Assembly  to  determine,  on  the  basis  of  factual 
evidence,  that  its  charges  are  correct  that  the 
Soviet  Government  has  violated  the  treaty  of 
friendship  and  alliance  of  August  14,  1945. 

It  is  the  view  of  the  United  States  that  these 
charges  of  treaty  violation  against  the  Soviet 
Union  are  sustained  by  the  factual  evidence  given 
this  committee  by  Dr.  Tsiang  and  by  evidence 
available  to  us  from  non-Chinese  sources.  In 
consequence,  the  United  States  supports  a  deter- 
mination by  the  Assembly  that  the  Soviet  Union 
violated  the  Chinese-Soviet  treaty  of  August  14, 
1945. 


'Made  in  Committee  I  (Political  and  Security)  of  the 
General  Assembly  on  Jan.  28  and  released  to  the  press  on 
Jan.  31. 


U.S.  Belief  in  the  Sanctity  of  International  Treaties 

Beyond  the  issue  of  the  treaty  violation,  about 
which  I  shall  speak  later,  there  is  another  impor- 
tant question  which  I  know  this  committee  will 
consider.  That  question  is  whether  it  is  of  rele- 
vance or  value  for  the  United  Nations  to  make  a 
determination  of  a  treaty  violation  which  has  been 
an  accomplished  fact  for  several  years.  I  say 
that  it  is  the  position  of  the  U.S.  delegation  that 
a  determination  of  this  treaty  violation  is  relevant 
and  of  importance. 

In  the  first  place,  we  believe  that  the  sanctity 
of  international  treaties  is  of  tremendous  signifi- 
cance to  the  world.  Since  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  many  nations,  large  and  small,  have 
worked  toward  the  goal  of  an  international  sys- 
tem based  upon  law  and  order.  The  World  Court, 
the  International  Court  of  Justice,  the  League  of 
Nations,  and  now  the  United  Nations  are  evi- 
dences of  that  effort.  Experience  has  taught  us 
that  the  regime  of  law  and  peace  which  we  seek 
cannot  be  maintained  unless  nations  act  in  good 
faith  and  will  keep  their  word. 

It  is  one  of  the  great  tragedies  of  our  time  that 
during  these  years  when  this  great  effort  for  world 
order  has  been  made,  we  have  seen  many  solemn 
international  agreements  casually  violated  by  ag- 
gressive powers.  Treaties  of  nonaggression  and 
noninterference  have  been  used  as  deliberate 
camouflage  for  aggression  by  the  modern  total 
state.  Treaties  of  friendship  and  alliance  have 
been  cynically  ignored  by  aggressive  powers  as 
they  have  attacked  their  treaty  partners.  Many 
countries  have  placed  faith  in  the  word  of  power- 
ful states,  have  found  the  word  was  counterfeit, 
and  have  been  casualties  of  this  sinister  business. 

When  states  cannot  depend  upon  the  written 
pledges  of  other  states  with  which  they  have  en- 
tered into  treaties,  especially  treaties  of  non- 
aggression,  noninterference,  friendship  and 
alliance,  there  is  a  condition  which  can  degenerate 
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into  international  lawlessness  and  even  into  open 
warfare. 

This  resolution  will  not  roll  back  the  calendar. 
Determination  by  the  Assembly  that  the  Soviet 
Union  violated  the  treaty  of  1945  will  not  of  itself 
undo  what  has  taken  place  in  China,  nor  restore 
to  its  people  control  over  their  great  destiny.  But 
the  adoption  of  this  resolution  will  be  a  pro- 
nouncement by  the  United  Nations  of  its  insistence 
upon  the  solemnity  of  international  obligations 
and  its  concern  that  they  be  observed.  It  is  im- 
portant that  the  Assembly  express  its  moral  judg- 
ment on  the  violation  of  this  treaty  in  the  hope 
that  it  may  deter  other  treaty  violations  in  the 
future,  and  the  consequences  that  follow.  In  a 
larger  sense,  therefore,  the  General  Assembly,  in 
passing  upon  the  charges  submitted  by  the  Chi- 
nese delegation,  will  concern  itself  with  the  future 
as  well  as  with  the  past. 

Main  Elements  of  the  Chinese-Soviet  Treaty  of  1945 

The  breach  of  a  treaty  of  the  importance  of 
the  Chinese-Soviet  treaty,  considering  the  setting 
in  which  it  was  executed,  should  be  no  longer 
ignored. 

The  Chinese-Soviet  treaty  of  1945  was  a  pact  of 
enormous  importance  between  two  great  powers. 


Text  of  Chinese  Resolution 

U.N.  doc.  A/L.  76 
Adopted  Feb.  1,  1952 

The  General  Assembly, 

Considering  that  it  is  a  prime  objective  of  the 
United  Nations  "to  establish  conditions  under  which 
justice  and  respect  for  the  obligations  arising  from 
treaties  and  other  sources  of  international  law  can 
be  maintained", 

Noting  that  the  Republic  of  China  and  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  concluded  on  14  Au- 
gust 1945  a  Treaty  of  Friendship  and  Alliance  which 
provides,  inter  alia, 

(a)  That  the  Contracting  Parties  "agree  .  .  . 
to  act  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  mutual 
respect  for  each  other's  sovereignty  and  territorial 
integrity  and  non-intervention  in  each  other's  in- 
ternal affairs",  and 

(b)  That  "the  Soviet  Government  agrees  to  render 
China  moral  support  and  assist  her  with  military 
supplies  and  other  material  resources,  it  being  under- 
stood that  this  support  and  assistance  will  go 
exclusively  to  the  National  Government  as  the  Cen- 
tral Government  of  China", 

Finding  that  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics obstructed  the  efforts  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment of  China  in  re-establishing  Chinese  national 
authority  in  the  three  Eastern  Provinces  (Man- 
churia) after  the  surrender  of  Japan  and  gave 
military  and  economic  aid  to  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists against  the  National  Government  of  China, 

Determines  that  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  in  its  relations  with  China  since  the  sur- 
render of  Japan,  has  failed  to  carry  out  the  Treaty 
of  Friendship  and  Alliance  between  China  and  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  of  14  August 
1945. 


It  was  signed  on  the  very  day  Japan  surrendered 
The  bitter  war  which  the  Chinese  people  hadl 
waged  against  Japanese  imperialism  had  finally 
ended.  For  a  longer  time  than  any  other  people! 
the  Chinese  people,  led  by  the  National  Governr 
ment,  had  stood  firm  in  the  face  of  the  enemy! 
loyal  to  the  cause  of  Chinese  freedom  and  ini 
dependence.  From  their  heroic  resistance,  th<| 
Soviet  Union  itself  had  drawn  benefits.  One  ol 
the  effects  of  the  prolonged  struggle  of  Chiraj 
against  Japan  was  the  protection  of  the  Fail' 
Eastern  area  of  the  Soviet  Union  from  the  threal 
of  Japanese  aggression  at  a  time  when  the  Soviet 
armies  were  hard  pressed  in  the  West. 

The  treaty  was  a  series  of  arrangements  estab 
lishing  the  principles  and  conditions  which  woulc 
govern  Chinese-Soviet  relations  in  the  postwai 
period.  Those  general  principles  are  concisely 
stated  in  articles  V  and  VI  of  the  basic  document 

Article  V  stated : 

The  high  contracting  parties,  having  regard  to  the  in 
terests  of  the  security  and  economic  development  of  eacl 
of  them,  agree  to  work  together  in  close  and  friendl; 
collaboration  after  the  coming  of  peace,  and  to  act  ac 
cording  to  the  principles  of  mutual  respect  for  thei 
sovereignty  and  territorial  integrity,  and  of  noninter 
ference  in  the  external  affairs  of  the  contracting  parties 

Article  VI  stated : 

The  high  contracting  parties  agree  to  render  each  othe 
every  possible  economic  assistance  in  the  postwar  perioc 
with  a  view  to  facilitating  and  accelerating  reconstructio 
in  both  countries  and  to  contributing  to  the  cause  of  worl 
prosperity. 

The  notes  and  agreements  exchanged  on  th 
same  day  were  intended  to  carry  into  effect  th 
general  principles  of  the  treaty.  They  promise 
to  each  of  the  contracting  parties  certain  advai 
tages.  The  agreement  which  established  joii 
Chinese-Soviet  operation  of  the  Manchurian  trun 
railways  enabled  the  Soviet  Union  to  establish 
control  which  Dr.  Tsiang  has  told  us  meant  "cor 
trol  of  the  economic  life  of  the  region."  Othe 
agreements  permitted  the  Soviet  Union  speck 
rights  in  the  ports  of  Dairen  and  Port  Arthur. 

It  is  clear  that  the  treaty  gave  great  advantage 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  especially  in  terms  of  th 
extension  of  its  influence  into  Manchuria. 

In  making  these  great  concessions,  China  e? 
pected  the  friendship  and  cooperation  of  the  Sc 
viet  Union  in  the  execution  of  its  postwar  tasl 
The  National  Government  had  the  right  to  belie\ 
that  the  Soviet  Union  would  keep  its  pledge  t 
assist  it  in  reestablishing  its  authority  in  thoe 
areas  occupied  by  the  Japanese  forces,  and  in  th 
task  of  reconstruction  and  development.  V.  I 
Molotov,  Soviet  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  ha, 
given  this  promise  of  his  government  in  the  firs 
note  annexed  to  the  treaty : 

In  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  aforementiont 
treaty,  and  in  order  to  put  into  effect  its  aims  ar 
purposes,  the  Government  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  agrees  to  re 
der  to  China  moral  support  and  aid  in  military  suppli< 
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Mid  other  material  resources,  such  support  and  aid  to  be 
entirely  given  to  the  National  Government  as  the  Central 
Government  of  China. 

Throughout  the  treaty  and  notes  there  run  again 
and  again  the  Soviet  promises  of  respect  for  the 
sovereignty  and  territorial  integrity  of  China  and 
of  noninterference  in  its  internal  affairs. 

The  Soviet  representative  last  Saturday  re- 
fused to  face  the  issue  of  the  violation  of  these 
pledges  by  his  government.  He  argued  instead 
that  the  charge  had  no  validity  because,  he  said, 
Dr.  Tsiang  was  not  the  legal  representative  of  the 
people  of  China. 

But  the  status  of  the  Chinese  delegation  is  not 
an  issue  here.  And  in  any  event,  Mr.  Malik's 
thesis  is  devoid  of  morality  or  ethics.  H3  tells 
the  committee  in  effect  that  the  perpetrator  of  a 
crime  cannot  be  accused  of  wrongdoing  because  it 
is  claimed  that  the  victim  is  dead. 

The  Soviet  delegation  also  spoke  of  the  so-called 
corruption  of  the  National  Government,  as  though 
that  were  germane  to  the  issue  of  the  treaty  viola- 
tion. We  are  not  inquiring  into  the  morality  of 
the  National  Government,  although  the  record  dis- 
closes that  it  kept  its  treaty  promises  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  More  accurately,  it  is  an  inquiry  into  the 
morality  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Nor,  I  feel  sure, 
will  the  committee  be  diverted  by  Mr.  Malik's  run- 
of-the-mill  attack  on  the  United  States.  The  issue 
before  us  is  a  treaty  violation.  We  are  looking  for 
answers  to  certain  basic  questions. 

1.  Did  the  Soviet  Union  work  in  close  and 
friendly  collaboration  with  the  Chinese  National 
Government  ? 

2.  Did  it  provide  all  possible  economic  assist- 
ance to  the  National  Government? 

3.  Did  it  provide  the  National  Government  with 
moral,  material,  and  military  support  to  the  ex- 
fusion  of  all  other  political  groups  in  China? 

4.  Did  the  Soviet  Union  show  its  respect  for 
the  complete  sovereignty  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment of  China  over  Manchuria  ? 

Our  answer  is  that  the  Soviet  Government  did 
not  honor  these  commitments  and,  in  failing  to 
honor  them,  violated  the  Chinese-Soviet  treaty 
Df  1945. 

U.  S.  Corroboration  of  Chinese  Charges 

In  determining  our  answers  to  these  basic  ques- 
tions, we  rely  both  upon  unrefuted  evidence  pre- 
sented to  the  committee  by  the  Chinese  delegation 
ind  upon  our  own  independent  observation  at 
:he  time. 

Many  Americans  were  in  China  during  the 
oeriod  immediately  following  the  signing  of  the 
:reaty.  We  were  collaborating  with  the  Chinese 
National  Government  as  the  Central  Government 
if  China.  Later  on,  our  diplomatic  representa- 
tives tried  to  mediate  a  settlement  between  the 
Chinese  Nationalists  and  the  Communists,  so  that 
,oeace  would  be  restored  to  China.  Students  of 
Far  Eastern  affairs  are  also  familiar  with  the 


reports  of  General  Wedemeyer  and  the  Pauley 
Commission  which  went  into  Manchuria  in  1946. 

I  point  out  these  facts  to  show  that  the  United 
States  had  independent  sources  of  information 
in  China  during  the  early  postwar  years  and 
through  those  sources  can  corroborate  the  charge 
of  the  Chinese  delegation  that  the  Soviet  Union 
violated  the  treaty  of  1945. 

The  most  obvious  violation  of  the  treaty  of  1945 
was  the  looting  of  Manchuria  during  the  period 
of  Soviet  occupation.  This  was  more  than  a  vio- 
lation of  the  economic  promises  of  the  treaty.  It 
destroyed  the  very  basis  of  the  treaty. 

It  was  the  act  neither  of  a  friend  nor  an  ally. 

Disturbing  reports  of  removals  of  plant  equip- 
ment and  machinery  from  Manchuria  by  the 
Soviet  Union  began  reaching  the  United  States  in 
the  fall  of  1945.  Early  in  1946,  the  United  States 
protested  against  removals  from  the  Manchurian 
industrial  complex. 

The  Soviet  regime  was  contending  at  the  time 
that  it  was  entitled  to  take  out  so-called  Japanese 
"war  booty."  It  proceeded  to  remove  this  equip- 
ment before  any  decisions  had  been  taken  on  the 
question  of  Japanese  reparations,  without  con- 
sulting China  or  any  other  power  which  had 
fought  Japan,  and  with  utter  disregard  for  its 
disastrous  effects  on  the  Chinese  economy. 

To  get  the  facts  about  Japanese  assets  in  the 
area,  President  Truman  sent  a  mission  of  Ameri- 
can experts  to  Manchuria  in  the  summer  of  1946. 
One  objective  was  to  "prove  or  disprove  reports 
that  crippling  removals  had  been  made  from  the 
area."    What  they  found  was  appalling. 

Soviet  forces  entered  Manchuria  from  Siberia 
and  Outer  Mongolia  on  August  9,  1945.  Japan 
was  already  preparing  to  surrender.  In  Moscow, 
the  Chinese  and  Soviet  Governments  were  negoti- 
ating the  treaty  of  friendship  and  alliance  signed 
a  few  days  later.  Japanese  resistance  was  con- 
fined to  northern  Manchuria,  and  within  a  week 
it  ended. 

The  Pauley  report  stated  that : 

Southern  Manchuria,  which  contained  over  80  percent  of 
Manchurian  industries  was  taken  practically  unop- 
posed, and  with  little  if  any  damage.  There  was  ample 
opportunity  for  the  orderly  occupation  of  the  entire  area. 

The  Soviet  forces  occupied  an  area  whose  econ- 
omy was  in  great  part  intact  and  whose  industries 
were  active  and  of  great  significance  to  China. 
When  they  withdrew  in  the  spring  of  1946,  they 
left  much  of  Manchurian  industry  in  ruin. 

I  have  here  the  full  report  of  the  American  Mis- 
sion to  Manchuria,  headed  by  Ambassador  Edwin 
W.  Pauley.  It  is  a  lengthy  and  detailed  docu- 
ment covering  all  the  major  industries  of  Man- 
churia. It  includes  many  photographs  of  plants 
and  mines  stripped  of  essential  machinery. 

With  the  permission  of  the  chairman,  I  would 
like  to  read  a  few  excerpts  from  the  findings  of 
the  Pauley  Mission. 
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Upon  their  arrival  in  the  industrial  areas  of  Manchuria, 
the  Soviets  began  a  systematic  confiscation  of  food  and 
other  stockpiles  and  in  early  September  started  the 
selective  removal  of  industrial  machinery.  It  is  appar- 
ent that  they  planned  to  complete  these  removals  by  De- 
cember 3,  1945,  the  date  originally  set  for  the  withdrawal 
of  all  Soviet  military  forces  from  Manchuria. 

The  Soviets  did  not  take  everything.  They  concen- 
trated on  certain  categories  of  supplies,  machinery  and 
equipment.  In  addition  to  taking  stockpiles  and  certain 
complete  industrial  installations,  the  Soviets  took  by  far 
the  larger  part  of  all  functioning  power  generating  and 
transforming  equipment,  electric  motors,  experimental 
plants,  laboratories,  and  hospitals.  In  machine  tools, 
they  took  only  the  newest  and  best,  leaving  antiquated 
tools  behind.  In  the  old  Mukden  arsenal,  for  example, 
about  one-third  of  the  tools  were  taken.  While  in  the 
new  arsenal,  virtually  everything  was  taken  or 
demolished. 

Not  only  were  buildings  and  structures  damaged  by 
the  removal  of  the  equipment,  but  the  taking  of  some  key 
equipment,  such  as  generators  and  pumps  from  mines 
resulted  in  the  loss  of  current  production,  and  in  irrepar- 
able damage  to  the  mines  by  flooding.  The  removal  of 
power  facilities  not  only  halted  all  current  industrial  pro- 
duction, but  also  made  it  impossible  to  maintain  and 
protect  the  plants  themselves.  Water  works  and  sewage 
facilities  in  the  large  cities  were  made  inoperable  be- 
cause of  lack  of  power. 

By  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  damage  to  the  Man- 
churian  industrial  complex  occurred  during  the  Soviet 
occupation  and  was  primarily  due  to  Soviet  removals  of 
equipment,  and  to  Soviet  failure  to  preserve  order.  After 
the  Soviet  withdrawal,  Chinese  Communist  action  re- 
sulted in  further  damage  to  some  of  the  installations. 

The  Pauley  Mission  reported  that  the  Soviets 
removed  from  Manchuria  1,486  locomotives,  2,267 
passenger  cars,  and  27,320  freight  cars.  By  re- 
moving this  railway  property,  the  Soviet  Union 
had  clearly  violated  the  railway  agreement  under 
the  treaty.  In  summary,  as  the  result  of  Soviet 
removals  of  equipment  in  Manchuria,  it  was  esti- 
mated that  the  capacity  of  the  electric-power  in- 
dustry was  reduced  by  71  percent.  Coal  produc- 
tion was  reduced  by  90  percent;  steel  production 
by  57  percent;  pig  iron  by  71  percent;  railway- 
shop  capacity  by  50  percent;  the  metal-working 
industry  by  80  percent;  aluminum  manufacturing 
was  completely  incapacitated ;  telephone  and  tele- 
graph installations  were  50  percent  removed  or 
destroyed;  laboratory  installations  were  90  per- 
cent removed  or  destroyed. 

The  Commission  reached  the  following  con- 
clusions : 

In  Manchuria  the  confiscation  and  removal  of  food 
stocks,  the  destruction  attendant  upon  and  following  the 
removals  of  machinery,  the  almost  complete  halting  of 
productive  effort  with  no  regard  for  the  harmful  effects 
upon  the  Chinese  population,  all  indicate  that  there  were 
long-range  strategic  reasons  behind  the  Soviet  actions. 
The  chaos  caused  by  the  Soviets  has  produced  a  con- 
dition of  instability  both  politically  and  economically 
which  will  take  a  long  time  to  correct.  It  left  a  populace 
hungry,  cold,  and  full  of  unrest. 

In  its  appraisal  of  damages,  the  report  stated 
that  "two  billion  U.S.  dollars  is  considered  to  be 
a  conservative  estimate  of  the  damage  resulting 
from  the  Soviet  occupation." 

But  the  repercussions  of  this  Soviet  policy  were 


much  wider.  Manchuria  was  a  place  from  which 
the  rehabilitation,  development  and  unification  of 
China  could  logically  have  been  started.  The  de- 
sl ruction  of  its  industrial  potential  was  a  body 
blow  to  the  economic  welfare  of  the  Chinese  peo- 
ple and  their  government. 

Soviet  Obstruction  in  Manchuria 

Now,  let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  other  as- 
pect of  the  "close  and  friendly  collaboration" 
which  the  Soviet  Union  gave  to  the  National  Gov- 
ernment. How  did  the  Soviet  Union  assist  the 
National  Government  in  its  effort  to  reestablish  its 
authority  in  Manchuria  ?  How  did  it  observe  its 
obligation  to  provide  "moral  support  and  aid  in 
military  supplies  and  other  natural  resources,  such 
support  and  aid  to  be  entirely  given  to  the  National 
Government  as  the  Central  Government  oi 
China?" 

Here,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  refer  tc 
the  report  of  Lieutenant  General  Wedemeyer  tc 
President  Truman  on  September  19,  1947.  This 
report,  you  may  remember,  was  critical  of  th( 
National  Government  on  some  grounds.  For  tlia 
reason,  the  Soviet  delegation  sometimes  uses  it  fc 
quotation. 

I  repeat  that  we  are  not  concerned  here  with  thi 
failings  of  a  government,  but  with  the  evidenc 
of  a  treaty  violation  placed  before  the  Assembly 

The  Wedemeyer  report  refers  specifically  to  vio 
lations  by  the  Soviet  Union  of  both  the  letter  anc 
the  spirit  of  the  Chinese-Soviet  treaty  of  1945 
Contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  treaty,  it  found  foi! 
example  that  the  Soviet  Government  had  showi 
"no  evidence  of  a  conciliatory  or  cooperative  atti 
tude."  In  particular,  Soviet  actions  in  Man 
churia  had  strengthened  the  position  of  the  Chi 
nese  Communist  forces  "with  political,  economi< 
and  military  repercussions  on  the  National  Gov) 
ernment's  position  both  in  Manchuria  and  in  Chin* 
proper."  These  actions  had  made  peace  and  sta 
bility  in  China  more  difficult.  Let  me  quote  briefly 
from  the  Wedemeyer  report : 

The  Chinese  Government's  position  in  Manchuria  ha 
been  seriously  weakened  by  Soviet  actions.  In  spite  o 
the  Sino-Soviet  treaty  of  1945  and  its  related  document 
the  Soviet  Union  has  hindered  the  efforts  of  the  Chines 
Government  to  restore  its  control  over  Manchuria,  ha 
not  given  the  "moral  support  and  aid  in  military  supplie 
and  other  material  resources"  provided  for  in  these  docu 
ments  and  has  not  permitted  the  Chinese  Governme: 
freely  to  take  over  the  civil  administration  of  Dairen  am 
the  Port  Arthur  area.  Rather,  the  Soviet  Union  has  as 
sisted  the  Chinese  Communists  in  Manchuria  by  the  tind 
ing  of  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops  and  by  makin. 
available,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  large  quantitii 
of  surrendered  Japanese  equipment.  Soviet  machin 
tions  in  Western  Sinkiang  and  among  the  Mongols  ha 
further  embarrassed  the  Chinese  Government.  In  brie: 
the  Soviet  Union  has  given  no  indication  of  any  effort 
assist  the  Chinese  Government  and  has,  instead,  take 
action  which  has  aided  the  Chinese  Communists  i: 
Manchuria. 

Now  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  Avere 
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Chinese  Communist  military  forces  in  Manchuria 
at  the  time  of  the  Japanese  surrender.  Moving  in 
luring  the  early  period  of  the  Soviet  Occupation, 
they  were  permitted  to  become  an  important  mili- 
tary factor.  On  the  other  hand,  as  Dr.  Tsiang 
stated,  the  early  entry  of  Chinese  Government 
forces  was  prevented  by  the  Soviet  refusal  to  per- 
mit their  use  of  Dairen  as  a  port  of  entry,  and  the 
obstruction  of  their  movement  by  rail,  sea,  and 
airlift.  Further,  their  entry  was  blocked  by  the 
delay  in  the  Soviet  withdrawal,  long  beyond  the 
time  promised  by  Marshal  Stalin. 

The  net  effect  of  this  obstruction  was  to  allow 
the  Chinese  Communists  an  opportunity  to  build 
up  their  forces  in  Manchuria. 

Summary  of  Factors  Sustaining  the  Chinese  Position 

Thus,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  can  be  determined  from 
facts  that  the  Soviet  Government  violated  its  1945 
treaty  of  friendship  and  alliance  with  China.  Its 
actions  in  Manchuria  alone  sustain  the  case  made 
by  the  Chinese  delegation.  Pledged  to  friend- 
ship and  alliance,  the  Soviet  Union  was  hostile. 
Pledged  to  assist,  it  refused  assistance.  Pledged 
to  cooperate,  it  obstructed.  Pledged  to  provide 
material  resources,  it  gave  none,  but  seized  those 
of  China.  Pledged  to  support  the  legal  Govern- 
ment of  China,  it  gave  its  aid  to  the  Communist 
armies. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  turn  again  to  the  question 
of  the  relevance  of  a  determination  of  the  violation 
,of  the  treaty  by  the  Soviet  Union.  I  state  again 
ithat  the  United  States  holds  that  this  determina- 
tion is  of  value.  We  should  emphasize  that  stand- 
ards of  right  and  wrong  must  be  applied  to  great 
and  small  nations  alike. 

The  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  violated  provi- 
sions of  the  Chinese-Soviet  treaty  immediately 
after  it  was  signed  strongly  suggests  that  it  never 
.meant  to  honor  the  treaty  at  all.  This  would  not 
be  inconsistent  with  other  Soviet  actions  taken  in 
the  face  of  solemn  treaty  and  other  commitments, 
such  as  the  absorption  of  the  Baltic  States,  the  in- 
vasion of  Finland,  and  various  provisions  of  the 
Potsdam  agreement.  Earlier  during  the  present 
isession,  the  Assembly  received  a  great  volume  of 
evidence  of  Soviet  violations  of  agreements  with 
Yugoslavia,  following  the  latter's  expulsion  from 
[the  Cominform.  Other  treaty  violations  by  the 
[Soviet  Government  could  be  cited.  The  violation 
of  the  Chinese-Soviet  treaty  of  1945  is  simply  one 
.more  indication  that  the  Soviet  Union  cynically 
disregards  its  treaty  commitments  when  such  con- 
duct serves  its  own  ends. 

The  history  of  this  treaty  is  of  the  greatest  sig- 
nificance to  the  General  Assembly.  Its  violation 
I  helped  to  start  a  chain  of  events  of  direct  concern 
to  the  United  Nations. 

Manchuria,  controlled  by  Communist  China  and 

'  in  which  the  Soviet  Union  had  attained  a  position 

of  great  influence,  was  used  as  a  staging  area  from 


which  there  came  Korean  forces  as  spearhead  divi- 
sions of  the  North  Korean  Army  when  it  invaded 
the  Republic  of  Korea.  The  tanks,  and  heavy 
artillery,  included  in  the  deliveries  to  North  Korea 
in  April  and  May  1950,  came  over  the  railway  by 
way  of  Mukden  and  Antung,  Manchuria. 

Following  the  North  Koreans,  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists themselves  came  from  their  Manchurian 
staging  area  to  enter  the  Korean  war.  Indeed, 
less  than  a  year  after  the  signing  of  the  second 
Chinese-Soviet  treaty  of  alliance — the  treaty 
signed  by  Moscow  and  the  Chinese  Communists  in 
February  1950 —  the  Chinese  Communists  had  in- 
vaded a  neighboring  country  in  defiance  of  the 
United  Nations  and  were  condemned  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  as  having  themselves  engaged  in 
aggression. 

Nor  can  we  predict  where  the  chain  of  events 
will  stop.  Immediately  after  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists came  to  power,  they  began  to  talk  of  "lib- 
erating" other  Far  Eastern  countries  in  the  name 
of  the  International  Communist  Movement  headed 
by  the  Soviet  Union. 

On  January  3  in  the  First  Committee  of  this 
Assembly  Mr.  Vyshinsky  made  certain  allegations 
concerning  my  Government  and  other  members  of 
the  United  Nations.  In  that  statement  the  Soviet 
representative  said : 

It  is  the  Chinese  People's  Republic  which  is  the  victim 
of  aggression  and  which  is  subjected  to  danger  day  by  day 
and  minute  by  minute  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
and  its  allies. 

He  went  on  to  say  that  the  American  command 
is  busy  transferring  Kuomintang  troops  from 
Taiwan  to  Thailand  and  to  the  western  part  of 
Burma;  that  the  United  States  is  busy  preparing 
large-scale  military  operations  on  the  border  of 
the  Chinese  People's  Republic  through  the  mili- 
tary occupation  of  certain  states ;  that  the  United 
States  plans  to  maintain  Chinese  Nationalist 
troops  on  the  border  of  Thailand,  Burma,  Vietnam, 
and  Yunnan  province  in  preparation  for  new  ag- 
gressive acts  against  the  Chinese  People's  Re- 
public and  other  states  in  that  area.  Referring 
to  Korea,  he  stated  that  the  United  States  will 
declare  that  these  illegal  acts  are  defensive  meas- 
ures against  Chinese  Communist  aggression  and 
that  they  indicate  a  plan  to  have  the  defensive  acts 
of  the  Chinese  Communists  branded  as  aggressive 
acts  in  the  future  as,  he  says,  they  were  in  Korea. 

It  is  with  considerable  reluctance  that  my  Gov- 
ernment feels  compelled  to  repeat  and  give  fur- 
ther currency  to  these  Soviet  allegations.  Need- 
less to  say  they  are  entirely  false  and  without 
foundation.  If  we  refer  at  all  to  the  Soviet  rep- 
resentative's recent  statements,  it  is  because  my 
Government  and  the  peoples  of  the  world  are  con- 
cerned over  the  possible  significance  which  this 
statement  might  have  for  the  future  of  interna- 
tional peace.  The  world  well  remembers  that 
there  were  similar  charges  of  aggression  in  Korea 
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leveled  against  the  United  States  and  other  free 
governments  by  the  Soviet  representatives  and 
other  Communist  spokesmen  in  an  effort  to  justify 
Communist  aggression  in  Korea.  Do  the  false 
charges  made  by  the  Soviet  representative  on 
January  3  presage  Communist  aggression  in  In- 
dochina or  Thailand  or  Burma?  Would  the 
Soviet  representative  then  say  that  such  action  is 
"defensive"  against  "aggression"  by  my  Govern- 
ment and  other  governments  of  the  free  world, 
charges  which  the  Soviet  representative  has 
already  fabricated? 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  the  peace-loving  states 
represented  here  must  share  the  concern  of  my 
Government  over  the  threat  of  further  Communist 
aggression  in  Asia  which  may  be  latent  in  the 


Soviet  representative's  statement  of  January  3. 
At  this  time  I  must,  on  instructions  of  my  Gov- 
ernment, state  clearly  that  any  such  Communist 
aggression  in  Southeast  Asia  would,  in  the  view 
of  my  Government,  be  a  matter  of  direct  and 
grave  concern  which  would  require  the  most 
urgent  and  earnest  consideration  by  the  United 
Nations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  not  dealing  with  an  aca- 
demic exercise.  The  treaty  violation,  it  is  true, 
is  an  accomplished  fact,  but  its  consequences  are 
still  with  us.  The  United  Nations  should  pro- 
nounce a  judgment  on  the  side  of  international 
law  and  order.  This  judgment  can  be  rendered 
by  the  passage  of  the  resolution  presented  to  us 
by  the  Chinese  delegation. 


U.S.  Urges  Support  for  New  Plan  of  Assistance  to  Palestine  Refugees 


Statement  by  Philip  C.  Jesswp 

U.S.  Delegate  to  the  General  Assembly  1 


We  have  now  come  to  the  question  of  deciding 
upon  the  directive  which  the  General  Assembly 
should  give  to  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  concerning 
its  further  work.  We  are  vitally  concerned  with 
the  welfare  of  these  homeless  people.  We  are 
concerned  with  the  question  of  how  to  improve 
their  lot — how  to  give  them  hope  and  encourage- 
ment. A  brighter  future  must  await  them.  At 
the  moment,  these  875,000  refugees  are  homeless. 
It  seems  indisputable  that  something  can  be  done 
to  improve  their  lot  and  to  prepare  them  for  a 
fuller  life  in  whatever  community  they  may  even- 
tually resume  permanent  residence. 

As  has  been  indicated  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  in  the  announcement  which  he  has  just 
made,  the  four  sponsors  of  the  resolution  which 
was  tabled  on  January  16,  having  ascertained  that 
some  of  the  language  was  subject  to  misinterpre- 
tation, have  welcomed  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
that  resolution  with  some  of  their  colleagues. 
Pending  the  conclusion  of  this  reconsideration, 
I  shall  confine  myself  to  discussing  the  general 
problem  as  presented  to  the  committee  by  the 
reports. 

We  are  dealing  with  a  humanitarian  question 
here  in  this  committee  now.  In  my  country,  when 
we  learn  that  somewhere  in  the  world  a  devastat- 


1  Made  in  the  Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee  on  Jan.  17  and 
released  to  the  press  by  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  United 
Nations  on  the  same  date. 
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fing  flood  or  other  great  catastrophe  of  nature  has 
made  refugees  of  hundreds  or  thousands  of  peo- 
ple, we  do  not  stop  to  debate  whether  the 
catastrophe  might  have  been  averted.  We  help 
those  who  are  in  trouble.  The  facts  of  history 
show  that  when  Americans  know  about  misery 
and  want,  their  hearts  go  out  to  the  people  in 
distress. 

I  cite  the  case  of  my  own  countrymen  because  • 
it  is  a  case  I  know.     But  I  am  equally  sure  that  j 
the  great  humanitarian  instincts  which  ennoble  I 
the  human  race  are  the  same  in  every  country. 

With  respect  to  the  problem  before  us,  who 
among  us  will  say  that  we  shall  let  human  beings ; ) 
suffer  and  die  while  we  study  and  assess  the  causes 
of  their  suffering?     In  fact,  the  history  of  thejl 
United  Nations  effort  and  aid  to  the  Palestine  I 
refugees  shows  that  peoples  everywhere  have  re-  J 
sponded  to  the  human  need  as  their  hearts  inclined 
them  and  as  their  capacities  permitted.     Some 
have  been  able  to  give  money  or  the  services  of 
devoted  men  and  women,  or  clothing,  or  food,  orj 
transportation,  or  housing,  or  blankets,  or  aid  in 
administration.     Those  who  are  located  in  prox- 
imity to  the  refugees  can  aid  in  ways  which  are 
not  open  to  others  of  us  who  are  located  at  a  dis- 
tance and  have  no  governmental  authority  on  the 
spot   where   the   unfortunate   people   are   to   be 
found.     If  one  has  authority  to  say  to  this  man 
go  and  he  goeth  and  to  that-  man  come  and  he' 
cometh,  surely  that  one  will  say  come  and  go  in: 
aid  of  the  refugees  who  are  at  our  threshold.    And 
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if  one  is  at  a  distance  from  the  scene,  available  re- 
sources will  be  placed  at  the  disposition  of  those 
who  are  ready  and  willing  to  assume  the  burden 
of  wise  and  careful  administration. 

Special  Report  Made  by  the  U.N.  Relief 
and  Works  Agency 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  glad  to  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  pay  tribute  to  all  who  have  participated  in 
this  humanitarian  enterprise— to  Mr.  Blandf ord, 
who  has  borne  the  labor  and  heat  of  the  day  in  the 
service  of  his  fellow-men;  to  his  colleagues  and 
staff;  to  the  many  voluntary  humanitarian  and 
religious  agencies  and  to  the  specialized  agencies 
of  the  United  Nations,  and  Unicef,  all  of  whom 
have  contributed  immeasurably  to  the  welfare  of 
the  refugees. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  was  pointed  out  to  us  by 
the  director  in  his  statement  yesterday,  the  com- 
mittee has  before  it  two  reports  on  assistance  to 
Palestine  refugees.  The  first  is  the  report  of  Mr. 
Blandford,  as  director  of  the  United  Nations  Re- 
lief and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees 
in  the  Near  East.  That  is  Doc.  Supp.  No. 
16/A/1905.  The  second  is  the  Special  Report  of 
the  Director  and  the  Advisory  Commission  of  the 
Agency,  which  is  Doc.  Supp.  No.  16A/1905/Add.l, 
which  under  the  resolution  of  December  8,  1949, 
is  composed  of  representatives  of  four  countries. 

The  United  States  delegation  is  impressed  by 
the  graphic  manner  in  which  the  report  of  the 
director  presents  the  refugee  problem  and  by  its 
clarity  and  insight.  I  am  sure  the  members  of  the 
committee  appreciated  the  significance  of  his  state- 
ment yesterday  that  "the  refugees  have  had  a 
measure  of  shelter  from  the  storms  of  controversy 
as  well  as  from  the  storms  of  nature." 

I  think  that  the  director's  report  provides  usi 
with  the  material  for  a  thorough  and  sympathetic 
appreciation  of  the  problem  of  the  refugees.  The 
following  passage  is  a  striking  summary  of  the 
situation: 

Today,  after  nearly  three  years,  the  refugees  are  still 
scattered  over  100,000  square  miles  of  territory  in  five 
different  countries ;  still  dependent  on  relief  and  without 
knowledge  of  the  future ;   the  victims  of  circumstances 

■  they  are  unable  to  grasp.  Legally,  humanly,  and  economi- 
cally speaking,  they  are  little  better  off  than  they  were 
when  they  first  left  Palestine,  since  against  the  sporadic 
and  low-paid  work  that  some  of  them  have  found  must 

'  be  set  the  exhaustion  of  the  resources  that  others  man- 
aged to  bring  out. 

The  plan  envisaged  in  the  special  report  which 
is  before  us  is  not  so  much  a  new  plan  as  the  logical 
development  of  previous  efforts  by  the  agency  in 
the  light  of  its  experience.  The  underlying  con- 
sideration in  the  creation  of  Unrwa  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  was  the  hope  that  employment  of 
i  refugees  on  constructive  projections  would  arrest 
the  demoralizing  effects  of  long-continued  relief 
and  the  development  of  a  professional  refugee 
mentality.    It  was  further  hoped  to  reduce  the 


number  of  persons  on  relief  to  those  unable  to 
work.  Thus  the  cost  of  relief  would  be  reduced 
to  a  point  where  host  governments  could  continue 
it  without  international  assistance.  With  that  in 
view  a  phase  of  public  works — such  as  road  build- 
ing, afforestation  and  a  miscellaneous  variety  of 
smaller  projects — was  undertaken. 

Uncertainties  as  to  the  availability  of  funds 
hampered  the  development  of  plans  and  projects. 
The  desired  results  of  reducing  permanently  the 
relief  rolls  were  not  achieved  during  this  phase. 
However,  a  new  note  of  activity  was  injected  in 
the  refugee  picture  and  a  valuable  experience  was 
gained.  As  a  result  of  this  experience  it  became 
clear  that  all  refugees  cannot  find  homes  and  jobs 
in  the  immediate  areas  where  they  are  now  located. 
There  must  be  movement  from  the  sites  of  present 
refugee  camps  to  areas  of  greater  economic  op- 
portunities. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  resolution  of  the  last 
General  Assembly  which  was  adopted  without  a 
single  dissenting  vote  outlined  the  work  of  Unrwa 
for  the  ensuing  year  and  expressed  the  belief  that 
"the  reintegration  of  the  refugees  into  the  economic 
life  of  the  Near  East,  either  by  repatriation  or  re- 
settlement is  essential  for  the  time  when  interna- 
tional assistance  is  no  longer  available.1'  Em- 
phasis was  thus  placed  on  works  leading  to  rein- 
tegration rather  than  temporary  employment  on 
public  works. 

I  think  it  might  be  well  to  consider  the  meaning 
of  this  word  "reintegration."  In  paragraph  112 
of  his  report,  the  director  says  it  "can  be  broadly 
interpreted  as  the  building  of  homes  in  areas  which 
would  permit  the  refugee  to  become  self-support- 
ing, without  prejudicing  rights  to  repatriation  or 
compensation  in  accordance  with  other  General 
Assembly  resolutions." 

New  Plan  Would  Grant  More  Freedom  to  Refugees 

The  plan  contained  in  the  special  report  lays 
the  ground  on  a  broader  basis  for  a  sound  endur- 
ing investment  in  the  reintegration  contemplated 
by  the  resolution  of  the  last  General  Assembly. 
The  refugee  who  cooperates  in  the  plan  does  not 
forfeit  his  freedom  of  action.  At  the  end  of  the 
period  he  will  retain  his  freedom  of  choice.  He 
will  be  free  to  choose  whether  to  stay  where  he  is 
located  or  to  settle  elsewhere  according  to  the  pos- 
sibilities which  may  become  open  to  him.  In  the 
meantime,  he  will  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
acquire  more  varied  skills  and  also  capital  needed 
for  what  he  may  want  to  do  later  on. 

Needless  to  say,  the  plan  cannot  succeed  with- 
out the  cooperation  of  the  refugees  themselves 
and  of  the  countries  in  which  they  are  now 
located. 

This  will  require,  for  instance,  willingness  on 
the  part  of  governments  concerned  to  reach  agree- 
ment with  the  Agency  on  specific  projects  in- 
cluding the  making  available  of  public  lands.    To 
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U.S.,  U.K.,  French,  and  Turkish 
Draft  Resolution 

U.N.  doc.  A/L.  59 
Adopted  Jan  26,  1952 

The  General  Assembly 

Recalling  its  Resolution  302  (IV)  of  8  December 
1949  as  amended  by  Resolution  393  (V)  of  2  Decem- 
ber 1950, 

Having  Examined  the  report  of  the  Director  of 
the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for 
Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near  East  (A/1905)  and 
the  special  joint  report  of  the  Director  and  Advisory 
Commission  of  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works 
Agency  (A/1905/Add.l), 

Having  Considered  the  three-year  programme  of 
relief  and  reintegration  recommended  by  the  Direc- 
tor and  Advisory  Commission  of  the  United  Nations 
Relief  and  Works  Agency, 

1.  Commends  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Works  Agency  for  the  development  of  a  constructive 
programme  which  will  contribute  effectively  to  the 
welfare  of  the  refugees ; 

2.  Endorses,  without  prejudice  to  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  11  of  Resolution  194  (III)  of  11  Decem- 
ber 1948,  or  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  4  of 
Resolution  393  (V)  of  2  December  1950  relative  to 
reintegration  either  by  repatriation  or  resettlement, 
the  programme  recommended  by  the  United  Nations 
Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  the  relief  and  rein- 
tegration of  Palestine  refugees,  which  envisages  the 
expenditure  of  $50  million  for  relief  and  $200  mil- 
lion for  reintegration,  over  and  above  such  contri- 
butions as  may  be  made  by  local  governments  to  be 
carried  out  over  a  period  of  approximately  three 
years  starting  as  of  1  July  1951 ; 

3.  Recognizing  the  concern  of  the  United  Nations 
in  the  problem  of  the  Palestine  refugees,  Urges 
the  governments  of  the  countries  in  the  area  to 
assist,  with  due  regard  to  their  constitutional  proc- 
esses, in  the  carrying  out  of  this  programme  and  to 
extend  to  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works 
Agency,  a  subsidiary  organ  established  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  their  co-operation  in  the  elaboration 
of  specific  projects,  and  in  the  general  performance 
of  its  functions; 

4.  Invites  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works 
Agency  to  explore  with  the  governments  concerned 
arrangements  looking  toward  their  assuming  admin- 
istration of  reintegration  projects  at  the  earliest 
possible  date ; 

5.  Requests  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works 
Agency  to  explore  with  the  governments  concerned 
the  desirability  and  practicability  of  transferring 
the  administration  of  relief  to  those  governments  at 
the  earliest  possible  date,  and  considers  that  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  should 
continue  to  carry  the  cost  of  the  supply  programme, 
subject  to  paragraphs  2  and  6,  and  to  provide  assist- 
ance for  the  health,  welfare,  and  education  pro- 
gramme along  with  the  duty  of  making  such  inspec- 


tion, and  such  verification  of  accounts  as  may  be 
necessary ; 

6.  Considers  that  relief  expenditures  should  be 
reduced  in  suitable  proportion  to  reintegration 
expenditures ; 

7.  Decides  that  the  amount  of  $20  million  provided 
in  Resolution  393  (V)  of  2  December  1950  should  be 
increased  to  $27  million  for  direct  relief  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  30  June  1952 ; 

8.  Decides  that  consequent  upon  paragraph  2 
above,  the  amount  of  $30  million  provided  in  Reso- 
lution 393  (V)  of  2  December  1950  for  reintegration 
should  be  increased  to  not  less  than  $50  million,  and 
credited  to  the  reintegration  fund  provided  for  in 
that  Resolution  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  30  June 
1952; 

9.  Approves  the  budget  recommended  by  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  the 
fiscal  year  1  July  1952  to  30  June  1953,  of  the  equiva- 
lent of  $118  million  of  which  $100  million  shall  be 
available  for  reintegration  and  $18  million  for  relief ; 

10.  Authorizes  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Works  Agency  to  transfer  funds  allocated  for  relief 
to  reintegration ; 

11.  Urges  the  Member  Governments  to  make  vol- 
untary contributions  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
carry  through  to  termination  the  programme  set 
forth  in  paragraph  2  above ; 

12.  Requests  that  negotiations  regarding  contri- 
butions for  the  proposed  three-year  programme  be 
carried  out  by  the  Negotiating  Committee  for 
Extra-budgetary  Funds  established  by  the  Resolu- 
tion adopted  at  the  352nd  meeting  of  the  General 
Assembly  on  7  December  1951 ; 

13.  Expresses  its  appreciation  of  the  assistance 
afforded  to  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works 
Agency  by  the  specialized  agencies  and  the  United 
Nations  International  Children's  Emergency  Fund 
and  urges  them  to  render  all  services  possible  to 
strengthen  the  programme  of  refugee  relief  and 
reintegration ;  and  to  co-operate  with  the  Secretary- 
General  and  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works 
Agency  in  ensuring  that  the  total  assistance  of  the 
United  Nations  to  Palestine  refugees  is  rendered 
with  the  maximum  of  co-ordination  and  efficiency ; 

14.  Expresses  its  appreciation  to  the  numerous 
religious,  charitable  and  humanitarian  organiza- 
tions whose  programmes  have  afforded  valuable 
supplementary  assistance  to  Palestine  refugees,  and 
again  requests  them  to  continue  and  expand  to  the 
extent  possible  the  work  which  they  have  under- 
taken on  behalf  of  the  refugees. 

On  January  26,  the  General  Assembly  approved 
the  Palestine  Assistance  Resolution  by  a  vote  of  49 
to  0  with  5  abstentions  (Soviet  bloc). 


make  it  succeed,  it  will  also  be  necessary  for  the 
governments  concerned  to  cooperate  in  the  de- 
velopment of  efficient  working  arrangements  such 
as  granting  various  kinds  of  facilities  to  enable 
the  refugees  to  move  freely  and  to  work  wherever 
there  is  an  opportunity  for  employment  as  well 
as  the  facilitating  of  arrangements  for  the  prompt 
and  free  movement  of  materials  and  equipment. 


As  the  special  report  tells  us,  "the  central  con- 
clusion and  purpose"  of  its  findings  and  recom- 
mendations is  "to  agree  upon  a  formula  which 
will  promise  the  refugee  an  end  to  camp  life  and 
ration  lines ;  promise  the  governments  a  termina- 
tion of  social  and  economic  dislocation ;  and  prom- 
ise contributors  a  definite  time  when  large  relief 
expenditures  will  stop." 
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We  learn  further  from  the  special  report,  Mr. 
Chairman,  of  the  director  and  Advisory  Commis- 
sion that  the  Agency's  explorations  for  reintegra- 
tion opportunities  demonstrate  the  possibilities 
that  exist  for  cooperation  by  the  governments  con- 
cerned. In  Egypt  there  has  been  full  coopera- 
tion on  an  exploratory  project  in  the  Sinai.  In 
Jordan  also  the  Agency  has,  with  the  help  of 
the  Jordanian  Government,  explored  a  variety  of 
projects.  Recent  consultations  with  the  in- 
terested governments,  moreover,  have  made  it 
possible  to  outline  new  possibilities  of  cooperation 
and  constructive  action. 


Appeal  Made  for  Full  Cooperation  of 
Other  Nations 

The  sum  of  250  million  dollars  proposed  for 
the  carrying  out  of  this  plan  is  a  large  one  and 
it  must  be  raised  by  voluntary  contributions. 
After  the  3-year  plan  was  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  the  Congress 
authorized  a  liberal  contribution  for  the  present 
fiscal  year.  We  have  no  authority  to  make  com- 
mitments regarding  future  action  by  the  Congress, 
but  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  Joint  Senate  Committee  which  recommended 
authorization  of  the  U.S.  contribution  for  this 
year  recognized  in  strong  terms  the  importance 
of  the  program.  The  contribution  of  the  United 
States  has  been  generous,  but  the  program  cannot 
succeed  unless  other  governments  also  make  sub- 
stantial contributions.  We  appeal  to  all  the  coun- 
tries to  come  forward  with  assistance  to  the 
greatest  extent  possible.  The  Negotiating  Com- 
mittee established  at  this  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  will  approach  the  representatives  of 
the  various  governments  for  contributions.  Our 
representative  on  the  Negotiating  Committee  will 
be  able  to  give  his  associates  on  that  committee 
details  as  to  the  nature  of  the  U.S.  contribution. 
The  terms  and  conditions  under  which  payments 
would  be  made  from  the  maximum  appropriation 
of  50  million  dollars  for  this  year  and  the  rela- 
tion of  the  U.S.  contribution  to  other  contribu- 
tions will  be  fully  stated  in  the  Negotiating 
Committee. 

I  appeal  to  all  delegations  present  today  to 
pave  the  way  for  the  work  of  the  Negotiating 
Committee  by  explaining  to  their  Governments 
the  urgency  of  the  need  for  contributions  and  the 
constructive  use  to  which  they  will  be  put.  Re- 
member that  approximately  900,000  human  beings 
are  involved.  Means  must  be  found  to  help  them 
out  of  their  present  hopeless  state  and  the  de- 
moralizing existence  of  relief  camps.  We  must 
launch  this  plan  and  launch  it  with  confidence 
and  must  demonstrate  that  the  United  Nations 
intends  to  see  it  through. 

It  is  important,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  all  ap- 
propriate facilities  of  the  United  Nations  be  made 


available  to  the  Agency  in  the  execution  of  the 
plan  outlined  in  the  report  which  is  before  us. 
One  such  facility,  as  the  director  suggested  yes- 
terday, will  be  authority  to  draw  upon  the  United 
Nations  Working  Capital  Fund  for  advances  if 
and  when  such  advances  may  be  necessitated  by 
temporary  delays  in  the  flow  of  funds  from  con- 
tributing governments.  It  would  therefore  seem 
in  order  to  suggest  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee  address  a  letter  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Fifth  Committee  asking  that 
committee  to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  granting 
the  appropriate  authority  to  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral to  draw  on  the  Working  Capital  Fund  for  the 
purpose  of  advancing  funds  as  available  and  as 
required  to  finance  temporarily  the  operation  of 
the  agency.  I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  committee  so  decide  upon  the  completion  of  its 
discussions. 

I  have  emphasized,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  deep  in- 
terest of  the  U.S.  delegation  in  this  plan.  We 
will  give  it  the  strongest  possible  support.  The 
proposal  that  there  should  go  forward  simul- 
taneously with  relief  a  3-year  plan  of  economic 
enterprise  which  will  afford  an  opportunity  for 
homes  and  jobs  for  the  refugees  will  prove  in 
our  opinion  to  be  of  benefit  to  all  concerned.  It 
will  restore  to  the  refugees,  we  believe,  the  dignity 
of  earning  their  own  livelihood  and  will  enable 
them  to  contribute  to  the  social  and  economic 
betterment  of  the  areas  which  have  given  them 
asylum.  Finally,  it  points  the  way  to  the  termi- 
nation of  both  relief  and  reintegration  at  the  end 
of  the  three-year  period  envisaged.  We  feel  that 
it  can  become  one  of  the  most  constructive  of 
United  Nations  undertakings,  and  that  it  may 
prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  enterprises 
sponsored  by  any  international  organization. 

The  U.S.  delegation  deeply  regrets  every  delay 
which  impedes  the  determination  by  the  General 
Assembly  that  work  shall  go  forward  under  the 
wise  and  constructive  plan  which  Mr.  Blandford 
and  his  associates  have  laid  before  us.  The  prob- 
lem of  how  best  to  afford  assistance  to  the  Palestine 
refugees  is  not  for  us  a  question  of  politics  or  of 
prestige.  We  are  moved  by  that  deep  instinct 
of  humanitarianism  which,  I  venture  to  say,  the 
peoples  of  the  Near  East  as  much  as,  if  not  more 
than  any  other  peoples,  are  conscious  of  in  visible 
symbols  as  well  as  in  the  present  friendship  and 
in  the  lasting  memory  of  many  devoted  men  and 
women.  Debates  do  not  halt  the  ravages  of 
storms  and  tempests,  of  cold  and  disease.  Here  a 
little,  there  a  little,  line  upon  line,  we  might  argue 
points  of  vantage  but  while  we  did  so,  men  and 
women  and  children  would  suffer. 

The  plan  in  the  report  which  is  laid  before 
us,  which  the  U.S.  delegation  supports,  opens  to 
the  refugees  doors  of  hope  and  of  opportunity. 
Let  us  all  join  in  holding  those  doors  open. 


February   7  7,   7952 
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SOVIET  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  THE  COMMISSION 

On  January  8, 1952,  the  United  States  Embassy 
in  Moscow  delivered  a  note  to  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Soviet  Union  informing 
the  Soviet  Government  of  the  U.S.  intention  to 
send  a  representative  to  a  meeting  of  the  U.N. 
Ad  Hoc  Com/mission  on  Prisoners  of  War,  which 
convened  at  Geneva  on  January  21, 1952} 

In  spite  of  the  tenor  of  the  Soviet  note  sent  in 
reply,  the  United  States  continues  to  hope  sin- 
cerely that  the  Soviet  Union  can  see  its  way  clear 
to  participate  in  the  deliberations  of  the  United 
Nations  Ad  Hoc  G ommission.  The  tragedy  in- 
volved in  the  total  absence  over  6  years  after  the 
end  of  World  War  II  of  any  information  con- 
cerning the  fate  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Ger- 
man, Italian,  Japanese,  and  other  prisoners  of  war 
warrants  the  full  efforts  of  all  nations  concerned 
to  repatriate  the  men  still  held  and  to  give  the 
families  of  those  who  have  died  an  accounting. 
The  United  States  will  continue  to  offer  every 
assistance  in  an  effort  to  secure  a  final  solution  of 
this  issue. 

Folloioing  is  an  unofficial  translation  of  the 
Soviet  note  received  on  January  21  and  released  to 
the  press  on  January  22 : 

In  connection  with  the  note  of  the  Embassy  of 
the  United  States  of  America  of  January  8,  1952, 
regarding  repatriation  of  Japanese  and  German 
prisoners  of  war  from  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Min- 
istry of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  U.S.S.R.  considers 
it  necessary  to  refer  to  the  note  of  the  Embassy 
of  the  U.S.S.E.  to  the  State  Department  of  July 
16, 1950,  and  to  the  note  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs  to  the  Embassy  of  the  United  States  of 
America  of  September  30, 1950,  in  which  is  given  a 
comprehensive  answer  on  these  questions. 

As  regards  the  reference  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  forthcoming- 
meeting  of  the  United  Nations  Commission  on 
Prisoners  of  War,  as  is  known,  this  Commission 

1  Bulletin  of  Jan.  21,  1952,  p.  90. 

Note:  The  Soviet  note  of  July  16,  1950,  referred  to  in 
the  Soviet  note  above,  merely  pointed  to  Tass  statements 
of  April  22  and  June  9, 1950.  These  Tass  announcements 
claimed  that  all  but  2,467  Japanese  prisoners  of  war  had 
been  returned.  The  note  of  September  30,  1950,  claimed 
that  all  German  prisoners  of  war  had  been  returned  ex- 
cept 13,532  still  being  retained  for  war  crimes  and  14  in 
consequence  of  illness. 


was  created  under  pressure  from  the  United  States 
and  England  in  violation  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  and  is  illegal. 

The  mentioned  American  note  cannot  be  con- 
sidered other  than  as  a  slanderous  attack  against 
the  Soviet  Union  to  which  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  resorts  obviously  in 
order  to  deprecate  the  guilt  of  those  German  and 
Japanese  war  criminals  who  drew  Germany  and 
Japan  into  the  war  adventure  resulting  in  the 
Second  World  War  and  who  are  being  used  by 
ruling  circles  in  the  United  States  of  America  for 
preparation  for  a  new  world  war. 


U.S.  CONCERN  FOR  SOLUTION  OF  THE 
PRISONERS  OF  WAR  PROBLEM 

by  Mike  J.  Mansfield  2 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  desires 
also  to  express  its  appreciation  of  the  efforts  which 
the  Commission  has  already  made  and  is  now  mak- 
ing to  bring  closer  to  solution  the  problem  of 
repatriating  or  otherwise  accounting  for  those 
persons  detained  as  the  result  of  World  War  II 
whose  fate  is  still  unknown. 

We  are  faced  here  with  the  total  absence  of  offi- 
cial information  concerning  these  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  human  beings — a  flagrant  violation 
of  accepted  international  legal  and  moral  stand- 
ards. Vast  numbers  of  people  have  simply  van- 
ished— a  tragedy  which  goes  beyond  their  own 
fate,  whether  it  be  death  or  continued  imprison- 
ment. It  is  a  tragedy  which  strikes  at  their  fami- 
lies and  relatives,  who  do  not  know  whether  they 
are  alive  or  dead.  But  human  nature  being  what 
it  is,  the  families  of  prisoners  of  war  will  continue 
to  hope  that  the  missing  father  or  son  still  lives ; 
they  will  continue  to  use  every  means  at  their! 
command  to  find  out  what  happened  to  him  and 
to  get  him  home. 

1  would  do  the  same.  I  am  sure  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  would  do  the  same. 

For  many  years  these  families  looked  to  the 

2  Excerpts  from  statement  made  before  the  U.N.  Ad  Hoc 
Commission  on  Prisoners  of  War  at  Geneva,  Switzerland, 
on  Jan.  22  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 
Mr.  Mansfield  is  U.S.  representative  to  the  meeting  of  this 
Commission. 
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occupation  powers  alone  for  help.  We  did  our 
best  to  provide  that  help,  as  I  think  members  of 
the  Commission  will  agree  from  their  examination 
of  the  series  of  diplomatic  exchanges  with  the 
Soviet  Union  on  this  question.  But  we  met  a  blank 
wall,  a  refusal  to  face  even  the  most  obvious  facts 
in  the  situation.  Then,  as  you  know,  we  decided 
to  enlist  the  assistance  of  the  United  Nations.  The 
result  was  the  General  Assembly's  decision  to  es- 
tablish the  Commission  on  which  you  now  sit. 

Now,  in  a  sense,  the  hopes  of  these  people  have 
been  transferred  to  you.  It  is  a  great  responsi- 
bility. But  you  will  not  be  alone.  I  think  you 
will  find  a  great  deal  of  cooperation  as  you  get 
more  and  more  into  the  investigative  phase  of  your 
work.  Much  information  already  has  been  col- 
lected.   It  can  be  made  available  to  you. 

The  Commission  has  given  itself  directives  with 
which  the  United  States  is  in  complete  agreement. 
The  first  is  a  matter  of  principle.  You,  as  the  com- 
missioners, decided  unanimously  during  your 
meeting  last  summer  that  you  would  seek  a  solution 
to  the  problem  of  prisoners  of  war  in  a  purely 
humanitarian  spirit.  The  United  States  associ- 
ates itself  with  that  decision  of  the  Commission, 
because  from  the  very  beginning  we  have  con- 
sidered this  as  a  humanitarian  problem  of  the 
most  fundamental  sort. 

The  second  directive  was  more  a  matter  of  defi- 
nition. The  Commission,  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
Guerrero's  invitation  to  us,  interpreted  the  expres- 
sion "prisoners  of  war"  as  including  persons  who, 
though  no  longer  prisoners,  are  still  being  detained 
for  one  reason  or  another.  This  too,  it  seems  to 
us,  was  a  wise  decision.  For  the  Commission 
would  certainly  wish  to  know  whether  former 
prisoners  of  war  are  being  detained  under  some 
other  arbitrary  or  technical  status. 

Now  the  Commission  moves  on  to  the  next  phase 
of  its  work.  You  have  invited  us  here  to  consult 
with  you  so  that  your  humanitarian  task  will  be 
effectively  discharged. 

The  United  States  believes  that  the  members 
of  the  Commission  would  want  now  to  determine 
the  facts  about  prisoners  of  war,  to  get  answers 
to  the  basic  questions  of  who  they  are,  where  they 
'  are,  who  are  dead  and  who  are  still  alive.  And 
having  determined  the  answers  to  the  basic  ques- 
tions, it  will  want  to  take  steps  to  have  these  people 
repatriated  to  their  homes,  countries,  and  their 
families.  Now  we  are  quite  aware  that  the  Com- 
mission will  have  to  face  certain  hard  realities. 
The  Soviet  Union,  despite  what  we  consider  over- 
whelming evidence  to  the  contrary,  maintains  that 
it  does  not  have  any  more  prisoners  of  war,  that 
they  have  all  been  repatriated.  All,  that  is,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  thousand  who  are  being 
detained  in  connection  with  war  crimes.  But  we 
do  not  know  even  who  these  men  are  or  where 


they  are  being  kept,  or  of  what  crimes  they  have 
been  accused.  No  names  whatever  have  ever  been 
furnished. 

To  get  at  the  facts,  the  Commission  might  well 
ask  the  Soviet  Government  for  its  cooperation  by 
allowing  the  Commission  to  carry  on  studies  on 
the  territory  of  the  Soviet  Union.  This  is  not  an 
unreasonable  request  in  light  of  the  Soviet  claim 
that  it  has  fulfilled  all  of  its  obligations  of  the 
repatriation  of  prisoners  of  war.  If  that  is  actu- 
ally the  case,  the  Soviet  Government  should  be 
the  first  to  invite  the  Commission  to  make  a  study 
within  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  United  States  has  repatriated  all  prisoners 
of  war  taken  by  the  American  forces.  If  the  Com- 
mission should  decide  to  study  prisoner-of-war 
data  in  the  United  States,  my  Government  ex- 
tends it  a  most  cordial  welcome.  We  will  cooperate 
with  you  in  every  way.  Indeed,  we  already  have 
informed  the  Commission  in  reply  to  its  note  of 
September  10  that  we  would  make  available  perti- 
nent files  on  war  prisoners  at  the  Prisoner  of  War 
Information  Bureau  at  Fort  Holabird  in  Balti- 
more. 

One  special  problem  related  to  the  Commis- 
sion's work  has  to  do  with  a  small  number  of 
Japanese  still  in  the  United  States.  They  are  the 
last  of  a  much  larger  group  oi'iginally  brought 
from  Peru  to  the  United  States  during  World 
War  II  and  since  repatriated  either  to  Japan  or 
to  their  former  homes  in  Peru.  The  Commission 
was  informed  about  this  group  in  our  letter  of 
August  15  and  we  note  that  this  problem  has  been 
placed  on  the  agenda  of  this  session.  We  will  be 
pleased  to  furnish  information  regarding  these 
persons  to  the  Commission  at  its  convenience. 

Much  information  and  evidence  on  the  question 
of  prisoners  of  war  has  been  collected  by  the  gov- 
ernments most  immediately  affected.  There  are 
eye-witness  reports,  letters,  army  records,  and 
other  sorts  of  documentary  material  which  the 
Commission  may  wish  to  examine  and  evaluate. 
Thus  it  might  be  very  worthwhile  for  the  Com- 
mission to  go  to  Germany,  Japan,  and  to  Italy  to 
study  this  evidence  at  first  hand. 

These  are  all  possibilities  and  methods  of  pro- 
cedure which  the  Commission  may  wish  to  explore. 

It  is  appropriate  that  the  Commission  is  devel- 
oping the  current  stage  of  its  work  in  Geneva, 
whose  very  name  is  synonymous  with  humani- 
tarian effort,  particularly  in  connection  with  the 
care  and  repatriation  of  prisoners  of  war. 

The  members  of  the  Commission  have  been 
selected  both  for  their  concern  with  problems 
affecting  human  welfare  and  for  their  strict  im- 
partiality. These  will  be  important  qualities  to 
draw  upon  in  the  months  ahead.  We  wish  the 
Commission  every  success  in  the  completion  of 
its  important  task. 


February   7  7,   7952 
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The  United  States  in  the  United  Nations 


[January  31-February  6,  1952] 
General  Assembly 

The  General  Assembly  concluded  its  13-week 
sixth  session  February  5  after  approving  51-5 
(Soviet  bloc)-2  (Chile,  Yemen),  a  U.S.-U.K.- 
French  resolution  deferring  consideration  of  the 
two  Korean  items  on  the  agenda  to  a  special  ses- 
sion (see  next  page). 

On  January  31  the  Assembly  took  up  Secretary- 
General  Lie's  progress  report  on  the  development 
of  his  20-year  program  for  achieving  peace 
through  the  United  Nations — an  item  not  taken 
up  in  Committee.  Following  an  all-day  discus- 
sion, a  resolution  was  adopted  45-5  (Soviet  bloc)-0 
requesting  the  appropriate  United  Nations  organs 
to  continue  to  give  consideration  to  those  por- 
tions of  the  10-point  plan  with  which  they  were 
particularly  concerned  and  to  report  any  progress 
to  the  next  Assembly  session. 

During  the  final  week  of  the  session,  the  Assem- 
bly, at  daily  plenary  meetings,  gave  final  approval 
to  a  series  of  resolutions  reported  out  by  its  Polit- 
ical, Ad  Hoc  Political,  Social,  Budgetary,  and 
Legal  Committees.  The  resolution  determining 
the  U.S.S.R.  had  failed  to  carry  out  its  1945  treaty 
of  friendship  and  alliance  with  China  was  con- 
firmed 25-9  (Soviet  bloc,  Burma,  India,  Indone- 
sia, Israel) -24. 

Approval  43  (U.S.) -8  (Soviet  bloc,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  Norway) -7  was  accorded  the  Peruvian 
resolution  recommending  that  the  Security  Coun- 
cil reconsider  all  18  pending  membership  applica- 
tions on  the  basis  of  Charter  requirements.  The 
Soviet  proposal  for  reconsideration  of  14  specified 
applicants  (including  five  Soviet  satellites)  failed 
to  receive  the  two-thirds  majority  necessary  for 
adoption.  The  vote  on  the  Soviet  formula,  which 
had  been  approved  in  Committee,  was  22,  for;  21 
(U.S.),  against;  with  16  (U.K.,  France)  absten- 
tions. 

In  opposing  the  U.S.S.R.  proposition,  United 
States  Representative  Ernest  Gross  pointed  out 
that  the  Soviet  practice  of  vetoing  qualified  appli- 
cants unless  its  own  candidates  were  admitted 
simultaneously  made  it  all  the  more  necessary  that 
other  members  "observe  scrupulous  adherence  to 
the  law  of  the  Charter."     "When  a  permanent 
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member  [of  the  Security  Council]  seeks  to  use  its 
veto  power  to  coerce  its  fellow  members  into  vio- 
lating the  Charter  they  should  resist  it  just  as 
vigorously  as  they  would  resist  any  other  form  of 
coercion,"  he  said. 

The  Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee  resolution  ad- 
vocating United  Nations  membership  and  con- 
tinued technical  assistance  for  the  new  state  of 
Libya  passed  53-0-0,  with  the  Soviet  bloc  not  tak- 
ing part  in  the  vote.  The  U.S.S.R.  proposal  for 
the  withdrawal  of  foreign  troops  and  liquidation 
of  foreign  bases  was  again  defeated,  this  time  by 
34-6  (Soviet  bloc,  Egypt) -10.  The  vote  on  the 
resolution  urging  all  countries  harboring  Greek 
children  to  take  steps  to  facilitate  their  early 
return  was  51-0-5  (Soviet  bloc). 

The  resolution  authorizing  the  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Refugees  to  appeal  for  funds  to  aid  the 
most  needy  of  the  refugees  within  his  mandate 
was  approved  38-5  (Soviet  bloc) -8  (U.S.).  The 
Social  Committee's  verdict  in  favor  of  two  human 
rights  covenants — one  containing  civil  and  polit- 
ical rights  and  the  other  containing  economic  and 
social  rights— was  upheld  27  (U.S.) -20-3,  follow- 
ing defeat  by  a  four-vote  margin  of  a  Chilean 
counterproposal  for  a  single  covenant  containing 
both  sets  of  rights.  Approval  42-7  (U.S.) -5  of 
the  composite  resolution  giving  the  Human  Rights 
Commission  precise  directives  for  the  drafting  of 
an  article  on  self-determination  followed  deletion 
of  a  paragraph  specifying  the  contents  of  the 
"recommendations"  on  this  matter  which  the 
Commission  was  also  asked  to  prepare. 

On  the  recommendation  of  its  Social  Commit- 
tee (see  below),  the  Assembly  decided  44  (U.S.)- 
0-9  to  defer  detailed  discussion  of  freedom  of 
information  problems  until  its  next  session.  Con 
sideration  of  the  item  on  stateless  persons  was 
likewise  put  off  till  next  year. 

The  Assembly  requested  the  Economic  and  So- 
cial Council  to  reconsider  two  aspects  of  its  plan 
to  reorganize  its  Commission  structure.  It  did 
this  by  approving  resolutions  adopted  earlier  at 
a  joint  meeting  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Com 
mittees  (1)  calling  for  continued  annual  meetings 
of  the  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women ;  and 
(2)  authorizing  the  Subcommission  on  the  Pre 
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vention  of  Discrimination  and  the  Protection  of 
Minorities  "to  continue  its  tasks."  Another  Com- 
mittee-approved proposal,  to  ask  the  Council  to 
reverse  its  decision  to  discontinue  the  Economic, 
Employment  and  Development  Commission,  was 
rejected  in  plenary.  The  United  States  voted 
against  all  three  resolutions. 

A  set  of  13  basic  principles  designed  to  guide 
the  Secretary-General  and  the  General  Assembly 
in  planning,  organizing,  and  conducting  the  pub- 
lic information  services  of  the  United  Nations  was 
approved,  and  the  Secretary-General  was  asked  to 
use  them  as  a  guide  in  framing  his  1953  budget 
estimates.  The  Legal  Committee  resolution  call- 
ing for  consideration  by  the  next  Assembly  session 
of  the  question  of  defining  aggression  carried  30- 
12  (?U.S.,  U.K.) -8. 

Joint  Committee  I,  II,  and  III — A  joint  meet- 
ing of  the  Political,  Economic,  and  Social  Com- 
mittees acted  February  2  to  prevent  premature 
Assembly  consideration  of  Korean  political  issues 
from  complicating  the  Korean  armistice  negotia- 
tions at  Panmunjom.  It  adopted  51-5  (Soviet 
bloc) -2  (Yemen,  Chile)  aU.S.-U.K.-French  reso- 
lution directing  the  Secretary-General  to  convene 
a  special  Assembly  session  at  the  United  Nations 
Headquarters  in  New  York  to  consider  the  two 
Korean  items  on  the  agenda  of  the  current  session 
"upon  notification  ...  of  the  conclusion  of 
an  armistice  in  Korea"  or  "when  other  develop- 
ments in  Korea"  make  this  "desirable." 

The  items  referred  to  are  (1)  the  problem  of  the 
independence  of  Korea;  and  (2)  Relief  and  re- 
habilitation of  Korea.  The  approved  text  also 
requested  the  Negotiating  Committee  for  Extra- 
Budgetary  Funds  to  undertake  negotiations  re- 
garding voluntary  contributions  to  the  United 
Nations  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency's  pro- 
gram for  the  relief  and  rehabilitation  of  Korea. 
In  introducing  the  three-power  proposal,  United 
States  Delegate  Ernest  Gross  said  in  part : 

The  United  States  is  disturbed  by  the  slow  course  of 
the  armistice  negotiations  at  Panmtmjom.  We  share 
with  all  other  peace-loving  nations  a  profound  sense  of 
disappointment  that  a  satisfactory  end  to  the  hostilities 
has  not  yet  been  reached  despite  the  sincere  and  patient 
efforts  of  the  United  Nations  side.  .  .  .  The  United 
States  is  most  anxious  that  the  General  Assembly  should 
proceed  to  its  consideration  of  the  political  and  economic 
aspects  of  the  Korean  problem.  .  .  .  Precisely  because 
we  are  anxious  to  go  forward,  we  desire  to  avoid  prema- 
ture political  discussions  which  could  postpone  or  compli- 
cate the  conclusion  of  an  armistice.  It  is  the  armistice 
which  will  open  the  way  to  constructive  consideration  of 
political  issues. 

Committee  III  (Social,  Humanitarian  and  Cul- 
tural)— The  Committee  February  2  approved  38 
(U.S.)-5  (Soviet  bloc) -5  (U.K.)  an  eight-nation 
resolution  deferring  detailed  consideration  of  all 
freedom  of  information  problems  (including  the 
question  of  the  draft  convention  on  freedom  of  in- 
formation) until  the  next  Assembly  session  "for 
early  discussion."    This  action  followed  a  4-day 


debate  centering  on  the  Oatis  case  during  which 
the  United  Kingdom,  Canada,  Belgium,  Brazil, 
the  Netherlands,  and  Ecuador  endorsed  the 
United  States  charges  that  the  imprisonment  by 
Czechoslovakia  of  the  Associated  Press  Bureau 
head  was  not  only  "one  of  the  most  flagrant  viola- 
tions of  freedom  of  information  in  recent  times" 
but  also  part  of  a  "calculated  attack"  on  this  free- 
dom. 

"The  perpetrators  of  this  attack  against  free- 
dom of  information  .  .  .  must  realize  that 
their  deed  will  not  be  forgotten — that  with  the 
passage  of  each  month  in  prison  Oatis  will  rally 
more  and  more  voices  of  protest,"  United  States 
Representative  Channing  Tobias  asserted  Janu- 
ary 30  in  placing  the  record  of  the  case  before  the 
Committee.    He  added : 

The  reason  why  this  record  is  an  indictment  of  the 
present  government  and  not  of  the  accused  is  precisely 
because  it  shows  that  any  legitimate  gathering  of  news 
and  reporting  has  been  made  a  crime  in  Czechoslovakia. 
.  .  .  He  [Oatis]  confessed  to  doing  his  job  as  a  good 
reporter.  His  interrogators  insisted  that  good  reporting 
was  espionage — which,  of  course,  it  is  in  Czechoslovakia. 
So  Oatis  confessed  that  he  was  guilty  of  their  kind  of 
espionage. 

Disarmament  Commission — The  Disarmament 
Commission,  at  its  first  organizational  meeting 
February  4,  adopted  its  rules  of  procedure,  agreed 
that  its  meetings  would,  in  principle,  be  open,  and 
decided  to  reconvene  in  New  York  sometime  after 
February  16.  The  chairmanship  of  the  Commis- 
sion, which  consists  of  the  11  members  of  the  Se- 
curity Council  plus  Canada,  is  to  be  rotated  on  a 
monthly  basis. 

Security  Council 

India-Pakistan  Question.  The  Security  Coun- 
cil agreed  January  31  to  ask  Dr.  Frank  P.  Gra- 
ham, United  Nations  Representative  for  India  and 
Pakistan,  to  continue  his  negotiations  aimed  at 
bringing  about  a  settlement  of  the  long-standing 
dispute  between  these  two  countries  over  the  State 
of  Kashmir.  The  decision  to  keep  Dr.  Graham  on 
the  job  was  taken  without  formal  vote  (U.S.S.R. 
recording  an  abstention)  after  seven  members,  in- 
cluding the  United  States,  had  supported  a  United 
Kingdom  proposal,  submitted  January  30,  to  au- 
thorize the  United  Nations  Representative  to  re- 
turn to  the  Indian  subcontinent  for  "one  final 
attempt"  to  get  the  agreement  of  the  two  parties 
on  a  plan  for  the  demilitarization  of  the  disputed 
area  preparatory  to  a  plebiscite  to  determine  its 
future. 

The  consensus  was  that  Dr.  Graham  had  made 
significant  progress  in  the  course  of  previous  at- 
tempts to  bring  the  parties  together  on  the  basis 
of  his  own  12-point  "proposals,"  and  that,  in  the 
words  of  United  States  Representative  John  Ross, 
"this  progress  has  not  been  and  should  not  be 
halted." 


February   11,   7952 
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Proposals  Relating  to  Construction  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 


Message  of  the  President  to  the  Congress  1 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  January  28] 


CONGRESS  URGED  TO  AUTHORIZE  JOINT 
U.S.-CANADIAN  COMPLETION  OF  SEAWAY 

I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
the  immediate  urgency  of  action  on  legislation  to 
authorize  the  construction  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  and  power  project. 

As  the  result  of  events  that  have  taken  place 
since  the  first  session  of  the  Eighty-second  Con- 
gress, we  confront  an  entirely  new  situation  in 
dealing  with  this  public  improvement — a  project 
recommended  by  every  United  States  President 
and  Canadian  Prime  Minister  since  World  War  I. 

For  eleven  years,  since  1941,  there  has  been  be- 
fore the  Congress  for  approval  an  Agreement 
between  the  Canadian  and  United  States  Govern- 
ments providing  for  joint  construction  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  project.  The  Congress  has  not  yet  ap- 
proved this  Agreement.  Now  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment has  officially  proposed,  if  the  Congress 
does  not  approve  the  1941  Agreement  at  an  early 
date,  to  construct  the  seaway  as  a  solely  Canadian 
undertaking,  simultaneously  with  the  construction 
of  the  power  phase  of  the  project  by  the  Province 
of  Ontario  in  association  with  an  appropriate 
agency  in  the  United  States. 

Prime  Minister  St.  Laurent  of  Canada  visited 
Washington  last  September  in  order  to  lay  this 
proposal  before  the  United  States  Government.2 
At  that  meeting,  we  found  ourselves  in  complete 
agreement  on  the  vital  importance  to  the  security 
and  the  economies  of  both  Canada  and  the  United 
States  of  proceeding  as  rapidly  as  possible  with 
both  the  seaway  and  the  power  phases  of  the 
projects.  We  agreed  completely  that  the  best 
way  to  proceed  was  through  joint  construction 
under  the  1941  Agreement.  We  also  agreed  that 
the  Canadian  alternative  proposal  for  construct- 
ing the  seaway  by  the  Canadian  Government  is 
feasible,  and  that  if  an  early  commencement  of 
joint  development  under  the  1941  Agreement  is 
not  authorized,  the  seaway  and  power  works 
should  proceed  as  the  Canadians  suggest. 

1  H.  Doc.  No.  337. 

2  Bulletin  of  Oct.  8,  1951,  p.  581. 


Subsequently,  on  December  21,  1951,  the  Ca- 
nadian Parliament  authorized  the  establishment 
of  a  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Authority  empowered 
to  cooperate  with  the  United  States  in  construct- 
ing the  seaway  under  the  1941  Agreement.  Thus, 
the  Canadians  are  prepared  to  proceed  immedi- 
ately with  the  seaway  if  the  Congress  approves 
that  Agreement. 

Furthermore,  in  the  event  the  United  States 
does  not  elect  to  proceed  with  joint  completion 
of  the  seaway  under  the  1941  Agreement,  Canada's 
Seaway  Authority  is  empowered  to  construct  all 
the  navigation  works  required  to  complete  the  sea- 
way from  Lake  Erie  to  Montreal,  at  present  the 
head  of  deep-draft  ocean  navigation  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  River. 

Under  the  1941  Agreement,  certain  locks  and 
canals  would  be  built  on  the  United  States  side 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  If  Canada  builds  the 
seaway  by  itself,  all  locks  and  canals  would,  of 
course,  be  built  on  the  Canadian  side. 

Another  Act  passed  by  the  Canadian  Parliament 
in  December  provides  for  the  development  of 
power  in  the  International  Rapids  section  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  River,  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario  in  association  with  an  appropriate 
agency  in  the  United  States.  Thus  the  Canadians 
are  prepared  to  proceed  immediately  with  the 
power  works  also,  either  under  the  1941  Agree- 
ment— a  clearly  preferable  method — or  as  part  of 
the  Canadian  alternative  proposal. 

The  International  Joint  Commission 

Under  the  Boundary  Waters  Treaty  of  1909,  an 
International    Joint    Commission,    composed    of 
three  members  each  from  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  was  established  to  review  and  approve; 
water  resource  development  projects  which  mate- 
rially affect  the  level  or  flow  of  boundary  waters,- 
when  such  projects  are  not  otherwise  provided  for  ! 
by  special  agreement.     In  a  note  from  the  Ca- 
nadian Ambassador  to  the  Secretary  of  State  on] 
January  11,  1952,  the  Canadian  Government  offi- 
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cially  informed  our  Government  of  the  recent 
Canadian  legislation,  and  requested  our  coopera- 
tion in  preparing  appropriate  applications  to  the 
International  Joint  Commission. 

In  response  to  this  note,  the  Secretary  of  State 
informed  the  Canadian  Ambassador  that  the 
United  States  Government  hopes  that  the  Con- 
gress will  soon  approve  the  1941  Agreement.  At 
the  same  time,  in  order  that  there  may  be  a  mini- 
mum of  delay  in  the  construction  of  the  project  in 
the  event  the  Congress  does  not  approve  the  1941 
Agreement  at  an  early  date,  we  agreed  to  cooperate 
with  the  Canadians  in  advance  preparations  for 
presenting  the  matter  to  the  International  Joint 
Commission. 

Copies  of  these  notes  are  attached  to  this  mes- 
sage for  the  information  of  the  Congress. 

This  is  the  situation  as  it  now  stands.  It  is  a 
very  different  situation  from  that  which  the  Con- 
gress has  previously  considered.  Through  all  the 
years  that  the  St.  Lawrence  project  has  been  a  pub- 
lic issue  in  this  country  and  in  Canada — those 
years  now  numbering  about  50 —  the  principal  ar- 
guments have  revolved  around  the  question  of 
whether  the  seaway  part  of  the  project  should  be 
constructed.  This  question  is  no  longer  at  issue. 
The  Canadian  note  of  January  11  states,  "The  Ca- 
nadian Government  is  prepared  to  proceed  with 
the  construction  of  the  seaway  as  soon  as  appro- 
priate arrangements  can  be  made  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  power  phases  of  the  St.  Lawrence  proj- 
ect as  well." 

The  question  before  the  Congress,  therefore,  no 
longer  is  whether  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  should 
be  built.  The  question  before  the  Congress  now  is 
whether  the  United  States  shall  participate  in  its 
construction,  and  thus  maintain  joint  operation 
and  control  over  this  development  which  is  so  im- 
portant to  our  security  and  our  economic  progress. 

I  strongly  believe  that  the  United  States  should 
join  as  a  full  partner  with  Canada  in  building  the 
seaway.  We  should  not  be  content  to  be  merely 
a  customer  of  Canada's  for  the  use  of  the  seaway 
after  it  is  built. 

We  should  join  in  constructing  the  seaway,  first, 
because  it  is  important  to  our  national  security. 

Exhaustive  Congressional  hearings  have  been 
held  on  the  1941  Agreement,  Reports  recom- 
mending the  St.  Lawrence  project  as  one  of  ex- 
ceptional and  direct  value  to  our  Security — and  to 
Canada's — are  on  record  before  the  Congress  from 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Director  of  Defense 
Mobilization,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Na- 
tional Security  Resources  Board,  the  United 
States-Canadian  Permanent  Joint  Board  on  De- 
fense, and  other  responsible  agencies.  The  se- 
curity value  of  the  project  has  been  recognized  in 
the  Barkley  Resolution  offered  in  the  Seventy- 
ninth  Congress,  in  the  Vandenberg  Resolution  of 
the  Eightieth  Congress,  and  in  the  Resolutions  to 
implement  the  1941  Agreement  introduced  under 
bipartisan  sponsorship  by  26  Senators,  and  sev- 


eral Members  of  the  House,  during  the  first  session 
of  the  Eighty-second  Congress.  Each  of  these 
measures  has  proposed  Federal  construction  of  the 
United  States  share  of  the  works  as  the  best  means 
of  safeguarding  their  potential  benefits  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States. 

Potential  Benefits  of  the  Seaway 

Competent  and  unbiased  experts  have  always 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  construction  of  a 
deep  water  channel  connecting  the  Great  Lakes 
with  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  will  be  of  great 
importance  to  the  strong  and  expanding  transpor- 
tation network  and  industrial  capacity  which  are 
fundamental  to  our  national  security.  It  has 
been  shown  over  and  over  again  that  the  cost  of 
the  relatively  small  amount  of  materials  and  man- 
power needed  for  this  project  will  be  fully  repaid 
in  tolls  and  power  receipts;  and,  in  addition,  the 
project  will  yield  savings  and  returns  in  trans- 
portation and  power  benefits  far  surpassing  its 
cost. 

In  recent  years,  a  new  and  very  important  con- 
sideration has  been  added.  The  United  States 
steel  industry  is  now  building  toward  an  annual 
production  of  120  million  tons.  At  the  same  time, 
our  supplies  of  high  grade  iron  ore,  available  from 
open  pit  mining  which  can  be  readily  expanded  in 
an  emergency,  are  being  rapidly  depleted.  Such 
ore  will  shortly  be  available  in  large  quantities 
from  new  discoveries  in  the  Labrador-Quebec  area 
of  Canada.  The  importance  of  a  relatively  safe 
inland  waterway  to  bring  this  ore  economically  to 
the  steel  centers  around  the  Great  Lakes  increases 
every  year. 

Second,  we  should  join  in  constructing  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  because  it  will  be  of  very  large 
significance  to  the  commerce  and  the  industry  of 
our  country.  The  seaway  will  be  self-liquidating 
through  the  collection  of  tolls.  The  great  bulk 
of  the  traffic  will  be  bound  to  or  from  the  United 
States,  but  if  Canada  builds  the  seaway,  Canada 
will  set  the  tolls.  The  Canadian  legislation  pro- 
vides that  tolls  shall  be  set  high  enough  to  repay 
the  cost  of  the  seaway;  and,  of  course,  Canada 
could  keep  on  charging  tolls  even  after  the  seaway 
is  paid  for. 

Under  the  Boundary  Waters  Treaty  of  1909,  the 
tolls  must  be  set  so  that  Canadian  and  United 
States  shippers  pay  the  same  amounts  for  the  same 
kinds  of  cargo.  Nevertheless,  since  different  kinds 
of  cargo  will  be  of  different  importance  to  the 
two  countries,  it  is  obviously  of  great  significance 
for  us  to  have  an  equal  voice  with  Canada  in  es- 
tablishing the  schedules  of  tolls  on  the  seaway. 

This  is  no  mere  matter  of  academic  interest. 
For  example,  millions  of  tons  of  iron  ore  will  move 
through  the  seaway  every  year  to  the  great  steel 
manufacturing  and  fabricating  plants  on  or  near 
the  Great  Lakes.  The  level  of  tolls  for  that  ore 
will  be  of  vital  importance  to  the  economic  sta- 
bility and  growth  of  our  basic  steel  industry  in  the 
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Midwest,  and  to  the  hundreds  of  companies  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  workers  directly  en- 
gaged in  or  connected  with  that  industry.  Aside 
from  iron  ore,  large  amounts  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, raw  materials,  and  industrial  products  will 
move  through  the  seaway  in  one  direction  or  an- 
other. We  can  have  an  adequate  voice  in  setting 
the  tolls  on  all  these  cargoes  only  if  we  join  in 
constructing  the  seaway. 

We  should  join  with  Canada  in  building  the 
seaway,  third,  because  it  is  a  project  along  our 
common  boundary  in  which  both  countries  have 
a  substantial  interest.  The  long  standing  record 
of  friendship  and  cooperation  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  has  been  a  remarkable  example 
of  the  way  in  which  free  countries  should  conduct 
their  joint  affairs.  The  record  of  friendship  and 
cooperation  is  built  on  mutual  respect  and  mutual 
responsibility.  Just  as  the  different  parts  of  our 
own  country  should  and  do  work  together  for  the 
common  welfare,  so  our  two  countries  should  work 
together  in  matters  that  will  benefit  us  both. 

In  the  case  of  the  St.  Lawrence  project,  by  far 
the  most  important  undertaking  proposed  along 
our  common  border,  differences  of  opinion  in  the 
United  States  have  long  blocked  a  development 
that  means  a  great  deal  to  the  growth  and  progress 
of  Canada,  as  well  as  ourselves.  We  have  already 
trespassed  on  the  good  will  of  our  Canadian 
neighbors.  And  meanwhile,  potential  navigation 
has  been  choked  off  and  immense  amounts  of  po- 
tential hydroelectric  power  have  been  lost.  The 
St.  Lawrence  project  will  greatly  benefit  both 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  We  should  build 
it  together. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission as  recently  as  December  1950,  on  consider- 
ation of  an  application  by  a  State  agency  for  a 
license  to  construct  the  power  facilities  in  the  In- 
ternational Rapids  section  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  jointly  with  a  Provincial  agency  of  Canada, 
found,  after  exhaustive  investigation  and  exten- 
sive public  hearings,  that  the  entire  seaway  and 
power  project  should  be  constructed  by  the  United 
States  jointly  with  Canada  and  so  recommended 
to  the  Congress. 

Joint  U.  S. -Canadian  Participation  Urged 

For  the  reasons  I  have  stated,  I  believe  most 
strongly  that  it  is  in  our  national  interest  to 
participate  on  an  equal  basis  with  Canada  in  the 
construction,  management,  and  control  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  project. 

The  project  is  of  great  importance  to  our  na- 
tional security  and  our  economic  growth.  The 
materials  and  manpower  to  build  it  are  available. 
The  funds  invested  in  it  will  be  repaid  with  inter- 
est. And  in  return  for  making  a  self-liquidating 
investment,  we  will  gain  the  inestimable  advan- 
tage of  having  an  equal  voice  in  the  management 
and  control  of  this  key  link  in  our  national  trans- 


portation system.  I  do  not  see  how  anyone  can 
fail  to  recognize  the  common  sense  of  participating 
in  this  project. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  there  has  been  strong 
opposition  to  the  seaway  on  the  part  of  certain 
railroads  and  port  interests  in  our  country  who 
feel  they  would  be  adversely  affected.  I  have  al- 
ways believed  that  this  opposition  overlooked  the 
fact  that  economic  growth  and  expansion  in  our 
country — which  are  as  important  to  the  railroads 
and  the  ports  as  they  are  to  anyone  else — depend 
on  continuous  development  of  our  resources  to 
increase  our  productive  capacity  and  job  oppor- 
tunities. Regardless  of  what  may  have  been  their 
conclusion  in  the  past,  however,  those  who  have 
previously  opposed  the  project  must  now  look  at 
the  matter  in  a  new  light.  The  project  is  to  be 
built,  whether  or  not  we  take  part  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  seaway.  Those  who  have  opposed  the 
seaway  in  the  past  surely  must  realize  that  in 
these  changed  circumstances  it  is  a  plain  matter 
of  national  self  interest  to  join  in  its  construction. 

No  great  nation  has  ever  deliberately  abandoned 
its  interest  in  any  of  the  vital  waterways  of  the 
world.  Indeed,  the  record  has  been  the  oppo- 
site— nations  have  vied  furiously,  and  have  often 
fought,  over  control  of  key  water  gateways  such 
as  the  Dardanelles,  the  Suez  Canal,  and  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar. 

Even  on  our  peaceful  continent,  no  Congress  in 
the  history  of  this  Nation  has  failed  to  recognize 
and  to  assert  the  joint  interest  of  the  United  States 
in  the  boundary  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the 
St.  Lawrence  River,  whenever  the  question  has 
been  presented. 

It  seems  inconceivable  to  me,  now  that  this 
project  is  on  the  eve  of  accomplishment,  that  the 
Congress  should  allow  any  local  or  special  interest 
to  divest  our  country  of  its  rightful  place  in  the 
joint  development  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  in 
the  interest  of  all  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

I  strongly  recommend,  therefore,  that  the  Con- 
gress promptly  enact  legislation  to  carry  out  the 
1941  Agreement  for  joint  completion  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  and  power  project. 


Harry  S.  Truman. 


The  White  House, 

January  28, 1952. 


U.  S.,  CANADA  DISCUSS  REFERENCE 
OF  APPLICATIONS  TO  COMMISSION 

The  following  is  the  text  of  a  note  sent  by  the 
Canadian  Ambassador  to  the  Secretary  of  State: 


No.  35 


January  11,  1952. 


Sir  :  I  have  the  honour  to  refer  to  the  discussion 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and  Power  Project  be- 
tween the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada  and  the  Presi- 
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dent  of  the  United  States  which  took  place  in 
Washington  on  September  28,  1951. 

At  that  time,  the  President  and  the  Prime  Min- 
ister agreed  on  the  vital  importance  to  the  se- 
curity and  the  economies  of  both  countries  of 
proceeding  as  rapidly  as  possible  with  both  the 
seaway  and  the  power  phases  of  the  project.  The 
Prime  Minister  indicated  that  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment would  be  willing  to  construct  the  seaway 
as  a  solely  Canadian  project  if  it  is  not  possible 
to  have  the  joint  development  undertaken  on  the 
basis  of  the  1941  Agreement.  The  President 
agreed  to  support  this  Canadian  action  if  an  early 
commencement  of  the  joint  development  did  not 
prove  possible. 

The  Canadian  Parliament  has  recently  passed 
legislation  providing  on  the  one  hand,  for  a  power 
development  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  to  be 
undertaken  by  the  Hydro-Electric  Power  Com- 
mission of  Ontario  and  an  appi'opriate  agency  in 
the  United  States,  and  on  the  other  hand,  for  the 
establishment  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Author- 
ity to  construct  the  seaway  either  in  cooperation 
with  the  United  States,  as  provided  for  in  the  1941 
Agreement,  or  as  a  solely  Canadian  undertaking. 
This  legislation  may  now  be  brought  into  force 
at  any  time  by  proclamation. 

The  Canadian  Government  is  prepared  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  construction  of  the  seaway  as  soon 
as  appropriate  arrangements  can  be  made  for  the 
construction  of  the  power  phases  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence Project  as  well.  Failing  approval  of  the 
1941  Agreement  by  the  Congress,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  refer  the  project  to  the  International  Joint 
Commission  for  approval.  In  order  to  proceed 
as  rapidly  as  possible  with  the  project,  which  the 
President  and  the  Prime  Minister  have  agreed  is 
of  vital  importance,  the  cooperation  of  the  United 
States  Government  in  preparing  concurrent  ap- 
plications for  approval  of  the  project  to  the  Inter- 
national Joint  Commission  is  requested. 

Such  a  preparatory  step  would  in  no  way  preju- 
dice the  possibility  of  proceeding  with  the  project 
on  the  basis  of  the  1941  Agreement  in  the  event 
that  the  Congress  should  approve  that  Agree- 
ment. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  desirable  to  seek 
the  approval  of  the  International  Joint  Commis- 
sion as  soon  as  practicable  in  order  to  avoid  any 
further  delay  in  the  event  that  the  Congress  does 
not  approve  the  1941  Agreement  early  in  the  pres- 
ent session. 

It  is  proposed  that  appropriate  officials  of  our 
two  countries  discuss  the  steps  to  be  taken  in  pro- 
ceeding with  a  reference  of  applications  to  the 
International  Joint  Commission  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  project.  A  series  of  meetings 
beginning  the  middle  of  this  month,  either  in 
Washington  or  in  Ottawa,  would  be  most  appro- 
priate for  this  purpose. 

Accept,  Sir,  the  renewed  assurances  of  my  high- 
est consideration. 

H.  H.  Wrong 


Following  is  the  text  of  the  note  sent  in  reply 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Canadian 
Ambassador : 

January  11, 1952 

Excellency  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  your  note  of  January  11,  1952  con- 
cerning the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and  Power 
Project. 

My  Government  notes  with  gratification  that 
the  Canadian  Parliament  has  passed  legislation 
providing,  on  the  one  hand,  for  the  construction 
of  the  power  phase  of  the  project  to  be  undertaken 
by  the  Hydro-Electric  Commission  of  Ontario  and 
an  appropriate  agency  in  the  United  States;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  for  the  establishment  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  Authority  to  construct  the  sea- 
way, either  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States 
as  envisaged  in  the  1941  Agreement,  or  as  a  solely 
Canadian  undertaking. 

As  you  know,  the  President  hopes  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  will  approve,  at  an 
early  date,  the  1941  Agreement  providing  for  joint 
construction  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Project.  Should 
the  Congress,  however,  not  approve  the  1941 
Agreement  at  an  early  date,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  prepared,  in  order  to  avoid  fur- 
ther delay  in  the  construction  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Project,  to  cooperate  with  the  Government  of 
Canada  in  referring  the  project  to  the  Interna- 
tional Joint  Commission  for  approval  on  the  un- 
derstanding, as  expressed  in  your  note,  that  your 
Government  is  prepared  to  proceed  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  Seaway  as  soon  as  appropriate 
arrangements  can  be  made  for  the  construction  of 
the  power  phases  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Project  as 
well. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  a  minimum  of  delay 
in  the  construction  of  the  project,  which  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Canada  have  agreed  is  of  vital  importance  to 
the  security  and  the  economies  of  both  countries, 
my  Government  is  ready  to  cooperate  with  your 
Government  in  undertaking  such  preparatory 
steps  as  may  be  advisable  in  presenting  concur- 
rent applications  to  the  International  Joint  Com- 
mission. On  behalf  of  my  Government,  I  accept 
your  proposal  that  appropriate  officials  of  our 
two  countries  discuss  the  steps  to  be  taken  in  pro- 
ceeding with  the  reference  of  such  applications. 
I  agree  that  a  series  of  meetings  to  be  held  either 
in  Washington  or  in  Ottawa,  or  at  such  other  place 
as  may  be  convenient,  would  be  the  most  appro- 
priate method  for  implementing  this  proposal. 
Although  it  is  not  possible  for  me  now  to  propose 
an  exact  date,  I  expect  that  my  Government  will 
be  prepared  to  begin  these  discussions  sometime 
this  month.  I  shall  inform  you  as  soon  as  my 
Government  is  ready  to  join  in  the  discussions 
which  you  have  proposed. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  renewed  assurances  of 
my  highest  consideration. 

Dean  Acheson 
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Mutual  Security  Funds  Allotted  to  U.K.  for  Support 
Of  Defense  Program 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  January  28] 

On  January  28,  W.  Averell  Harriman,  Director 
for  Mutual  Security,  announced  the  decision  to 
make  available  to  the  United  Kingdom  300  million 
dollars  of  mutual-security  funds  to  support  the 
U.K.  defense  program.  Mr.  Harriman  made 
known  this  decision  in  identical  letters,  dated  Jan- 
uary 27,  to  the  Chairmen  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee,  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee, 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  the  House 
Armed-  Services  Committee,  and  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  Following  is  the  text 
of  that  letter,  also  the  text  of  Mr.  Harriman's  letter 
of  January  8  apprising  the  committees  of  the  back- 
ground for  the  action  which  was  taken: 

LETTER  OF  JANUARY  27 

My  Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  This  letter  is  to  in- 
form you  of  further  developments  since  my  letter 
of  January  8,  1952,  on  the  subject  of  the  situation 
presented,  from  a  mutual  security  point  of  view, 
by  the  recent  rapid  deterioration  in  the  economic 
and  financial  position  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  previous  letter,  during 
the  last  six  months  of  1951,  Britain  suffered  a  very 
serious  drain  on  its  dollar  revenues,  sharply  re- 
versing the  favorable  trend  which  had  prevailed 
during  the  previous  twelve  months.  The  total 
drain  amounted  to  $1,532  million,  with  the  result 
that  Britain's  dollar  reserves  as  of  December  31, 
1951,  stood  at  only  about  $2,355  million. 

The  United  Kingdom  has  initiated  measures  to 
curtail  non-defense  imports  and  domestic  civilian 
demand  in  order  to  conserve  dollar  earnings  and 
dollar  reserves,  and  is  preparing  to  take  additional 
measures.  The  Commonwealth  countries,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  recent  conference  of  Commonwealth 
Finance  Ministers  in  London,  are  now  considering 
"certain  definite  proposals  calculated  in  the  aggre- 
gate to  insure  that  the  sterling  area  as  a  whole  will 
be  in  balance  with  the  rest  of  the  world  in  respect 
of  the  second  half  of  1952."  It  is  our  considered 
conclusion,  however,  that  these  measures  cannot 
alone  suffice  to  meet  the  present  crisis.  The 
United  Kingdom  is  dependent  on  its  dollar  earn- 
ings for  many  essential  imports.  The  flow  of 
these  imports  must  be  adequately  maintained  to 
make  possible  a  level  of  production  capable  of 
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supporting  the  defense  program  on  which  the 
United  Kingdom  has  embarked  and  which  has  re 
cently    been    recommended    by    the    Temporary 
Council  Committee  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization,  of  which  I  am  chairman. 

As  a  result  of  a  careful  assessment  of  the  situa- 
tion, arrangements  are  being  made  whereby  an 
amount  of  up  to  $300  million  of  existing  Mutual 
Security  funds  will  be  made  available  for  expendi- 
ture by  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom 
to  support  its  defense  program  and  contribute  to 
maintaining  the  strength  and  stability  which  are 
essential  to  that  program.  This  decision  has  been 
taken  after  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  with  their  concurrence. 

As  I  stated  in  my  previous  letter,  this  will  in- 
volve a  transfer  of  military  end-item  funds  under 
the  provisions  of  section  101  (b)  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act.  The  President  has  indicated  his 
willingness  to  make  the  determination  required 
by  that  section,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
foregoing  officials  and  myself. 

The  raw  materials  and  components  to  be 
financed  by  this  $300  million  will  be  directly  re- 
lated to  the  defense  program.  In  addition,  the 
Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  has  agreed 
to  apply  the  sterling  counterpart  to  the  mainte 
nance  of  its  defense  production  program. 

We  estimate  that  if  this  amount  were  not  made 
available  to  the  United  Kingdom,  it  would  be 
necessary  for  the  United  Kingdom  to  reduce  its 
defense  program  by  more  than  twice  as  much.  In 
light  of  the  fact  that  the  British  are  now  produc- 
ing more  military  equipment  than  all  the  other 
European  Nato  countries  combined,  it  is  con- 
sidered particularly  important  that  such  a  reduc- 
tion in  its  defense  program  should  not  have  to  be 
made.  It  seems  clear  that  this  $300  million  will 
contribute  to  the  fufillment  of  the  military  mate- 
riel requirements  of  mutual  defense  more  effec- 
tively in  the  form  contemplated  than  if  the  same 
funds  were  to  be  used  to  procure  military  end- 
items  in  the  United  States. 

Prime  Minister  Churchill  in  his  recent  address 
to  the  Congress1  set  forth  the  firm  resolution  of 
the  United  Kingdom  to  do  its  part  in  the  common 

1  Bulletin  of  Jan.  28,  1952,  p.  116. 
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cause.  During  the  discussions  concerning  the  ar- 
rangements covered  in  this  letter,  the  United 
Kingdom  has  given  further  assurance  of  its  de- 
termination to  carry  out  a  defense  program  to 
the  utmost  of  its  capabilities  and  resources.  The 
$300  million  is  designed  to  help  the  United  King- 
dom achieve  this  objective.  For  its  part,  the 
United  Kingdom  has  already  taken  measures  and 
is  about  to  take  further  measures  to  reduce  its 
dollar  expenditures  and  to  increase  its  dollar 
receipts. 

I  am  prepared  at  any  time  to  discuss  this  mat- 
ter in  person  with  you  and  your  Committee,  if 
you  should  so  desire. 
Sincerely  yours, 

W.  A.  Harriman 
Director  for  Mutual  Security 


LETTER  OF  JANUARY  8 

My  Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  Officials  of  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  concerned  with  the  Mutual  Security 
Program  have  been  giving  urgent  attention  to  the 
situation  presented  by  the  recent  rapid  deteriora- 
tion in  the  economic  and  financial  position  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  I  believe  the  importance  of 
this  development  is  such  that  you  should  be  in- 
formed of  the  salient  facts  and  the  considerations 
which  underlie  our  thinking. 

From  a  financial  point  of  view,  the  United 
Kingdom  is  presently  carrying  by  far  the  heav- 
iest share  of  the  world-wide  defense  effort  of  the 
European  Nato  countries,  and  aside  from  the 
United  States,  has  the  largest  program  for  pro- 
duction of  military  materiel.  It  was  the  first 
European  country  to  undertake  a  very  large  in- 
crease in  its  defense  effort  after  Korea,  and  did 
not  condition  this  program  on  receipt  of  United 
States  assistance. 

The  root  of  the  current  problem  lies  in  the  very 
serious  losses  suffered  from  Britain's  foreign  ex- 
change reserves  during  the  last  six  months,  sharply 
reversing  the  favorable  trend  that  prevailed  dur- 
ing the  year  ending  June  30,  1951.  This  dollar 
drain  has  been  due  in  considerable  part  to  factors 
associated  with  the  free  world  rearmament  effort, 
although  it  has  been  aggravated  by  an  abnormal 
lag  in  dollar  receipts  and  acceleration  in  dollar 
payments.  If  present  trends  continue,  the  con- 
sequences to  the  mutual  defense  program  of  West- 
ern Europe  could  be  extremely  serious. 

This  problem  has  been  under  review  for  some 
time,  centering  in  discussions  between  American 
representatives  in  London  and  officials  of  the 
British  Treasury  and  other  departments  con- 
cerned. Certain  remedial  measures  have  already 
been  taken  by  the  British  Government  and  fur- 
ther such  measures  are  now  being  worked  out.  In 
addition,  the  cooperation  of  British  Common- 
wealth countries  will  be  sought  at  a  meeting  to  be 
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attended  by  their  Finance  Ministers  this  month. 
It  appears  clear,  however,  that  economic  assist- 
ance from  the  United  States  will  also  be  required. 
Such  assistance,  together  with  the  further  meas- 
ures which  the  United  Kingdom  is  attempting  to 
work  out,  would  be  designed  to  deal  with  the 
situation  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  possible  the 
maintenance  of  Britain's  full  contribution  to 
Nato  and  other  free  world  defense  requirements. 
The  discussions  in  London  are  taking  into  account 
the  United  States-United  Kingdom  agreement  of 
July  7,  1950,  supplemental  to  the  European  Pay- 
ments Union  Agreement,  whereby  the  United 
States  undertook  during  the  period  ending  June 
30,  1952,  to  reimburse  the  United  Kingdom  for 
dollars  lost  as  a  result  of  use  by  other  participants 
in  the  European  Payments  Union  of  the  large 
sterling  balances  that  they  held  when  the  Euro- 
pean Payments  Union  was  established.  A  pay- 
ment of  about  $10  million,  which  is  expected 
to  comprise  the  bulk  of  this  obligation,  was 
made  on  December  28,  1951,  pursuant  to  this 
agreement. 

At  the  time  of  the  preparation  of  the  estimates 
for  the  Mutual  Security  Program  presented  to 
the  Congress  early  in  1951,  the  situation  then  pre- 
vailing in  the  United  Kingdom  indicated  that  no 
economic  assistance  for  that  country  would  be  re- 
quired and  consequently  no  specific  provision  was 
made  for  such  assistance  in  the  estimates.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  Committee  hearings  on  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  the  deterioration  of  the  United 
Kingdom's  situation  had  definitely  appeared,  and 
the  possibility  that  some  economic  assistance  might 
be  required  to  help  meet  the  situation  was  pointed 
out  in  the  testimony  of  representatives  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  Administration.  However, 
despite  the  fact  that  no  specific  estimate  was  made 
for  economic  assistance  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
it  is  not  anticipated  that  the  furnishing  of  such 
assistance  will  make  necessary  a  request  for  a 
supplemental  appropriation  in  the  current  fiscal 
year.  A  current  re-evaluation  of  the  military  and 
economic  positions  and  requirements  of  all  Euro- 
pean recipients  of  mutual  security  assistance,  in- 
cluding the  United  Kingdom,  is  now  being  made. 
This  re-evalution  indicates  that  funds  already 
available  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  taking 
into  account  the  provisions  authorizing  a  limited 
transferability  of  funds  from  the  military  end- 
item  program  to  the  economic  program,  can  cover 
those  minimum  requirements  which  have  to  be  met 
before  the  coming  into  effect  of  such  additional 
mutual  security  assistance  as  may  be  enacted  by 
Congress  for  the  fiscal  year  1953. 

You  will,  of  course,  be  kept  apprised  of  further 
developments  and  I  shall  be  happy  to  discuss  the 
situation  in  person  with  your  Committee,  if  you 
so  desire. 

Sincerely  yours, 

W.  A.  Harriman 

Director  for  Mutual  Security 
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Status  of  Negotiations  Under 
Terms  of  Mutual  Security  Act 

[Released  to  the  press  oy  the  White  House  January  22] 

On  January  22,  W.  Averell  Harriman,  Director 
for  Mutual  Security,  sent  the  following  letter  con- 
taining a  brief  report  on  MSA  negotiations  to  the 
Chairmen  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  and  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

As  you  know,  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951 
provides,  in  Section  511,  that  military,  economic 
or  technical  assistance  may  not  be  furnished  to 
any  nation  unless  certain  assurances  have  been 
received  from  them.  Under  Section  531  of  the 
Act,  Section  511  became  effective  ninety  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act, 
January  8,  1952.  This  letter  is  a  brief  report  of 
the  results  of  the  negotiations  which  have  been 
carried  on  in  connection  with  Section  511  by  the 
United  States  diplomatic  missions  in  each  of  the 
countries  receiving  assistance. 

All  of  the  countries  to  whom  assistance  is  au- 
thorized in  order  to  further  military  effort  have 
fulfilled  the  requirements  of  Section  511  (a)  with 
the  single  exception  of  Iran.  Our  Ambassador 
to  Iran  is  continuing  his  discussions  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  that  country  with  a  view  to  coming 
to  a  satisfactory  understanding  which  would 
qualify  Iran  to  continue  to  receive  military  as- 
sistance from  the  United  States.     In  the  mean- 


time, shipments  of  military  materiel  to  Iran  are 
being  held  in  abeyance  in  accordance  with  the 
law.  Satisfactory  assurances  under  the  terms  of 
Section  511  (b)  qualifying  Iran  to  continue  to 
receive  economic  and  technical  assistance  have 
been  received  from  that  Government  and  economic 
and  technical  assistance  will  go  forward. 

Satisfactory  assurances  required  by  Section 
511  (b)  with  respect  to  economic  or  technical  as- 
sistance have  been  provided  by  all  of  the  other 
countries  now  receiving  such  assistance  with  the 
following  exceptions:  Afghanistan,  Burma, 
Egypt,  Iraq  and  Ireland.  In  the  case  of  the  first 
four  of  these  nations,  our  representatives  are  con- 
tinuing their  discussions.  When  satisfactory  as- 
surances are  received,  assistance  will  be  promptly 
resumed. 

In  the  case  of  Ireland,  a  special  situation  de- 
veloped. The  Mutual  Security  Act  amended  the 
purposes  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of 
1948,  under  which  Ireland  has  been  receiving  as- 
sistance. The  Government  of  Ireland  has  found 
itself  unable  to  subscribe  to  the  amended  pur- 
poses of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  and  there- 
fore, as  required  by  the  terms  of  that  Act,  it  has 
been  necessary  to  suspend  assistance  to  Ireland. 
The  Government  of  Ireland  has  been  advised  that 
the  United  States  is  prepared  to  consider  pro- 
posals which  are  consistent  with  the  requirements 
of  United  States  law. 

If  the  Committee  so  desires,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
discuss  the  particular  factors  involved  in  each 
case  mentioned  in  this  letter. 


Relevant  Portions  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951 


Sec.  2.  The  Congress  declares  it  to  be  the  purpose 
of  this  Act  to  maintain  the  security  and  to  promote 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  by  authorizing 
military,  economic,  and  technical  assistance  to 
friendly  countries  to  strengthen  the  mutual  security 
and  individual  and  collective  defenses  of  the  free 
world,  to  develop  their  resources  in  the  interest  of 
their  security  and  independence  and  the  national  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  and  to  facilitate  the  effec- 
tive participation  of  those  countries  in  the  United 
Nations  system  for  collective  security.  The  purposes 
of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1571-1604),  the  Economic  Co- 
operation Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1501- 
1522),  and  the  Act  for  International  Development  (22 
U.  S.  C.  1557)  shall  hereafter  be  deemed  to  include 
this  purpose. 

Eligibility  for  Assistance 

Sec.  511.  (a)  No  military,  economic,  or  technical  as- 
sistance authorized  pursuant  to  this  Act  (other  than 
assistance  provided  under  section  408  (e)  of  the  Mu- 
tual Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended)  shall 
be  supplied  to  any  nation  in  order  to  further  military 
effort  unless  the  President  finds  that  the  supplying  of 
such  assistance  will  strengthen  the  security  of  the 
United  States  and  unless  the  recipient  country  has 
agreed  to — 


(1)  join  in  promoting  international  understanding 
and  good  will,  and  maintaining  world  peace ; 

(2)  take  such  action  as  may  be  mutually  agreed 
upon  to  eliminate  causes  of  international 
tension ; 

(3)  fulfill  the  military  obligations  which  it  has 
assumed  under  multilateral  or  bilateral  agree- 
ments or  treaties  to  which  the  United  States 
is  a  party ; 

(4)  make,  consistent  with  its  political  and  eco- 
nomic stability,  the  full  contribution  permitted 
by  its  manpower,  resources,  facilities,  and  gen- 
eral economic  condition  to  the  development  and 
maintenance  of  its  own  defensive  strength  and 
the  defensive  strength  of  the  free  world ; 

(5)  take  all  reasonable  measures  which  may  be 
needed  to  develop  its  defense  capacities ;  and 

(6)  take  appropriate  steps  to  insure  the  effective 
utilization  of  the  economic  and  military  as- 
sistance provided  by  the  United  States. 

(b)  No  economic  or  technical  assistance  shall  be 
supplied  to  any  other  nation  unless  the  President  finds 
that  the  supplying  of  such  assistance  will  strengthen 
the  security  of  the  United  States  and  promote  world 
peace,  and  unless  the  recipient  country  has  agreed  to 
join  in  promoting  international  understanding  and 
good  will,  and  in  maintaining  world  peace,  and  to 
take  such  action  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon  to 
eliminate  causes  of  international  tension. 
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Senator  Knowland  Replies 
To  Under  Secretary  Webb  on 
U.  S.  Prisoners  in  China 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  telegram  sent  to 
Under  Secretary  Webb  by  /Senator  Knowland  of 
California  on  December  21, 1951,  and  released  to 
the  press  by  Senator  Knowland  on  December  26: 1 

Your  letter  of  December  14  was  awaiting  me 
upon  my  return  to  Oakland.  As  a  Member  of  the 
United  States  Senate  I  believe  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  which  is  co-equal  branch  of 
the  Government  also  has  a  responsibility  in  regard 
to  American  citizens  who  are  unjustly  imprisoned 
by  Communist  governments  any  place  in  the 
world.  I  shall  be  prepared  to  discuss  this  further 
with  you  in  person  when  I  return  to  Washington 
and  also  intend  to  discuss  the  issues  involved  on 
the  floor  of  the  United  States  Senate.  It  so  hap- 
pens that  I  have  received  a  considerable  number  of 
communications  from  relatives  of  imprisoned 
American  citizens  expressing  their  great  appre- 
ciation for  the  action  I  took  in  making  the  names 
known  to  the  American  people. 

There  was  a  time  in  our  history  when  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  was  prepared  to  use 
more  than  words  in  protecting  Americans  abroad. 
That  was  prior  to  the  time  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  embarked  upon  a  policy  of  vacilla- 
tion and  weakness  in  a  matter  of  this  grave  nature. 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  1904  enunciated 
the  doctrine  of  "Perdicaris  alive  or  Raisuli  dead." 

What  I  want  to  know  specifically  is  whether  or 
not  the  Department  of  State  has  taken  steps  in  the 
current  cease-fire  negotiations  to  assure  that  the 
33  Americans  now  jailed  in  China,  the  30  or  more 
under  house  arrest,  and  the  300  who  have  been  re- 
fused exit  visas  to  get  out  of  Red  China  are  able  to 
leave  Red  China  and  return  to  the  United  States. 

I  do  not  intend  to  remain  silent  when  if  this  op- 
portunity passes  these  Americans  may  remain 
prisoners  or  compulsory  residents  of  China  for 
months  or  years  to  come  unless  a  strong  stand  is 
taken  by  this  Government  now.  I  am  as  con- 
versant as  are  you  with  the  President's  constitu- 
tional authority  in  regard  to  foreign  relations,  but 

'For  text  of  Mr.  Webb's  letter  to  Senator  Knowland, 
see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  7,  p.  11. 


I  am  also  aware  that  as  elected  representatives  of 
the  American  people  the  Members  of  Congress 
have  a  responsibility  also. 

I  do  not  understand  that  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  has  either  the  right  or  the 
authority  to  suppress  information  relating  to  im- 
prisoned and  detained  Americans  so  that  neither 
the  Nation  nor  Congress  are  fully  informed.  You 
may  rest  assured  that  both  as  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  and  of  the  Appropriations  Committee  this 
issue  will  be  pressed  until  these  Americans  are 
freed. 
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The  Principal  Ingredients  of  U.S.  Foreign  Policy 


by  Adrian  S.  Fisher 
Legal  Adviser 1 


When  a  person  whose  daily  concern  is  world 
affairs  and  American  foreign  policy  gets  up  be- 
fore an  audience,  he  is  often  strongly  tempted  to 
be  cosmic.  This  evening  I  will  do  my  best  to 
resist  this  temptation  and  I  will  try  to  avoid  others 
which  seem  to  beset  people  in  my  line  of  work. 

I  have  a  reason  for  doing  so.  In  the  situation 
that  we  now  face  and  which  will  probably  be  with 
us  for  some  years  to  come,  the  cosmic  approach 
is  not  suitable.  There  is  no  denying  that  world 
affairs  are  now  in  a  crisis  stage.  It  is  therefore 
possible  to  argue  that  the  year  1952  is  a  year  of 
decision. 

What  happens  in  Europe  to  give  it  a  unity  it 
has  never  known  and  one  which  is  probably  es- 
sential to  the  survival  of  the  continent ;  what  hap- 
pens in  Asia  to  keep  it  from  being  swallowed  up 
by  Communist  imperialism  ;  what  happens  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  to  hamper  and  disturb  the  Krem- 
lin; what  happens  in  the  Middle  East  and  Africa 
to  keep  that  area  from  being  the  booster  charge 
which  detonates  a  global  explosion — all  these  and 
Dther  sources  of  confusion  and  alarm  will  have  to 
3e  faced  up  to  this  year  to  save  civilization,  or  else 
we  condemn  it  to  continued  attrition  from  the 
jnemies  of  mankind. 

Nevertheless,  these  and  the  other  ingredients  of 
he  crisis  which  now  engages  us  appear  to  have  a 
potential  staying  power  which  could  carry  them 
nto  1953.  Therefore  it  is  by  no  means  impossible 
hat  a  year  hence  we  could  also  term  1953  a  year 
)f  decision.  It  is  also  conceivable  that  the  same 
night  be  said  of  1954. 

My  purpose  in  making  this  point  is  not  to  paint 
'Ou  a  picture  of  unrelieved  gloom.  I  think  at  the 
Qoment  that  an  attitude  of  cautious  optimism  can 
be  justified.  I  am  making  the  point  because  I 
!»elieve  it  important  that  we  recognize  the  distinct 
>ossibility  that  this  crisis,  or  major  elements  of  it, 
nay  be  with  us  for  some  time.  If  this  is  recog- 
nized, the  belief  that  all  that  is  needed  is  a  single 
I'urst  of  effort  is  clearly  in  error.  We  must  gear 
Jur  plans  and  prepare  ourselves  for  a  steady  and 

*  Address  made  before  the  Roosevelt  Day  Dinner  of  the 
.mericans  for  Democratic  Action  at  Chicago,  111.,  on 
|an.  31  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 
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sustained  effort,  one  that  is  pursued  with  all  the 
determination  and  single-mindedness  that  we  can 
muster. 

Factors  in  the  Prevention  of  Global  War 

I  am  not  of  the  opinion  that  a  global  war  is 
just  around  the  corner  or  that  such  a  conflict  is 
inevitable.  Moreover,  it  is  my  private  conviction 
that  the  problem  of  peace  and  war,  in  the  tradi- 
tional sense,  does  not  confront  us.  I  have  reached 
this  opinion  from  what  we  have  seen  of  Soviet 
tactics  and  from  the  deductions  we  can  make  as 
to  Soviet  strategy.  The  Communists  seem  to  be 
set  on  a  course  which  is  just  short  of  total  war.  I 
believe  that  we  can  look  for  them  to  pursue  this 
course  until  the  Soviet  leadership  is  driven  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  can  get  them  nowhere. 

The  Kremlin  will  be  driven  to  this  conclusion 
only  if  America  and  her  friends  meet  the  grueling 
test  of  patience  and  firmness  to  which  they  will  be 
indefinitely  subjected.  This  constitutes  a  chal- 
lenge which  is  without  precedent  in  our  own  ex- 
perience and  perhaps  in  the  history  of  any  modern 
nation. 

Patience  is  not  an  American  characteristic.  We 
are  not  by  our  own  free  choice  inclined  to  gradual- 
ism. Our  disposition  is  to  do  things  in  a  hurry, 
to  get  in  and  get  it  over  with.  Under  current 
conditions,  if  we  forget  ourselves  and  indulge  our 
native  preference  we  risk  disaster.  For  the  sake 
of  all  that  we  hold  dear  we  must  learn  to  take  the 
long  view — particularly  if  a  refusal  to  do  so  is  to 
fly  in  the  face  of  every  dictate  of  common  sense. 

The  factors  underlying  this  requirement  can  be 
simply  stated. 

We  want  peace — honorable  peace — but  peace  as 
the  best  hope  of  man. 

We  recognize  that  in  a  real  sense  there  may  be 
no  such  thing  as  victory  in  a  war  which  counts 
nuclear  fission  among  its  weapons.  At  the  same 
time,  we  are  aware  that  we  must  build  our  de- 
fenses if  we  hope  to  discourage  an  aggressor  or 
defend  against  an  attack. 

We  know  that  wisdom  demands  that  we  lead 
from  courage  rather  than  fear,  and  from  calcu- 
lated strength  rather  than  anger.    We  cannot  af- 
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ford  the  luxury  of  flying  off  the  handle.  We 
cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  fondling  our  preju- 
dices. 

We  must  further  set  ourselves  to  squeeze  the  last 
drop  of  benefit  from  our  experiences  in  the  last  30 
years. 

Stilling  the  Voices  of  Isolationism 

For  example,  when  I  hear  certain  voices  that 
are  now  loud  in  the  land  and  which  cry  the  doc- 
trine of  a  new  model  isolationism — a  sort  of  hy- 
dromatic  version  of  the  tragic  error  that  seized 
us  during  the  twenties,  and  even  during  the  thir- 
ties, I  wonder  whether  some  of  us  ever  learn.  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  if  we  had  not  reneged 
on  joining  the  League  of  Nations,  Hitler  might 
never  have  gained  power  and  the  Second  World 
War  might  not  have  occurred. 

Even  after  the  yoke  of  fascism  was  fastened  on 
Germany  and  Italy,  America  could  still  have  made 
its  influence  felt.  So  well  indoctrinated  were 
some  Americans  in  the  specious  philosophy  of 
isolationism  and  self-sufficiency  that  when  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  made  his  quarantine  speech  in 
1937,  he  found  that  public  opinion  withheld  sup- 
port for  active  measures  against  totalitarianism. 

As  the  clouds  of  war  gathered  and  darkened, 
we  did  take  measures  such  as  the  destroyer-for- 
bases  deal  to  help  the  side  to  which  we  belonged. 
But  we  did  not  recognize  that  we  were  irrevocably 
committed  until  the  Japanese  struck  Pearl  Harbor 
and  we  found  ourselves  automatically  at  war. 

Until  recently  it  seemed  that  among  other 
things,  the  bombs  that  blasted  Pearl  Harbor  also 
destroyed  the  spell  of  isolationism  which  had 
previously  held  us  in  its  thrall.  But  if  I  read 
correctly  the  drift  in  certain  quarters  this  im- 
pression would  appear  incorrect.  The  rebuilt 
model  of  the  "we  can  go  it  alone"  concept  has 
been  streamlined  a  bit,  and  to  some  degree  up- 
dated. But  these  modifications  cannot  hide  the 
fact  that  it  is  essentially  the  same  old  isolation 
which  holds  the  same  perils  for  the  future  of  the 
United  States. 

During  World  War  II  and  after  it,  the  United 
States  adopted  a  policy  which  held  that  peace 
was  best  secured  through  collective  security. 
Fundamentally,  this  policy  accepted  the  thesis 
that  world  peace  could  not  be  broken  down  into 
compartments,  that  a  threat  to  peace  in  one  region 
was  a  threat  to  the  peace  of  all  regions.  In  prac- 
tical terms  the  immediate  application  of  that  pol- 
icy called  for  the  United  States  to  shoulder  the 
burden  of  world  leadership  which  had  been  thrust 
upon  it  and  to  join  with  other  nations  who  valued 
liberty  in  immunizing  the  free  world  against 
Soviet  encroachment.  This  was  indicated  in  the 
simple  interest  of  saving  our  own  necks.  And 
now  at  a  crucial  stage  in  putting  this  policy  across 
when  perhaps  for  the  first  time  we  can  see  the 
outlines  of  success  on  the  horizon,  some  groups 
in  this  country  are  actually  suggesting  retreat. 
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This  tactic  denies  all  the  lessons  of  the  past  and 
breeds  doubt  and  terror  throughout  the  free 
world. 

We  have  heard  further  outcries  recently  against 
our  efforts  to  fight  aggression  in  Korea.  We 
might  have  washed  our  hands  of  Korea,  but  what 
would  have  been  the  result?  Instead  of  being 
halted  in  its  tracks,  Communist  aggression  might 
by  now  have  made  a  clean  sweep  of  southeast 
Asia.  Indochina,  Malaya,  Burma  could  not  have 
withstood  the  tide.  These  countries  are  not  yet 
free  of  threat,  but  if  we  had  not  taken  our  stand 
in  Korea,  they  might  have  been  engulfed  long 
months  ago. 

If  we  had  failed  to  match  the  challenge  in 
Korea,  much  that  has  been  done  to  strengthen  the 
non-Soviet  world  against  Communist  imperial- 
ism would  have  remained  undone.  Our  own  Na- 
tion would  not  have  mobilized,  Western  Europe 
would  not  have  gone  so  far  to  protect  itself,  we 
would  not  at  this  hour  be  occupying  a  staunch 
position  against  all  eventualities,  critics  of  our 
foreign  policy  would  have  urgent  reason  to  talk 
about  our  "survival,"  instead  of  exploiting  the 
possibility  of  our  going  under  as  the  small  change 
of  campaign  chatter. 

Our  action  in  Korea  was  unavoidable,  if  the 
Truman  Doctrine  with  reference  to  Greece  and 
Turkey  meant  anything.  When  we  undertook  in 
southeast  Europe  to  halt  Communist  penetration, 
the  great  majority  of  Americans  understood  and 
approved  the  step.  When  we  undertook  to  halt 
Communist  penetration  in  Korea,  most  Americans 
understood  and  approved.  In  the  one  instance, 
we  saved  Greece  and  Turkey  from  the  jaws  of  the 
Russian  bear.  In  the  other  instance,  we  upset 
his  program,  notified  him  that  he  could  trespass 
only  at  his  peril,  instilled  threatened  peoples  with 
a  fresh  courage,  and  gave  ourselves  an  opportu- 
nity to  gird  our  loins. 

That  may  seem  to  be  the  wrong  course  to  some 
people,  but  in  terms  of  our  own  interest  and  the 
well-being  of  mankind,  it  is  the  only  thing  we 
could  have  done  without  taking  a  risk  greater 
than  anything  the  Korean  intervention  has  cost 
us.  It  is  tragic  that  so  many  lives  and  so  much 
treasure  had  to  be  expended,  but  this  sacrifice  is 
beyond  being  cheapened  by  partisan  attacks. 
There  is  a  logic  of  justice  and  right,  which  some- 
times has  to  be  expressed  in  terms  of  force.  That 
is  the  logic  of  Korea,  and  whoever  denies  it  denies 
the  best  in  our  American  heritage  and  consigns  the 
rest  of  the  free  world  to  chaos  and  the  long  night. 

The  Faith  of  Our  Fathers 

The  men  who  wrote  our  Constitution  and  set 
the  feet  of  this  Republic  on  the  road  to  greatness 
had  a  lively  sense  of  the  example  the  United 
States  was  setting.  From  his  retirement,  James 
Madison  wrote  to  a  friend : 

The  free  system  of  government  we  have  established  is 
so  congenial  with  reason,  with  common  sense,  and  with 
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a  universal  feeling,  that  it  must  produce  approba- 
tion. .  .  .  Our  country,  if  it  does  justice  to  itself,  will 
be  the  workshop  of  liberty  to  the  civilized  world,  and  do 
more  than  any  other  for  the  uncivilized. 

That  phrase,  "workshop  of  liberty,"  is  projected 
in  twentieth-century  terms  by  our  present  foreign 
policy.  We  have  through  trial  and  error,  through 
adversity  mixed  with  hard  work  and  good  fortune 
managed  to  reach  a  plateau  of  freedom  from  which 
we  can  view  the  posture  of  world  affairs  through 
the  wisdom  gained  by  our  own  experience.  Our 
fortunate  situation  and  what  we  have  learned 
along  the  hard  road  that  brought  us  to  it  imposes 
upon  us  an  obligation  to  the  rest  of  mankind. 
That  obligation  requires  us  to  do  what  we  can  to 
help  them  to  a  similar  position.  This  is  not  as  un- 
selfish as  it  appears  on  the  surface.  We  have 
learned  that  we  cannot  live  unto  ourselves  alone. 
We  realize  that  insofar  as  we  are  concerned  our 
freedom  cannot  be  preserved  if  the  freedom  of 
other  nations  is  snuffed  out. 

This  is  the  essence  of  the  American  idea  and 
is  the  wellspring  of  the  enormous  vitality  which 
has  enabled  the  United  States  to  surmount  every 
emergency  which  it  has  encountered  and  continue 
to  grow  and  prosper.  Yet,  it  is  an  idea  which 
those  who  demand  that  we  abandon  Korea  and 
get  out  of  Europe  categorically  reject. 

President  Monroe's  definition  of  our  role  in 
world  affairs  aptly  sums  up  that  combination  of 
idealism  and  practicality  which  has  served  us  so 
well  in  the  past  and  which  will  guarantee  our 
future  welfare.  Our  domestic  critics  are  fond  of 
reproaching  America  for  moralizing  in  the  field 
of  foreign  policy.  I  contend  that  our  national  in- 
terest is  best  looked  after  when  we  are  guided  by 
the  fusion  of  moral  values  and  practical  considera- 
tion. Those  who  discuss  power  politics  as  though 
it  were  something  removed  and  separate  from  the 
things  we  live  by  spiritually  seem  to  me  to  be  at 
odds  with  all  that  has  made  America  what  it  is 
today. 

Application  of  the  Policy  of  Containment 

In  terms  of  our  present  objectives,  the  moral 
values  as  well  as  the  material  are  essential  to  suc- 
cess. We  are  engaging  at  this  moment  in  a  de- 
termined struggle  to  contain  communism  and  to 
prevent  its  poison  spreading  into  new  areas.  This 
effort  at  containment  involves  military,  economic, 
and  political  reconstruction  in  areas  endangered 
by  the  Soviet  drive.  In  toto  it  is  the  negative 
phase  of  U.S.  policy.  It  includes  the  situations  of 
strength  which  we  are  building  in  Western  Eu- 
rope, at  key  points  in  the  Mediterranean,  in  the 
Middle  East,  and  in  the  Far  East.  It  is  based  on 
three  major  premises.  These  premises  are  of 
equal  importance  and  are  completely  interdepend- 
ent. The  Soviet  Union  bases  its  foreign  policy 
to  a  very  large  degree  on  the  harsh  fact  of  military 
power.  Therefore,  if  a  nation  or  a  group  of 
nations  is  to  stand  up  to  Moscow  or  deal  with 


Stalin  with  any  semblance  of  parity,  that  nation 
or  group  of  nations  must  be  able  to  call  upon  suf- 
ficient military  strength  to  command  the  respect 
of  the  Kremlin. 

As  long  as  the  appeal  of  communism  is  strong- 
est in  areas  where  there  is  hardship  and  want, 
that  appeal  must  be  combated  by  an  improved 
standard  of  living  so  that  a  man's  work  produces 
the  necessities  of  life  and  perhaps  a  few  luxuries 
as  well. 

Finally,  as  long  as  communism  depends  on  rob- 
bing a  person  of  his  faith  in  the  future  of  the  free 
world  and  on  creating  social  chaos  and  confusion, 
that  tactic  must  be  countered  by  building  the  in- 
dividual's confidence  in  his  ability  to  manage  his 
own  affairs  and  by  instilling  in  him  the  will  to 
resist  Soviet  encroachment. 

The  foregoing  summary  will  serve  our  purpose 
here,  although  it  involves  some  oversimplification 
and — insofar  as  it  labels  the  last  two  premises  as 
merely  negative — is  inaccurate.  Obviously,  eco- 
nomic and  social  rehabilitation  have  important 
positive  facets. 

In  applying  this  policy  of  containment,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  embarked  on  a  series 
of  moves  which  are  unequaled  for  boldness  and 
imagination  in  this  country's  history.  Although 
it  is  practically  forgotten  in  the  present  emer- 
gency, the  interim-aid  program,  a  forerunner  of 
the  Marshall  Plan,  was  instrumental  in  checking 
a  Communist  threat  in  both  Italy  and  France. 
Shortly  thereafter,  Greece  and  Turkey  were 
gravely  menaced  by  Soviet  pressure.  Greece  had 
to  contend  with  a  Communist-instigated  revolt 
within  its  own  borders  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
fused to  be  cowed  by  the  sabre  rattling  of  Soviet 
puppets  across  its  borders.  Because  of  threat- 
ened Soviet  moves  against  its  northern  provinces, 
Turkey  was  maintaining  a  military  force  on  a 
scale  far  beyond  the  power  of  the  nation's  economy 
to  sustain. 

THE  TRUMAN  DOCTRINE:  MILITARY  AND  ECONOMIC  AID 

The  United  States  responded  with  the  Truman 
Doctrine  of  combined  military  and  economic  aid. 
The  success  of  this  action  is  now  a  matter  of  his- 
tory. The  Greek  revolt  was  crushed  and  the 
present  Government  is  far  stronger  than  the  ear- 
lier regime.  Turkey  is  a  stable  and  determined 
friend  in  a  highly  strategic  area. 

I  do  not  think  I  need  to  do  more  than  remind 
you  of  the  Marshall  Plan  and  its  great  effective- 
ness in  aiding  the  reconstruction  of  Western 
Europe.  There  were  other  steps  taken  to  give 
needed  economic  assistance  to  friendly  free  na- 
tions in  southeast  Asia  and  in  the  Pacific  area 
which  were  effective  in  checking  internal  Com- 
munist threats  and  in  strengthening  and  stabiliz- 
ing the  governments  concerned. 

When  then  Secretary  of  State  Marshall  launched 
the  program,  now  known  by  his  name,  at  Harvard 
University  in  June  1947,  he  identified  its  purpose 
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as  "the  revival  of  a  working  economy  in  the  world 
so  as  to  permit  the  emergence  of  political  and  so- 
cial conditions  in  which  the  free  institutions  can 
exist."  To  a  considerable  degree  this  purpose  has 
been  achieved. 

Despite  a  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  free  na- 
tions to  again  engage  in  raising  a  military  force, 
realism  required  that  all  hands  take  into  account 
the  potential  menace  of  the  Red  army  and  the 
Kremlin's  habit  of  using  its  military  force  as  a 
blackjack  in  dealing  with  other  nations.  Plain 
common  sense  dictated  that  defenses  be  erected. 
If  the  underlying  principle  of  collective  security — 
a  joint  defense  based  on  self-help  and  mutual  aid — 
was  to  be  applied,  a  political  framework  had  first 
to  be  put  together.  This  framework  was  devel- 
oped through  the  regional  defense  agreements 
exemplified  by  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  the  North  Atlantic  Pact,  the  proposed  Fed- 
erated Command  for  the  Middle  East,  and  the 
Pacific  security  arrangements. 

To  give  the  initial  impetus  to  these  defense 
agreements,  the  United  States  launched  the  U.S. 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Program  and  fol- 
lowed up  with  the  combined  economic  and  military 
aid  which  is  now  going  forward  under  the  Mutual 
Security  Program. 

With  these  provisions  for  the  setting  up  of  a 
defensive  shield  which  would  deter  Communist 
aggression  and  make  impossible  the  bargain-base- 
ment conquest  so  dear  to  their  hearts  what  might 
be  called  the  holding  aspect  of  American  policy 
is  rounded  off.  But  in  terms  of  what  Monroe  de- 
scribed as  a  "workshop  of  liberty"  it  is  only  a  part 
of  the  necessary  program. 

There  must  be  essential  positive  factors  which 
meet  the  challenge  of  communism  and  demon- 
strate the  immeasurably  greater  values  of  freedom 
and  democracy.  A  part  of  this  program  is  eco- 
nomic in  nature,  but  the  type  of  assistance  that 
we  were  able  to  offer  through  the  Marshall  Plan 
does  not  suffice.  The  Marshall  Plan  and  kindred 
programs  were  intended  mainly  for  economically 
advanced  countries  and  peoples  victimized  by  war; 
countries  with  economies  which  had  once  been 
staunch,  people  who  had  known  prosperity,  en- 
joyed political  and  social  stability,  pursued  the 
arts  of  successful  living. 

POINT  FOUR:  ASSISTANCE  TO  THE  UNDERDEVELOPED  AREAS 

But  what  about  that  vast  multitude  who  belong 
to  an  entirely  different  category,  the  underpriv- 
ileged billions  who  for  one  reason  or  another  have 
never  been  emancipated  from  poverty,  disease,  and 
ignorance,  the  men  and  women  of  the  world  who 
fit  Edwin  Markham's  line  from  the  "Man  With 
the  Hoe":  "Humanity  betrayed,  plundered,  pro- 
faned, and  disinherited."  I  direct  your  attention 
to  the  concluding  stanza  of  that  poem : 

O  masters,  lords  and  rulers  in  all  lands, 
How  will  the  future  reckon  with  this  man? 
How  answer  his  brute  question  in  that  hour 
When  whirlwinds  of  rebellion  shake  all  shores? 
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These  whirlwinds  of  revolt  are  shaking  the 
shores  and  hinterland  of  Asia  and  Africa.  Na- 
tionalism is  giving  a  special  edge  to  the  long  frus- 
tration of  the  past.  How  are  we  to  deal  with  this 
ferment?  We  cannot  afford  to  be  indifferent  to 
it.  We  can  be  sure  the  Communists  are  not  in- 
different. The  people  of  underdeveloped  areas  are 
meat  and  wine  for  the  Commies — not  because  the 
poor  devils  yearn  for  Stalin  but  because  the  prom- 
ises of  Stalinism  offer  at  least  the  appearance  of 
an  escape  from  the  wrongs  and  sorrows  of  their 
existence. 

Only  a  few  days  ago,  Secretary  Acheson  spoke 
on  this  very  point.    He  said : 

It  is  the  juncture  of  .  .  .  revolutionary  forces  in 
the  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world  that  gives  mean- 
ing to  the  Point  Four  Program.  For  the  new  technology 
gives  us  not  only  the  instruments  of  a  better  life,  but  also 
the  means  of  mass  communication  and  education  by  which 
to  transmit  this  knowledge.  And  if,  in  so  doing,  we  can 
help  people  not  only  to  develop  the  soil,  the  water,  and 
the  resources  of  their  lands,  but  to  develop  the  culture  that 
suits  them  and  fits  their  needs,  and  to  fulfill  their  aspira- 
tions for  responsible  and  more  representative  govern- 
ment— then  these  revolutionary  forces  can  be  construc- 
tively channeled  and  contribute  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 
If  not,  the  world  will  continue  to  be  swept  by  the  rip  tides 
of  conflict.2 

In  proposing  the  Point  Four  Program,  Presi- 
dent Truman  called  for  democracy  to  attack  those 
ancient  tyrants,  "hunger,  misery,  and  despair." 
That  call  has  not  yet  been  fully  heeded.  But  even 
a  year  and  a  half  of  limited  effort  has  already  re- 
vealed a  feasible  way  of  extricating  helpless 
human  beings  from  the  fell  clutch  of  circumstance. 
Already  our  specialists  and  experts  working  at 
the  grass-roots  level  have  shown  that  they  can 
clear  the  way  to  a  new  earth  for  forgotten  men  and 
women.  And  this  is  possible  without  any  great 
outlay  of  money,  without  imposing  our  will  on 
anyone,  merely  through  combining  technical 
knowledge  with  a  certain  missionary  zeal  to  help 
people  help  themselves. 

All  this  may  sound  like  typical  American  senti 
mentality  to  people  who  pride  themselves  on  bein^ 
realists.  But  it  is  actually  hard  common  sense — 
at  once  short-range  and  in  a  large  frame  of  refer 
ence.  There  was  a  day  when,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  the  state  of  underdeveloped  areas  of  the 
world  was  one  of  "innocuous  desuetude."  But 
there  is  nothing  innocuous  in  the  forlorn  status 
of  teeming  millions  in  unadvanced  areas.  In 
many  areas  their  condition  has  been  transformed 
into  a  churning  flood  eating  away  at  the  ordered 
life  of  the  world.  The  choice  before  us  is  between 
trying  to  meet  this  challenge  and  leaving  it  to 
work  its  will  upon  the  foundations  of  civilization 

Point  Four  is  a  peculiarly  constructive  phase  of 
that  great  mission  to  which  the  United  States  has 
been  called — to  "bring  peace  and  safety  to  all  na 
tions  and  make  the  world  itself  at  last  free."     In 
the  light  of  that  service,  what  becomes  of  the  argu- 

1  Bulletin  of  Feb.  4,  1952,  p.  157. 
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merits  of  those  who  urge  that  we  set  up  a  Fortress 
America  and  reconsider  a  foreign  policy  replete 
with  global  obligations?  It  is  profoundly  de- 
pressing that,  at  this  late  hour,  we  now  hear  de- 
mands that  we  retire  from  the  field  in  utter  dis- 
regard to  the  fact  that,  as  one  of  the  trustees  of 
civilization,  America  would  thereby  be  betraying 
itself  and  the  rest  of  mankind. 


THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  TRUTH 

In  practical  terms  the  debate  over  these  issues 
goes  deeper  than  the  question  of  this  country's 
course  in  world  affairs.  Like  it  or  not,  we  are 
locked  in  a  struggle  for  the  minds  of  men.  The 
outcome  of  this  struggle  will  determine  whether 
or  not  men  shall  remain  masters  of  their  indi- 
vidual destinies  or  shall  become  the  pawns  of 
totalitarianism. 

At  this  moment  the  heavy  artillery  that  the 
United  States  can  bring  to  bear  is  that  which  fires 
ideas.  In  a  manner  of  speaking,  the  American 
guns  are  transmitters,  moving  pictures,  and  the 
printed  matter  which  carry  the  news  and  the  ideas 
that  are  components  of  the  Campaign  of  Truth. 
In  popular  terms  we  are  speaking  of  the  propa- 
ganda that  is  beamed  through  the  Iron  Curtain, 
but  we  are  not  dealing  in  propaganda  as  such. 
We  are  dealing  in  the  facts  of  American  life  and 
telling  the  story  of  the  ways  of  men  in  societies 
where  men  are  free.  We  are  thus  striking  at  the 
soft  spot  in  the  monolith  of  communism.  The 
Iron  Curtain  was  dropped  to  prevent  the  penetra- 
tion of  these  ideas  because  they  constitute  the  one 
area  where  rigid  Soviet  controls  cannot  be  applied. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  built  jamming  mecha- 
nisms by  the  hundreds  in  a  vain  attempt  to  silence 
the  Voice  of  America,  but  despite  this  all-out  ef- 
fort, we  know  that  we  are  getting  through  to  the 
satellites  and  to  the  Russian  people.  We  know 
also  that  pictures  and  printed  material,  detailing 
the  differences  between  a  life  in  the  West  and  life 
in  the  Kremlin,  have  reached  areas  in  the  Soviet 
sphere.  Testimony  to  the  impact  that  this  mate- 
rial is  having  on  the  subject  peoples  is  provided 
by  the  strenuous  Soviet  methods  to  keep  it  out. 
Every  month,  this  drive  to  reach  into  the  heart  of 
Soviet  territory  with  the  facts  and  the  ideas  that 
unmask  communism,  and  its  betrayal  of  human 
dignity,  is  increased.  A  few  weeks  ago  "Opera- 
tion Vagabond"  was  launched.  I  say  launched 
because  the  Vagabond  is  a  ship,  or  more  accu- 
rately, a  floating  transmitter  which  will  cruise  the 
seas  off  Soviet  shores  and  provide  a  mobile  bar- 
rage for  the  news-starved  subjects  of  the  Polit- 
buro. 

We  believe  the  injunction,  "Know  the  truth  and 
the  truth  shall  set  ye  free."  And  we  are  doing 
all  in  our  power  to  help  the  people  of  the  Soviet 
Union  know  it. 


THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

A  third  element  in  the  free  world  counteroffen- 
sive  is  the  United  Nations  organization.  Here  we 
have  a  force  for  peace  which  has  gained  steadily 
in  strength  and  effectiveness  since  its  inception. 
In  its  beginnings  it  provided  the  conference  table 
over  which  international  disputes  could  be  settled 
without  resort  to  force.  It  was  also  a  highly  effec- 
tive form  for  the  airing  of  differences  between 
nations  so  that  world  opinion  could  gain  an  un- 
prejudiced evaluation  of  the  rights  and  wrongs  of 
a  particular  issue.  In  June  of  1950  the  United  Na- 
tions matured.  Confronted  with  a  flagrant  breach 
of  peace,  the  representatives  of  54  nations  joined 
forces  to  condemn  the  aggression  and  then  urged 
the  membership  to  meet  force  with  force.  The 
membership  responded,  and  as  a  result,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  modern  world, 
troops  of  nearly  a  score  of  nations  are  fighting  to 
beat  back  an  aggression  and  preserve  peace. 

It  is  conceded  that  all  participants  in  this  action 
have  not  contributed  the  maximum  according  to 
their  capacity.  That  is  something  which  the 
United  States  is  doing  everything  in  its  power  to 
remedy.  But  it  is  not  as  important  as  the  impli- 
cations of  the  action  itself.  In  its  true  meaning 
the  Korean  move  signifies  that  the  principle  of 
collective  security  has  been  translated  into  an  ac- 
tuality. That  in  itself  is  an  accomplishment  of 
huge  proportions. 

The  point  we  have  now  reached  recalls  a  situa- 
tion which  pi-evailed  more  than  30  years  ago  when 
another  debate  involving  the  similar  issue  of 
American  leadership  and  support  for  an  interna- 
tional organization  was  raging. 

On  this  occasion  Woodrow  Wilson  said: 

The  world  outside  of  America  is  asking  itself  the 
question  "Is  America  going  to  stand  by  us  now,  or  is 
it  at  this  moment  of  final  crisis  going  to  draw  apart  and 
desert  us?"  I  can  answer  this  question  here  and  now. 
It  is  not  going  to  draw  apart  and  it  is  not  going  to  desert 
the  nations  of  the  world.  America  responds  to  nothing 
so  quickly  or  unanimously  as  a  great  moral  challenge. 
It  is  much  more  ready  to  carry  through  what  now  lies 
before  it  than  it  was  even  to  carry  through  what  was 
before  it  when  we  took  up  arms  in  behalf  of  the  freedom 
of  the  world. 

But  Wilson's  affirmation  of  faith  came  too  soon. 
The  bitter-enders  in  the  Senate  played  upon  popu- 
lar lethargy,  and  our  country  rejected  the  role  of 
leadership.  It  took  a  depression  and  another 
World  War  to  drive  home  to  the  American  people 
a  full  realization  of  the  part  they  had  to  play. 
But,  by  then,  what  would  have  been  relatively 
simple  had  grown  formidably  complicated.  A 
new  factor  had  been  injected  into  the  international 
equation.  Soviet  imperialism  had  emerged  to  be- 
devil the  situation.  Now  nothing  could  be  tried 
or  done  without  having  to  contend  with  the  ruth- 
less, unpredictable  hostility  of  Moscow. 

I  believe  that  Wilson's  declaration  of  faith  is 
now  hemp-  redeemed.     I  feel  that  in  the  marrow 
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of  their  bones  the  American  people  know  that 
what  we  are  testing  is  the  validity  and  strength, 
and  the  endurance  of  the  principles  of  American 
democracy  against  the  dogma  of  communism. 

I  feel,  also,  that  in  the  marrow  of  their  bones 
the  American  people  are  determined  that  the  way 
of  life  which  they  represent  will  be  the  one  which 
will  endure. 


Death  of  King  George  VI 

Statement  by  the  President 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  February  6] 

A  world  personage  who  maintained  the  highest 
traditions  of  the  English  constitutional  mon- 
archy passes  in  the  death  of  His  Majesty  King 
George  VI. 

From  his  accession  to  the  throne  through  all  the 
ills  which  beset  the  world  throughout  the  years  of 
his  reign — including  the  most  disastrous  war  in 
history — he  played  his  part  nobly  and  with  full 
understanding  of  the  responsibility  which  was  his. 
His  heroic  endurance  of  pain  and  suffering  during 
these  past  few  years  is  a  true  reflection  of  the 
bravery  of  the  British  people  in  adversity. 

The  King  was  ever  conscious  of  his  obligations 
as  sovereign  of  a  nation  which  through  centuries 
has  been  the  champion  of  personal  liberty  and 
those  free  institutions  which  ruthless  dictators  de- 
spise. He  shared  to  the  end  of  his  reign  all  the 
hardships  and  austerities  which  evil  days  imposed 
on  the  brave  British  people.  In  return  he  received 
from  the  people  of  the  whole  Commonwealth  a 
love  and  devotion  which  went  beyond  the  usual 
relationship  of  a  King  and  his  subjects.  This  re- 
lationship flowed  from  the  kindness  of  the  King's 
heart  and  his  complete  dedication  to  those  he  both 
ruled  and  served. 

The  visit  of  the  late  King  and  his  gracious 
Queen  to  this  country  heightened  the  good  rela- 
tions between  our  two  peoples.  Then  there  fol- 
lowed the  visit  last  year  of  Her  Royal  Highness, 
now  Queen  Elizabeth  II.  It  is  a  commentary  on 
present  day  democracy  that  the  daughters  of  the 
King  of  England  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  could  exchange  visits  on  a  basis  of  friend- 
ship and  mutual  understanding  and  good  will. 

My  deepest  sympathy  goes  out  to  the  British 
people.  God  bless  Queen  Elizabeth  and  may  her 
father's  exemplary  memory  provide  the  courage 
and  inspiration  she  will  need  in  the  great  responsi- 
bilities that  lie  before  her. 

Press  Conference  Statement  by  Secretary  Acheson 

[Released  to  the  press  February  6] 

We  learned  this  morning  with  profound  sorrow 
of  the  death  of  His  Majesty  King  George  VI. 


The  loss  to  his  subjects  is  great.  The  America: 
people,  so  long  bound  by  close  ties  of  friendshi] 
to  Great  Britain  and  the  Commonwealth,  sym 
pathize  in  their  loss.  During  his  reign  Grea 
Britain  endured  the  most  perilous  and  tryin| 
times  in  her  history,  and  throughout  her  ordea 
he  worked  unceasingly  and  unsparingly  for  hi 
country  and  his  people.  The  courage  with  whicl 
he  bore  his  own  suffering  in  the  last  years  was  : 
symbol  of  his  indomitable  spirit.  It  is  a  char 
acteristic  English  spirit  and  the  King  possesse< 
it  in  abundance. 

The  President  has  expressed  for  all  of  us  ou 
deepest  sympathy  to  the  Royal  Family  and  to  th 
British  people. 

May  God  bless  the  young  Queen  and  grant  he 
the  strength  and  wisdom  to  fulfill  her  high  re 
sponsibilities  as  her  father  did  before  her.  Ma; 
her  reign  be  long  and  her  peoples  prosper  through 
out  it. 


Admiral  McCormick  Designated 
Commander  of  NATO  Naval  Forces 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  January 

The  President  on  January  30  sent  the  following 
letter  to  Admiral  Lynde  D.  McCormick,  U.S.N. 

My  Dear  Admiral  McCormick  :  The  North  At 
lantic  Treaty  Nations  have  agreed  that  a  Suprem< 
Allied  Commander,  Atlantic,  should  now  be  ap 
pointed  and  have  requested  that  I  designate 
United  States  officer.  I  have  designated  you  foi 
this  new  international  command  which  embrace; 
a  large  area  under  the  North  Atlantic  Treat} 
Organization. 

I  am  informed  that  the  Standing  Group  of  th< 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  will  issue 
directive  to  you  concerning  your  responsibilities 
and  authority  as  the  Supreme  Allied  Commander 
Atlantic.  . 

You  are  hereby  assigned  operational  command 
of  the  United  States  Armed  Forces  assigned  to  the 
U.S.  Atlantic  Command,  to  the  extent  necessarj 
for  the  accomplishment  of  your  mission. 

You  are  hereby  authorized  to  use  officers  and  en-i 
listed  personnel  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  and) 
civilian  employees  of  the  U.S.  Government,  on 
your  staff  as  you  consider  appropriate  in  number 
and  grades  as  necessary. 

I  am  sending  copies  of  this  letter  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  foil 
their  guidance. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Harry  S.  Truman 
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VOA's  Counterattack  on  the  Siren  Voice  of  Moscow 


by  Edwin  M.  J .  Kretzmann 

Policy  Adviser,  Officer  of  International  Broadcasting1 


In  a  few  weeks  the  Voice  of  America  will  cele- 
brate the  tenth  anniversary  of  its  first  broadcast, 
born  of  wartime  necessity.  Many  of  the  people 
who  took  part  in  that  event  are  still  members  of 
the  staff  and  the  experience  they  have  accumulated 
and  passed  on  to  the  newer  members  of  the  staff  is 
unique  and  invaluable.  To  this  has  been  added 
the  professional  and  technical  experience  of  Amer- 
ican radio  and  many  outstanding  experts  in  the 
field  of  foreign  affairs. 

To  all  these  factors  must  be  added  one  more  very 
important  element — the  correct  evaluation  of  the 
misunderstandings  and  deliberate  distortions 
which  are  current  abroad  about  the  United  States 
and  its  foreign-policy  objectives.  The  study  of 
this  background  necessitates  continuing  analysis 
of  all  material  emanating  from  the  Kremlin  and 
its  world-wide  network  of  agents — the  Commu- 
nist parties  of  all  countries.  It  also  requires  sym- 
pathetic understanding  of  the  things  that  are 
bothering  our  friends  and  allies  in  the  free  world. 
We  would  be  remiss  in  discharging  our  duty  to 
iyou  if  we  failed  to  take  these  factors  into  account 
In  tailoring  our  output  to  achieve  the  maximum 
,  result. 

All  this  adds  up  to  the  fact  that  into  every 
i  broadcast,  pamphlet,  or  film  must  go  a  sober  ap- 
praisal of  our  own  strength  and  weakness,  appre- 
ciation of  the  likes  and  dislikes  of  our  audience, 
f  and  a  full  realization  of  the  nature  and  singleness 
of  purpose  of  our  sworn  adversary — the  men  in 
the  Kremlin.  It  is  abundantly  clear  by  now  that 
'to  these  men  only  one  thing  matters — the  preserva- 
tion and  extension  of  their  power.  To  serve  this 
'end  they  have  the  vast  and  sinister  apparatus  of 
the  Cominform  devoted  to  blackening  the  motives 
and  aims  of  the  free  world.  They  command  the 
(subversive  activities  of  Communists  everywhere 
,whose  first  and  only  allegiance  is  to  further  the 
imperialistic  aims  of  the  Politburo.  They  spend 
from  10  to  20  times  the  amounts  we  do  on  propa- 
gating their  perverted  version  of  issues  confront- 
ing the  world  today.  But  with  all  their  efforts 
they  have  been  unable  to  produce  a  single  new  and 

1  An  article  based  on  an  address  made  before  the 
Federation  of  Jewish  Women's  Organizations,  New  York, 
N.Y.,  on  Jan.  16. 


challenging  ideal  to  spearhead  their  campaign. 
Their  entire  stock  in  trade  consists  of  stolen  and 
traduced  ideas — ideas  once  held  in  esteem  by  all 
aspiring  men,  but  in  their  versions  shamefully 
caricatured  and  skillfully  disguised  to  substitute 
the  form  for  the  substance  down  to  their  ridic- 
ulously and  mockingly  redundant  "Peoples' 
Democracies." 


The  U.S.  Psychological  Offense: 
A  Tale  of  Three  Cities 

Seen  against  this  background  the  United  States 
achieved  three  major  psychological  victories  dur- 
ing the  year  1951 — three  victories,  which  like  all 
victories,  were  built  on  a  cumulative  series  of  suc- 
cesses and  must  continue  to  be  protected  like  all 
hard-fought  gains.  But  for  purposes  of  historical 
convenience  we  can  link  these  three  victories  with 
three  cities  spanning  three  continents  and  arbi- 
trarily assign  three  dates  to  mark  the  turning 
point  of  the  tide.  On  March  19  at  Santiago, 
Chile,  the  myth  was  exploded  that  the  Soviet 
Union  represents  the  workers'  paradise.  On  Sep- 
tember 3  at  Geneva  the  fiction  that  communism's 
version  of  land  reform,  that  ideal  which  attracts  so 
much  of  the  Asiatic  world,  really  benefits  the 
peasants  and  farmers,  was  laid  to  rest.  And  at 
Paris,  on  November  8,  Mr.  Vyshinsky's  hysterical 
laughter  in  reaction  to  our  introduction  of  genu- 
ine proposals  for  peace  and  disarmament  marked 
the  end  of  the  Kremlin's  cruelest  and  most  cynical 
hoax  on  mankind — the  phony  peace  campaigns. 
This  tale  of  three  cities  bears  greater  exposition 
since  the  events  that  led  up  to  and  followed  these 
dates  serve  best  to  illustrate  the  bitter  struggle 
which  goes  on  continuously  for  men's  minds  and 
hearts. 

Santiago,  Chile:  Discovery  of  the  Soviet  Slave 
Labor  Force 

When  the  United  Nations  Economic  and  Social 
Council  voted  on  March  19,  1951,  at  Santiago, 
Chile,  to  hold  a  world-wide  inquiry  into  the  use  of 
forced  labor,  over  the  vociferous  objections  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  Poland,  and  Czechoslovakia,  it  rep- 
resented the  culmination  of  a  long  struggle  on  the 
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part  of  the  International  Confederation  of  Free 
Trade  Unions  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
world  the  appalling  and  inhuman  conditions  in 
these  slave-labor  camps  which  are  an  integral  part 
of  the  Soviet  economy.  The  subject  was  first 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  United  Nations  in 
1949,  but  the  Soviet  Union  blocked  all  efforts  (o 
launch  an  inquiry.  Then  followed  the  long  and 
painful  process  of  gathering  the  evidence,  which 
was  difficult  because  the  Iron  Curtain  exists  pre- 
cisely to  hide  this  sort  of  thing. 

A  spectacular  development  on  the  road  to  en- 
lightenment was  the  Rousset  trial  in  Paris.  In 
November  1949  David  Rousset  proposed  the  crea- 
tion of  an  impartial  commission  composed  exclu- 
sively of  former  inmates  of  Nazi  concentration 
camps  to  investigate  slave  labor  wherever  it  mijrht 
exist  and,  in  particular,  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
French  writer  was  immediately  villified  by  the 
Communist  weekly  Lettres  Francaises  and  ac- 
cused of  forging  his  evidence  relating  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  Rousset  brought  suit  for  libel. 
After  many  delays  caused  by  the  stalling  tactics 
of  the  Communist  defendants,  the  case  was  tried 
and  Rousset  produced  victim  after  victim  from 
many  nations,  most  of  them  ex-Communists  and 
Socialists,  who  produced  irrefutable  testimony  of 
conditions  in  the  slave-labor  camps  in  what  the 
Communists  love  to  describe  as  the  workers' 
paradise. 

Rousset  won  his  case  and  the  Communists  were 
forced  to  pay  the  libel  charges  and  print  the 
verdict  in  their  press.  Later  Mr.  Rousset  aided  in 
presenting  a  public  hearing  in  Brussels  which 
again  fully  exposed  the  existence  and  extent  of 
the  practice  of  slave  labor  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Although  these  stories  were  given  little  coverage 
by  the  American  press,  the  Voice  of  America 
covered  them  in  scores  of  scripts,  did  special  re- 
cordings of  the  testimony  in  various  languages, 
and  generally  megaphoned  the  trials  to  the  world. 

But  documentary  evidence  was  needed.  This 
too  was  found,  and  the  Voice  is  proud  to  have 
played  a  part  in  uncovering  it.  It  was  photostated 
and  dramatically  presented  at  Santiago  by  Miss 
Toni  Sender  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
More  evidence  is  now  being  accumulated,  all  tend- 
ing to  show  that  the  Soviet  Union  maintains  a 
slave-labor  force  of  approximately  10  million  peo- 
ple or  more.  In  official  Soviet  documents  these 
are  designated  as  correctional  camps  for  political 
recalcitrants,  but  the  evidence  on  commitments 
points  clearly  to  two  motivations:  one,  economic, 
the  most  shameful  exploitation  of  human  labor  by 
a  regime  which  makes  a  fetish  of  freeing  "workers 
in  capitalist  countries"  from  exploitation ;  and  two, 
political,  as  a  means  of  maintaining  power  by 
terror,  which  feeds  upon  itself  and  grows  inexo- 
rably. We  continue  and  will  continue  to  expose 
hypocrisy  and  deception,  but  since  March  19, 1951, 
at  Santiago,  Chile,  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  slavish 
imitators  have  gone  on  the  defensive.    It  is  our 
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business  now  to  see  that  no  one  is  deceived  about 
the  true  economic  and  social  conditions  in  the 
Kremlin's  slave  empire. 

Geneva,  Switzerland:  Land  Be  form  Program 

Perhaps  our  tale  of  land  reform  should  really 
be  date-lined  Tokyo,  because  it  was  there  and  in 
Korea  that  we  demonstrated  by  deeds  and  not  by 
slogans  what  genuine  land  reform  can  accomplish. 
It  is  one  of  the  ironies  of  history  that  General 
MacArthur  has  never  been  given  adequate  credit 
for  this  accomplishment,  but  I  can  assure  you  that 
without  the  general's  accomplishments  there  would 
have  been  no  turning  point  at  Geneva  on  Sep- 
tember 3.  The  case  of  land  reform  illustrates  also 
the  distinctive  difference,  and,  I  think,  the  blessing 
of  our  propaganda — the  deed  must  match  the 
word.  We  have  no  Iron  Curtain  to  conceal  the 
disparities  between  actuality  and  our  preten- 
sions— we  do  have  a  free,  inquiring  press  which 
trumpets  to  the  world  when  injustice  is  done,  or 
when  Government  officials  go  astray,  and  by  the 
same  token  our  propaganda  can  never  be  better 
than  our  policies.  The  profound  reverse  effect 
upon  the  shaping  of  our  policies  brought  about  the 
necessity  of  explaining  and  defending  them  in  a 
world-wide  information  service,  which  has  only 
begun  to  be  felt. 

In  the  case  of  land  reform  the  happy  marriage 
of  policy  and  propaganda  was  there.  During  the 
5  years  from  1946  to  1951  in  Japan  over  3  million 
farmers  received  land,  thus  bringing  about  an  im- 
portant social  and  political  reform.  A  similar  and 
perhaps  even  more  far-reaching  reform  was  well 
on  its  way  in  Korea  when  interrupted  by  the  as- 
sault of  the  North  Korean  Communists  on  June 
25,  1950.  To  us  in  the  United  States,  the  concept 
of  land  reform  may  seem  remote,  but  in  the  vast 
areas  of  Asia  where  the  gap  between  the  few 
wealthy  landowners  and  the  large  dispossessed 
mass  of  peasants  was  a  complete  void,  "land  re- 
form can  mean  the  difference  between  explosive 
tensions  and  stability,  between  apathy  and  hope,* 
between  serfdom  and  citizenship"  as  America's 
representative  Isador  Lubin  put  it  in  Geneva. 

The  reality  behind  the  Communist  slogans  hasl 
quite  different  objectives.  Communists,  too,  have 
held  out  to  the  farmers  and  peasants  the  lure  of 
land  of  his  own  as  bait.  Initially  they  gave  it  to 
him  by  forcibly  expropriating  it  from  others. 
The  next  step  was  to  levy  upon  the  temporarily 
blissful  landowner  so  large  a  quantity  of  deliveries 
in  kind  or  such  heavy  taxes  that  he  soon  found 
himself  in  worse  bondage  than  before.  And  then! 
he  was  collectivized  and  became  a  hopeless  serf  to' 
the  all-controlling  government. 

The  Voice  of  America  has  been  exposing  the 
falsity  of  these  Communist  promises  in  literally 
hundreds  of  scripts  and  continues  to  do  so  today,jr 
but  our  major  emphasis  is  now  upon  our  own  pos- 
itive policy  as  it  has  been  successfully  demon- 
strated in  Japan  and  Korea.    Land  reform  was 
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first  raised  to  the  level  of  a  foreign-policy  objec- 
tive in  the  speech  by  Mr.  Acheson  before  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly  at  New  York  in  September 
1950,2  but  the  full  program  was  launched  at 
Geneva  on  September  3,  1951,  and  since  then  an- 
other psychological  advantage  has  passed  from 
the  hands  of  the  Soviets  to  us. 

Paris,  France,  and  the  Laughter  of  Vyshinsky 

And  now  the  last  of  the  tales  of  three  cities — 
the  story  of  peace.  Never  before  in  the  history  of 
the  world  has  a  greater  hoax  been  attempted  on 
more  people  than  the  parade  of  peace  petitions, 
peace  committees  and  councils,  and  peace  protesta- 
tions which  the  Soviet  Union  has  cynically  ex- 
hibited in  the  last  few  years.  In  the  face  of  the 
fact  of  its  expansion  by  sheer  military  force  in 
all  areas  of  Eastern  Europe,  in  the  face  of  its 
provocative  action  in  Iran,  its  attempted  military 
subversion  of  Greece,  its  belligerent  threats  to 
Turkey,  its  engineered  coup  in  Czechoslovakia 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Red  army,  its  sabre- 
rattling  in  Berlin  and  Vienna,  and  its  repudiation 
of  a  treaty  with  China  to  help  its  vassals  seize 
power  there,  the  Soviet  Union  chose  to  gamble  that 
the  world  would  rather  believe  its  honeyed  words 
than  face  the  realities  of  recognizing  the  threat  of 
this  new  imperialism. 

No  one  so  sincerely  detests  a  "warmonger"  as 
the  invader  who  wishes  to  cross  a  border  unop- 
posed, or  put  his  foot  on  a  neighbor's  neck  without 
meeting  resistance.  The  fighting  begins  only  if 
the  victim  resists  the  invader.  Otherwise  the  im- 
perialist aggressor  wages  his  war  of  conquest  in 
what  he  calls  a  "peaceful"  fashion.  But  some- 
thing happened  in  Korea  on  June  25,  1950,  that 
shocked  the  world  into  realizing  that  peace  with- 
out freedom  and  justice  is  worse  than  death.  A 
week  before  the  North  Korean  Communists 
launched  their  invasion  they  proudly  announced 
that  more  than  half  the  population  had  signed  the 
Stockholm  Peace  Petition,  a  fact  which  was  duly 
noted  and  stressed  in  the  Voice  of  America's  first 
broadcast  on  the  subject.  And  the  behavior  of 
:he  Soviet  regime  and  of  Mr.  Malik  soon  and  quite 
clearly  demonstrated  that  peace  in  their  concept 
neant  submission. 

That  was  the  tocsin  for  the  free  world  and  it 
responded  with  a  lift. 

But  as  the  months  dragged  on  and  the  fighting 
n  Korea  stalemated,  the  looming  burden  of  arma- 
'nent  with  its  equally  bleak  prospects  of  a  long, 
:lrawn-out  armed  truce  or  a  show-down  of  mili- 
tary force  as  the  only  alternatives  depressed  the 
jvorld  again  to  the  point  where  the  siren  voice  of 
VIoscow's  propaganda  again  found  an  ear. 

During  this  period  the  Voice  of  America  and 
Isvery  other  agency  of  the  free  world  had  been 
msy  exposing  the  shame  and  hypocrisy  of  Mos- 
cow's peace  pretensions.  But  it  lacked  the  posi- 
Jive  side,  the  hopeful  alternative  that  showed  a 
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way  out  of  the  dilemma.  That  came  with  the  pro- 
posal of  the  United  States,  Britain,  and  France 
in  Paris  on  November  7  to  achieve  a  genuine  dis- 
armament. Mr.  Vyshinsky 's  laughter  was  not  the 
good-natured  chuckle  of  a  savant  at  the  ineptitude 
of  his  opponent's  proposal.  It  was  rather  the 
hysterica]  laugh  of  one  who  has  his  mask  of 
peace  stripped  from  his  face  and  stands  naked  and 
foolish  before  his  public.  His  subsequent  tirades 
and  fulminations  bear  out  this  theory.  The  latest 
session  of  the  so-called  World  Peace  Council  in 
Vienna  was  by  all  accounts  a  desultory  and  dis- 
appointing affair.  It  is  inconceivable  that  the 
Soviet  Union  can  ever  again  make  any  headway 
with  its  peace  propaganda  unless  it  is  prepared 
to  accept  in  good  faith  at  least  some  of  the  dis- 
armament proposals. 

But  it  is  equally  inconceivable  that  the  men  in 
the  Kremlin  can  change  their  policy.  Like  Hitler 
they  have  become  the  victims  of  the  forces  they 
have  unleashed.  They  know  that  in  their  own 
people  and  in  the  people  they  have  enslaved 
through  their  puppet  regimes  they  have  created  a 
force  which  will  destroy  them  as  surely  as  it 
destroyed  Hitler  and  other  tyrants  before  him. 
They  know  that  fresh  oppression  produces  greater 
resentment  and  unrest,  the  only  answer  to  which 
in  their  system  is  the  imposition  of  new  and  greater 
terror.  And  so  the  chain  reaction  will  develop  to 
its  inevitable  end. 

Meantime  the  pretense  of  their  propaganda  will 
increasingly  lose  its  effectiveness  if  we  can  con- 
tinue to  hold  the  spotlight  upon  it.  A  regime 
which  in  33  years  of  conscious  pretension  to  the 
social  revolution  has  not  been  able  to  reach  the  level 
of  social  and  economic  well-being  of  some  of  the 
less  highly  developed  countries — it  has  actually 
enslaved  more  men  in  concentration  camps  than 
the  entire  industrial  working  class  in  the  Russia  of 
1917  that  the  Bolshevik  seizure  of  power  promised 
to  free — this  regime  can  scarcely  pose  as  the 
prophet  of  a  future  better  world  unless  all  sources 
of  true  information  are  blacked  out  by  neglect  or 
indifference. 

A  great  deal  of  our  effort  in  the  radio  field — 
almost  40  percent  of  it — is  devoted  to  reaching  the 
people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  where  despite 
Soviet  efforts  to  jam  us  out,  we  still  penetrate  as 
one  of  the  few  voices  of  uncontrolled  information. 
To  them  we  like  to  speak  in  terms  of  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt's  prayer  for  the  United  Nations : 

Yet  most  of  all,  grant  us  brotherhood,  not  only  for  this 
day  but  for  all  years — a  brotherhood  not  of  words  but  of 
acts  and  deeds.  We  are  all  of  us  children  of  the  earth — 
grant  us  that  simple  knowledge.  If  our  brothers  are  op- 
pressed, then  we  are  oppressed.  If  they  hunger,  we 
hunger.  If  their  freedom  is  taken  away,  our  freedom  is 
not  secure.  Grant  us  a  common  faith  then  man  shall 
know  bread  and  peaces — that  he  shall  know  justice  and 
righteousness,  freedom  and  security,  an  equal  opportunity 
and  an  equal  chance  to  do  his  best,  not  only  in  our  land  but 
throughout  the  world. 
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Campaign  of  Truth  Intensifies 
Activity  in  Field  of  Religion 

[Released  to  the  press  February  ^] 

As  a  part  of  this  Government's  Campaign  of 
Truth,  the  United  States  now  is  intensifying  its 
counteroffensive  against  Communist  attacks  on  the 
moral  and  religious  aspects  of  American  life. 

This  was  emphasized  in  a  report  to  Congress 
which  was  made  public  on  February  4  by  the 
United  States  Advisory  Commission  on  Educa- 
tional Exchange. 

In  its  sixth  semiannual  report  to  the  Congress, 
the  Commission  pointed  to  its  recommendation 
that  stress  be  placed  on  developing  "a  community 
of  purpose  between  ourselves  and  all  peoples  of 
the  world  who  cherish  moral  and  spiritual  values 
so  as  to  protect  them." 

The  Department  of  State  has  reported  to  the 
Commission  that  through  its  information  centers 
abroad,  it  is  now  conducting  "the  most  effective 
presentation  of  the  moral  and  religious  aspects  of 
American  life  through  selected,  balanced  collec- 
tions of  U.S.  publications  which  portray  America's 
spiritual  heritage  and  religious  values  in  true 
perspective." 

Included  among  the  nearly  2  million  books  in 
the  165  U.S.  information  centers  overseas  are 
copies  of  the  Bible  and  such  periodicals  as  Chris- 
tian Century,  Commonweal,  and  Commentary. 

In  addition  to  materials  issued  by  various  reli- 
gious faiths,  the  centers  also  offer  such  Govern- 
ment-prepared publications  as  100  Things  You 
Should  Know  About  Communism  in  Religion  and 
Tensions  Within  the  Soviet  Union  (which  in- 
cludes a  section  on  Communist  persecution  of 
religious  groups). 

The  Department  reported  to  the  Commission 
that  approximately  one  percent  of  the  materials 
in  its  information  centers  is  now  of  a  religious 
nature. 

"A  general  balance  is  sought  between  Catholic, 
Protestant,  and  Jewish  materials,"  the  Depart- 
ment told  the  Commission  and  added  that  "pub- 
lications of  an  extreme  religious  bias  or  of  purely 
sectarian  nature  are  not  provided." 

Because  of  this  policy  the  Department  said  that 
"a  certain  handicap  exists  because  there  are  a  rel- 
atively limited  number  of  publications  available 
in  this  field  which  can  be  considered  appropriate 
for  inclusion  in  an  official  United  States  Govern- 
ment activity,  and  are  also  suitable  for  a  foreign 
audience." 

The  Advisory  Commission's  report  also  reaf- 
firmed a  previous  recommendation  by  the  Com- 
mission that  "public  funds  not  be  used  for  the 
exchange  of  professional  religious  workers,  lay  or 
ordained,  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  pas- 
toral, missionary,  or  other  professional  religious 
activities." 
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The  report  recommended,  however,  that  "per- 
sons engaged  in  study,  teaching,  or  research  in 
religious  fields  should  be  considered  eligible  for 
grants  financed  from  public  funds  and  should  be 
judged  on  the  same  basis  as  candidates  in  other 
professional  fields,  on  a  thoroughly  impartial  and 
nondiscriminating  basis." 

The  Commission's  report  said  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  had  accepted  the  first  of  these  recom- 
mendations and  is  giving  "serious  consideration" 
to  the  second. 

The  Advisory  Commission  on  Educational  Ex- 
change is  composed  of  five  outstanding  educators 
who  are  appointed  by  the  President.  It  makes  a 
continuing  study  of  the  Department  of  State's  Ed- 
ucational Exchange  Program  and  reports  its  rec- 
ommendations and  findings  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  Congress. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Recent  Releases 

For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  G.  Address  requests 
direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  except  in  the 
case  of  free  publications,  which  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Department  of  State. 

Launching  the  Campaign  of  Truth:  First  Phase.  Inter- 
national Information  and  Cultural  Series  19.  Pub.  4375. 
67  pp.    Limited  distribution. 

Sixth  Semiannual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
Congress  on  tbe  International  Information  and  Edu 
cational  Exchange  Program  July  1  to  Dec.  31, 1950. 

Permanent  Third  Member  of  the  Italian-United  States 
Conciliation  Commission.  Treaties  and  Other  Interna 
tional   Acts    Series   2232.     Pub.   4205.     5   pp.     5tf. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Italy — 
Exchange  of  notes  at  Rome  Feb.  12  and  13,  1951; 
entered  into  force  Feb.  13,  1951. 

Education:  Cooperative  Program  in  Panama.  Treaties 
and  Other  International  Acts  Series  2234.  Pub.  4207. 
4  pp.     5<£. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Panama — 
Signed  at  Panama  Sept.  22  and  Oct.  10,  1950 ;  entered 
into  force  Oct.  12,  1950. 

Health  and  Sanitation:  Cooperative  Program  in  Vene- 
zuela. Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  2242. 
Pub.  4223.    9  pp.    5tf. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Vene- 
zuela— Signed  at  Caracas  Mar.  6  and  15, 1951 ;  entered 
into  force  Mar.  15,  1951. 
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Mobilizing  Materials  for  Defense 


by  Winthrop  G.  Brown 

Director,  Office  of  International  Materials  Policy  1 


Before  Korea  the  United  States  was  in  a  state 
of  great  prosperity.  We  were  increasingly  realiz- 
ing the  dream  of  ever-higher  standards  of  living 
for  all  our  people.  We  had  high  employment  and 
rising  national  income  and  ever-increasing  pro- 
duction of  the  vast  variety  of  things  our  people 
want  and  know  so  well  how  to  make. 

In  Europe,  countries  were  rebuilding  the  de- 
struction of  war;  increasing  production  way  above 
prewar  levels. 

And  in  the  less-developed  countries  of  the  world 
there  was  a  tremendous  drive  for  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  living  for  the  masses  of  the  people,  for  roads 
and  power  plants  and  factories  and  irrigation 
projects  and  farm  equipment  and  clothing  and 
sewing  machines. 

To  produce  all  that  goes  into  these  vast  national 
efforts  takes  tremendous  quantities  of  raw  mate- 
rials— steel  and  copper  and  tin  and  wool,  and  all 
the  rest. 

All  of  this  was  good.  It  was,  and  still  is,  just 
what  we  want. 

And  then  Korea  brought  home  to  us  the  ugly 
truth  that  had  been  apparent  for  a  long  time  that 
all  this  fruitful  process  of  peaceable  development 
was  threatened;  that  the  only  way  to  repel  that 
threat  was  to  develop  in  the  free  world  a  military 
strength  formidable  enough  to  deter  any  aggressor. 

So  we  in  the  United  States,  and  other  friendly 
countries  also,  turned  to  the  task  of  building  planes 
and  guns  and  tanks,  of  equipping  armies,  and  of 
building  the  factories  and  power  plants  necessary 
to  support  them. 

And  this  job  takes  raw  materials,  lots  and  lots 
and  lots  of  them,  so  much  that  in  some  cases  the  de- 
mands of  our  military  alone  for  some  materials  are 
more  than  the  total  free  world  supply. 

Establishing  Priorities  and  Controls 

As  a  result,  there  just  aren't  enough  materials 
to  go  around.  We  can't  have  all  the  guns  we  need 
and  all  the  butter  we  would  like  to  have.  In  con- 
sequence, we  as  a  Nation  have  to  make  some  hard 

1  Excerpts  from  an  address  made  before  the  South- 
western Savings  and  Loan  Conference  at  Biloxi,  Miss.,  on 
Jan.  30  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 


choices,  to  establish  priorities,  and  to  do  without 
certain  things. 

We  have  to  find  out  what  is  most  needed,  to  see 
that  these  essentials  are  provided  first,  to  see  that 
necessary  cuts  in  other  uses  are  distributed  fairly, 
to  see  that  the  essential  needs  of  friendly  countries 
are  met,  to  increase  the  world  supply  of  these  ma- 
terials as  much  as  possible,  and  to  do  all  this  with- 
out skyrocketing  prices. 

This  means  controls.  It  means  controls  because 
that  is  the  only  way  to  make  sure  that  scarce  alumi- 
num, for  example,  will  be  used  in  building  bombers 
instead  of  making  Venetian  blinds,  or  that  scarce 
copper  will  go  into  plants  to  produce  the  power 
necessary  to  make  aluminum  and  steel  instead  of 
into  roofing.  Voluntary  arrangements  can  never 
do  this  job,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  the  in- 
formation needed  to  do  it  right  can  only  be  col- 
lected in  one  place,  and  that  unless  there  is  central 
enforcement  the  honest  citizen  who  cooperates  is 
at  the  mercy  of  the  chiseler  who  doesn't. 

Nobody  likes  controls ;  even  the  people  who  ad- 
minister them.  This  may  surprise  you,  but  by 
and  large  it's  true.  Just  take  my  own  case,  for 
example.  Before  Korea  I  was  working  to  expand 
trade,  to  break  down  governmental  obstacles  to 
trade,  to  create  conditions  in  the  world  in  which 
private  businessmen  could  do  their  business  in  their 
own  way  with  the  most  free  competition  possible. 
Today  I  am  working  largely  on  controls,  national 
and  international,  to  see  that  they  are  fair,  that 
materials  are  sent  where  they  are  most  needed,  and 
that  controls  are  no  more  restrictive  than  neces- 
sary. It  isn't  nearly  as  pleasant  a  task.  But  it 
has  to  be  done  and  done  well,  if  we  are  to  be  able 
to  get  back  to  concentrating  on  more  normal  types 
of  work. 

Well,  what  is  the  Government  doing  about  all 
this?  How  does  it  go  about  seeing  that  the  in- 
finitely complicated  American  economy  is  so  ad- 
justed that  it  will  produce  first  things  first  and 
dispense  with  nonessentials  ? 

First  of  all,  we  have  to  find  out  what  is  most 
needed.  Direct  defense  requirements,  of  course, 
come  first.  The  military  submit  their  require- 
ments for  tanks  and  guns  and  planes  and  other 
kinds  of  equipment.     Those  requirements  are  then 
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translated  into  tons  of  steel  and  pounds  of  copper 
and  nickel  and  other  materials.  These  require- 
ments have  priority.  Then  we  find  out  from 
people  in  industry  and  from  Government  agen- 
cies who  work  in  the  field  what  requirements 
will  be  for  such  things  as  railroads  and  civil  avia- 
tion and  for  new  factories  and  power  plants  neces- 
sary to  support  defense  production.  And  we 
translate  these  railroad  cars  and  airplanes  and 
ships  and  factories  and  power  lines  and  generators 
into  tons  of  steel  and  pounds  of  other  metals. 
And  we  look  at  the  records  and  talk  to  industry 
and  find  out  what  the  country's  demands  are  for 
consumer  goods  of  all  kinds — automobiles  and 
refrigerators  and  radios  and  furniture  and  hous- 
ing— and  translate  those  into  materials.  And  we 
do  the  same  for  roads  and  schools  and  all  the 
major  items  that  the  country  uses. 

And  then,  since  in  this  interdependent  world  we 
cannot  think  of  the  United  States  alone,  we  try 
to  find  out  the  needs  of  other  friendly  countries 
that  are  dependent  on  us  for  their  supplies  of  a 
great  variety  of  items  and  materials  and  much 
of  their  military  equipment. 

And  we  add  up  the  totals  and  compare  them 
with  the  supply  of  each  material  that  is  likely 
to  be  available. 

This  is  some  job !  You  all  know  how  tough 
it  is  to  estimate  materials  requirements  for  a 
house  or  a  school  or  an  office  building.  Estimat- 
ing requirements  for  the  total  needs  of  the  United 
States  and  its  allies,  which  is  what  Mr.  Wilson 
and  his  colleagues  in  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobili- 
zation (Odm)  have  to  do,  is  just  that  much  more 
complicated. 

And  it  takes  lots  of  time  and  many  pieces  of 
paper  and  cooperation  from  businessmen  all  over 
the  country.  It  is  only  the  people  who  are  going 
to  use  the  materials  who  can  tell  how  much  they 
need  and  what  they  need  it  for.  If  they  don't 
give  the  Government  the  information  it  asks,  it 
won't  know  where  the  materials  are  really  needed, 
or  be  able  to  plan  for  the  necessary  supply.  Forms 
are  a  nuisance.  Questionnaires  are  a  plague. 
But  they  serve  a  purpose  vital  to  all  of  us. 

After  adding  up  the  total  requirements,  the 
Government  has  found  that  for  most  important 
materials  the  demand  is  much  larger  than  the 
supply.  Military  needs  have  to  be  met  first. 
The  next  step  is  to  decide  which  other  things  are 
most  necessary  and  which  things  we  can  most  eas- 
ily get  along  without.  These  decisions  are  nor- 
mally made  by  Odm  in  consultation  with  the  af- 
fected industries  and  they  are  normally  carried 
out  in  ways  that  will  allow  the  greatest  flexibility 
to  the  people  affected.  For  example,  an  industry 
may  be  limited  to  a  percentage  of  its  use  in  a 
previous  base  period.  It  would  be  free  to  use 
the  amount  that  was  available  to  it  in  any  way  it 
wished  and  in  the  manner  that  would  cause  the 
least  dislocation  to  its  business.  Or  the  use  of 
given  materials  might  be  prohibited  entirely  for 


a  lot  of  purposes  for  which  substitutes  are  avail- 
able. Or  businessmen  might  be  required  to  limit 
the  inventories  that  they  can  keep,  and  so  on. 

In  the  three  most  important  materials — steel, 
copper  and  aluminum — the  control  is  almost  abso- 
lute. No  one  can  use  any  of  these  materials  except 
for  an  approved  use. 

This  procedure  would  be  difficult  enough  if  it 
were  simply  a  question  of  distributing  available 
quantities  of  particular  materials.  But  there  is 
another  factor  in  the  picture  that  is  just  as  impor- 
tant to  the  individual  businessman  as  the  amount 
of  the  material  that  he  is  going  to  get,  and  that  is 
the  question  of  when  he  gets  it.  I  am  sure  many 
of  you  must  be  familiar  with  the  experience  of 
having  a  building  or  other  project  well  under  way, 
having  your  workmen  on  the  job,  and  all  your 
materials  and  equipment  ready  except  for  one 
vital  element,  the  lack  of  which  holds  up  the 
whole  project.  It  won't  do  any  good,  for  example, 
to  build  a  new  steel  mill  if  we  don't  have  the  power 
to  supply  it  or  the  wire  necessary  to  bring  the 
power  into  the  plant.  Therefore,  when  the  pro- 
gram for  allocation  of  each  commodity  is  worked 
out,  it  has  to  be  fitted  into  other  programs  to  be 
sure  that  the  flow  of  materials  into  industry  is 
balanced  as  well  as  adequate. 

You  have  to  do  this  for  each  job  you  undertake. 
Washington  has  to  do  it  for  all  of  the  jobs  being 
undertaken  by  everybody  all  over  the  country. 

Problems  of  Procurement 

So  much  for  the  problem  of  putting  the  mate- 
rials we  have  to  work.  The  other  side  of  the  pic- 
ture, that  of  actually  getting  the  materials 
themselves,  is  just  about  as  complicated. 

Contrary  to  popular  impression,  the  United 
States  is  a  "have-not"  nation  in  most  of  the  raw 
materials  most  vital  to  defense  production.  Of 
the  roughly  70  so-called  "critical  and  strategic" 
materials  we  are  nearly  self-sufficient  in  only  7. 
We  produce  only  a  part  of  our  normal  needs  in 
24.  We  don't  produce  any  of  35.  Someone  once 
estimated  that  it  takes  31  different  countries  to 
produce  the  materials  needed  to  make  a  modern 
automobile. 

Our  copper  comes  not  only  from  home  but  from 
Chile,  Canada,  Mexico,  Peru  and  Africa;  wool 
from  Australia  and  New  Zealand ;  cobalt  from  the 
Belgian  Congo  and  Canada;  lead  and  zinc  from 
Africa,  Mexico,  and  Peru.  Even  our  great  steel 
production — the  largest  in  the  world — is  depend- 
ent upon  iron  ore  which  comes  from  such  widely 
separated  spots  as  Canada,  Newfoundland,  Swe- 
den, North  Africa,  Venezuela  and  Brazil,  and  upon 
manganese  which  comes  from  India,  Brazil  and 
Africa.  Tungsten  comes  from  Spain,  Bolivia  and 
Australia.  Tin  comes  from  Malaya,  Indonesia, 
the  Belgian  Congo,  and  Bolivia. 

Thus,  the  materials  we  need  come  from  all  over 
the  world.    And  almost  every  other  country  in  the 
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world  is  interested,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in 
getting  some  of  those  materials  too. 

So  just  as  we  have  the  problem  in  the  United 
States  of  seeing  to  it  that  the  supplies  available  to 
us  are  fairly  distributed  in  a  way  that  will  best 
produce  the  things  we  need  the  most,  so  we  have 
the  problem  internationally  of  seeing  that  the 
supplies  available  to  the  free  world  are  distributed 
fairly  among  the  countries  of  the  free  world  in  a 
way  that  will  best  produce  the  things  that  we  need 
the  most. 

We  dealt  with  the  same  problem  in  World  War 
II.  But  then  it  was  in  many  ways  an  easier 
problem  than  it  is  today.  In  the  first  place,  we 
were  then  in  a  state  of  total  war.  It  is  always 
much  easier  for  people  to  accept  drastic  measures 
of  control  in  such  a  period  than  it  is  in  the  current 
period  of  partial  mobilization,  particularly  when 
the  present  condition  is  one  that  is  likely  to  last 
for  a  long  time.  In  the  second  place,  in  World 
War  II  the  United  States  and  the  United  King- 
dom had  absolute  control  of  the  seas  and  could 
pretty  much  control  by  their  own  efforts  the  dis- 
tribution of  materials  throughout  the  world. 

Today,  however,  we  are  happily  not  in  a  state 
of  total  war,  and  we  hope  we  will  not  be.  We 
have  to  take  into  account  a  far  greater  degree  of 
civilian  requirements  than  we  did  in  World  War 
II,  and  the  United  States  and  the  United  King- 
dom do  not  have  available  the  means  of  enforcing 
control  of  distribution  of  materials  that  they  had 
in  World  War  II. 

So  we  had  to  adopt  a  different  approach. 

It  was  obviously  undesirable  simply  to  let  every- 
one scramble  for  an  inadequate  supply  of  ma- 
terials. That  would  not  have  got  the  materials 
where  they  were  needed;  would  have  resulted  in 
even  higher  prices  than  have  developed;  and  it 
would  have  caused  a  lot  of  ill  will.  It  was  ob- 
viously not  possible  to  create  a  supergovernment 
that  would  do  internationally  what  each  govern- 
ment does  internally  with  respect  to  distribution 
of  materials.  It  was  obviously  not  necessary  to 
have  international  machinery  to  deal  with  all 
scarce  materials. 

Creation  of  International  Materials  Conference 

So  what  happened  was  a  very  simple  and,  at 
the  same  time,  a  very  pioneering  experiment.  The 
United  States,  Britain,  and  France  looked  over  the 
scene  and  decided  that  there  were  a  dozen  or  so 
important  commodities  which  then  presented  real 
international  problems.  These  commodities  were 
sulphur,  tungsten  and  molybdenum,  manganese, 
nickel  and  cobalt,  wool,  cotton,  copper,  lead  and 
zinc,  and  newsprint. 

The  three  Governments  then  invited  the  coun- 
tries which  accounted  for  the  vast  majority  of  the 
free  world  production  and  consumption  of  these 
materials  to  meet  together  in  Washington  to  try 
to  agree  as  to  how  they  could  most  fairly  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  countries  of  the  free  world, 


to  see  how  supplies  might  be  increased,  and  to 
see  what  could  be  done  by  the  various  countries 
to  economize  in  their  use. 

These  invitations  were  accepted  by  almost  every 
country  invited  to  participate.  International 
committees  met  and  got  to  work.  They  called 
themselves  the  International  Materials  Confer- 
ence. The  problem  they  faced  was  much  the  same 
problem  the  U.S.  Government  faced  which  I  have 
just  described.  They  had  to  find  out  how  much 
of  each  of  the  materials  with  which  they  were 
working  would  be  available,  how  much  each  of 
the  countries  represented,  and  also  the  countries 
not  represented,  would  need,  and  when  there  was 
not  enough  to  go  around,  how  the  deficit  could  most 
fairly  be  apportioned. 

Their  first  problem  was  to  get  at  the  facts.  They 
had  to  find  out  how  much  would  be  needed  and 
how  much  would  be  available.  If  this  is  hard  in 
the  United  States,  it  is  even  harder  internationally. 
Each  country  kept  its  figures  on  a  different  basis. 
Some  kept  very  few  figures  at  all.  Each  country 
considered  different  things  important.  Some 
countries  could  present  a  very  good  justification 
for  their  requirements ;  others  were  not  able  to  do 
so,  even  though  their  needs  might  have  been 
equally  deserving.  Few  had  very  accurate  esti- 
mates of  supply. 

When  the  totals  were  added  up,  it  was  clear  that 
almost  everyone  needed  more  than  he  would  be 
able  to  get.  So  the  next  job  was  to  see  how  the 
inadequate  supply  available  could  be  most  fairly 
distributed. 

In  the  United  States  this  is  hard  enough.  And 
there  the  Government  can  decide  and  enforce  its 
decisions.  In  the  international  field  there  is  no 
supergovernment.  The  committees  doing  the  job 
have  no  formal  constitution.  They  have  no 
powers  of  compulsion.  They  can  merely  recom- 
mend action  to  governments. 

Yet,  since  they  started  their  work  in  the  spring 
of  1951,  they  have  been  able  to  agree  upon  the 
international  allocation  for  the  last  quarter  of 
1951  and  the  first  quarter  of  1952,  and  in  some 
cases  for  the  third  quarter  of  1951  as  well,  of 
copper,  zinc,  nickel,  cobalt,  sulphur,  tungsten, 
molybdenum,  and  some  newsprint. 

They  agreed  that  there  were  such  adequate  sup- 
plies of  cotton,  lead  and  manganese  that  no  inter- 
national allocation  was  needed.  They  failed  to 
agree  on  any  action  for  wool. 

These  allocations  were  not  only  recommended  by 
the  committees.  They  have  been  accepted  and 
put  into  effect  by  the  governments  represented. 

This  is  a  very  remarkable  achievement;  par- 
ticularly when  you  think  how  absolutely  vital  a 
satisfactory  distribution  of  these  key  materials  is 
to  both  the  producing  and  the  consuming  coun- 
tries. It  is  the  more  remarkable  that  the  alloca- 
tions have  been  so  handled  that  not  only  have  the 
allocations  been  accepted  and  put  into  effect  by 
the  countries  that  developed  them  in  the  commit- 
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tees,  but  there  has  been  hardly  a  single  complaint 
from  any  nonparticipating  country  that  the  allo- 
cation which  it  received  was  not  fair.  This  was 
accomplished  by  inviting  in  representatives  of 
countries  not  members  of  the  committees  and 
hearing  their  case  and  consulting  them  as  to  their 
requirements. 

Problem  of  International  Price  Control 

There  is  one  other  big  set  of  problems  concern- 
ing materials  that  I  want  to  mention. 

As  every  businessman  knows,  people  are  in- 
terested not  only  in  how  much  material  they  get 
and  when  they  get  it,  but  what  they  have  to  pay 
for  it.  And  this  question  of  price  is,  of  course, 
absolutely  vital  to  all  producers.  So  when  we 
deal  with  materials  domestically  and  when  we  deal 
with  them  internationally,  we  keep  running  into 
the  question  of  price. 

This  is  a  very  thorny  and  tangled  question,  be- 
cause it  involves  a  head-on  collision  of  at  least  two 
major  national  objectives.  The  first  of  these  ob- 
jectives is  to  avoid  inflation.  One  of  the  easiest 
ways  to  stimulate  inflation  is  to  start  a  steady  rise 
in  raw  materials  prices,  because  these  prices,  as 
you  know,  enter  into  everything  that  is  made  and 
are  pyramided  as  they  go  on  through  the  manu- 
facturing and  selling  process. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  vital  national  objec- 
tive for  us  to  get  more  of  these  scarce  materials 
produced.  If  we  don't  get  more  of  them  we  won't 
be  able  to  do  a  lot  of  the  things  that  we  absolutely 
have  to  do.  The  most  effective,  most  direct  and 
most  natural  way  of  getting  more  production  of 
almost  anything  is  to  offer  a  higher  price.  So 
there's  the  dilemma.  If  you  don't  raise  the  price, 
you  don't  get  enough  materials.  If  you  do  raise 
the  price,  you  tend  to  get  inflation. 

Our  stabilization  policy  also  collides  with  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand.  Prices  can  be  con- 
trolled reasonably  effectively  within  the  country, 
because  legal  means  of  enforcement  are  available 
and,  moreover,  people  are  generally  disposed  to 
accept  controls  on  prices  of  what  they  sell  when 
they  see  that  the  prices  of  what  they  buy  are  also 
controlled.  This  is,  however,  not  true  inter- 
nationally. There  are  no  legal  means  for  en- 
forcement of  price-control  measures  and,  in  most 
cases,  the  producers  have  to  buy  at  least  a  large 
proportion  of  what  they  need  in  uncontrolled 
markets. 

Moreover,  most  producers  of  raw  materials  are 
Very  allergic  to  the  idea  of  limits  on  the  prices  they 
charge  because  they  say :  "It's  all  very  well  for 
you  consumers  to  want  to  put  a  ceiling  on  prices 
of  our  products  when  there  isn't  enough  to  go 
around  and  prices  are  going  up.  But  when  did 
you  ever  do  anything  to  help  us  out  in  times  when 
there  was  far  too  much  of  our  product  and  prices 
were  going  way  down?     You  were  glad  to  take 


advantage  of  the  low  prices  then.  You  should  b< 
willing  to  pay  high  prices  now." 

So  the  problem  that  we  face  is  what  kind  of  ar 
arrangement  can  be  made  with  the  producer; 
which  will  not  do  violence  to  our  program  o1 
price  stabilization  domestically,  which  will  giv( 
them  a  fair  price  and  will  get  us  the  materials  w< 
need.     Any  ideas  will  be  much  appreciated ! 

This  is  by  no  means  the  end  of  the  catalog  o] 
problems  connected  with  raw  materials.  But  ] 
think  I've  said  enough  to  demonstrate  that  al 
though  the  fundamental  job  which  this  country  is 
trying  to  do  of  building  formidable  military 
strength  for  ourselves  and  our  allies  and  main 
taining  the  highest  level  possible  of  civilian  activ 
ity  at  the  same  time  can  be  very  simply  stated,  th> 
job  of  achieving  it  is  infinitely  complicated.  Be 
cause  of  limiting  factors  that  are  just  as  real  anc 
just  as  simple  as  the  fact  that  there  aren't  enougl 
raw  materials  to  go  around,  we  can't  build  thi 
military  strength  that  we  require  and  maintaii 
the  easy  civilian  life  to  which  we  have  become  ac 
customed.  Therefore,  hard  choices  are  involvec 
and  sacrifices  have  to  be  made.  The  question  i: 
not  whether  we  get  along  with  less,  but  how  w< 
do  it.  And  the  more  clearly  this  is  understooc 
all  through  the  country,  and  the  more  everyoni 
cooperates  with  each  other  and  the  Government 
the  more  efficiently  the  job  will  be  done,  and  th< 
more  fairly  to  all  concerned. 


Voluntary  Exports  for 
Relief  and  Rehabilitation 

[Released  to  the  press  February  7] 

Charles  P.  Taft,  chairman  of  the  advisory  com 
mittee  on  voluntary  foreign  aid,  has  reported  t 
Assistant  Secretary  Thorp  that  voluntary  export 
of  goods  and  funds  for  relief  and  rehabilitatioi 
for  the  6  months  ending  December  31,  1951,  re 
ported  by  44  agencies  registered  with  the  commit 
tee  approximated  29  million  dollars  in  value 
Church  agencies — Protestant,  Catholic,  and  Jew 
ish — accounted  for  60  percent,  Care  25  percent 
American  Relief  for  Korea  7  percent,  and  agencie 
of  general  service  8  percent.  More  than  75  per 
cent  of  the  goods  and  funds  were  distributed  t 
nationals  and  refugees  in  14  countries  of  the  9 
beneficiary  areas  scattered  throughout  the  world 
These  countries  were  Germany,  Korea,  Italj 
Israel,  Austria,  Great  Britain,  France,  Japai 
Greece,  India,  Lebanon,  Arab  Palestine,  Jordan 
and  Syria. 
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Denmark:  Copyright   Extension 

A    PROCLAMATION1 

Whereas  the  President  is  authorized,  in  accordance 
with  the  conditions  prescribed  in  section  9  of  title  17  of 
the  United  States  Code,  which  includes  the  provisions  of 
the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  4,  1909,  35  Stat.  1075, 
as  amended  by  the  act  of  September  25,  1941,  55  Stat.  732, 
to  grant  an  extension  of  time  for  fulfillment  of  the  con- 
ditions and  formalities  prescribed  by  the  copyright  laws 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  with  respect  to  works 
first  produced  or  published  outside  the  United  States  of 
America  and  subject  to  copyright  or  to  renewal  of  copy- 
right under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  of  America,  by 
nationals  of  countries  which  accord  substantially  equal 
treatment  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America ; 
and 

Whereas  satisfactory  official  assurances  have  been  re- 
ceived that  since  March  1,  1913,  citizens  of  the  United 
States  have  been  entitled  to  obtain  copyright  protection 
for  their  works  in  Denmark  on  substantially  the  same 
basis  as  citizens  of  Denmark  without  the  need  of  com- 
plying with  any  formalities,  provided  such  works  secured 
protection  in  the  United  States ;  and 

Whereas,  by  virtue  of  a  proclamation  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  dated  April  9,  1910  (36 
Stat.  2685),  citizens  of  Denmark  are,  and  since  July  1, 
1909,  have  been,  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  aforemen- 
tioned act  of  March  4,  1909,  other  than  the  benefits  of  sec- 
tion 1  (e)  of  that  act;  and 

Whereas,  by  virtue  of  a  proclamation  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  dated  December  9,  1920 
(41  Stat.  1810),  the  citizens  of  Denmark  are,  and  since 
December  9,  1920,  have  been,  entitled  to  the  benefits  of 
section  1  (e)  of  the  aforementioned  act  of  March  4,  1909: 

Now  Therefore,  I,  HARRY  S.  TRUMAN,  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  under  and  by  virtue  of  the 
authority  vested  in  me  by  the  aforesaid  title  17,  do  de- 
clare and  proclaim : 

That  with  respect  to  (1)  works  of  citizens  of  Denmark 
which  were  first  produced  or  published  outside  the  United 
States  of  America  on  or  after  September  3,  1939,  and 
subject  to  copyright  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  (2)  works  of  citizens  of  Denmark  sub- 
ject to  renewal  of  copyright  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  of  America  on  or  after  September  3,  1939, 
there  has  existed  during  several  years  of  the  time  since 
September  3,  1939,  such  disruption  or  suspension  of  facil- 
ities essential  to  compliance  with  the  conditions  and  for- 
malities prescribed  with  respect  to  such  works  by  the 
copyright  laws  of  the  United  States  of  America  as  to 
bring  such  works  within  the  terms>  of  the  aforesaid 
title  17,  and  that,  accordingly,  the  time  within  which 
compliance  with  such  conditions  and  formalities  may 
take  place  is  hereby  extended  with  respect  to  such  works 
for  one  year  after  the  date  of  this  proclamation. 

It  shall  be  understood  that  the  term  of  copyright  in 
any  case  is  not  and  cannot  be  altered  or  affected  by 
;his  proclamation,  and  that,  as  provided  by  the  afore- 
said title  17,  no  liability  shall  attach  under  the  said  title 
for  lawful  uses  made  or  sets  done  prior  to  the  effective 
late  of  this  proclamation  in  connection  with  the  above- 
iescribed  works,  or  in  respect  to  the  continuance  for  one 
?ear  subsequent  to  such  date  of  any  business  undertak- 
ng  or  enterprise  lawfully  entered  into  prior  to  such 
late  involving  expenditure  or  contractual  obligation  in 
onnection  with  the  exploitation,  production,  reproduc- 
;ion,  circulation,  or  performance  of  any  such  work. 

1 17  Fed.  Reg.  1143. 


In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand 
and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  fourth  day  of 
February  in   the  year  of  our   Lord  nineteen 
[seal]     hundred  and  fifty-two  and  of  the  Independence 
of  the  United  States  of  America  the  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-sixth. 


By  the  President: 
Dean  Acheson 

Secretary  of  State. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


New  Airways  System  for  Western  Europe 

SPECIAL    MEETING    ON    COORDINATION    OF    AIR    TRAFFIC, 
PARIS,  NOVEMBER  20-23,  1951 


by  Thomas  T.  Carter 


Since  the  beginning  of  the  International  Civil 
Aviation  Organization  (Icao),  control  of  air 
traffic  in  the  European  area  has  been  recognized 
as  a  difficult  problem  brought  about,  mainly,  by 
(1)  the  lack  of  an  air- traffic-control  system  and 
associated  facilities  with  standardized  practices 
and  procedures;  (2)  the  lack  of  an  established 
airways  system;  and  (3)  the  lack  of  effective  co- 
ordination between  the  civil  and  military  author- 
ities. Several  air-traffic-control  plans  for  Europe 
have  been  developed  at  Icao  regional  meetings, 
but  for  one  reason  or  another  none  has  been  suc- 
cessfully put  into  effect. 

During  the  past  year,  a  substantial  increase  m 
military  air  traffic,  particularly  in  jet  aircraft 
operations  and  in  the  establishment  of  numerous 
prohibited  or  restricted  areas,  has  aggravated 
Europe's  air-traffic-control  problems.  United 
States  and  other  international  air  carriers  have 
been  obliged,  therefore,  to  re-route  and,  in  some 
instances,  even  to  curtail  their  operations. 

Last  May  the  Netherlands  Government,  greatly 
disturbed  over  the  increased  operating  difficul- 
ties that  civil  air  operators  encountered,  proposed 
that  Icao  study  the  problem  with  the  view  to 
convening  a  special  meeting  to  which  military 
experts  of  the  states  concerned  would  be  invited. 
On  June  29  the  Icao  Council  requested  the  in- 
terested states  as  a  matter  of  urgency  to  furnish 
their  comments  by  August  6.  The  replies  to  such 
an  inquiry  confirmed  the  seriousness  of  the  prob- 
lem and  a  special  meeting  was  convened  at  Paris 
October  8-12,  1951. 

Two  important  and  encouraging  developments 
resulted:  (1)  all  states  represented  agreed  that 
the  establishment  of  an  airways  system  would  be 
an  important  step  toward  the  solution  of  the  in- 
creasingly complex  problem  of  coordinating  civil 
and  military  air  operations  in  Western  Europe; 
and  (2)  at  an  informal  meeting  held  at  Supreme 
Headquarters   Allied   Powers   Europe    (Shape) 
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outside  the  Icao  framework  on  October  12,  the 
military  advisers  of  each  delegation  agreed  that 
an  international  airways  traffic-control  system 
should  be  established  for  Western  Europe  without 
delay  and  recommended  this  course  of  action  to 
their  respective  chiefs  of  delegations. 

It  was  the  consensus  of  the  Icao  meeting,  how- 
ever, that  although  considerable  progress  had  been 
made,  a  further  meeting  of  the  interested  states 
outside  the  Icao  framework  should  be  convened  in 
the  near  future  to  continue  the  discussions,  either 
under  the  auspices  of  Nato  or  on  invitation  of  the 
French  Government  to  the  states  concerned.  It 
was  subsequently  agreed  to  proceed  on  the  basis  of 
the  second  alternative  and,  accordingly,  France 
issued  invitations  to  Denmark,  Belgium,  Italy, 
Luxembourg,  the  Netherlands,  the  United  King- 
dom, and  the  United  States,  as  well  as  representa- 
tives of  the  Allied  High  Commission  in  Germany, 
to  send  civil  and  military  representatives  to  a  fur- 
ther meeting  at  Paris  beginning  on  November  20. 

The  composition  of  this  U.S.  delegation  to  this 
meeting  was  as  follows : 

Thomas  T.  Carter,  U.S.  Civil  Air  Attache,  Paris; 
Howard  F.  Rough,  C.  A.  A.  Aeronautical  Adviser  to  the 
Department  of  State,  American  Embassy,  Paris ;  John  T. 
Straker,  Commander,  USN,  Naval  Air  Facility,  Port 
Lyautey;  Roland  B.  Sturtevant,  Chief  Adviser,  London 
International  Field  Office,  C.  A.  A.  Department  of 
Commerce. 

The  French  secretariat  in  advance  of  the  meet- 
ing proposed  the  following  agenda: 

1.  Chairman's  summary  of  circumstances  leading  up 
to  the  meeting.  Purpose  of  the  meeting:  Establishment  of 
an  Airways  Network  for  Western  Europe  in  terms  of 
civil  and  military  requirements. 

2  Analysis  and  bearing  of  the  document  worked  out 
at  the  Shape  meeting  October  12,  1951,  by  the  military 
representatives  attached  to  the  Delegations  of  the  Nato 
nations  accredited  to  Icao. 

3.  Airways  Network  as  proposed  by  the  civil  authori- 
ties. .       . 

4.  Flight  itineraries  required  for  civil  aviation  in  West- 
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era  Europe  and  for  which  the  organization  of  an  airway 
is  not  justified. 

5.  Chart  of  areas  exclusively  reserved  to  the  military 
authorities  (training,  bombing,  target  practice,  etc.)  to  be 
provided  by  the  said  authorities. 

6.  General  organization  of  air  traffic  control  in  areas 
of  heavy  military  traffic. 

7.  Procedures  to  be  drawn  up  for  civil  and  military 
traffic  outside  the  airways  and  outside  the  restricted  mil- 
itary areas. 

Comments  in  Regard  to  6  &  1 — The  purpose  of  the  meet- 
ing is  to  reach  an  agreement  on  the  establishment  of 
definite  and  lasting  airways.  The  detailed  elaboration 
of  the  above  questions  should  be  carried  out  by  every  na- 
tion concerned  as  a  matter  of  urgency. 

8.  Possibility  of  a  further  civil  and  military  meeting 
before  Icao  meets  in  February  1952. 

At  the  first  plenary  session  of  this  meeting  on 
November  20  two  functioning  bodies  were  estab- 
lished: the  chiefs  of  the  delegations  and  a  syn- 
thesis committee.  The  latter  was  to  act  as  a  work- 
ing group  and  was  responsible  for  adjusting  and 
consolidating  the  individual  airways  plans  of  the 
states  concerned  into  a  Western  European  airways 
system.  The  former  was  responsible  for  resolv- 
ing questions  posed  by  the  working  group  and  for 
reaching  the  final  decisions  of  the  conference. 

The  synthesis  committee  studied  the  airways 
plans  of  the  individual  countries  in  order  to  make 
the  necessary  changes  and  adjustments  to  estab- 
lish a  consolidated  airways  network.  It  had  some 
difficulty  in  the  smoothing  out  of  certain  routes, 
particularly  between  Belgium  and  France.  How- 
ever, the  work  of  the  synthesis  committee  pro- 
gressed well,  and,  at  the  final  plenary  session  on 
November  23,  the  meeting  unanimously  agreed  on 
a  definite  plan  for  an  airways  system  for  Western 
Europe.  The  president  of  the  conference,  M. 
Nottet  of  Belgium,  transmitted  the  final  report  of 
the  meeting  to  the  Council  of  Icao  to  assist  that 
body  in  preparing  for  the  Europe-Mediterranean 
Air  Navigation  Meeting  in  February  1952,  where 
the  problem  is  expected  to  be  studied  further. 

The  accomplishments  of  this  conference  from 

the  point  of  view  of  United  States  interests  were 

very  satisfactory.    A  number  of  difficult  problems 

of  implementation  remain  to  be  solved  before  the 

newly  agreed-upon  airways  system  in  Western 

Europe  can  become  a  reality.    The  problems  in- 

jclude  the  distribution  and  layout  of  air-navigation 

[facilities  and  the  organization  of  flight-informa- 

Ition  services  in  regions  of  heavy  military  traffic 

land  the  organization  of  joint  control  of  the  air- 

Iways.    Despite  such  difficulties  of  implementation, 

the  U.S.  delegation  feels  that  the  Western  Euro- 

Ipean  states  concerned  will  exert  every  appropriate 

land  feasible  effort  to  implement  the  agreed-upon 

airways  plan  as  soon  as  possible. 

Resulting  from  the  two  recent  successful  meet- 
ings at  Paris  is  a  vitally  important  momentum 
(directed  to  the  solution  of  Western  Europe's  air- 
'l-raffic-control  problems.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
;majority  of  the  delegates  attending  the  meeting, 
'jiiuch  greater  progress  has  been  made  than  was 
i.hought  possible  in  midsummer  of  1951.    The  end 


of  the  road  can  now  be  seen  more  clearly,  and,  if 
the  approaching  Icao  European-Mediterranean 
Air  Navagation  Meeting  is  successful  in  capitaliz- 
ing on  the  results  of  the  recent  Paris  meeting,  a 
further  important  step  will  have  been  taken  by 
the  European  states  to  put  their  air  space  in  order. 

•  Thomas  T.  Carter,  author  of  the  above  arti- 
cle, is  Civil  Air  Attache  for  the  American  Embassy 
at  Paris.  Mr.  Carter  was  Chairman  of  the  U.S. 
Delegation  to  the  Special  Meeting  on  Air  Traffic. 


U.N.  Committee  Considers 
Restrictive  Business  Practices 

{Released  to  the  press  January  30] 

Representatives  of  10  U.N.  countries  met  at 
U.N.  headquarters  at  New  York  on  January  29, 
1952,  to  draft  an  agreement  against  cartels  and 
other  restrictive  business  practices  in  international 
trade.  The  U.S.  representative  at  the  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  on  Restrictive  Business  Practices  of 
the  U.N.  Economic  and  Social  Council  (Ecosoc) 
is  Corwin  D.  Edwards,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Industrial  Economics,  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

The  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Restrictive  Busi- 
ness Practices  was  established  by  a  resolution 
adopted  on  September  13,  1951,  at  the  thirteenth 
session  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council.1  The 
Committee  is  composed  of  representatives  of  Bel- 
gium, Canada,  France,  India,  Mexico,  Pakistan, 
Sweden,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States, 
and  Uruguay. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  meeting  at  U.N.  head- 
quarters is  to  prepare  for  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  the  draft  of  an  international  agreement  to 
implement  the  Council's  resolution  that  U.N. 
members  should  act  together  to  prevent  restric- 
tive business  practices  adversely  affecting  inter- 
national trade.  The  program  seeks  effective 
cooperative  international  measures  to  eliminate 
those  cartel  or  other  restrictive  business  practices 
in  international  trade  which  divide  up  markets, 
foster  monopolistic  control  of  industry,  or  other- 
wise eliminate  competition  in  trade  whenever 
these  practices  curb  expansion  of  production  or 
trade,  interfere  with  economic  development  of  un- 
derdeveloped areas  of  the  world,  or  lower  stand- 
ards of  living. 

The  Committee  is  also  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  preparation  of  a  report,  based 
on  information  to  be  obtained  from  governments, 
specialized  agencies  of  the  United  Nations  and 
other  sources,  on  restrictive  business  practices, 
and  on  measures  which  have  been  taken  by  indi- 
vidual member  states  to  eliminate  them. 


1  Bulletin  of  Oct.  8,  1951,  p.  595. 


,  zebruary   18,    1952 
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U.S.,  U.K.,  France  Propose  Special  General  Assembly  Session 
On  Korean  Problems 


Statement  by  Ernest  A.  Gross 

U.S.  Delegate  to  the  General  Assembly 


Members  of  the  First  Committee  will  recall  the 
discussions  which  led  it  to  decide  to  postpone  for 
the  time  being  the  consideration  of  the  Korean 
item  on  its  agenda.  Since  some  members  of  the 
Joint  Committee  may  not  be  familiar  with  those 
discussions,  I  should  like  to  review  briefly  the 
reasons  which  have  prompted  my  Government, 
along  with  the  Governments  of  France  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  to  introduce  the  present  draft 
resolution. 

The  United  States  is  disturbed  by  the  slow 
course  of  the  armistice  negotiations  at  Panmun- 
jom.  We  share  with  all  other  peace-loving  nations 
a  profound  sense  of  disappointment  that  a  satis- 
factory end  to  the  hostilities  has  not  yet  been 
reached  despite  the  sincere  and  patient  efforts  of 
the  United  Nations  side. 

My  Government,  responsible  for  the  Unified 
Command  of  the  United  Nations,  has  consistently 
made  and  continues  to  make  every  possible  effort 
to  achieve  an  armistice  under  honorable  and  satis- 
factory conditions.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
aggression  on  June  25, 1950,  the  United  States  has 
loyally  supported  all  United  Nations  efforts  to 
bring  this  aggression  to  an  end  and  to  conclude  a 
just  and  durable  peace.  The  initiative  for  peace 
has,  from  the  start,  been  with  the  United  Nations. 

The  United  States  is  most  anxious  that  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  should  proceed  to  its  consideration 
of  the  political  and  economic  aspects  of  the  Korean 
problem.  We  hope  this  will  lead  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  unified,  independent,  and  democratic 
Korea,  and  to  the  economic  recovery  and  rehabili- 
tation of  that  devastated  land.  These  are  matters 
to  which  my  Government  has  always  attached,  and 
continues  to  attach,  the  highest  priority. 

Avoiding  Political  Discussions 

Precisely  because  we  are  anxious  to  go  forward, 
we  desire  to  avoid  premature  political  discussions 

1  Made  in  Committee  I  and  Joint  Committees  II  and  III 
(Political  and  Security,  Economic  and  Financial,  Social, 
Humanitarian,  and  Cultural)  on  Feb.  2  and  released  to 
the  press  by  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  U.N.  on  the  same 
date.  Mr.  Gross  is  U.S.  deputy  representative  to  the 
United  Nations. 
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which  could  postpone  or  complicate  the  conclusion 
of  an  armistice.  It  is  the  armistice  which  will 
open  the  way  to  constructive  consideration  of  po- 
litical issues.  A  lasting  political  solution  to  the 
Korean  problem  must  rest  on  a  sound  and  secure 
foundation.  The  successful  conclusion  of  the  ne- 
gotiations at  Panmunjon  will  provide  that 
foundation. 


Tripartite  Resolution  on  Korea 

U.N.  doc.  A/L.  107 
Approved  Feb.  5,  1952 

The  General  Assembly, 

Desiring  to  facilitate  to  the  greatest  possible  ex- 
tent the  negotiations  in  Pan-munjom  and  the  con- 
clusion of  an  armistice  in  Korea,  and 

Wishing  to  avoid  premature  consideration  of 
items  17 1  and  27 :  of  the  agenda  of  the  present 
session, 

I. 

Decides  that  (a)  upon  notification  by  the  Unified 
Command  to  the  Security  Council  of  the  conclusion 
of  an  armistice  in  Korea,  the  Secretary-General  shall 
convene  a  special  session  of  the  General  Assembly  at 
the  permanent  Headquarters  of  the  United  Nations 
to  consider  the  above-mentioned  items,  or  (b)  when 
other  developments  in  Korea  make  desirable  consid- 
eration of  the  above-mentioned  items,  the  Secretary- 
General,  acting  in  accordance  with  Article  20  of  the 
Charter  and  with  the  rules  of  procedure  of  the 
General  Assembly,  shall  convene  a  special  session  or 
an  emergency  special  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly at  the  permanent  Headquarters  of  the  United 
Nations. 

II. 

Requests  the  Negotiating  Committee  for  Extra- 
Budgetary  Funds  established  by  the  resolution 
adopted  at  the  352nd  meeting  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly on  7  December  1931 3  to  undertake  negotiations 
regarding  voluntary  contributions  to  the  programme 
of  the  United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency 
for  relief  and  rehabilitation  of  Korea. 


1  The  problem  of  the  independence  of  Korea  :  Re- 
port of  the  United  Nations  Commission  for  the 
unification  and  rehabilitation  of  Korea. 

2  Relief  and  rehabilitation  of  Korea :  Report  of 
the  United  Nations  Agent  General  for  Korean  Re- 
construction. 

3  U.N.  doc.  A/L.  4. 
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Discussion  here  and  at  this  time  of  political 
issues,  in  conjunction  with  the  current  military 
negotiations  in  Korea,  could  only  make  more  in- 
volved the  already  complicated  problems  which 
now  face  the  commanders  in  the  field.  Such  dis- 
cussion would  involve  this  Committee  in  matters 
of  a  technical  military  nature,  which  can  be  re- 
solved satisfactorily  only  by  the  military  negoti- 
ators on  the  scene  in  Korea. 

The  wisdom  of  keeping  military  questions  sep- 
arate from  political  or  territorial  matters  has  re- 
peatedly been  recognized  by  all  parties  to  the 
negotiations.  Moreover,  this  was  made  clear  even 
before  the  negotiations  had  begun.  On  June  23, 
1951,  the  world  received  an  indication,  too  long 
deferred,  that  the  aggressors  in  Korea  at  last  were 
seeking  to  begin  armistice  negotiations.  The  So- 
viet Deputy  Foreign  Minister  within  a  few  days 
told  the  American  Ambassador  that  the  armistice 
which  the  Soviet  Government  envisaged  would  be 
limited  strictly  to  military  questions,  without  in- 
volving political  or  territorial  considerations. 

Neither  peace  in  Korea  nor  any  settlement  of  its 
political  problems  is  possible  until  a  satisfactory 
armistice  has  been  reached.  Only  when  it  has  been 
reached  can  we  fruitfully  move  on  to  the  problems 
of  the  long-term  settlement. 

The  draft  tripartite  resolution  is  designed  to 
meet  this  requirement.  Let  there  be  no  mistake 
as  to  our  motives  in  proposing  this  course.  The 
resolution  provides  for  the  immediate  calling  of 
a  special  session  of  the  General  Assembly  in  New 
York  upon  notification  by  the  Unified  Command 
to  the  Security  Council  of  the  conclusion  of  an 
armistice  in  Korea. 

The  draft  contemplates  that  the  General  Assem- 
bly will  move  immediately  toward  the  attainment 
of  the  political  objectives  in  Korea  once  an  armis- 
tice has  been  concluded. 

The  resolution  also  provides  for  the  calling  of 
a  special  or  emergency  session  when  other  devel- 
opments in  Korea  make  this  course  desirable.  We 
make  no  recommendations  here  as  to  the  precise 
conditions  under  which  such  a  session  might  be 
called.  Such  machinery  can  appropriately  be  put 
into  operation  when  the  majority  of  the  United 
Nations  deems  this  step  advisable  in  the  light  of 
the  then  existing  situation. 

Under  the  formula  proposed  in  this  draft  reso- 
lution, the  authority  of  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mission for  the  Unification  and  Rehabilitation  of 
Korea  will  continue  unimpaired.  In  other  words, 
the  U.N.  machinery  designed  to  assist  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  unification  of  Korea  will  re- 
main in  operation  as  long  as  necessary,  or  unless 
and  until  it  is  superseded. 

Program  of  Korean  Relief 

Part  II  of  the  draft  deals  with  a  most  serious 
and  pressing  problem — the  program  for  the  relief 
and  rehabilitation  of  Korea. 


Under  the  draft  resolution,  agenda  item  No.  27, 
the  consideration  of  the  report  by  the  United  Na- 
tions Agent  General  for  Korean  Reconstruction, 
would  be  deferred.  From  this  it  follows  that  there 
would  likewise  be  deferment  of  that  part  of 
agenda  item  No.  22  which  relates  to  section  1  of 
chapter  VII  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
Report  on  relief  and  rehabilitation  of  Korea. 
This,  we  think,  is  in  keeping  with  the  suggestion 
to  defer  consideration  of  the  political  question. 

But  it  is  most  important,  I  suggest,  that  the 
General  Assembly  authorize  the  Negotiating  Com- 
mittee for  Extra-Budgetary  Funds  to  go  forward 
in  seeking  contributions  for  the  continuation  of 
the  program  of  the  United  Nations  Korean  Recon- 
struction  Agency  (Unkra)  .  Part  II  provides  for 
this. 

While  hostilities  in  Korea  continue,  it  is  im- 
possible for  the  United  Nations  Korean  Recon- 
struction Agency,  created  on  December  1,  1950, 
by  the  General  Assembly,  to  undertake  full  re- 
sponsibility for  the  relief  and  rehabilitation  of 
Korea.  The  emergency  relief  needs  of  the  Korean 
people  have  been  met  under  the  direction  of  the 
United  Nations  Command,  over  200  million  dol- 
lars of  goods  and  services  have  been  supplied 
through  the  Unified  Command.  Approximately 
20  million  dollars  of  this  amount  has  been  con- 
tributed by  various  governments,  nongovern- 
mental organizations  and  international  agencies; 
the  balance  has  been  made  available  by  the  United 
States  Government. 

The  original  program  of  Unkra  was  estab- 
lished at  250  million  dollars  to  meet  the  basic  needs 
of  relief  and  rehabilitation  of  Korea  during  the 
first  year  of  its  full-scale  operation.  Although 
the  military  situation  has  prevented  Unkra  from 
undertaking  this  full  program  during  the  past 
year,  Unkra  has  been  furnishing  technical  assist- 
ance and  providing  personnel.  They  are  engaged 
in  the  distribution  of  relief  supplies,  the  preven- 
tion of  epidemics,  related  health  and  welfare 
activities,  and  short-term  economic  rehabilitation. 

Unkra  has  recently  completed  arrangements 
with  the  United  Nations  Command  for  joint  pro- 
graming. This  will  enable  Unkra  to  carry  out 
a  number  of  projects  of  relief  and  rehabilitation 
in  Korea  in  the  immediate  future.  Some  of  this 
can  be  done  even  before  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 
Unkra  can  also  plan  to  assume  full  responsibility 
for  relief  and  rehabilitation  with  maximum  effi- 
ciency when  the  military  circumstances  permit. 

Of  the  205  million  dollars  pledged  to  Unkra, 
a  relatively  minor  part  has  been  paid  in  cash. 
Additional  payments  are  required  to  meet  Unkra's 
immediate  financial  needs;  and  additional  pledges 
will  be  needed  to  bring  the  total  up  to  the  250 
million  dollar  program. 

Part  II  of  the  draft  resolution  will  permit  the 
Negotiating  Committee  to  approach  governments 
at  the  appropriate  time  regarding  their  contribu- 
tions to  Unkra.  We  hope  that  additional  pay- 
ments and  pledges  will  be  obtained  to  permit 
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Unkra's  program  in  Korea  to  go  forward  and  to 
come  into  full-scale  operation  as  soon  as  the  mili- 
tary situation  permits.  In  this  way  the  United 
Nations  will  continue  to  fulfill  the  responsibility 
it  has  assumed,  through  the  United  Nations 
Korean  Reconstruction  Agency,  for  assisting  the 
Korean  people  to  relieve  their  suffering  and  to  re- 
pair the  devastation  which  aggression  has  brought 
to  their  country. 


Along  with  other  loyal  members  of  the  United 
Nations,  we  are  fully  aware  of  our  responsibilities 
to  see  that  Korea  becomes  unified  and  independent. 
Of  most  immediate  importance,  however,  is  our 
responsibility  to  insure  that  nothing  shall  be  done 
which  will  delay  or  prevent  the  end  of  the  aggres- 
sion in  Korea  under  conditions  which  will  safe- 
guard the  future  of  the  Korean  people  and  the 
peace  of  the  area. 


U.N.  Directs  Further  Mediation  of  Kashmir  Dispute 


Statement  by  John  C.  Ross 

U.S.  Delegate  to  the  General  Assembly 1 


When  last  the  Security  Council  considered  a 
report  from  the  U.N.  representative  [for  India 
and  Pakistan]  Frank  Graham,  the  U.S.  repre- 
sentative observed  that  the  practice  of  media- 
tion is  one  of  the  greatest  of  arts,  and  it  is  certain 
that  in  his  own  country  Mr.  Graham  is  one  of  its 
most  distinguished  practitioners.  This  fact  is 
even  more  clearly  apparent  today.  The  U.N. 
representative  has  been  patient;  he  has  been  tol- 
erant; he  has  been  accurate;  and  he  has  been  dis- 
passionate. His  aim  is,  as  it  has  been,  to  build 
agreement,  brick  by  brick,  to  form  the  structure 
of  a  settlement  between  two  sovereign  states.  This 
is  a  purpose  as  simple  to  state  as  it  is  difficult  to 
accomplish  in  the  tensions  of  the  world  in  which 
we  live  and  of  which  we  are  all  a  part. 

His  report  of  December  18,  1951 2  and  his  oral 
presentation  of  it  to  the  Security  Council  on  Janu- 
ary 17, 1952,  are  monuments,  if  one  requires  them, 
to  this  art  of  mediation.  His  report  is  outstand- 
ing for  one  thing  alone.  It  carefully  states  the 
issue.  The  issue  is  to  find  an  agreed,  and  I  em- 
phasize the  word  agreed,  not  an  imposed  solution 
for  three  questions.  "First,  a  definite  period  for 
demilitarization;  second,  the  scope  of  demilitari- 
zation and  quantum  of  forces  that  will  remain  at 
the  end  of  the  period  of  demilitarization;  third, 

1  Made  in  the  Security  Council  on  Jan.  30  and  released 
to  the  press  by  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  U.N.  on  the  same 
date. 

2  For  excerpts  from  Mr.  Graham's  first  report,  trans- 
mitted to  the  Security  Council  on  Oct.  15,  1951,  also  ex- 
cerpts from  his  statement  before  the  Security  Council  on 
Oct.  18  in  which  he  analyzed  the  main  proposals  and  rec- 
ommendations of  the  report,  see  Bulletin  of  Nov.  5,  1951, 
p.  738.  For  excerpts  from  the  second  report  of  Dec.  19, 
1951,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  14,  1952,  p.  52. 


the  day  for  the  formal  induction  into  office  of  the 
Plebiscite  Administrator."  (S/PV/570,  page 
27). 

Mr.  Graham  goes  beyond  stating  the  issue.  He 
has  put  before  the  Security  Council  the  principles 
on  which  the  questions  can  be  resolved.  First, 
there  must  be  agreement  of  the  parties  if  the  settle- 
ment is  to  be  lasting,  and  naturally  agreement 
must  involve  compromise.  One  can  search  in  vain 
in  his  report  for  any  suggestion  or  any  implication 
of  an  imposed  settlement  that  would  force  upon 
the  parties  or  the  people  of  Kashmir  a  political 
future  not  of  their  own  choosing.  He  is  attempt- 
ing to  bring  about  a  free  and  impartial  plebiscite. 
To  use  his  own  words  when  he  addressed  this 
Council  a  few  weeks  ago :  "The  Plebiscite  would 
keep  the  promise  made  to  the  people  of  Jammu 
and  Kashmir  who  are  worthy  of  the  right  of  their 
own  self-determination  through  a  secure  and  im- 
partial plebiscite." 

The  second  pi'inciple  implicit  in  his  work  is  that 
this  dispute  must  not  be  deadlocked,  but  must 
show  movement  along  the  road  to  settlement. 
Time  is  running  against  both  parties.  One  side  or 
the  other  may  feel  that  delay  will  somehow  favor 
its  cause.  But  delay  and  frustration  are  not  allies 
of  either  side.  They  are  mortal  enemies  of  both. 
The  forces  of  chaos  work  internally  and  also  from 
the  outside.  Time  is  not  a  luxury  to  any  of  us 
whose  objectives  and  principles  are  fundamentally 
similar.  Whoever  would  suggest,  in  seriousness, 
that  all  of  the  structure,  built  brick  by  brick,  be 
abandoned?  Again  I  would  let  the  U.N.  repre- 
sentative speak  for  himself.  He  told  us  a  few 
weeks  ago  that  the  time  has  passed  when  society 
can  safely  take  slow  decades  and  centuries  to 
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muddle  through  adjustments.  Social  drift  and 
unsettled  disputes,  he  added,  and  he  mentioned 
specifically  the  Kashmir  issue,  can  now  possibly 
involve  mankind,  if  allowed  to  go  unchecked,  in 
the  swift  and  total  tragedy  of  global  war. 

The  U.N.  representative  has  put  before  the  par- 
ties a  12-point  program.  It  provides  a  logical  and 
well  balanced  framework  in  which  to  carry  out  the 
demilitarization  upon  which  the  parties  them- 
selves have  agreed  and  which  they  have  also  agreed 
is  a  necessary  prelude  to  the  holding  of  a  plebiscite. 
Through  that  plebiscite,  the  parties  have  agreed 
that  the  people  of  the  State  can  exercise  their  right 
of  self-determination.  My  Government  feels  to- 
day as  it  did  when  Ambassador  Gross  addressed 
the  Council  on  November  10  3  that  these  12  points 
form  a  solid  basis  on  which  the  parties  can  reach 
agreement  (S/PV.566,  page  12).  Since  last  No- 
vember Mr.  Graham  has  made  progress.  It  has 
been  slow,  but  progress  there  has  been.  He  has 
formulated  the  outstanding  issues  which  I  stated 
a  minute  ago  and  which  are  now  all  that  stand 
between  the  parties  and  a  completely  operative 
agreement.  In  one  way  or  another,  he  tells  us, 
solutions  can  be  found  for  these  problems.  I  was 
struck  by  what  he  said  of  the  fixing  of  a  day  for 
the  induction  into  office  of  a  plebiscite  adminis- 
trator. This  he  has  called  a  linchpin  that  would 
integrate  his  program.     My  Government  agrees. 

As  one  looks  around  the  Council  table  and  sees 
the  two  parties  to  the  dispute  sitting  here  with  the 
U.N.  representative,  one  sees  in  this  fact  tangible 
evidence  of  a  desire  to  settle  this  case  by  the  peace- 
ful means  which  members  of  the  United  Nations 
have  obligated  themselves  to  use  in  the  settlement 
of  disputes.  If  we  look  back  to  the  Graham  report 
of  October  15  of  last  year  there  was  agreement  on 
four  of  his  12  principles;  then  in  his  report  of 
November  19  there  was  agreement  on  four  more, 
thus  reducing  the  issues  to  their  bare  bones.  This 
is  the  progress  which  has  been  made  up  to  now 
toward  the  settlement  of  the  Kashmir  question. 

The  United  States  feels  that  this  progress  has 
not  been  and  should  not  be  halted.  In  coming 
weeks  we  shall  look  for  clear  evidence  of  movement 
toward  settlement  of  the  basic  issues.  The  United 
States  feels  that  none  of  the  remaining  issues  is 
an  insurmountable  barrier  between  the  parties  and 
a  peaceful  solution — a  Charter  solution — an  agreed 
solution.  Not  lightly  should  the  parties  or  any 
of  us  cast  away  the  fabric  of  agreement  as  it  now 
lexists. 

The  Security  Council  gave  its  representative  a 
heavy  task  by  its  resolution  of  March  30,  1951, 
which,  in  its  third  and  fifth  paragraphs,  instructed 
him  to  effect  demilitarization  and  analyze  the 
points  of  difference  between  the  parties.  The  Se- 
ll— ' 

'  Bulletin  of  Dec.  10,  1951,  p.  958. 


curity  Council  has  further  instructed  him  on  No- 
vember 10,  1951,  in  paragraph  2  of  its  resolution : 

to  continue  his  efforts  to  obtain  agreement  of  the  parties 
on  a  plan  for  effecting  the  demilitarization  of  the  State  of 
Jammu  and  Kashmir. 

This  is  precisely  the  task  upon  which  Mr.  Gra- 
ham is  now  engaged.  The  Council  has  asked  him 
for  reports  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  Graham  has  narrowed  the  issues  to  two 
critical  ones,  and  the  emphasis  must  now  be  put 
on  resolving  these  two  issues.  The  efforts  of  the 
next  weeks  will  either  see  these  issues  resolved  or 
we  shall  know  that  patience,  persistence,  and  wis- 
dom have  once  again  been  unrewarded  except, 
perhaps,  by  frustration  and  dilatory  maneuvers. 
In  this  sense,  Mr.  Graham's  continued  effort  might 
justly  be  described  as  a  final  one. 

We  agree  that  Mr.  Graham  needs  no  further  di- 
rective from  the  Security  Council,  and  we  feel 
that  this  continued  effort  will  necessarily  involve 
his  return  to  the  subcontinent  of  India  and  Paki- 
stan and  will  involve  a  report,  a  final  report,  which 
we  should  expect  by  the  end  of  March,  as  various 
of  our  colleagues  have  indicated  this  afternoon. 

He  told  us  on  January  17  that  "negotiation"  is 
still  the  way  to  solution  of  the  unresolved  issues. 
He  also  expressed  the  view  that  the  time  has  met 
with  the  place  and  the  opportunity  to  settle  this 
dispute.  We  agree  with  this  view.  We  would 
also  venture  to  express  the  hope  that  leadership 
by  the  parties — indeed,  real  statesmanship  on  their 
part — will  lead  to  a  successful  "negotiation"  and 
speedy  solution  of  this  dispute  which  has  too  long 
remained  unsolved. 


Communiques  Regarding  Korea 
to  the  Security  Council 

The  Headquarters  of  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mand has  transmitted  communiques  regarding 
Korea  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations  under  the  following  United  Nations  docu- 
ment numbers  issued  in  1951 :  S/2417,  November 
23;  S/2420,  November  24;  S/2421,  November  28; 
S/2423,  November  30;  S/2424,  November  30; 
S/2427,  December  3 ;  S/2428,  December  3 ;  S/2429, 
December  4;  S/2431,  December  7;  S/2433,  De- 
cember 7;  S/2436,  December  10;  S/2437,  Decem- 
ber 12 ;  S/2438,  December  12 ;  S/2439,  December 
12;  S/2440,  December  17;  S/2441,  December  17; 
S/2444,  December  18;  S/2445,  December  18; 
S/2447,  December  19;  S/2453,  December  31; 
S/2454,  December  31;  S/2455,  December  31; 
S/2456,  December  31 ;  S/2457,  December  31. 
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The  Soviet  Pattern  in  the  Sixth  General  Assembly 


by  Philip  C.  Jessup 

U.  S.  Delegate  to  the  General  Assembly 1 


I  look  on  the  whole  business  of  the  Assembly 
as  part  of  the  process  of  "parliamentary  diplo- 
macy." You  have  a  process  in  the  United  Nations 
which  is  in  part  normal  diplomatic  negotiation 
and  partly  the  kind  of  parliamentary  process 
which  you  have  in  any  national  legislative  body. 
I  think  it  is  very  important  to  keep  those  two 
factors  in  mind,  because  you  are  all  conscious  of 
the  way  those  supplement  and  interfere  with  each 
other  as  the  committee  meetings  go  along. 

The  thing  that  struck  me  in  the  final  sessions 
was  the  statement  that  Mr.  Malik  of  the  Soviet 
Union  made  in  the  joint  meeting  of  the  First, 
Second,  and  Third  Committees  on  the  Korean 
item,  that  the  third  world  war  had  started.  He 
said,  of  course,  that  it  had  been  started  by  the 
"aggressive  Anglo-American  bloc."  The  fact  that 
he  chose  to  put  it  in  that  way,  I  think,  has  a  good 
deal  of  significance.  It  is,  of  course,  directly  con- 
trary to  the  belief  which  we  have  constantly  ad- 
hered to  that  there  is  no  necessity  of  another  war, 
it  isn't  inevitable,  and  that  it  can  be  prevented. 

As  I  have  been  thinking  about  his  statement, 
it  seemed  to  me  that  which  it  might  reflect  is  the 
fact  that  the  Soviets  over  a  period  of  time  have 
been  seeking  to  create  a  Soviet  monopoly  of  the 
word  "peace."  And  the  initiative  of  France,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States  in  mov- 
ing forward  with  disarmament  proposals  at  this 
time  tended  to  break  the  monopoly.  It  certainly 
took  the  initiative  away  from  them.  And  now, 
when  they  can't  monopolize  the  peace  theme  any 
more,  they  are  swinging  over  to  the  "line"  that 
the  third  war  is  here.  In  other  words,  I  think 
that  is  in  a  sense  an  acknowledgment  of  defeat, 
although  they  won't  admit  it. 

I  think  it  is  interesting  that  they  tie  this  state- 
ment to  the  colonial  issue  and  talk  about  the  ag- 
gression of  the  West  in  Korea,  in  Indochina,  in 
Malaya,  in  Burma,  in  Egypt,  in  Tunis,  Morocco, 
etc. 


1  Excerpts  from  extemporaneous  remarks  made  before 
the  United  Nations  Correspondents  Association  at  Paris 
on  Feb.  5,  and  released  to  the  press  by  the  U.S.  Mission 
to  the  U.N.  on  Feb.  7. 


Personally,  I  don't  think  that  one  can  recall  too 
often  the  statement  of  Stalin  in  his  book  on  The 
Problems  of  Leninism.  The  gist  of  it,  as  you  re- 
member, is  the  statement  of  how  you  move  in  on 
the  Asiatic  countries;  that  first  you  promote 
nationalism  because  nationalism  will  throw  out  the 
old  colonial  powers;  and  then  having  promoted 
nationalism  to  the  point  where  you  eliminate  the 
colonial  powers,  you  then  develop  internationalism 
in  the  sense  of  the  Communist  International,  and 
you  move  them  into  the  Communist  sphere. 

That  is  a  pattern  which  I  think  has  been  borne 
out  by  their  actions  all  the  way  through.  When 
they  find  that  a  country  in  following  this  national- 
istic revolt  against  colonialism  is  not  also  moving 
into  the  Communist  sphere,  then  they  quickly 
change,  as  they  did  in  the  case  of  Indonesia.  When 
they  found  that  Indonesian  independence  was  be- 
ing aided  by  the  United  States  and  other  countries, 
they  immediately  began  to  denounce  Hatta  and 
Soekarno  as  traitors  to  the  cause  of  nationalism. 

On  that  general  field,  it  seems  to  me  the  United 
States  position  has  been  made  pretty  clear.  People 
have  wondered  a  little  bit  about  the  stand  of  the 
United  States  on  the  Moroccan  issue  and  on  our 
general  relations  with  the  Arab  States,  but  the 
recent  speech  of  Secretary  Acheson,2  I  think,  was 
not  only  a  very  forthright  statement  but  at  the 
same  time  a  reiteration  in  strong  terms  of  a  theme 
which  the  American  Government  has  sounded  sev- 
eral times  before  in  the  last  2  years. 

Since  the  end  of  the  war,  15  different  states  have 
come  into  existence  as  new  independent  states — 
India,  Pakistan,  Burma,  Ceylon,  Indonesia, 
Libya,  the  Philippines,  etc.  All  of  them,  of 
course,  have  attained  their  independence  from  the 
Western  so-called  colonial  powers. 

Contrast  that  development  with  the  absorption 
of  states  into  the  Soviet  system:  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  Balkan  States,  and  the  practical  dis- 
appearance of  the  satellite  states  as  independent 
members  of  the  community  of  nations. 



2  Bulletin  of  Feb.  4, 1952,  p.  155. 
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Soviet  Attitude  Toward  Information 

Now,  let  me  make  a  few  observations  on  the 
general  question  of  information  and  news  cov- 
erage. It  seems  to  me  one  of  the  very  real  prob- 
lems in  the  whole  international  field. 

One  of  the  striking  remarks  which  one  of  the 
Soviet  representatives  made — it  was  Mr.  Pavlov 
in  the  Third  Committee  when  Mr.  Tobias  was 
talking  about  the  Oatis  case — was  that  if  any 
newsman  sticks  his  nose  into  the  Soviet  Union, 
he  will  have  his  paws  chopped  off.  A  very 
graphic  description,  I  think,  of  their  general  atti- 
tude on  the  question. 

I  think  it  is  rather  interesting  to  look  at  some 
statistics  on  the  area  of  the  Soviet  Union  which 
is  closed  to  foreigners.  Following  the  recent  de- 
cree shutting  off  additional  areas,  we  figure  that 
80  percent  of  Soviet  territory,  inhabited  by  about 
65  percent  of  the  total  Soviet  population,  is  now, 
in  effect,  closed  to  foreigners. 

That,  frankly,  is  the  sort  of  picture  which 
bothers  us  in  terms  of  making  progress  in  the 
whole  disarmament  field.  As  you  know,  we  are 
not  convinced  that  you  are  going  to  get  anywhere 
with  disarmament  unless  you  have  an  inspection 
system. 


Conflicting  Friendships 

Moving  into  the  general  field  of  the  Assembly,  I 
sometimes  feel  that  many  of  the  problems  that 
arise  for  the  United  States  result  from  having  so 
many  friends.  Most  of  the  difficulties  we  have- 
had  in  this  Assembly  result  from  the  fact  that  we 
are  friends  of  both  parties  to  several  disputes. 
You  can  run  down  the  list;  take  our  old  Indo- 
nesian case,  for  example.  We  liked  the  Dutch ;  we 
had  very  close  relations  with  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  had  great  sympathy  with  the  Indo- 
nesians ;  and  those  two  friendships  were  in  conflict. 

The  same  thing  is  true  throughout  the  history  of 
the  Palestine  case  in  our  friendship  for  Israel  and 
in  our  friendship  for  the  Arab  States. 

It  is  true  today  in  terms  of  the  problems  in 
North  Africa ;  with  our  friendship  for  France  on 
the  one  hand,  and  our  general  sympathy  with  the 
people  who  are  aspiring  to  a  larger  measure  of 
self-determination,  autonomy,  and  independence. 

All  the  way  around,  we  really  don't  feel  that  we 
are  parties  to  many  of  these  tense  controveries  in 
terms  of  being  on  one  side  or  the  other.  We  feel 
that  we  are  friends  to  both  sides.     Frequently,  one 


or  the  other  gets  irritated  with  us  because  we  are 
not  giving  100-percent  support  to  their  side.  It 
is  one  of  our  major  problems. 

Soviet  Behavior  in  International  Negotiations 

I'd  like  to  say  another  word  about  the  Soviet 
attitude  in  negotiations.  They  operate  on  a  100- 
percent  basis.  My  first  experience  with  that  was 
in  the  first  commission  I  served  on,  the  United 
Nations  Codification  Commission.  We  had  one 
case  where  the  Russians  were,  as  usual,  arguing 
one  thing  and  we  were  arguing  another.  Koret- 
zky,  the  Soviet  representative,  kept  repeating  his 
position  and  we  kept  moving  in  an  effort  to  meet 
him.  We  finally  got  up  within  95  percent  of  his 
position,  and  he  was  still  saying  No,  No,  No,  and 
he  voted  against  the  95-percent  compromise.  We 
then  went  back  to  the  original  and  he  lost  100  per- 
cent. I  asked  him  afterward  why  he  did  that. 
"You  knew  perfectly  well  that  if  you  turned  down 
the  compromise  you  would  lose  everything,"  I  told 
him.  "Well,"  he  said,  "I  am  not  interested  in  com- 
promises.    My  instructions  were  to  get  so  and  so." 

Take  for  instance  the  disarmament  discussions, 
the  various  changes  which  were  introduced  in  the 
Tri-Power  drafts  in  an  attempt  to  meet  various 
points  that  Vyshinsky  brought  up  in  the  Four- 
Power  subcommittee  or  brought  up  in  the  debates. 
The  Soviets  really  were  not  in  the  least  interested 
in  that  kind  of  advance.  You  have  got  to  come 
all  the  way  to  meet  them  before  they  are  interested. 

I  think  that  is  further  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  when  you  do  come  around  to  a  point  of  agree- 
ment, you  don't  get  it  so  often  through  small  con- 
cessions gradually  bringing  positions  together. 
You  are  apt  to  get  it,  as  you  have  all  seen,  I  think, 
in  a  rather  violent  speech  which  denounces  the 
other  side  100  percent  but  ends  up,  "However,  the 
Soviet  delegation  being  in  favor  of  peace  accepts 
the  proposition."  They  can  make  that  kind  of  a 
100  percent  shift  much  easier  that  they  can  move, 
I  think,  a  few  inches  at  a  time. 

We  have  much  greater  flexibility  and  I  think 
our  tradition  and  habit  is  to  move  toward  an  ac- 
commodation ;  and  this  is  something  that  they  lack. 


The  U.S.  in  the  U.N., 

a  weekly  feature,  does  not  appear  in  this 
issue. 


February    18,    7952 
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Reports  of  U.  N.  Command  Operations  in  Korea 


THIRTIETH  REPORT:  FOR  THE  PERIOD 
SEPTEMBER  16-30,  1951  » 

D.N.  doc.  S/2412 

Transmitted  November  15,  1951 

I  herewith  submit  Report  Number  30  of  the  United 
Nations  Command  Operations  in  Korea  for  the  period 
10-30  September,  inclusive.  United  Nations  Command 
Communiques  numbers  1023-1037,  inclusive,  provide  de- 
tailed accounts  of  these  operations. 

No  substantive  progress  was  made  during  this  period 
toward  conclusion  of  a  military  armistice  agreement.  The 
recess  in  negotiations,  initiated  by  the  Communists  on 
23  August,  remained  in  effect.  Because  Kaesong  is  in 
enemy-held  territory,  the  enemy  lias  the  continuing  capa- 
bility of  fabricating  incidents  at  any  time  detrimental  to 
the  harmonious  conduct  of  negotiations.  Consequently, 
on  6  September  1951,  I  proposed  that  the  liaison  officers 
meet  at  Pan  Mun  Jom  to  discuss  the  selection  of  a  new 
site  where  negotiations  could  be  continued  without  inter- 
ruptions. On  12  September  1951,  Generals  Kim  II  Sung 
and  Peng  Teh-huai  replied  to  my  letter  and  demanded 
that  the  United  Nations  Command  participate  in  the  rein- 
vestigation of  alleged  incidents  already  investigated  in 
full.  The  Communist  Command  completely  ignored  the 
United  Nations  Command  proposal  that  liaison  officers 
meet  to  establish  conditions  that  would  be  mutually  satis- 
factory for  the  resumption  of  armistice  negotiations. 

In  my  reply  on  17  September,  it  was  pointed  out  that 
all  alleged  incidents  have  already  been  investigated,  that 
the  results  of  investigations  have  been  furnished  the 
Communist  side,  and  that,  except  for  the  10  September 
incident,  United  Nations  Command  forces  were  not  in- 
volved. In  this  regard,  the  United  Nations  Command  has 
consistently   demonstrated  an  objective  and   responsible 

1  Transmitted  to  the  Security  Council  by  Amb.  Warren 
R.  Austin,  U.S.  representative  in  the  Security  Council,  on 
Nov.  15.  For  texts  of  the  1st,  2d,  3d.  4th,  5th,  6th,  7th, 
8th,  9th,  10th,  and  11th  reports  to  the  Security  Council 
on  U.N.  Command  operations  in  Korea,  see  Bulletin  of 
Aug.  7,  1950,  p.  203 ;  Aug.  28,  1950,  p.  323 ;  and  Sept.  11, 

1950,  p.  403:  Oct.  2,  1950,  p.  534:  Oct.  16,  1950,  p.  603; 
Nov.  6,  1950,  p.  729;  Nov.  13,  1950,  p.  759;  Jan.  8,  1951, 
p.  43 ;  and  Feb.  19,  1951,  p.  304,  respectively.  Reports  nos. 
1-11  are  published  separately  as  Department  of  State 
publications  3935,  3955,  3962,  3978,  3986,  4006,  4015,  and 
4108,  respectively.  The  12th.  13th,  and  14th  reports  appear 
in  the  Bulletin  of  Mar.  19, 1951,  p.  470 ;  the  15th  and  16th 
reports  in  the  Bulletin  of  Apr.  16,  1951,  p.  625 ;  the  17th 
report  in  the  Bulletin  of  Apr.  30,  1951,  p.  710 ;  the  18th 
in  the  Bulletin  of  May  7,  1951,  p.  755 ;  a  special  report 
by  the  U.N.  Commanding  General,  in  the  Bulletin  of 
May  21,  1951,  p.  828 ;  the  19th  report  in  the  Bulletin  of 
June  4,  1951,  p.  910 ;  the  20th  report  in  the  Bulletin  of 
June  11,  1951,  p.  948 ;  the  21st  report  in  the  Bulletin  of 
July  2,  1951,  p.  30;  the  22d  in  the  Bulletin  of  July  23, 

1951,  p.  155 ;  the  23d  and  24th  reports  in  the  Bulletin  of 
Aug.  13,  1951,  p.  265 ;  the  25th  report  in  the  Bulletin  of 
Aug.  20,  1951,  p.  303 ;  the  26th  report  in  the  Bulletin  of 
Sept.  24,  1951,  p.  510 ;  the  27th  report  in  the  Bulletin  of 
Oct.  29,  1951,  p.  709 ;  and  the  28th  and  29th  reports  in  the 
Bulletin  of  Dec.  24, 1951,  p.  1028. 
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attitude.  I  again  proposed  that  liaison  officers  meet  to 
discuss  conditions  for  a  resumption  of  the  military 
armistice  negotiations. 

On  19  September,  the  Communist  leaders  again  brought 
up  the  reinvestigation  of  "unsettled"  incidents.  This 
I  flatly  rejected  on  23  September,  again  stating  that 
United  Nations  Command  liaison  officers  were  prepared 
to  meet  to  discuss  conditions  for  terminating  the  recess. 

Liaison  officers  from  both  sides  met  daily  from  the  24 
to  the  27  of  September,  inclusive.  During  these  meetings 
the  Communist  liaison  officers  refused  to  discuss  condi- 
tions for  resumption  of  the  armistice.  On  27  September 
in  a  message  to  the  Communist  side  I  stated  that  since 
Communist  liaison  officers  have  stated  that  they  were 
not  authorized  to  discuss  and  arrange  satisfactory  con- 
ditions for  resumption  of  armistice  talks,  I  wished  to 
submit  a  proposal.  I  proposed  that  both  delegations  meet 
as  early  as  possible  at  a  place  approximately  midway 
between  the  battle  lines  in  the  vicinity  of  Songhyou-N'i, 
and  that  upon  resumption  of  meetings  at  this  place  both 
delegations  be  prepared  to  return  to  the  discussion  of 
agenda  item  two.  To  date  no  substantive  response  has 
been  made  by  the  Communist  side  to  this  proposal. 

During  the  period  covered  by  this  report,  hostile  ground 
forces  put  up  vigorous  resistance  to  strong  local  attacks 
by  United  Nations  Forces.  During  the  long  period  of 
buildup,  the  enemy  has  thoroughly  integrated  his  defen- 
sive positions  which  now  include  extensive  earthworks, 
land  mines,  obstacles,  and  some  tactical  wire.  These 
defenses  are  well  manned  and  are  relatively  well  sup- 
ported by  artillery  and  mortars.  Recently,  the  enemy 
has  employed  anti-aircraft  weapons  against  ground  ele- 
ments in  his  defensive  operations. 

Despite  the  strength  of  the  hostile  defenses,  United 
Nations  Forces  made  local  gains  of  one  to  three  miles 
on  the  eastern  and  western  fronts  and  thoroughly  probed 
hostile  positions  on  the  central  front.  During  the  latter 
part  of  the  period  the  enemy  made  strong  local  attacks 
on  various  parts  of  the  front  and  registered  slight  gains 
against  newly  acquired  United  Nations  positions.  Front 
lines  at  the  close  of  the  period  ran  northeast  from  Munsan 
to  Chunggang,  thence  eastward  to  Sohui,  and  northeast 
to  the  vicinity  of  Pohang. 

On  the  western  front,  United  Nations  Forces  re-estab- 
lished the  three  advanced  patrol  bases  which  had  been 
driven  in  by  enemy  attacks  during  the  preceding  period. 
Hostile  action  against  bases  at  Kangso  and  Amhyon  con- 
sisted primarily  of  small-scale  attacks,  probes,  and  artil- 
lery harassment.  At  Pangyo,  United  Nations  Forces 
overcame  bitter  resistance  after  three  days  of  fighting 
and  by  19  September  had  re-established  a  patrol  base 
two  miles  northwest  of  the  town.  Later  the  enemy  made 
several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  dislodge  United  Nations 
Forces  at  Amhyon  and  Pangyo.  On  the  extreme  west 
flank  there  were  numerous  patrol  contacts  in  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity  of  United  Nations  lines  near  Korangpo  and 
west  of  Kangso. 

Along  the  thirty  mile  central  front  from  Chunggang 
to  the  Pukhan  River  near  Tungdae,  the  enemy  continued 
to  intercept  United  Nations  patrols  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  United  Nations  lines.  On  21  September,  three 
United  Nations  Task  Forces  made  deep  probing  attacks 
beyond  Tuchon  and  Haso  and  in  the  direction  of  Chuktao. 
The  enemy  opposed  these  attacks  with  determination  and 
provided  strong  artillery  support  to  defending  garrisons. 
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The  attacks  disclosed  well-developed  anti-tank  defenses. 
Enemy  forces  in  the  Tungdae  area  gave  ground  in  the 
face  of  repeated  United  Nations  attacks  until  20  Septem- 
ber. Thereafter,  the  enemy  launched  a  series  of  counter- 
attacks and  succeeded  in  forcing  United  Nations  Forces 
back  several  hundred  yards.  By  the  end  of  the  period 
United  Nations  Forces  had  absorbed  these  attacks  and 
were  restoring  their  positions. 

The  most  significant  gains  of  the  period  were  made  on 
the  eastern  front  in  the  vicinity  of  Hoegok.  Although 
the  North  Korean  Forces  bitterly  defended  every  hill 
and  elevation  and  conducted  countless  counter-attacks, 
the  enemy  was  driven  back  approximately  two  miles  to 
the  north  on  a  ten-mile  front.  This  action  eliminated 
a  major  portion  of  the  Hoegok  pocket  and  greatly  im- 
proved the  United  Nations  lines.  United  Nations  Forces 
made  slight  gains  in  equally  heavy  fighting  to  the  south 
and  east  of  Sohui  and  advanced  more  than  two  miles 
on  the  extreme  east  flank.  As  the  period  closed,  the 
enemy  was  making  strong  efforts  to  regain  lost  ground 
in  the  Hoegok  area. 

There  was  still  no  clear  indication  as  to  when  the  enemy 
micrht  undertake  a  major  offensive.  There  was  much  ac- 
tivity in  rear  areas  on  the  western  front,  and  the  bulk  of 
the  immediately  available  hostile  reserve  forces  are  de- 
ployed in  rear  of  that  part  of  the  front.  A  definite 
increase  in  the  number  and  strength  of  hostile  probing 
attacks  was  noticeable,  and  the  enemy  has  substantially 
increased  his  capabilities  for  offense  or  defense.  Tn  any 
case,  the  enemy  is  capable  of  strong  offensive  action  at 
times  of  his  choosing. 

In  the  past  fortnight  United  Nations  Naval  forces  ac- 
celerated the  tempo  of  their  attacks  against  coastal  supply 
i  arteries  on  both  coasts  of  Korea.     The  surface  forces  were 
particularly  active  in  night  and  day  bombardment  of  rail 
.  and  highway  coastal  routes,  bridges,  and  important  jnnc- 
I  tions.     Standing  close  in  to  the  heaches  in  spite  of  enemy 
l  artillery  fire.  United  Nations  destroyers,  assisted  by  aerial 
spotting,  silenced  Communist  gun  positions  and  inflicted 
;  heavy  losses  on  enemy  troop  concentrations  and  supply 
activities.      The    heavier    guns    of    the    battleship    New 
Jersey  and  the  cruisers  Belfast  and  Toledo  reached  far  in- 
land to  inflict  precise  destruction  on  targets  reported  by 
aerial  observers.     United  States,  British,  Australian,  and 
Korean    ships   of  all   types   including   amphibious   ships 
pounded  Wonsan  with  shells  and  rockets  for  protracted 
periods  in  conjunction  with  repeated  strikes  by  United 
Nations  Naval   aircraft.     From   the   mouth   of  the  Han 
River  north  to  Chinnampo  on  the  west  coast  and  from  the 
'  front  line  position  near  Kansong  north  to  Chongjin  on  the 
|  east  coast,  United  Nations  Naval  gunfire  exacted  a  heavy 
I  toll  of  the  enemy  without  damage  to  any  ship.     Naval 
gunfire   in    support    of   United    Nations    Ground    Forces 
operating  near  the  east  coast  was  particularly  effective. 
Adding  to  the  destruction  of  the  enemy's  main  supply 
I  routes  along  both  coasts,  Fireflies  and  Sea  Furies  on  the 
U  carrier   Glory  were  prominent   in  the  heavy  attacks  on 
Wonsan.     Ranging  far  inland  across  the  front,  carrier  air- 
f  craft  repeatedly  demonstrated  their  ability  to  deliver  tac- 
tical close  air  support  with  deadly  accuracy  and  effective- 
ness.    To  the  hundreds  of  known  enemy  casualties  in- 
flicted by  the  carrier  planes  must  be  added  damage  or 
destruction  of  trucks,  locomotives,  box  cars,  tunnels  and 
bridges,  and  endlessly  repeated  rail  and  highway  cuts  that 
harassed  and  choked  the  enemy's  internal  supply  routes. 
Although   confronted   by   increasingly   clever  camouflage 
and    dispersal    and   by   much    heavier   anti-aircraft   fire, 
United    Nations    pilots    relentlessly    ferreted    out    Com- 
munist bivouacs  and  supply  dumps  as  targets  for  their 
varied  weapons.     Marine  squadrons  based  on  carriers  and 
Korean  airfields  concentrated  their  attacks  in  close  air 
support  on  front  line  troops  and  night  and  day  strikes 
against  enemy  supply  routes. 

Helicopters  operating  from  the  forces  afloat  continued 
to  perform  mine  reconnaissance  to  assist  in  check  mine- 
sweeping.  They  also  performed  spotting,  rescue,  and  sup- 
ply missions.     Ashore  United  States  Marines  employed 


helicopters  for  the  movement  of  elements  over  difficult 
terrain  for  the  first  time  in  combat.  The  evacuation  of 
wounded  directly  from  the  front  lines  to  hospitals  by 
means  of  helicopters  continued  to  be  a  major  factor  in 
markedly  reducing  the  percentage  of  fatalities  among  the 
wounded,  and  there  were  a  number  of  daring  rescues  of 
downed  aviators  accomplished  by  these  aircraft  deep  in 
enemy  territory. 

United  Nations  aircraft  directed  by  Far  East  Air  Forces 
continued  air  operations  at  a  rate  ranging  from  800  to 
1,000  sorties  a  day.  Low  clouds  and  rain  failed  to  hinder 
the  United  Nations  effort. 

The  interdiction  program  was  maintained  with  con- 
tinued success.  Medium  and  light  bombers  and  fighter- 
bombers  severally  handicapped  the  movement  of  Com- 
munist supplies  by  attacking  rail  lines,  marshalling  yards, 
bridges,  and  other  vulnerable  points  of  the  main  supply 
routes.  The  heaviest  attack  was  made  when  medium 
bombers  struck  a  single  major  target  with  96  tons 
of  1,000  pound  bombs.  Night  operations  conducted  by 
light  bombers  and  Marine  tighter  bombers  assisted  in 
establishing  a  new  record  for  damage  and  destruction  of 
rail  and  highway  rolling  stock.  The  combined  effort  re- 
sulted in  the  removal  of  92  locomotives,  2,007  railroad  cars, 
and  8,060  vehicles  from  the  Communists'  rail  and  highway 
systems  during  the  period. 

Enemy  airfields  were  kept  unserviceable  through  addi- 
tional attacks  made  by  B-29's.  Fighters  provided  escort 
and  flak  suppression  as  required  to  permit  the  successful 
completion  of  these  missions. 

Close  support  of  the  United  Nations  front  line  forces 
was  rendered  by  all  types  of  United  Nations  aircraft. 
Both  visual  and  radar  methods  of  bombing  were  employed 
in  striking  the  enemy's  troop  concentrations  and  em- 
placements near  the  front  lines.  The  500  pound  air  burst- 
ing bombs  remained  one  of  the  most  effective  weapons  in 
carrying  out  these  close  support  missions  on  a  round-the- 
clock  basis. 

The  enemy's  opposition  to  United  Nations  air  operations 
increased  sharply  toward  the  end  of  the  period  after 
having  been  non-existent  for  a  short  time.  To  counteract 
this  threat,  F-84's  and  Royal  Australian  Air  Force 
Meteor-8's  augmented  the  F-86's  on  fighter  sweeps  in 
north-western  Korea.  Despite  aggressive  attacks  by  the 
MIG-15,  United  Nations  aircraft  successfully  carried  out 
their  attacks.  Aerial  combat,  involving  from  ten  to  140 
aircraft  from  both  sides,  resulted  in  the  destruction  of 
seven  MIG-15's  and  one  F-86,  and  the  damage  of  19 
MIG-15's  and  four  United  Nations  fighters.  Royal  Aus- 
tralian Air  Force  Meteor-8's  claimed  their  first  MIG  kill 
since  entering  the  conflict.  Combat  cargo  aircraft  main- 
tained their  support  of  the  combat  units  in  contact  with 
the  enemy,  increasing  their  effort  as  required  by  the  limited 
offensives  of  the  ground  forces.  For  the  first  time  since 
May,  ammunition  was  airlifted  from  Japan  to  the  forward 
airfields.  The  rest  and  recuperation  program  continued 
the  air  movement  of  1,500  combat  veterans  a  day. 

The  movement,  by  military  necessity,  of  refugees  south 
from  forward  combat  areas  has  practically  ceased.  Re- 
vised estimates  bring  the  total  refugees  at  present  to 
3,500,000  including  425,000  from  North  Korea.  Movement 
north  by  refugees  in  an  effort  to  resettle  their  homes  and 
work  their  farms  is  virtually  completed  for  this  season, 
and  all  are  now  attempting  to  stabilize  their  situation  for 
the  approaching  winter  season,  seeking  permanent  loca- 
tions with  the  help  of  the  governmental  and  United 
Nations  Civil  Assistance  Agencies.  A  limited  amount  of 
tentage  and  supplies  for  temporary  shelter  are  being  pro- 
vided for  refugees  by  the  United  Nations  Command  in 
view  of  the  coming  winter. 

Currently,  the  available  quantities  of  lumber  imported 
under  the  civil  relief  program  are  being  distributed  from 
various  ports  in  connection  with  the  rehousing  programs 
in  all  provinces,  especially  in  Chungchong-Namdo  and 
Kyonggi-Do  where  greatest  devastation  occurred  last  year. 
A  rehabilitation  housing  project  of  100  houses  located  at 
Tal  Song  Gun,  five  miles  north  of  Taegu,  was  opened 
16  September  1951.    Projects  such  as  these  serve  some- 
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what  to  alleviate  the  acute  housing  situation.  However, 
the  number  of  refugees  needing  shelter  far  outnumbers 
those  that  can  be  provided  for  in  this  way.  During  the 
past  year  United  Nations  members  and  voluntary  agencies 
have  made  generous  contributions  of  clothing  and  blankets. 
However,  these  have  now  been  consumed,  and  there  is  an 
urgent  need  for  winter  clothing  and  blankets  to  meet  the 
requirements  for  the  coming  winter. 

The  Seoul  City  Government  is  acutely  aware  of  the 
dangers  of  a  large  increase  in  the  city's  population.  Every 
means  is  now  being  used  to  stop  further  entry  into  the 
city.  The  atmosphere  within  the  city  and  other  parts  of 
Kyonggi-Do  province  is  still  quite  tense.  Against  this 
uneasy  background  the  government  and  the  people  con- 
tinue their  efforts  toward  rehabilitation  and  reestablish- 
ment  of  their  homes  and  industry.  Conditions  in  the  Seoul 
City  Hospital  are  showing  much  improvement  due  to  the 
influence  of  the  Danish  nurses  and  their  campaign  of 
instruction  there.  They  have  made  excellent  progress  in 
teaching  and  training  Korean  nurses. 

There  has  been  a  steady  decrease  over  several  months 
in  the  incidence  of  communicable  disease,  which  is  at- 
tributable to  the  mass  immunization  program  recently 
completed  and  the  prompt  action  taken  by  United  Nations 
Civil  Assistance  teams  when  infectious  diseases  are  re- 
ported A  new  immunization  program  is  scheduled  to 
be-in  in  October.  A  medical  team  was  dispatched  recently 
toKuryeGun  (Cholia-Namdo  province)  to  render  medical 
aid  to  a  large  number  of  civilians  wounded  as  the  result 
of  increased  guerrilla  attacks  in  the  area. 

Doctor  Otto  Lehner  has  been  accredited  to  the  United 
Nations  Command  as  the  senior  delegate  of  the  Inter- 
national Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  under  the  provisions 
of  Article  9  of  the  Geneva  Convention  Relative  to  the 
Treatment  of  Prisoners  of  War  of  August  12, 1949.  Doctor 
Lehner  arrived  in  Tokyo  on  25  September  1951  and  will 
visit  Korea  in  the  near  future  accompanied  by  Frederick 
Bieri  one  of  the  previously  accredited  International  Com- 
mittee of  the  Red  Cross  delegates  to  the  United  Nations 
Command.  . 

During  the  protracted  Communist  delay  of  the  armistice 
discussions  United  Nations  Command  leaflets  and  loud- 
speaker and  radio  broadcasts  have  given  wide  and  regular 
publicity  to  Communist  frustration  of  efforts  for  the  res- 
toration of  peace.  These  media  have  counteracted  the 
enemy's  studied  attempts  to  distort  the  facts  and  shift  to 
the  United  Nations  Command  responsibility  for  continued 
delay  in  progress  toward  peace.  United  Nations  leaflets 
and  broadcasts  disseminated  to  Chinese  and  North  Korean 
soldiers  have  supplied  the  information  denied  them  by 
their  own  officers.  Reiterating  that  the  first  United  Na- 
tions objective  in  Korea  is  the  restoration  of  peace,  these 
media  have  constantly  reminded  enemy  soldiers  of  the 
futility  of  sacrificing  their  lives  in  any  new  offensive  which 
the  Communists  may  undertake  to  launch.  They  have  also 
emphasized  the  fundamental  friendship  of  all  free  nations 
for  the  Chinese  and  the  Korean  people  despite  Communist 
efforts  to  spread  dissension  and  strife  among  them. 


THIRTY-FIRST  REPORT:  FOR  THE  PERIOD 
OCTOBER  1-15,  1951 2 

U.N.  doc.  S/2432 
Transmitted  December  5,  1951 

I  herewith  submit  Report  Number  31  of  the  United 
Nations  Command  Operations  in  Korea  for  the  period 
1-15  October,  inclusive.  United  Nations  Command  Com- 
muniques numbers  1038-1052,  inclusive,  provide  detailed 
accounts  of  these  operations. 

Although  no  meetings  of  the  delegations  took  place 
during  this  period,  some  progress  was  made,  through  meet- 
ings of  liaison  officers,  in  establishing  proper  conditions 

"Transmitted  to  the  Security  Council  by  Ambassador 
Warren  R.  Austin,  U.S.  representative  in  the  Security 
Council,  on  Dec.  5. 
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for  a  resumption  of  negotiations.  On  3  October  1951, 
Generals  Kim  II  Sung  and  Peng  Teh-huai  replied  to  my 
letter  of  27  September  '51  which  proposed  Songhyon-Ni 
as  a  conference  site.  Their  reply  insisted  that  Kaesong, 
in  Communist-held  territory,  be  kept  as  the  conference  site. 
I  replied  on  4  October  1951  rejecting  Kaesong  and  request- 
ing the  Communist  commanders  to  propose  a  site  between 
the  battle  lines.  On  7  October  '51,  Generals  Kim  and  Peng 
replied  proposing  Pan  Mun  Jom  as  a  conference  site  and 
further  proposing  a  rectangular  neutral  zone  to  include 
Kaesong  and  Munsan.  Liaison  officers  met  at  Pan  Mun 
Jom  on  the  10th,  11th,  12th,  and  14th  of  October.  At  the 
close  of  the  period  full  agreement  between  liaison  officers 
on  the  conditions  for  resuming  the  conference  had  not  been 
reached,  but  substantial  progress  had  been  made. 

On  12  October  '51,  an  unfortunate  incident  occurred. 
Investigation  has  established  beyond  reasonable  doubt 
that  United  Nations  Command  jet  aircraft  made  two 
ground  strafing  attacks  (they  dropped  no  bombs)  in  the 
Kaesong  area  about  1730  hours  on  the  afternoon  of  12 
October  '51,  the  same  aircraft  making  both  attacks.  On 
14  October  '51  in  a  letter  to  Generals  Kim  II  Sung  and 
Peng  Teh-huai,  I  stated  that  these  attacks  had  been 
made  in  violation  of  United  Nations  Command  standing 
instructions  which  specifically  direct  all  units  and  pilots 
to  avoid  attack  or  overflight  of  the  Kaesong  area,  that 
beyond  reasonable  doubt  United  Nations  jet  aircraft  had 
made  the  attacks,  and  that  the  United  Nations  Command, 
therefore,  accepted  responsibility.  The  United  Nations 
Command  will  continue  to  make  every  effort  to  prevent 
any  recurrence  of  incidents  which  violated  previously 
made  agreements. 

The  enemy  attitude  continued  essentially  defensive 
throughout  the  period  as  United  Nations  Forces  applied 
heavy  pressure  on  various  parts  of  the  front  in  strong 
local  attacks.  Although  hostile  forces  offered  determined 
resistance  and  their  front  line  elements  were  heavily 
supported  by  artillery  and  mortar  fire,  they  failed  to  pre- 
vent limited  United  Nations  gains  in  several  sectors. 
United  Nations  forces  continued  vigorous  reconnaissance 
and  combat  patrolling,  but  most  patrols  were  promptly 
intercepted  by  hostile  screening  forces.  A  Chinese  Com- 
munist army  relieved  a  North  Korean  corps  in  the  Odong 
sector,  extending  the  Chinese  Communist  zone  of  respon- 
sibility into  the  area  east  of  the  Pukhan  River.  Other- 
wise there  were  no  significant  changes  in  enemy  dispo- 
sitions. Front  lines  at  the  close  of  the  period  ran  north- 
east from  Munsan  to  Chunggang,  thence  eastward  to 
Sohui,  and  northeast  to  the  vicinity  of  Pohang. 

On  the  western  front,  United  Nations  forces  initiated 
strong  limited  objective  attacks  on  the  twenty-mile  front 
from  Kigong  to  Orijong.  In  the  Kigong  sector,  the  enemy 
resisted  with  great  determination  from  3  to  9  October 
but  made  no  decisive  attempts  to  recover  lost  ground 
thereafter.  In  this  action,  the  United  Nations  line  ad- 
vanced three  to  four  miles  westward  to  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Kigong.  Fighting  for  high  ground  to  the  south 
and  east  of  Orijong  began  on  1  October  and  continued 
to  twelve  days.  The  enemy  bitterly  contested  every  United 
Nations  advance  and  mounted  repeated  counterattacks, 
some  of  which  were  temporarily  successful. 

During  these  operations  a  number  of  United  Nations 
Command  units  distinguished  themselves  in  action  against 
the  enemy. 

The  15th  Infantry  of  the  3rd  Infantry  Division  in  an 
attack  characterized  by  aggressiveness  and  superb  coordi- 
nation captured  the  key  hill  487  on  29  September  '51. 
The  capture  of  hill  487  afforded  an  excellent  wedge  into 
enemy  defenses  along  line  Jamestown,  objective  of  opera- 
tions. Commando.  On  3  October,  in  coordination  with 
the  1st  Cavalry  Division  on  its  left,  the  15th  Infantry 
attacked  west  along  the  ridge  running  west  from  hill 
487  to  hill  477.  The  enemy  tenaciously  defended  this  ridge 
line  from  well  prepared  bunkers  and  emplacements,  and 
only  through  a  very  aggressive  attack  with  excellent 
coordination  of  all  supporting  units  was  the  15th  Infantry 
able  to  wrest  this  key  position  from  the  enemy  and  inflict 
heavy  losses  on  the  Communist  forces. 
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The  key  terrain  to  line  Jamestown  in  the  right  portion 
of  the  1st  Cavalry  Division  zone  was  the  hill  mass  domi- 
nated by  hills  313,  347,  and  418.  In  the  left  of  the  zone, 
the  critical  terrain  was  hill  346,  the  ridge  extending  north- 
east therefrom  and  hill  287  on  the  north  of  the  ridge.  The 
7th  Cavalry  with  the  Greek  Battalion  attached  and  the 
Sth  Cavalry  with  the  Thailand  Battalion  attached  shared 
equally  in  the  success  of  the  operation.  The  capture  of 
hills  313,  347,  and  418  was  a  combined  effort  of  elements 
of  the  7th  and  8th  Cavalry  Regiments  and  the  Greek 
Battalion  which  took  hill  313.  The  enemy  fought  stub- 
bornly in  this  area  and  launched  strong  counterattacks. 
The  bitter  and  determined  battle  fought  by  our  troops 
resulted  not  only  in  the  capture  of  the  hills  but  also 
hundreds  of  enemy  casualties. 

The  1st  Commonwealth  Division  made  its  main  effort 
on  the  right  against  hills  238  and  355.  The  nature  of  the 
enemy  defense  and  the  characteristics  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  conducted  his  defense  was  much  the  same  as  that 
found  in  the  1st  Cavalry  Division  zone.  Some  of  the 
heaviest  artillery  and  mortar  fire  so  far  employed  by 
the  enemy  was  received  by  the  attack  element,  and  the 
enemy  launched  vicious  and  fanatical  counterattacks  in 
an  effort  to  halt  the  drive.  Despite  the  all-out  efforts 
of  the  enemy  the  attack  was  successfully  pressed  and  com- 
pletely defeated  the  enemy,  inflicting  heavy  casualties  and 
forcing  the  withdrawal  of  his  decimated  forces. 

The  nature  of  the  enemy  defense  encountered  in  the 
above  operation  indicated  that  he  planned  to  hold  his 
position  at  all  costs.  Bunkers  varying  in  size  from  very 
small  to  large  enough  to  hold  approximately  a  hundred 
men  were  reduced.  The  ridges  were  rimmed  with  deep, 
connecting,  and  sometimes  covered  trenches.  Artillery 
positions  were  found  in  caves  dug  into  the  sides  of  hills. 
In  spite  of  all  Communist  preparations,  the  persistent 
efforts  in  conducting  the  attacks  on  D  Day  by  elements 
of  the  British,  Cavalry,  and  3rd  Divisions  succeeded  in 
forcing  the  enemy  to  give  up  his  extremely  well  prepared 
positions.  Before  yielding  to  the  attack,  the  enemy  lost 
2.500  counted  killed,  and  additional  500  estimated  killed, 
20,000  estimated  wounded,  and  427  prisoners  of  war  to  the 
combined  air,  artillery,  and  infantry  weapons  of  the  at- 
tacking troops.  Much  of  the  fighting,  particularly  near 
the  tops  of  hills  and  ridges,  was  at  grenade  range  and 
bayonet  point. 

The  aggressiveness,  fortitude,  outstanding  leadership, 
and  excellent  coordination  with  which  these  units  con- 
ducted this  operation  brought  about  the  early  success  of 
the  attack  and  resulted  in  advancing  the  United  Nations 
line  in  these  zones  from  three  to  four  miles.  The  seizing 
of  the  assigned  objective  secured  terrain  dominating  the 
avenues  of  approach  which  had  been  successfully  utilized 
by  the  enemy  in  the  past  and  denies  to  him  the  use  of 
important  assembly  areas  for  future  attack  against  our 
forces. 

On  the  thirty-mile  central  front  from  Chunggang  to  the 
Pukhan  River,  action  was  confined  to  patrolling  and  local 
probing  during  most  of  the  period.  On  12  October,  United 
Nations  forces  attacked  on  a  ten-mile  front  south  of  Haso 
and  Chiktong  and  made  moderate  initial  gains  against 
variable  resistance.  Although  the  enemy  is  believed  to 
have  disposed  one  of  his  densest  masses  of  artillerv  behind 
this  sector,  the  bulk  of  his  defensive  fires  were  directed 
against  United  Nations  artillery  positions.  Hitherto, 
nearly  all  hostile  artillery  fire  has  been  directed  against 
attacking  infantry  troops. 

The  most  intense  action  of  the  period  took  place  on  a 
twenty-mile  sector  of  the  eastern  front  immediately  to  the 
east  of  the  Pukhan  River.  Fighting  was  virtually  con- 
tinuous in  a  bitter  contest  for  high  ground  to  the  south  of 
Amdong  and  Tupo.  In  one  instance,  United  Nations  forces 
fought  for  six  days,  from  6  through  11  October,  to  take  a 
hill  in  the  Amdong  area  ;  and  elsewhere  substantial  enemy 
forces  counterattacked  repeatedly  to  retake  dominating 
heights.  Toward  the  end  of  the  period,  however,  the 
hostile  defenses  showed  signs  of  weakening,  and  United 
Nations  forces  on  the  Amdong-Tupo  front  succeeded  in 
pushing  one  to  three  miles  northward. 
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Although  the  enemy  retains  the  capability  of  reverting 
to  the  offensive  at  any  time  of  his  choosing,  his  attitude 
at  the  close  of  the  period  was  predominantly  defensive. 
It  is  apparent  that  he  is  prepared  for  continued  hostilities 
in  that  he  has  issued  winter  uniforms  and  has  continued 
to  maintain  a  high  level  in  troop  strength,  training  of 
reserves  and  replacements.  He  has  continued  to  replace 
losses  in  combat  units  and  has  continued  the  periodic 
relief  of  exhausted  units  on  the  front.  The  steady  volume 
of  heavy  traffic  in  the  hostile  rear  indicates  a  strong  effort 
to  maintain  high  levels  of  supplies  in  forward  areas.  The 
preponderance  of  hostile  reserves  is  still  disposed  in  rear 
of  the  western  front. 

During  the  first  two  weeks  of  October,  United  Nations 
naval  units  bombarded  enemy  coastal  positions  and  traffic 
arteries  along  the  Korean  seaboard  from  the  front  lines 
far  to  the  north.  On  the  west  coast  gun  positions  within 
thirty  miles  of  the  mouth  of  the  Yalu  were  shelled  by  a 
British  destroyer,  while  twenty  miles  up  the  Han  River 
New  Zealand  and  Australian  frigates  continued  to  pound 
enemy  concentrations.  On  the  east  coast,  surface  ships 
methodically  hammered  bridges  and  rail  and  highway 
junctions  from  Kosong  north  to  Chongjin.  Surface  strik- 
ing forces  steamed  into  Hungnam  harbor  to  deliver  the 
heaviest  attacks  on  that  Communist  port  since  United 
Nations  forces  were  withdrawn  last  December.  The  siege 
of  Wonsan  was  continued  and  a  British  task  group  struck 
the  Kojo  area.  In  spite  of  increasing  return  fire  from 
enemy  coast  artillery,  no  major  casualties  or  damage  to 
ships  was  received  from  this  source  although  the  United 
States  Destroyer  Earnest  O.  Small  was  damaged  and  suf- 
fered 27  casualties  when  she  struck  a  mine.  An  enemy 
jet  strafing  and  bombing  attack  on  the  Destroyer  Twining 
resulted  in  no  damage,  but  was  notable  as  the  first  air 
attack  on  a  naval  unit  in  many  months. 

Carrier  aircraft  including  Australian  Sea  Furies  and 
Fireflies,  Marine  Corsairs,  Skyraiders,  and  Banshee  and 
Panther  jets  concentrated  the  majority  of  their  attacks 
on  inland  transportation  routes  and  equipment,  inflicting 
heavy  losses  on  the  enemy  and  smashing  bridges,  tunnels, 
warehouses,  and  marshalling  yards  with  bombs  and 
rockets.  Close  air  support  night-heckler  missions  and 
attacks  on  troop  centres  in  the  mountainous  interior  filled 
out  the  schedules  of  the  carrier  forces. 

Shore-based  Marine  aircraft  devoted  their  major  effort 
to  close  air  support  but  also  carried  out  such  varied  mis- 
sions as  interdiction,  night  flare  drops,  and  laying  tele- 
phone lines  from  helicopters.  Night  and  day  operations 
were  launched  to  add  steadily  to  lengthening  enemy 
casualty  lists. 

Assisted  by  helicopter  spotting  the  smaller  naval  sur- 
face units  continued  check  mine  sweeping  and  interception 
of  the  occasional  enemy  small  craft  that  attempted  to 
penetrate  the  United  Nations  blockade.  Although  fre- 
quently subjected  to  heavy  fire,  they  carried  out  dozens  of 
useful  tasks  close  in  to  the  enemy  beaches.  Patrol  boats 
and  helicopters  on  several  occasions  gallantly  rescued 
pilots  shot  down  in  hostile  territory  and  surrounded  by 
the  enemy.  A  number  of  floating  mines  along  both  coasts 
of  North  Korea  were  detected  and  sunk. 

United  Nations  land-based  aircraft  under  the  direction 
of  the  Far  East  Air  Forces  increased  slightly  their  rate  of 
air  activity  during  the  current  period.  Primary  emphasis 
was  placed  on  close  support  of  the  ground  forces  in  their 
new  offensives  and  on  the  current  interdiction  programme 
which  has  been  in  progress  for  over  a  month.  Additional 
air  operations  included  airlift,  counter  air,  reconnaissance, 
flare  and  leaflet  drops,  and  other  specialized  missions. 
Aircraft  and  crews  from  South  Africa,  Thailand,  Aus- 
tralia, Greece,  and  the  Republic  of  Korea,  as  well  as  the 
United  States  Air  Force  and  the  United  States  Marine 
Corps  participated. 

Close  air  support  was  rendered  to  the  United  Nations 
ground  units  in  contact  with  the  enemy  by  an  average  of 
seventy-five  fighter  aircraft  a  day.  During  daylight  hours 
fighter  bombers  used  napalm,  rockets,  bombs,  and  machine 
gun  fire  to  neutralize  targets  designated  by  ground  and 
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airborne  tactical  air  control  parties.  At  night,  targets 
adjacent  to  the  front  lines  were  attacked  by  light  and 
medium  bombers,  thus  permitting  the  enemy  no  respite. 
These  attacks  materially  reduced  the  enemy's  resistance 
to  friendlv  advances. 

The  interdiction  program,  designed  to  reduce  to  a 
minimum  the  forward  flow  of  enemy  supplies,  continued 
as  a  highlight  of  Korean  air  activities  and  was  carried 
out  on  a  round-the-clock  basis.  Hundreds  of  fighter 
bombers  and  light  and  medium  bombers  joined  in  the  pro- 
gram by  attacking  supply  dumps,  marshalling  yards,  ve- 
hicle parks,  bottle-necked  traffic,  and  rail  and  highway 
bridges,  as  well  as  rail  lines,  rolling  stock,  and  vehicles. 
The  effectiveness  of  the  program  is  indicated  by  the 
enemy's  strenuous  efforts  to  prevent  the  complete  disrup- 
tion of  his  transportation  networks.  Specific  indications 
are  the  redeployment  of  anti-aircraft  defenses  to  key 
communications  facilities,  a  shift  in  the  pattern  and  route 
of  night  truck  traffic,  cannibalization  of  rail  lines,  and 
heavy  redeployment  and  commitment  of  labor  forces  to 
the  affected  areas. 

Counter-air  operations  continued  throughout  the  period 
with  medium  bombers  striking  North  Korean  airfields 
daily.  Combat  air  patrols  over  northwestern  Korea 
resulted  in  the  destruction  and  damage  of  many  enemy 
aircraft  and  permitted  the  medium  bombers  and  fighter 
bombers  to  operate  with  relative  freedom  although  the 
versatile  fighter  bombers  on  occasion  were  required  to 
release  their  bombs  prematurely  in  order  to  counter  at- 
tacks by  enemy  jets.  Additional  defense  was  provided 
United  Nations  bombers  by  fighters  which  made  flak  sup- 
pression strikes  against  anti-aircraft  installations  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  objective  areas. 

Aerial  combat  accounted  for  the  destruction  or  damage 
of  over  thirty-five  MIG-15  aircraft.  Ground  fire  from 
enemy  troops  and  aerial  combat  resulted  in  the  loss  or 
damage  of  approximately  twenty-five  United  Nations  air- 
craft. The  prompt  and  efficient  action  of  air  rescue 
personnel  resulted  in  the  saving  of  many  crews  from 
capture  by  the  enemy. 

Combat  cargo  aircraft  lifted  over  35,000  personnel, 
evacuated  4,500  sick  and  wounded  personnel,  and  moved 
4,500  tons  of  freight  and  supplies. 

Pursuant  to  the  Geneva  Convention  Relative  to  the 
Treatment  of  Prisoners  of  War,  a  continuously  expanding 
program  of  intellectual,  recreational,  and  vocational  op- 
portunities is  being  provided  prisoners  of  war  by  the 
United  Nations  Command.  Thousands  of  illiterates  are 
learning  to  read  and  write  their  own  language.  Through 
the  media  of  radio  broadcasts  and  motion  pictures,  in- 
creasing numbers  of  prisoners  are  learning  something  of 
the  outside  world.  Entertainment  is  furnished  not  only 
by  radio  programs  and  movies,  but  also  in  the  form  of 
plays  and  programs  written  and  produced  by  the  prisoners 
themselves.  There  is  increasing  interest  in  vocational 
training  and  in  the  production  of  items  to  improve  camp 
facilities.  The  construction  of  permanent  type  winter 
housing  has  employed  a  large  number  of  prisoners,  both 
skilled  and  unskilled.  Other  large-scale  vocational  proj- 
ects are  under  way. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  Korean  operation  and  the 
break-out  from  the  Pusan  perimeter,  much  has  been 
accomplished  in  the  public  health  and  welfare  field  for 
the  civilian  population  of  Korea.  Extensive  medical 
facilities  have  been  developed  for  not  only  the  destitute 
but  also  for  the  use  of  the  general  population. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  93  hospitals  and  343  dis- 
pensaries operating  under  the  direction  of  United  Nations 
Civil  Assistance  Command.  The  current  average  load  is 
8,516  in-patients  and  22,790  out-patients. 

The  new  fiscal  year  1952  immunization  program  will 
commence  shortly  and  shipment  of  smallpox  and  typhus 
vaccines  to  Korea  will  begin  15  October  1951. 

Member  nations  and  voluntary  relief  agencies  have 
made  generous  contributions  during  the  past  year.  How- 
ever, additional  supplies  are  needed  to  meet  coming  winter 
conditions. 


THIRTY-SECOND  REPORT:  FOR  THE  PERIOD 
OCTOBER  16-31,  1951  > 

U.N.  doc.  S/2469 
Transmitted  Jan.  5,  1952 

I  herewith  submit  report  number  32  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Command  Operations  in  Korea  for  the  period  16-31 
October,  inclusive.  United  Nations  Command  Com- 
muniques numbers  1038-1053,  inclusive,  provide  detailed 
accounts  of  these  operations. 

Some  progress  was  made  in  negotiating  a  military 
armistice  during  the  period.  On  22  October  1951  liaison 
officers  of  the  United  Nations  Command  and  Communist 
forces  signed  an  agreement  which  specified  terms  of  re- 
sumption of  armistice  negotiations.  On  this  same  date 
the  senior  delegate  for  the  United  Nations  Command 
ratified  the  agreement  by  forwarding  signed  copies  of  it 
to  the  Communist  delegation.  On  23  October  1951  the 
Communist  delegation  in  turn  ratified  the  agreement. 
The  text  of  the  agreement  and  the  mutually  accepted 
understandings  with  respect  to  the  agreement  follow: 
Text  of  the  agreement : 

1.  The  specific  site  at  which  the  conference  of  the 
delegations  will  be  resumed  in  the  vicinity  of  Pan  Mun 
Jom  is  indicated  on  the  attached  map. 

2.  The  conference  site  area  is  a  circular  area  having 
a  radius  of  1,000  yards  centered  on  the  conference  site 
as  shown  on  the  attached  map. 

3.  No  hostile  acts  of  any  kind  shall  be  carried  out 
by  any  armed  force  of  either  side,  including  all  regular 
and  irregular  units  and  armed  individuals  of  the 
ground,  naval  and  air  forces,  against  the  conference 
site  area  as  defined  above. 

4.  Except  for  the  military  police  provided  for  below, 
no  armed  personnel  of  either  side  shall  be  permitted 
in  the  conference  site  area.  Designated  officers  of  both 
sides  shall  be  jointly  responsible  for  the  security  and 
the  preservation  of  order  within  the  conference  site 
area.  Each  side  shall  provide  a  military  police  de- 
tachment of  2  officers  and  15  men  to  assist  in  the  per- 
formance of  these  duties  while  the  delegation  parties 
are  present  in  the  conference  site  area.  During  periods 
when  the  delegation  parties  are  not  present  in  the  con- 
ference site  area,  1  officer  and  5  men  of  the  military 
police  from  each  side  will  be  stationed  in  the  con- 
ference site  area.  The  military  police  shall  carry  only 
small  arms,  namely  pistols,  rifles  and  carbines. 

5.  Both  delegations  and  their  parties  shall  have  free 
access  to,  and  free  movement  within  the  Pan  Mun  Jom 
conference  site  area.  The  composition  of  each  delega- 
tion party  shall  be  as  determined  by  the  senior  delegate 
thereof. 

6.  Physical  facilities  and  communication  and  admin- 
istrative arrangements  with  respect  to  the  negotiations 
and  the  conference  site  area  will  be  as  agreed  upon 
by  the  liaison  officers  of  both  sides.  The  delegation 
of  the  Korean  Peoples  Army  and  the  Chinese  Peoples 
Volunteers  will  be  responsible  for  providing  a  suitable 
joint  facility  for  use  as  a  meeting  place  of  the  delega- 
tions and  for  the  arrangements  within  the  conference 
room.  Except  for  this  installation,  each  delegation  will 
provide  its  own  facilities. 

7.  All  armed  forces  of  both  sides,  including  all  regu- 
lar and  irregular  units  and  armed  individuals  of  the 
ground,  naval  and  air  forces,  shall  refrain  from  hostile 
acts  of  any  kind  against  the  circular  area  having  a 
radius  of  3  miles  centered  on  the  traffic  circle  at  Kaesong, 
against  the  camp  area  of  the  United  Nations  Command 
Delegation  contained  within  a  circle  having  a  radius 
of  3  miles  centered  as  indicated  on  the  attached  map, 
and  against  the  area  of  200  metres  to  either  side  of  the 
Kaesong-Pan  Mun  Jom-Munsan  road  as  indicated  on 
the  attached  map.  Text  of  mutually  accepted  under- 
standings with  respect  to  the  agreement : 


3  Transmitted  to  the  Security  Council  by  Amb.  Warren 
R.  Austin,  U.S.  representative  in  the  Security  Council,  on 
Jan.  5. 
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1.  The  term  armed  forces  as  used  in  the  agreement 
includes  only  the  armed  units  and  armed  individuals 
under  the  control  of  or  prompted  either  overtly  or  cov- 
ertly by  either  side.  When  the  factual  findings  of  joint 
investigation  prove  beyond  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
persons  responsible  for  an  incident  are  under  the  con- 
trol of  or  prompted  either  overtly  or  covertly  by  either 
side,  that  side  shall  not  evade  its  responsibility  for  the 
incident. 

2.  Investigation  of  reported  violations  of  agreements 
shall  be  conducted  as  has  been  the  practice  of  the  liaison 
officers  in  the  past. 

3.  Agreements  reached  between  the  liaison  officers  on 
matters  concerning  the  resumption  of  the  armistice  con- 
ference by  the  delegations  will  be  the  draft  of  the  re- 
lated part  of  the  agreement  of  over-all  arrangements  to 
be  stipulated  by  the  delegations  for  the  entire  duration 
of  the  armistice  negotiations. 

4.  All  previous  security  agreements  and  agreements 
regarding  the  Kaesong  conference  site  area  and  neutral 
zone  are  superseded  by  the  agreement  of  security  ar- 
rangements for  the  entire  duration  of  the  armistice 
negotiations  when  the  latter  agreement  is  stipulated  by 
the  delegations  of  both  sides. 

5.  Except  under  weather  and  technical  conditions 
beyond  control,  the  military  aircraft  of  both  sides  shall 
not  fly  over  the  conference  site  area  at  Pan  Mun  Join ; 
the  military  aircraft  of  the  United  Nations  Command 
shall  not  fly  over  the  Kaesong  area  and  the  area  of  the 
road  from  there  to  the  conference  site  area  at  Pan 
Mun  Jom ;  the  military  aircraft  of  the  Korean  Peoples 
Army  and  Chinese  Peoples  Volunteers  shall  not  fly 
over  the  Munsan  area  and  the  area  of  the  road  from 
there  to  the  conference  site  area  at  Pan  Mun  Jom. 

The  delegations  met  on  25  October.  This  was  the  first 
meeting  since  the  Communists  suspended  negotiations  on 
22  August.  It  was  agreed  to  resume  sub-delegation  meet- 
ings for  the  purpose  of  discussing  agenda  item  2,  the  de- 
militarized zone.  As  of  31  October  1951,  sub-delegation 
meetings  continue. 

The  enemy  remained  on  the  defensive  throughout  the 
period.  He  was  liberal  in  the  use  of  artillery  and  mor- 
tars, and  intercepted  nearly  all  United  Nations  recon- 
naissance patrols.  Occasionally  he  put  up  vigorous,  sus- 
tained resistance  to  local  United  Nations  attacks,  and 
held  United  Nations  forces  to  relatively  minor  gains  ex- 
cept in  the  Kumsong  area  and  to  the  east  of  the  Pukhan 
River.  There  was  no  significant  change  in  enemy  strength 
or  dispositions.  At  the  close  of  the  period  the  line  of 
contact  ran  generally  northeast  from  Haechang  through 
Pan  Mun  Jom  to  the  vicinity  of  Orijong,  thence  eastward 
through  Chungdong  to  Kumsong,  east  and  south  to 
Pyonam,  east  to  Schui  and  northeast  to  Kosong. 

On  the  western  front  the  enemy  continued  to  be  par- 
ticularly sensitive  in  the  sector  immediately  northeast 
of  Otan.  Patrol  clashes  were  numerous  and  local  fighting 
was  particularly  vigorous  on  the  10-mile  sector  from  Otan 
to  Orijong.  In  this  area  hostile  patrols  made  numerous 
probing  attacks.  United  Nations  forces  attempting  to 
seize  some  high  ground  to  their  immediate  front  in  the 
area  south  and  southeast  of  Chungdong  met  stiff  resistance 
punctuated  by  sharp  counterattacks,  but  overpowered  the 
hostile  troops  and  seized  their  objectives. 

The  most  noteworthy  operation  on  the  central  front 
was  a  United  Nations  advance  of  5  miles  on  a  10-mile 
front  south  of  Kumsong,  which,  by  23  October,  bad  carried 
our  forces  to  a  general  east-west  line  about  a  mile  south 
of  the  town.  The  Colombian  Battalion,  first  South  Ameri- 
can ally  in  Korea,  was  also  the  first  UN  element  into  the 
town  of  Kumsong.  On  26  October  this  battalion's  fine 
performance  was  commended  by  the  Commanding  General 
Eighth  Army.  Thereafter,  patrols  reconnoitered  in  the 
Urban  area.  Hostile  delaying  action  against  this  attack 
followed  a  variable  pattern  of  resistance.  During  this 
advance  the  Second  and  Sixth  Republic  of  Korea  Divisions 
performed  with  distinction.  Their  well  co-ordinated  ag- 
gressive attacks  resulted  in  heavy  enemy  casualties  and 


the  capture  of  large  numbers  of  enemy  personnel.  The 
professional  skill  of  these  Republic  of  Korea  Divisions  is 
attested  by  their  comparatively  light  casualties  during  the 
operation.  Farther  to  the  right,  south  of  Talchon,  the 
enemy  fought  stubbornly  throughout  the  period,  but  by 
28  October,  hard-driving  United  Nations  forces  succeeded 
in  matching  the  5-mile  advance  of  the  troops  on  their  left. 
During  the  fighting  in  the  Kumsong  area  the  performance 
of  the  38th  United  States  Infantry  Regiment  and  the 
Netherlands  Battalion,  Second  United  States  Infantry 
Division,  was  outstanding.  Elsewhere  on  the  central 
front,  both  sides  patrolled  extensively.  As  the  period 
closed,  hostile  forces  were  extremely  sensitive  to  United 
Nations  reconnaissance  patrols. 

Action  on  the  eastern  front  was  primarily  confined  to 
intensive  patrolling,  as  United  Nations  combat  patrols 
maintained  continuous  pressure  on  hostile  screening 
forces.  The  enemy  exhibited  great  determination  in  his 
attempt  to  intercept  and  turn  back  all  United  Nations 
probing  forces.  Sharp  local  fights  took  place  to  the  south 
of  Mulgiji  and  to  the  south  and  southeast  of  Cbongsong. 
In  the  Mulgiji  area,  bitterly  resisting  hostile  forces  were 
driven  2  to  3  miles  northward  by  29  October.  Resistance 
in  the  Cbongsong  area  held  United  Nations  forces  to  minor 
gains,  and  heavy  fighting  continued  at  the  close  of  the 
period.  On  the  east  coast  United  Nations  forces  advanced 
to  the  vicinity  of  Kosong. 

Although  the  hostile  attitude  remained  primarily  de- 
fensive, and  enemy  forces  on  the  central  front  appear 
to  have  been  caught  off-balance  by  our  limited  objective 
attacks  there,  the  enemy  still  retains  a  powerful  po- 
tential for  offensive  action.  He  continues  to  hold  a 
heavy  mass  of  reserves  behind  his  western  front.  Front 
line  units  have  maintained  a  generally  defensive  attitude, 
and  have  made  no  serious  efforts  to  retake  ground  lost 
to  United  Nations  forces  in  recent  months.  Prisoners  of 
war  still  speak  vaguely  of  a  "Sixth  phase  offensive,"  but 
no  longer  specify  a  date  for  it.  At  the  same  time,  the 
enemy  continues  his  strenuous  effort  to  maintain  the 
combat  strength  and  fire  power  of  units  on  the  line  of 
contact. 

In  the  last  2  weeks  of  October  United  Nations  Naval 
Forces,  including  ships  of  9  nations,  continued  to  effec- 
tively blockade  the  coasts  of  North  Korea,  and  bombarded 
troop  concentrations,  transportation  routes  and  supply 
centres  within  range  of  their  guns.  Bridges,  shore  bat- 
teries, and  enemy  soldiers  suffered  damage  from  the  rain 
of  projectiles  directed  by  ground  and  air  observers. 
Close  Naval  support  gunfire  took  a  steady  toll  of  the 
enemy  at  both  ends  of  the  battle  line,  while  at  Wonsan 
and  Hungnam  essential  Communist  supply  activities  were 
able  to  continue  operations  only  by  accepting  continuous 
severe  losses  of  personnel  and  equipment.  A  gauge  of 
the  effect  of  this  constant  harassment  is  the  enemy's  de- 
termined effort  to  drive  off  the  attacking  ships  with 
increased  numbers  of  heavy  calibre  shore  batteries,  as 
evidence  by  battle  damage  inflicted  on  USS  Helena.  USS 
TJlvert  M.  Moore  and  Republic  of  Korea  Heavy  Frigate 
Apnok.  Casualties  were  light  on  the  damaged  ships,  and 
attacking  surface  units  accepted  the  counterfire  as  a 
measure  of  the  enemy  reaction  to  their  efforts,  which,  to 
a  limited  extent,  relieved  United  Nations  soldiers  all 
across  the  front  from  Communist  artillery  fire. 

Naval  and  Marine  Air  units  flying  from  carriers  and 
shore  bases  intensified  their  strikes  to  interdict  the  en- 
emy's supplies,  and  methodically  blasted  rail  lines, 
bridges,  tunnels,  rolling  stock,  truck  convoys,  and  supply 
dumps  in  northeastern  and  western  Korea.  Enemy  gun 
positions,  bunkers,  and  exposed  troops  across  the  battle- 
front  received  napalm,  bomb,  rocket  and  strafing  attacks 
delivered  in  close  support  of  United  Nations  ground 
forces.  In  addition  to  evacuating  wounded,  rescuing  pi- 
lots and  small  units  isolated  in  enemy  territory,  and  spot- 
ting enemy  dispositions,  the  helicopters  successfully 
undertook  a  sizeable  combat  air  resupply  mission,  and 
an  aerial  wrecker  service  for  the  first  time  during  this 
period.  An  inconclusive  air  encounter  near  Sunchon  be- 
tween Marine  Panther  Jets  and  MIG-15's  was  noteworthy 
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as  evidence  of  increasing  aggressiveness  on  the  part  of 
the  Communist  fighters. 

Patrolling  vessels,  including  most  of  the  smaller  units, 
destroyed  a  number  of  enemy  sampans  and  fishing  ves- 
sels, and  detected  and  destroyed  moored  and  floating 
mines.  They  also  recovered  downed  air  crews  and  per- 
formed a  multitude  of  other  varied  and  important  mis- 
sions. Worthy  of  special  mention  was  the  daring  re- 
covery of  a  pilot  in  Hungnam  Harbour  by  the  USS  Conway 
when  the  destroyer  steamed,  boldly  and  alone,  within 
range  of  enemy  shore  batteries  to  complete  a  speedy 
rescue. 

United  Nations  aircraft  under  the  Far  East  Air  Forces 
continued  high  sortie  rates,  flying  approximately  15,000 
sorties  during  the  period,  despite  limiting  factors  of  sea- 
sonal fogs  and  of  a  few  days  of  poor  weather  induced  by 
a  typhoon  in  the  area.  The  highlights  of  air  activities 
were  the  increased  enemy  counter  air  operations,  the 
neutralization  of  3  airfields  in  northwest  Korea,  and 
numerous  exploits  of  air  rescue  units. 

Enemy  air  opposition,  rising  from  bases  in  Manchuria, 
was  the  heaviest  yet  encountered  in  northwestern  Korea 
over  a  prolonged  period.  Except  for  the  days  of  typhoon 
weather,  our  aircraft  daily  encountered  an  average  of 
150  jet  planes  seeking  to  protect  the  enemy's  remaining 
air,  rail  and  highway  facilities  north  and  west  of  Pyong- 
yang. Our  claims  for  the  period  are  16  MIG's  destroyed 
and  41  damaged,  all  in  air-to-air  combat;  the  most  suc- 
cessful single  day  was  16  October  when  10  MIG's  were 
destroyed  and  5  damaged.  The  enemy's  anti-aircraft  de- 
fenses are  continuously  increasing  with  present  estimates 
of  his  AAA  strength  being  nearly  400  guns  and  over  1,400 
automatic  weapons. 

The  neutralization  of  airfields  in  North  Korea  was 
marked  by  medium  bomber  attacks  on  jet  airfields  at 
Samcham,  Taechon,  and  Namsi  where  new  construction 
progress  had  been  under  observation  by  aerial  recon- 
naissance for  over  a  month.  Nearly  100  air  landing  facili- 
ties in  North  Korea  are  under  continuous  surveillance 
to  determine  when  and  to  what  extent  the  fields  are  being 
made  operable.  Heavy  anti-aircraft  fire  at  Taechon 
downed  1  medium  bomber  and,  on  the  Namsi  attack, 
MIG-15's  from  across  the  Yalu  inflicted  considerable 
damage  and  some  losses  upon  the  bomber  force. 

Fighter  bomber  and  night  intruder  attacks  continued 
to  be  directed  toward  interdiction  of  enemy  logistics 
capabilities.  70  locomotives  and  1,200  rail  cars  were  de- 
stroyed or  damaged,  principally  in  the  areas  from  Sinanju 
north  to  the  border,  and  over  3,000  vehicles  were  de- 
stroyed. Rail  cuts  were  accomplished  in  over  1,300  places 
while  112  bridges  were  damaged. 

Combat  Cargo  Units  mounted  over  3,200  sorties,  lifting 
more  than  5,600  tons  of  cargo  and  48,000  personnel  in- 
cluding 6,234  sick  and  wounded. 

This  period  saw  the  rescue  of  29  airmen  from  deep 
within  enemy  territory.  On  22  October  all  12  crew  mem- 
bers of  the  B-29  hit  by  flak  over  Taechon  bailed  out  and 
in  less  than  one  hour  were  recovered  by  United  Nations 
Command  aircraft.  This  example  is  typical  of  the  splen- 
did search  and  rescue  operations  which  have  been  per- 
formed in  Korea.  Since  hostilities  began,  Far  East  Air 
Forces  rescue  aircraft  have  recovered  more  than  700 
United  Nations  personnel  from  behind  enemy  lines  and 
evacuated  nearly  2,500  critical  medical  cases  from  rugged 
terrain  where  conventional  transport  was  impossible  or 
impractical. 

There  were  no  air  attacks  on  United  Nations  Command 
ground  installations  during  the  period. 

On  the  occasion  of  United  Nations  Day,  24  October,  and 
during  the  weeks  preceding  and  following,  United  Nations 
Command  leaflets  and  radio  broadcasts  devoted  particular 
attention  to  explaining  the  United  Nations  and  its  ob- 
jectives. This  opportunity  was  taken  for  restatement 
of  the  fundamental  position  of  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mand in  the  Armistice  discussions,  and  for  reiteration  of 
its  mission  of  repelling  Communist  aggression  and  restor- 
ing international  peace  and  security  in  the  area.    With 


the  resumption  of  Armistice  discussions  late  in  October, 
continuing  efforts  were  made  by  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mand to  disseminate  as  widely  as  possible,  through  leaf- 
lets and  broadcasts,  an  accurate  and  objective  explanation 
of  the  points  at  issue  and  the  United  Nations  stand  on 
them. 


U.N.  Working  Party  To  Study 
Insecticide  Shortages 

[Released  to  the  press  February  5] 

The  international  action  necessary  to  alleviate 
the  present  critical  shortage  of  insecticides  re- 
quired for  public-health  purposes  is  to  be  the  sub- 
ject of  study  by  a  Working  Party  which  has  been 
established  by  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations  and  which  is  to  meet  at  Geneva,  Swit- 
zerland, on  February  11,  1952. 

Earl  R.  Beckner,  chief,  Chemicals  and  Semi- 
Manufactured  Products  Branch,  Manufactured 
Products  Staff,  Department  of  State,  has  been 
designated  to  serve  as  United  States  representa- 
tive on  the  Working  Party. 

Louis  N.  Markwood,  director,  Chemical  Divi- 
sion, Department  of  Commerce,  will  serve  as  ad- 
viser to  the  United  States  representative. 

At  the  fourth  World  Health  Assembly  in  May 
1951,  it  was  pointed  out  that  (1)  the  use  of  insec- 
ticides for  the  control  and  eventual  eradication 
of  certain  communicable  diseases  had  been  adopted 
by  many  countries  as  integral  and  major  parts  of 
their  total  efforts  to  improve  both  the  health  and 
economic  standards  of  large  proportions  of  their 
populations;  (2)  the  efficacy  of  control  measures 
and  the  eventual  conquest  of  insect-borne  diseases 
was  dependent  upon  the  regular  and  adequate  pro- 
vision of  the  insecticides  required;  and  (3)  the 
availability  of  such  insecticides  had  been  sharply 
affected  by  the  shortage  of  raw  materials  (chlo- 
rine, benzene,  sulphuric  acid)  resulting  from  al- 
tered production  priorities  in  connection  with  the 
development  of  defense  programs  in  the  major 
producing  countries.  The  fourth  World  Health 
Assembly  adopted  a  resolution  in  which  govern- 
ments were  requested  to  take  vigorous  action  to 
maintain  capacity  production  of  insecticides  and 
to  facilitate  their  export,  and  in  which  the  United 
Nations  was  requested  to  investigate  the  inter- 
national aspects  of  the  problem. 

Acting  upon  this  request,  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations  on  Septem- 
ber 4,  1951,  directed  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations  to  establish  a  Working  Party  to 
study  the  problem. 
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U.S.  Delegations  to 
International  Conferences 

Scientific  Liaison 

On  February  6,  the  Department  of  State  an- 
nounced that  J.  Wallace  Joyce,  deputy  science 
adviser,  has  been  designated  to  represent  the  U.S. 
Government  as  an  observer  at  the  British  Com- 
monTvealth  Scientific  Official  Conference  which  is 
to  be  held  at  Canberra  and  Melbourne,  Australia, 
during  the  period  February  18  through  March  7, 
1952. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  Conference  will  be 
to  enable  the  top-ranking  official  scientists  of  the 
British  Commonwealth  countries  to  consider  ways 
and  means  of  insuring  the  fullest  possible  collab- 
oration among  the  civil  government  scientific 
organizations  of  the  Commonwealth.  It  is  antic- 
ipated that,  by  virtue  of  the  attendance  of  a  U.S. 
observer  at  the  Conference,  closer  and  more  exten- 
sive liaison  will  be  established  between  the  scien- 
tists of  the  United  States  and  of  the  British 
Commonwealth  countries. 

Prominent  among  the  items  which  are  to  be 
considered  at  the  Conference  are  (1)  the  develop- 
ment of  scientific  liaison  offices;  (2)  scientific 
representation  abroad;  (3)  methods  of  Common- 
wealth collaboration  in  science;  (4)  relations  with 
international  organizations;  and  (5)  information 
and  abstracting  services.  The  participants  will 
also  discuss  the  reports  of  several  specialized 
Commonwealth  scientific  conferences  and  the 
methods  used  in  several  Commonwealth  countries 
for  applying  the  results  of  official  scientific 
research. 


IRO  Meetings 

On  February  7  the  Department  of  State  an- 
nounced that  the  President  has  designated  George 
L.  Warren,1  Adviser  on  Refugees  and  Displaced 
Persons,  Bureau  of  United  Nations  Affairs,  to 
serve  as  U.S.  representative  at  meetings  of  two 
organs  of  the  International  Refugee  Organization 
(Iro)  which  are  to  be  held  at  Geneva,  the  eleventh 
session  of  the  Executive  Committee,  beginning 
on  February  7,  and  the  ninth  session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Council,  beginning  on  February  11. 

Mr.  Warren  will  be  assisted  at  the  meetings  by 
the  following  Advisers : 

Donald  C.  Blaisdell,  U.S.  representative  for  Specialized 
Agency  Affairs,  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

Michael  A.  Farrell,  chief,  Displaced  Persons  Branch, 
Office  of  the  U.S.  High  Commissioner  for  Austria,  Vienna. 

1  On  Fen.  2,  the  President  appointed  George  L.  Warren 
to  be  U.S.  representative  on  the  Provisional  Intergovern- 
mental Committee  for  the  Movement  of  Migrants  from 
Europe. 


Guy  J.  Swope,  chief,  Displaced  Populations  Division, 
Office  of  the  U.S.  High  Commissioner  for  Germany,  Frank- 
fort. 

John  Z.  Williams,  assistant  chief,  Displaced  Popula- 
tions Division,  Office  of  the  U.S.  High  Commissioner  for 
Germany,  Frankfort. 

The  Executive  Committee  and  the  General 
Council  of  the  Iro  will  be  concerned  at  their  forth- 
coming meetings  with  the  approval  of  plans  for 
the  final  liquidation  of  the  Organization,  which 
has  been  in  existence  since  July  1947  and  which 
since  that  time  has  resettled  more  than  one  million 
displaced  persons  and  refugees  in  new  homes  and 
repatriated  nearly  73,000  to  their  home  countries. 
Among  the  specific  agenda  items  to  be  considered 
by  both  bodies  are  (1)  the  semiannual  report  of 
the  Director  General  for  the  period  July  1-De- 
cember  31,  1951 ;  (2)  financial  reports  for  the  3 
months  ended  September  30,  1951,  and  proposals 
or  further  financial  reports;  (3)  a  final  plan  of 
expenditure;  (4)  a  report  by  the  Director  General 
on  outstanding  operational  problems  as  of  Febru- 
ary 1,  1952 ;  and  (5)  a  report  by  the  Director  Gen- 
eral on  the  liquidation  of  the  Organization. 
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Point  Four  Appointments 

John  R.  Neale,  Albion  W.  Patterson,  John  L.  Hummel, 
George  J.  Greco,  and  John  K.  Chattey  as  country  direc- 
tors of  technical  cooperation  in  Peru,  Paraguay,  Hon- 
duras, Dominican  Republic,  and  Nicaragua   respectively. 

Charles  Preston  Blanks,  Ernest  C.  Jeppsen,  and  Vance 
Rogers  as  country  directors  for  Ecuador,  Panama,  and 
Haiti,  respectively. 

John  C.  Cady  as  country  director  of  technical  coopera- 
tion for  Colombia. 

Samuel  S.  Stratton  as  country  director  of  technical 
cooperation  in  Saudi  Arabia,  effective  February  1. 

Louis  Henry  Rohrbaugh  as  country  director  of  technical 
cooperation  in  Iraq,  effective  January  9. 


THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


John  Carter  Vincent  Repudiates 
Pro-Communist  Allegations  1 

[Released  to  the  press  January  80] 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee : 

I  have  requested  an  opportunity  to  meet  with 
you  for  two  reasons.  First,  to  repudiate  under 
oath  certain  irresponsible  but  very  grave  allega- 
tions made  against  me  before  this  Committee  and 
secondly,  to  give  the  Committee  whatever  other 
assistance  I  may  in  the  conduct  of  its  investigation. 

On  August  23,  1951,  before  this  Subcommittee, 
Mr.  Morris  asked  a  witness,  Louis  Budenz,  the  fol- 
lowing question : 

"Mr.  Budenz,  was  John  Carter  Vincent  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Communist  Party?" 

Mr.  Budenz  replied:  "From  official  reports  I 
have  received,  he  was."  Insofar  as  the  printed 
record  shows,  Mr.  Budenz  did  not  produce  or  de- 
scribe the  "official  reports"  to  which  he  referred. 

Later  Mr.  Morris  again  inquired : 

"Mr.  Budenz,  is  it  your  testimony  that  it  was 
an  official  Communist  Party  secret  shared  by  few 
people  that  at  that  time  John  Carter  Vincent  was 
a  member  of  the  Communist  Party?" 

"Yes,  Sir."  replied  Mr.  Budenz. 

Mr.  Budenz  also  testified  that  I  was  described 
"as  being  in  line  with  the  Communist  viewpoint, 

1  Statement  made  before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Internal  Security  on  Jan.  30. 


seeing  eye  to  eye  with  it."  When  questioned  as 
to  his  source,  he  answered :  "that  was  stated  by 
Communist  officials  in  the  Politburo  at  that  time, 
by  Mr.  Browder  and  Mr.  Jack  Stachel." 

I  have  never  met  either  Browder  or  Stachel, 
but  it  is  pertinent  to  recall  that  Mr.  Browder  tes- 
tified before  the  Tydings  Committee  that  he  knew 
of  no  connection  that  I  had  with  the  Communist 
Party  either  directly  or  indirectly. 

On  October  5,  1951,  Mr.  Budenz  again  appeared 
before  the  Subcommittee. 

Mr.  Morris  asked  :  "Mr.  Budenz,  have  you  iden- 
tified John  Carter  Vincent  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Communist  Party  before  this  Committee?" 

Mr.  Budenz  replied:  "Yes,  Sir,  from  official 
communications." 

Later,  during  this  same  hearing,  Mr.  Morris  said 
that  "Mr.  Budenz  reported  to  me,  as  a  Naval  In- 
telligence Officer,  the  fact  that  John  Carter  Vin- 
cent was  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party,  and 
I  made  a  report  on  that  fact." 

Gentlemen,  anyone,  including  Budenz,  who  be- 
fore this  Subcommittee  or  anywhere  else,  testifies 
that  I  was  at  any  time  a  member  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  is  bearing  false  witness;  he  is,  to  put  it 
bluntly,  lying.  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  what 
motives  guide  Mr.  Budenz.  In  my  own  case,  his 
motives  seem  to  be  clearly  malicious.  He  has  en- 
deavored before  this  Subcommittee  to  support  his 
allegations  by  strained  suggestion  and  devious 
insinuation. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee— I  am  not  a  Communist  and  have  never 
been  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party.  I  have 
never  sympathized  with  the  aims  of  communism. 
On  the  contrary,  I  have  worked  loyally  through- 
out the  27  years  of  my  Foreign  Service  career  in 
the  interest  of  our  own  Government  and  people. 
I  am  strongly  attached  to  the  principle  of  repre- 
sentative democracy  and  to  our  system  of  free  en- 
terprise. These  being  the  facts,  the  members  of 
the  Committee  will  appreciate,  I  am  sure,  how 
disagreeable  it  is  for  me  to  find  it  necessary  to 
affirm  my  devotion  to  our  democratic  institutions 
because  of  unfounded  allegations  made  by  Budenz 
or  anyone  else. 

We  cannot  dismiss  the  Budenz  testimony  as  a 
"mistake."  Any  attempt  through  malicious  tes- 
timony to  cause  the  American  people  to  lose  con- 
fidence in  their  officials,  or  in  each  other,  is  in 
itself  subversive  to  the  interests  and  security  of 
our  country.  When,  as  in  my  case,  the  official 
represents  his  country  abroad,  the  effect  may  be 
doubly  harmful. 

1  am  in  full  accord  with  the  objectives  of  this 
subcommittee.  The  internal  security  of  the 
United  States,  now  probably  more  than  ever  be- 
fore in  our  history,  is  vitally  important  to  all  of 
us.  Our  American  way  of  life  is  threatened  from 
within  as  well  as  from  without.  But  we  cannot, 
as  I  wrote  you,  Mr.  Chairman  on  November  9th,2 

2  Bulletin  of  Dec.  3,  1951,  p.  922. 
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defend  democracy  with  perfidy  or  defeat  com- 
munism with  lies.  And  I  wish  to  state,  not  as 
an  official  of  our  Government  who  has  been  falsely 
accused,  but  as  a  citizen  who  is  deeply  concerned 
for  the  welfare  and  security  of  his  country,  that 
irresponsible  testimony,  such  as  Mr.  Budenz  is 
wont  to  give,  might  have  its  use  in  a  totalitarian 
state  but  has  no  place  in  our  American  democracy. 
Mr.  Budenz  has  made  other  allegations  con- 
cerning me  which  are  equally  untrue  though  less 
material.  Other  witnesses  have  appeared  before 
your  Committee  and  made  statements  concerning 
me  which  are  factually  incorrect.  Mr.  Eugene 
Dooman's  testimony  concerning  the  formulation 
of  a  postwar  surrender  policy  for  Japan  is  most 
inaccurate;  in  fact,  some  of  the  policies  which  Mr. 
Dooman  charges  that  I  formulated  were  actually 
formulated  under  his  chairmanship  of  the  com- 
mittee dealing  with  the  problem,  or  by  govern- 


mental agencies  in  which  I  had  no  responsibility. 
Admiral  Cooke's  testimony  about  my  attitude  to- 
ward making  available  certain  ammunition  to  the 
Nationalist  Government  of  China  is  in  error.  I 
wish  to  assure  you  that  I  am  prepared  to  discuss 
and  correct  all  such  testimony  and  discuss  any 
other  issues  which  this  Committee  may  wish  to 
consider. 

But,  Gentlemen,  my  main  purpose  in  seeking  an 
opportunity  to  come  before  you  has  been  accom- 
plished. At  the  Subcommittee  Hearings  of  Oc- 
tober 5, 1951,  Senator  Smith  is  reported  as  saying : 
"Mr.  Vincent  should  come  here  and  challenge  Mr. 
Budenz'  statement  and  say  'I  am  not  a  Communist'. 
That  draws  the  issue." 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee, 
I  now  solemnly  repeat: 

I  am  not  and  never  have  been  a  Communist.  I 
so  draw  the  issue. 


Senate  Resolution  Endorses  European  Federation 


EXCHANGE  OF  LETTERS  WITH  THE  PRESIDENT 

Senators  Fulbright,  McMahon,  and  Sparkman  to 
the  President 

January  30, 1952. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  As  you  know,  since  be- 
coming Members  of  the  United  States  Senate,  our 
efforts  have  been  directed  toward  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  peace  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  dignity  of  man.  In  order  to  be  fully 
equipped  to  make  the  maximum  contribution  to- 
ward the  achievement  of  this  end,  we  have  given 
constant  study  and  consideration  both  to  political 
and  economic  history  and  to  the  possible  solutions 
to  the  many  problems  confronting  those  people 
of  the  world  desiring  peace  and  freedom. 

We  have  discussed  these  questions  with  our  col- 
leagues and  with  many  of  the  leading  statesmen 
of  the  world.  We  have  long  been  convinced  and, 
are  now  more  firmly  convinced  than  ever,  that  the 
creation  of  a  political  federation  in  Europe  would 
be  a  great  contribution — in  fact,  a  necessary  step — 
toward  the  achievement  of  these  objectives. 

The  will  to  achieve  federation  is  present  among 
the  people  of  Europe,  as  well  as  among  their 
statesmen  and  their  leaders.  We  believe  the  nec- 
essity is  felt.  This  Government  has  taken  positive 
steps  to  encourage,  indeed  to  facilitate,  such  a  fed- 
eration. The  Congress  has  manifested  in  legisla- 
tion over  the  past  several  years  its  interest  in 
European  unity.  What  is  now  needed  is  a  clear 
statement  by  this  Government  formally  declaring 


its  sympathy  for  the  creation  of  a  political  feder- 
ation in  Europe.  We  should  encourage  the  Euro- 
pean countries  to  call  a  constitutional  convention 
to  lay  the  groundwork  for  European  political  fed- 
eration at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

With  this  in  mind,  we  intend  to  introduce  the 
attached  resolution  in  the  United  States  Senate. 
It  is  our  sincere  hope  that  you  will  find  it  possible 
to  lend  it  your  support  and  encouragement. 

Respectfully  yours, 

J.  William  Fulbright, 

United  States  Senator. 
Brien  McMahon, 
United  States  Senator. 
John  J.  Sparkman, 

United  States  Senator. 

The  President  to  Senators  Fulbright,  McMahon, 
and  Sparkman 

January  30,  1952 l 

Dear  Senators  :  I  have  your  letter  advising  me 
of  your  intention  to  introduce  a  resolution  de- 
signed to  bring  about  a  declaration  by  this  Gov- 
ernment of  its  sympathy  for  the  early  creation, 
within  the  framework  of  the  North  Atlantic  com- 
munity, of  a  political  federation  in  Europe. 

I  believe  such  a  declaration  would  do  much  to 
encourage  our  European  friends  to  move  ahead 
vigorously  toward  this  objective.     I  believe  sin- 

1  Printed  from  Cong.  Rec.  of  Jan.  31,  p.  690. 
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cerely  that  the  creation  of  a  political  federation 
in  Europe,  uniting  the  strength  of  free  peoples 
on  that  continent,  would  be  one  of  the  greatest 
contributions  that  could  be  made  toward  the  ad- 
vancement of  freedom  and  the  maintenance  of 
peace. 

_  It  is  my  hope  that  the  United  States  Senate  will 
give  this  resolution  its  careful  consideration  and 
its  wholehearted  approval. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Harry  S.  Truman. 


STATEMENTS  BY  SPONSORS2 

Senator  Fulhright 

Mr.  President,  I  consider  this  to  be  a  very  his- 
toric resolution.  For  centuries  some  of  the  wisest 
men  in  the  world  have  advocated  the  political 
unification  of  Europe.  Many  of  the  bloodiest 
wars,  particularly  the  two  world  wars  in  which  we 
have  been  involved,  have  grown  out  of  the  friction 
which  has  resulted  from  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic fragmentation  of  Europe.  So  this  resolu- 
tion we  are  advocating  is  not  an  idealistic  dream. 
The  European  leaders  themselves  are  taking  the 
lead  and  are  making  progress  toward  the  economic 
integration  of  their  countries,  as  proved  by  the 
adoption  of  the  Schuman  plan  only  a  few  days  ago 
by  the  legislature  of  Western  Germany. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  pleased,  indeed,  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  has  given  his 
strong  approval  to  the  resolution.  In  my  opinion, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  hopeful  and  f arsighted  poli- 
cies he  has  ever  supported. 

Senator  McMahon 

Mr.  President,  I  appreciate  the  cooperative 
spirit  which  has  been  evidenced  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Eelations  in  this 
matter.  I  hope  the  committee  will  be  able  to  con- 
sider the  resolution  very  quickly,  because  it  is  a 
matter  of  the  first  importance.  I  came  firmly  to 
that  conclusion  after  attending  the  meeting  at 
Strasbourg  of  the  14  Members  of  Congress  who 
convened  with  the  delegates  of  the  European  Con- 
sultative Assembly  for  a  5-day  meeting. 

This  resolution,  if  adopted,  would  place  the 
Senate  on  record  in  favor  of  the  immediate  calling 
of  a  constitutional  assemblage  in  Europe  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  about  a  United  States  of 

2  Made  in  the  Senate  on  Jan.  31  and  printed  from  the 
Cong.  Rec.  of  that  date,  p.  690. 


Europe,  which  means  the  political,  economic,  and 
military  unification  of  that  continent.  I  say  to 
the  Senate  that  unless  that  is  achieved,  we  shall 
not  be  able  to  relieve  ourselves  of  the  burden  which 
we  are  now  carrying. 


TEXT  OF  RESOLUTION3 


Whereas  it  is  now  well  recognized,  both  here  and 
abroad,  that  many  past  wars,  including  the  two  World 
Wars,  have  had  as  one  of  their  underlying  causes  political 
disunity  in  Europe ;  and 

Whereas  a  vast  majority  of  the  statesmen  of  the 
Western  World  now  agree  that  further  European  unity  is 
vital  to  the  economic  and  military  security  of  the  free 
world ;  and 

Whereas  it  is  the  policy  of  this  Government  to  encour- 
age all  measures  looking  toward  the  closer  association  of 
the  European  nations ;  and 

Whereas  this  Government  has  already  taken  positive 
steps,  such  as  the  enactment  of  the  European  recovery 
program  and  the  encouragement  of  the  Organization  for 
European  Economic  Cooperation  and  the  European  Pay- 
ments Union,  which  have  paved  the  way  for  greater  unity ; 
and 

Whereas  a  number  of  important  nations  of  Europe  have 
demonstrated  the  sincerity  of  their  desire  to  attain  fur- 
ther unity  by  initiating  such  unification  programs  as  the 
Schuman  plan,  the  Council  of  Europe,  and  the  European 
defense  community ;  and 

Whereas  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  France,  the  Federal 
German  Republic,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  and 
Luxemburg  declared  on  December  30,  1951,  that  the  uni- 
fication of  Europe  remains  one  of  the  essential  goals  of 
their  Governments ;  and 

Whereas  it  is  believed  that  the  realization  of  this 
desire  would  produce  a  powerful  new  democratic  state, 
capable  of  sustaining  itself  politically,  economically,  and 
militarily  and  able  to  contribute  greatly  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  world  peace ;  and 

Whereas  it  is  clear  that  the  United  States  has  a  pro- 
found interest  in  a  strong  and  free  Europe :  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  United  States 
Senate  that  this  Government  declare  its  interest  in  the 
early  creation  within  the  framework  of  the  North  Atlantic 
community  of  a  united  states  of  Europe,  or  whatever  other 
form  of  political  federation  the  countries  concerned  deem 
most  suitable  ;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  it 
would  welcome  the  calling  of  a  European  constitutional 
convention  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  a  European  political 
federation  at  the  earliest  date  possible ;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  this 
Government  now  proclaim  its  intention  of  cooperating 
with  any  new  European  federal  government  that  may  be 
brought  into  being ;  and  finally  be  it 

Resolved  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
collaboration  of  a  united  states  of  Europe  and  the  United 
States  of  America  along  with  the  other  free  nations  of 
the  world,  dedicated  to  the  same  principles,  would  be  one 
of  the  greatest  contributions  of  this  century  to  the  preser- 
vation of  freedom  and  the  attainment  of  peace  on  earth. 


3  S.  Res.  269. 
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Explanation  of  Authority  and  Responsibility  for  IMC 


[Released  to  the  press  February  7] 


Following  is  the  text  of  a  letter  from  Willard  L. 
Thorp,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs, 
to  Senator  Ferguson  concerning  the  International 

(Materials  Conference : 
February  7,  1952 
My  Dear  Senator  Ferguson  :  In  your  speeches 
in  the  Senate  of  January  31  x  and  February  4,2 
you  directed  certain  questions  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  concerning  the  International  Materials  Con- 
ference. The  answers  to  your  questions  are  given 
below,  but  first,  let  me  state  what  the  Interna- 
tional Materials  Conference  is  and  why  it  was 
established. 

The  International  Materials  Conference  (Imc)3 
is  the  collective  title  applied  to  7  autonomous  com- 
modity committees,  a  Central  Group,  and  a  Sec- 
retariat, which  were  organized  early  in  1951,  at 
the  initiative  of  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  France.  Serious  shortages  in  raw 
materials  and  rapidly  rising  raw  material  prices 
were  threatening  to  jeopardize  defense  production 
and  the  struggle  against  inflation  in  the  countries 
of  the  free  world.  International  consultation  and 
action  were  clearly  required.  The  Imc  was  estab- 
lished to  provide  a  framework  of  international 
consultation  in  which  the  major  producing  and 
consuming  countries  of  the  free  world  could  re- 
view the  supply  and  demand  position  of  important 
commodities,  could  seek  to  reach  agreement  on 
action  to  be  taken  by  governments  for  increased 
production  and  more  effective  conservation  and 
use  of  the  commodities,  and  could  develop  agreed 
measures  for  equitable  distribution  of  the  avail- 
able supplies. 

Your  first  question  was  "By  what  authority  in 
law  does  the  Imc  operate?" 

The  authority  for  the  participation  of  the 
United  States  in  this  Conference  is  the  authority 
of  the  President  to  negotiate  with  other  countries 
in  furtherance  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States.  The  Imc  has  no  authority  to  tell  any 
,  government  what  it  may  or  may  not  do  with  re- 
spect to  any  material.  The  Imc  can  only  develop 
agreement  among  the  representatives  of  countries 
that  they  will  recommend  that  their  governments 
take  specific  action  to  solve  urgent  problems.    The 

1  Cong.  Rec.  of  Jan.  31,  1952,  p.  695. 

2  Ibid.,  Feb.  4.  1952,  p.  761. 
8  Bulletin  of  July  2,  1951,  p.  23. 


governments  retain  their  full  right  to  reject  these 
recommendations.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  recom- 
mendations developed  in  the  Imc  have  been  gen- 
erally accepted  by  the  participating  countries  and 
the  nonmember  governments. 

You  also  ask  "Who  decides  as  to  the  selection  of 
some  commodities  and  the  exclusion  of  others? 
Who  decides  what  countries  may  join?" 

The  raw  materials  selected  for  coverage  by  the 
commodity  committees  were  those  which  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Governments  of  the  United  States, 
United  Kingdom,  and  France  required  immediate 
attention  because  of  the  widespread  need  for  them 
and  the  great  apparent  shortage.  The  seven 
committees  then  established,  and  now  functioning, 
are  as  follows: 

Copper,  lead  and  zinc ;  cotton  and  cotton  linters ; 
manganese,  nickel  and  cobalt;  pulp  and  paper; 
sulphur;  tungsten  and  molybdenum;   and  wool. 

Not  all  commodities  in  short  supply  were  con- 
sidered suitable  for  Imc  consideration.  In  some 
cases  existing  international  machinery  was  con- 
sidered adequate.  In  others,  the  commodity  was 
limited  in  its  use  or  production  to  a  very  few  coun- 
tries. Some  commodities,  such  as  coal,  foodstuffs 
or  petroleum,  were  not  subject  to  serious  shortages. 
Some  commodities  are  so  diversified  in  nature  that 
for  practical  reasons  they  could  not  be  considered 
effectively  by  a  multilateral  group. 

The  Central  Group  of  the  Imc  was  established 
to  decide  whether  any  new  committees  should  be 
established,  to  supervise  the  work  of  the  Secretar- 
iat, and  to  effect  such  coordination  of  the  com- 
modity committees  as  might  be  required.  The 
Central  Group  originally  consisted  of  representa- 
tives of  the  United  States,  United  Kingdom  and 
France,  but  the  Group  was  quickly  expanded  to 
include  representatives  of  Australia,  Brazil, 
Canada,  India,  and  Italy  as  well.  It  also  includes 
one  representative  each  from  the  Organization  of 
American  States  and  the  Organization  for  Euro- 
pean Economic  Cooperation.  The  Central  Group 
has  not  added  any  committees  to  the  seven  orig- 
inally established. 

The  organizational  principle  which  was  fol- 
lowed in  the  commodity  committees  was  that  each 
should  be  composed  of  a  small  enough  number  of 
representatives  to  enable  it  to  work  efficiently  and 
effectively,  and  at  the  same  time  a  large  enough 
number  of  countries  to  give  adequate  representa- 
tion to  the  major  producing  and  consuming  inter- 
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ests  in  the  commodity  concerned.  The  original 
selection  of  the  countries  was,  therefore,  based  on 
their  statistical  position  as  producers  or  consumers 
of  the  commodities  concerned. 

The  commodity  committees  have  from  11  to  16 
members,  representing  between  80  and  90  percent 
of  the  free  world  production  and  consumption  of 
the  commodities  concerned.  Each  committee  has 
developed  its  own  rules  of  procedure  and  has  the 
power  to  revise  its  membership.  A  country  may 
join  a  committee  if  it  is  sponsored  by  two  members 
and  if  it  receives  a  favorable  vote.  There  have 
been  several  instances  of  members  being  added 
since  the  establishment  of  the  committees.  In  all, 
28  countries  are  members  of  at  least  one  committee. 

You  ask  how  line  decisions  are  made,  how  coun- 
tries go  about  obtaining  materials  from  the  Imc, 
what  is  the  appeals  procedure,  and  is  each  country 
entitled  to  one  vote. 

The  first  task  of  an  Imc  committee  is  to  accumu- 
late and  review  the  facts  of  supply  and  demand. 
The  committees  therefore  circulate  questionnaires 
on  requirements,  production,  consumption,  and 
stocks  to  all  countries  which  are  significant  pro- 
ducers or  consumers.  If  an  examination  of  the 
facts  in  the  committees  shows  a  substantial  dis- 
parity between  available  supplies  and  the  require- 
ments of  the  free  world  for  defense  and  essential 
civilian  purposes,  the  committees  recommend  a 
plan  of  equitable  distribution. 

The  first  programs  for  sulphur,  tungsten,  and 
molybdenum  were  developed  for  the  third  quarter 
of  1951,  and  for  copper,  zinc,  nickel,  and  cobalt 
beginning  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1951.  The 
committees  have  not  made  quarterly  recommenda- 
tions for  the  other  commodities.  World  supply 
and  demand  in  lead  and  manganese  were  judged 
to  be  about  in  balance;  cotton  and  cotton  linters, 
while  in  short  supply  last  year,  are  now  expected 
to  be  much  easier;  the  wool  committee  did  not 
agree  on  the  scope  of  the  wool  shortage  nor  on 
steps  to  alleviate  it.  The  pulp  and  paper  commit- 
tee dealt  with  newsprint  on  an  emergency  basis  to 
enable  the  press  of  various  countries  in  the  free 
world  to  continue  publication  in  instances  where 
there  were  extreme  shortages  of  supplies.  The 
total  quantity  of  newsprint  on  which  recommenda- 
tions have  been  made  by  Imc  is  about  3/10  of  1  per- 
cent of  world  production.  This  figure  is  to  be 
compared  with  the  consumption  of  newsprint  by 
the  United  States,  which  is  approximately  64 
percent  of  the  production  in  the  free  world. 

Countries  which  are  members  of  a  committee 
are,  of  course,  active  in  presenting  their  own  re- 
quirements. Countries  which  are  not  members  of 
a  committee  are  given  the  opportunity  to  appear 
before  the  committee  and  explain  their  require- 
ments. If  a  country  thinks  that  the  committee  has 
not  given  proper  weight  to  its  requirements,  it  is 
entitled  to  appeal  the  decision  and  to  ask  that  the 
matter  be  reopened  in  the  committee. 

Controversies  in  the  committees  are  not  nor- 


mally resolved  by  voting.  In  every  case  the  pur- 
pose is  to  reach  general  agreement,  and,  if  possible, 
to  have  unanimous  acceptance  of  a  committee 
recommendation.  Since  no  country  has  delegated 
any  authority  to  the  Imc,  it  would  clearly  be  im- 
possible to  accomplish  effective  collaboration  on 
the  distribution  of  an  item  in  short  supply  if  any 
important  country  concerned  was  not  disposed  to 
cooperate  and  to  consider  the  committee  recom- 
mendations to  be  of  service  to  its  own  interests. 

The  results  of  the  work  of  the  Imc  are  given  full 
publicity,  and  regular  information  bulletins  are 
used  to  advise  the  public  of  the  progress  of  com- 
mittee work.  Special  announcements  of  quarterly 
recommendations  are  issued. 

The  basic  principle  in  domestic  allocation  of 
scarce  materials  is  an  equitable  distribution  in 
accordance  with  essentiality  of  need,  giving  first 
priority  to  the  defense  effort.  The  international 
policy  of  the  United  States  has  the  same  objective 
and  the  same  criteria.  It  is  this  general  principle 
which  has  guided  the  United  States  in  its  actions 
in  the  Imc. 

The  chief  U.S.  delegate  to  the  Imc  is  an  official 
of  the  Defense  Production  Administration  (Dpa). 
He  is  responsible  for  determination  of  the  position 
of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  any  question 
before  the  Imc  committees.  In  developing  this 
position,  he  receives  the  advice  of  all  interested 
agencies,  including  the  Department  of  State 
among  others. 

The  U.S.  delegates  to  the  individual  commodity 
committees  come  from  a  number  of  agencies. 
They  are  selected  on  the  basis  of  their  qualifica- 
tions for  conducting  the  negotiations  and  for  their 
knowledge  and  background  in  the  specific  com- 
modity. They  receive  their  instructions  from  the 
Dpa,  and  they  are  answerable  to  the  Dpa  for  the 
results  of  their  negotiations.  Formal  action  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  accepting 
a  recommendation  of  the  Imc  committee  is  taken 
by  the  Dpa,  with  the  advice  of  the  interested  agen- 
cies. In  each  case  in  which  a  proposal  for  distri- 
bution has  been  accepted  by  the  United  States,  the 
supply  authorities  have  been  satisfied  that  the 
share  received  by  the  United  States  has  been  fair. 

You  have  inquired  concerning  consultation  with 
consuming  industries  in  the  United  States,  and 
have  made  a  number  of  comments  on  the  relation- 
ship of  Imc  allocations  to  domestic  needs.  I  un- 
derstand that  Manly  Fleischmann,  Administrator 
of  the  Defense  Production  Administration,  has 
covered  most  of  these  points  in  his  press  confer- 
ence of  February  6. 

I  believe  that  the  above  answers  cover  your 
questions,  except  those  concerning  the  domestic 
situation  to  which  it  is  more  appropriate  for  Mr. 
Fleischmann  to  reply.  However,  I  should  like  to 
add  a  word  about  the  significance  of  the  Imc  to  the 
conduct  of  our  international  relations.  In  a  pe- 
riod of  commodity  shortages,  difficult  and  delicate 
problems  arise  between  the  United  States  and 
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other  countries,  both  with  respect  to  our  obtaining 
from  foreign  sources  our  appropriate  share  of 
those  materials  of  which  our  supply  is  inadequate, 
and  in  determining  the  extent  to  which  we  should 
permit  the  continuation  of  the  export  to  particular 
foreign  destinations  of  materials  which  we  control. 
It  is  greatly  to  our  interest  to  achieve  the  most 
effective  international  distribution  and  use  of 
these  commodities,  for  the  support  and  defense 
and  essential  civilian  activity.  The  existence 
of  a  forum  in  which  these  commodity  problems 
can  be  discussed  by  the  major  producers  and 
consumers  of  each,  is  of  tremendous  value.  Each 
country  becomes  aware  of  the  problems  faced  by 
other  countries,  is  encouraged  to  accept  its  share 
of  the  burdens  resulting  from  the  shortages,  and 
to  seek  constructive  ways  of  increasing  available 
supplies.  Although  it  cannot  be  expected  to 
eliminate  the  existence  of  shortages,  the  Imc  has 
proved  to  be  a  means  of  bringing  into  a  world  sit- 
uation, which  threatened  to  be  a  source  of  interna- 
tional ill-will,  a  form  of  international  collabora- 
tion which  has  led  to  the  substantial  satisfaction 
of  all  countries  concerned. 

In  view  of  the  public  nature  of  the  discussion 
of  this  subject,  the  Department  is  making  this 
letter  available  to  the  press  after  you  have  re- 
ceived it. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Willard  L.  Thorp 
Assistant  Secretary 


Further  Emergency  Allocation 
Of  Newsprint 

"The  Pulp-Paper  Committee  of  the  International 
Materials  Conference  on  January  25  announced  a 
further  emergency  allocation  of  newsprint. 

In  the  emergency  allocation  announced,  the 
fourth  of  its  kind,  the  Committee  recommended 
the  shipment  of  6,150  metric  tons  of  newsprint  to 
the  following  countries : 

Metric  tons 

Ecuador 500 

Germany,  Federal  Republic  of 2,000 

Israel       400 

Spain 750 

Turkey 500 

Yugoslavia 2,000 

Total 6,150 

In  the  three  previous  allocations,  a  total  of 
27,500  metric  tons  of  newsprint  were  allocated  to 
15  countries  in  special  need.  Today's  action  brings 
the  Committee's  total  tonnage  of  emergency  allo- 
cations to  33,650  metric  tons  to  18  countries. 
Ecuador,  Israel,  and  Turkey  are  being  assisted  for 
the  first  time. 
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The  total  amounts  allocated  to  date  are  as 
follows : 

Metric  tons 

Brazil 1,200 

Chile 1,000 

Dominican  Republic 500 

Ecuador 500 

France 4,700 

Germany,  Federal  Republic  of 7,  000 

Greece 1,440 

India 2,250 

Indonesia 1,  500 

Israel 400 

Malaya  and  Singapore 630 

Nicaragua       400 

Pakistan 450 

Philippines 2,340 

Spain 1, 750 

Turkey 500 

Uruguay 1,200 

Yugoslavia 5, 890 

Total 33,650 

The  newsprint  allocated  is  from  North  Ameri- 
can sources. 

The  Committee  has  received  reports  from  the 
countries  concerned  on  the  status  of  shipments 
against  the  previous  allocations  and  has  found  that 
all  tonages  allocated  have  been  shipped  except 
some  purchased  by  a  few  countries  to  whom  de- 
liveries are  now  being  completed. 

The  Committee  has  been  considering  for  some 
time  and  has  agreed  upon  plans  for  a  broader 
newsprint  program  for  1952  which  would  center 
upon  encouraging  trade  in  newsprint  through  nor- 
mal commercial  transactions.  The  1952  over-all 
newsprint  situation  will  be  reviewed  in  February 
on  the  basis  of  new  statistical  returns  requested 
from  all  countries  of  the  free  world  concerning 
their  production  and  requirements.  After  these 
data  have  been  studied,  the  Committee  will  embark 
upon  the  broader  newsprint  program  if  such 
action  is  warranted. 

The  objectives  of  the  broader  program  now 
contemplated  would  be  to  recommend  again 
strictly  limited  emergency  assistance  to  countries 
in  special  need  and  concurrently,  by  special  meas- 
ures, to  encourage  also  the  resumption  of  news- 
print trade  between  producers  and  foreign  pub- 
lishers through  commercial  channels.  The  Com- 
mittee does  not,  however,  contemplate  a  plan  in- 
volving general  allocation  of  world  newsprint 
supplies.  The  tonnage  likely  to  become  available 
under  such  a  combined  program  would  be  limited. 
Thus  it  would  still  be  necessary  for  all  countries 
to  do  their  utmost  to  secure  their  full  requirements 
through  usual  commercial  channels  without  rely- 
ing upon  assistance  from  the  Committee. 

The  Pulp-Paper  Committee  reported  also  that 
Canada  has  reserved  the  right  to  consider  a  price 
policy,  for  the  present  and  future  allocations, 
which  would  result  in  newsprint  prices  closer  to 
levels  prevailing  in  the  recipient  countries.  This 
policy  recognizes  the  need  to  eliminate  claims  for 
assistance  which  in  some  cases  may  be  based  solely 
on  considerations  of  price  rather  than  supply. 
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The  Greek  Question 


DEVELOPMENTS  IN  THE  SIXTH  SESSION  OF  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 
(1951-52):  Part  I 


by  Harry  N.  Howard 


Summary  Account  of  the  Greek  Question 

No  longer  a  major  problem  in  the  United  Na- 
tions, as  it  was  during  the  years  1946-49  when 
guerrilla  warfare  raged  within  Greece  and  along 
its  northern  frontiers,  the  Greek  question  was 
among  the  first  to  be  considered  and  solved,  in  its 
essential  aspects,  at  the  sixth  session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  in  1951-52.  The  Ad  Hoc  Politi- 
cal Committee,  to  which  the  problem  was  referred, 
dealt  with  the  problem  of  dissolving  the  United 
Nations  Special  Committee  on  the  Balkans 
(Unscob)  and  replacing  it  by  a  Balkan  Subcom- 
mission  of  the  Peace  Observation  Commission  in 
six  meetings  between  November  19  and  November 
23, 1951,  and  considered  the  question  of  the  repatri- 
ation of  Greek  children  in  meetings  on  November 
23, 26, 1951,  and  January  29, 30, 1952. 

As  the  United  Nations  Special  Committee  on 
the  Balkans  itself  had  noted  in  its  reports  of  1950 
and  1951,1  the  character  of  the  Greek  problem  had 
changed,  and,  although  a  threat  to  the  political 
independence  and  territorial  integrity  of  Greece 
continued,  that  threat  was  now  part  and  parcel 
of  the  more  general  danger  to  the  peace  and  se- 
curity of  the  Balkan  region  as  a  whole.  Moreover, 
the  Special  Committee's  important  service  to  the 
cause  of  peace,  since  its  inception  in  November 
1947,  was  clear.  The  Secretary-General  pointed 
out  that  the  United  Nations  had  "been  concerned 
over  a  five-year  period  with  threats  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  Greece,"'  and  it  was  "generally  recog- 
nized that  the  unceasing  watch  by  the  United  Na- 
tions over  the  northern  border  of  Greece"  had 
"contributed  largely  to  the  amelioration  of  a 
dangerous  situation  between  that  country  and  its 
neighbors." 2 

But  it  was  also  agreed  that,  although  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  had  now  finished  its  work,  obser- 
vation should  be  continued  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Balkan  Subcommission  of  the  Peace 


1  See  especially  U.N.  docs.  A/1307,  ch.  v ; 
*  U.N.  doc.  A/1844,  Add.  1. 


A/1857,  ch.  vi. 


Observation  Commission,  which  Commission  had 
been  created  by  the  General  Assembly  under  the 
"Uniting  for  Peace"  Resolution  adopted  on  No- 
vember 3, 1950.3  Of  course,  the  Soviet  representa- 
tive and  those  of  the  Soviet  satellites  agreed  with 
none  of  this  reasoning,  repeated  all  the  propa- 
ganda of  past  years,  and  once  more  attempted 
to  perpetrate  the  annual  fraud  with  respect  to 
alleged  "executions"  in  Greece  and  "mass  terror," 
while  in  their  own  countries  the  gallows  and  the 
firing  squad  took  their  almost  daily  toll  of  victims 
charged  with  sabotage,  espionage,  and  treason. 

On  November  23,  1951,  the  Ad  Hoc  Political 
Committee  adopted  a  Greek  proposal  terminating 
the  Special  Committee  on  the  Balkans  (50-5-1), 
and  another  calling  on  the  Peace  Observation 
Commission  to  establish  a  Balkan  Subcommission 
(50-5-3).  At  the  plenary  session  of  December 
7, 1951,  the  General  Assembly  approved  the  latter 
resolution  (48-5-1)  and  rejected  a  Soviet  pro- 
posal, almost  identical  with  those  which  had  been 
submitted  in  past  years,  which  placed  responsi- 
bility for  the  troubled  situation  in  the  Balkan  area 
on  the  United  States.  Some  weeks  later,  after 
failure  of  the  Soviet  satellites  to  make  any  effort 
to  consult  with  respect  to  the  repatriation  of  the 
Greek  children,  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee,  on  Jan- 
uary 30,  1952  (44-0-5)  approved  continuation  of 
the  Standing  Committee  to  consult  concerning  this 
humanitarian  problem,  and  the  General  Assembly 
approved  this  action  on  February  2, 1952  (51-0-5) . 

Meanwhile,  the  Peace  Observation  Commission, 
meeting  on  January  23, 1952,  decided  (12-2) ,  with 
the  Soviet  and  Czechoslovak  representatives  in 
opposition,  to  establish  a  Balkan  Subcommission, 
composed  of  representatives  of  Colombia,  France, 
Pakistan,  Sweden,  and  the  United  States,  with 
headquarters  at  the  seat  of  the  United  Nations. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Greek  Government  requested 
the  "immediate  dispatch  of  observers  to  the  fron- 
tier areas  of  Greece,"  and  on  January  31,  at  its 

'For  text  and  background,  see  Uniting  for  Peace  (De- 
partment of  State  publication  4035,  1950). 
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first  meeting,  the  new  Balkan  Subcommission 
agreed  to  send  observers.  With  this  action,  the 
Greek  problem  entered  a  new  phase,  the  Peace  Ob- 
servation Commission  had  its  first  question,  and, 
on  February  5,  the  United  Nations  Special  Com- 
mittee on  the  Balkans,  its  work  well  done,  came  to 
an  end.4 

The  General  Debate 

In  view  of  the  more  pressing  problems  before  the 
General  Assembly,  there  were  few  references,  dur- 
ing the  general  debate,  to  the  Greek  question.  De 
Pimentel  Brandao,  of  Brazil,  pointed  out  on  No- 
vember 8  that  the  actions  of  the  United  Nations 
both  in  Greece  and  in  Korea  were  genuine  achieve- 
ments in  the  development  of  collective  security. 
Secretary  Acheson  also  made  passing  reference  to 
Greece,  in  connection  with  his  description  of  the 
Soviet  record  in  the  United  Nations,  in  which  he 
charged  that 5 

the  record  of  the  past  year  .  .  .  does  not  reveal  a 
single  action  ...  by  the  Soviet  Union  to  indicate 
that  it  is  willing  to  co-operate  with  the  rest  of  the  world 
in  abating  tensions  and  the  danger  of  war.  Its  only 
contribution  has  been  an  artificially  created  "mass  move- 
ment", built  around  slogans  for  peace.  Despite  these 
slogans,  the  familiar  methods  of  threat  and  subversion  are 
today  being  used  against  Yugoslavia  as  once  they  were 
used  against  Turkey.  The  method  of  attack  by  guerrilla 
forces  to  upset  governments  is  used  today  in  Indo-China 
as  it  once  was  in  Greece. 

A  more  general  threat  in  the  Balkan  region, 
with  Yugoslavia  as  a  special  target,  had  been  indi- 
cated by  the  Yugoslav  White  Book  in  February 
1951  and  by  later  Yugoslav  charges.  But  the 
General  Assembly  had  hardly  opened  its  delibera- 
tions in  Paris  when,  on  November  9,  the  Yugoslav 
delegation  circulated  a  memorandum  concerning 
the  "hostile  activities  of  the  Government  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  the  Gov- 
ernments of  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  Romania  and 
Albania,  as  well  as  the  Governments  of  Czechoslo- 


4  For  the  various  reports  concerning  the  Greek  question 
in  the  United  Nations  see  U.N.  docs.  S/360,  A/574,  644, 
935,  981,  1307,  1857.  For  summaries  of  the  problem  see 
H.  N.  Howard,  The  United  Nations  and  the  Problem  of 
Greece  (Department  of  State  publication  2909)  ;  The 
General  Assembly  and  the  Problem  of  Greece.  Bulletin 
supplement  of  Dec.  7,  1947  (Department  of  State  publica- 
tion 2986)  ;  "The  Problem  of  Greece  in  the  Third  Session 
of  the  General  Assembly,"  Documents  and  State  Papers, 
January  1949  (Department  of  State  publication  3438)  ; 
Greece  and  the  United  Nations,  1946-1949  (Department 
of  State  publication  3645)  ;  The  Greek  Question  in  the 
Fourth  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  (Depart- 
ment of  State  publication  3785)  ;  Report  of  UN SCO B  to 
the  General  Assembly:  A  Summary  Account,  Bulletin 
of  Sept.  4,  1950,  p.  363 ;  "The  Greek  Question  in  the  Fifth 
Session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations," 
ibid.,  Feb.  26,  1951,  p.  333;  "The  United  Nations  and 
Greece :  The  Unscob  Report  to  the  Sixth  General  As- 
sembly," ibid.,  Oct.  1,  1951,  p.  531;  The  Development  of 
United  States  Policy  in  the  Near  East,  1945-1951  (Depart- 
ment of  State  publication  4446),  p.  812. 

6  U.N.  doc.  A/PV.535.  See  also  Bulletin  of  Nov.  19, 
1951,  p.  806. 


vakia  and  Poland,  against  Yugoslavia." 6  In  ex- 
plaining the  memorandum,  the  Yugoslav  delega- 
tion stated  that  for  more  than  3  years,  the  U.S.S.R. 
had  been  "instigating,  organizing  and  exercising 
pressure"  against  Yugoslavia  in  an  attempt  to 
overthrow  the  Government.  With  this  end  in 
view,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Cominform  states 
were  "organizing  spy,  subversive  and  terroristic 
activities  against  Yugoslavia,"  and  "special  centers 
for  the  training  of  terrorists"  had  been  estab- 
lished. This  was  a  theme  with  which  the  General 
Assembly  had  long  been  familiar,  for,  as  Secretary 
Acheson  had  already  pointed  out,  these  were  the 
very  activities  which,  for  a  number  of  years,  had 
been  carried  on  in  Greece. 

When  Jean  Politis,  the  representative  of  Greece, 
spoke  on  November  12,  he  referred  rather  less  to 
particular  Greek  problems  than  to  the  more  gen- 
eral issues  before  the  Sixth  General  assembly.7  He 
felt  that  "the  outlook  was  far  from  reassuring"  in 
the  political  and  security  field,  and  expressed 
Greek  support  for  further  efforts  at  remedying 
the  shortcomings  of  the  Charter  along  lines  which 
had  been  initiated  in  1950  in  the  "Uniting  for 
Peace"  Resolution.  Greece,  he  indicated,  was 
especially  interested  in  article  73  of  the  Charter, 
which  failed  to  mention  the  objective  of  complete 
emancipation  of  the  peoples  in  non-self-governing 
territories,  an  obvious,  if  oblique,  reference  to  the 
Cyprus  question.8  Coming  more  particularly  to 
the  Greek  question,  Mr.  Politis  referred  to  the 
abduction  of  tens  of  thousands  of  Greek  children, 
with  a  view  to  "perverting  their  souls,"  noting 
that  perhaps  by  now  they  were  "neither  Greek  nor 
children"  and  that  it  might  be  too  late  for  effective 
action  by  the  United  Nations.  In  closing,  Mr. 
Politis  declared  that  the  spirit  of  aggression  in 
the  world  had  already  accounted  for  two  victims, 
Greece  and  Korea.  After  fighting  for  3  years 
for  the  liberation  of  Greece  from  the  evil  spirit 
of  aggression,  the  sons  of  Greece  had  now  joined 
the  United  Nations  Forces  to  combat  that  evil  on 
the  other  side  of  the  globe.  But  he  did  not  mean 
to  imply  that  the  United  Nations  had  failed  in 
the  field  of  international  security,  for  the  prompt 
and  decisive  way  in  which  the  United  Nations  had 
faced  the  problem  in  Korea  was  sufficient  proof  to 
the  contrary. 

But  Mr.  Politis  also  pointed  to  the  work  of  the 
United  Nations  Special  Committee  on  the  Balkans. 
He  believed  that,  by  its  conscientious  labors,  by  its 

6  See  especially  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Fed- 
eral People's  Republic  of  Yugoslavia,  White  Book  on  Ag- 
gressive Activities  by  the  Governments  of  the  USSR, 
Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Roumania,  Bulgaria^ 
Toward  Yugoslavia  (Belgrade,  1951),  pp.  481;  U.N.  docs. 
A/1857,  1917,  1946.  For  Mr.  Kardelj's  elaboration  on 
this  theme  in  the  general  debate  on  Nov.  15,  see  U.N.  doc. 
A/PV.345  (provisional). 

7  U.N.  doc.  A/PV.340. 

8  For  a  more  direct  reference  to  the  Cyprus  question,  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Mavros,  of  Greece,  in  Committee  IV,  on 
Nov.  22, 1951,  see  U.N.  doc.  A/C.4/SR.208. 
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"prompt  and  objective  findings,"  the  Special  Com- 
mittee had  helped  to  shed  full  light  on  a  matter 
which  those  who  had  instigated,  aided,  and  abetted 
the  guerrilla  warfare  in  Greece  had  every  reason 
to  keep  shrouded  in  mystery.9 


Discussion  in  the  Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee 

THE  QUESTION  OF  EXECUTIONS 

At  its  session  on  November  13,10  the  General 
Assembly  allocated  the  Greek  question  to  the  Ad 
Hoc  Political  Committee  for  discussion.  The  de- 
liberations of  the  Committee  began  on  November 
19,  following  the  organization  of  the  Committee, 
with  the  selection  of  Ambassador  Selim  Sarper  of 
Turkey  as  chairman.  The  representatives  of  the 
Arab  and  certain  Asian  States,  in  particular,  with 
the  support  of  the  Soviet  representative,  sought 
prior  consideration  of  the  Libyan  problem,  since 
Libya  was  scheduled  to  achieve  independence  by 
January  1, 1952.  But  an  Afghan  proposal  to  that 
effect  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  31-19-6 ;  and,  by 
a  vote  of  32-16-9,  it  was  decided  first  to  discuss 
the  Greek  question  and  then  to  take  up  the  Yugo- 
slav complaint  against  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
satellites.11 

Immediately  thereafter,  Yakov  Malik,  the  Sov- 
iet representative,  in  accord  with  the  previous 
practice  of  the  Soviet  delegation,  brought  up  the 
question  of  alleged  death  sentences  in  Greece.  In 
this  subject,  he  professed  a  purely  "humanitarian" 
interest,  citing  a  cable  received  by  Andrei  Vyshin- 
sky  on  November  16  from  "twelve  Greek  demo- 
crats" under  death  sentence,  a  similar  telegram 
having  been  sent  to  the  President  of  the  General 
Assembly  and  to  the  delegations  of  France,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States.12  The 
telegram  stated  that  the  authors  had  been  sen- 
tenced by  a  special  military  court  for  participation 
in  the  struggle  for  "peace  and  democracy"  and 
requested  intervention  in  their  behalf.  "Moti- 
vated  by   high   humanitarian    principles,"    Mr. 

"The  only  other  reference  to  the  Greek  question  in  the 
general  debate  was  in  the  remarks  of  Carlos  Azucar  of 
El  Salvador,  who  reminded  the  General  Assembly  that 
there  were  still  unsolved  problems  with  respect  both  to 
Greece  and  Palestine,  among  others.  See  U.N.  doc.  A/PV. 
344  (provisional). 

10  U.N.  docs.  A/PV.342,  A/1950,  A/AC.53/2,  3. 

u  U.N.  doc.  A/AC.53/SR.1. 

"For  appropriate  texts  see  U.N.  docs.  A/1964,  1967, 
1973,  1974.  For  the  Soviet  propaganda  barrage  during 
1951  see  U.N.  docs.  A/1768,  1783,  1789,  1796,  1797,  1820, 
1840,  1842,  1847,  1854,  1886,  1889,  1892,  1915,  1916,  1937, 
1953,  1960,  1963.  For  past  history  of  the  problem,  see 
H.  N.  Howard,  "The  Problem  of  Greece  in  the  Third  Ses- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly,"  Documents  and  State 
Papers,  January  1949,  pp.  581-582;  The  Greek  Question 
in  the  Fourth  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations, 
j  pp.  7-11;  "The  Greek  Question  in  the  Fifth  Session  of 
the  United  Nations,"  Bulletin  of  Feb.  26,  1951,  pp.  338- 
339. 


Malik  thought  that  article  2  (7)  of  the  Charter 
as  to  domestic  jurisdiction  was  not  involved ;  re- 
ferred to  the  approach  to  a  similar  problem  at  the 
Third  and  Fourth  General  Assemblies  in  1948 
and  1949,  "with  a  view  to  saving  lives" ;  introduced 
a  draft  resolution  requesting  the  President  of  the 
General  Assembly  to  enter  into  negotiations  with 
the  representatives  of  the  Greek  Government  for 
the  purpose  of  "reprieving  the  death  penalty"; 
and  blandly  stated  that  rejection  of  his  proposal 
"would  be  tantamount  to  ignoring  the  most  ele- 
mentary humanitarian  principles."  13 

Ambassador  Sarper,  the  chairman,  opposed  dis- 
cussion of  such  an  "irrelevant"  matter  and,  in  the 
light  of  his  ruling  in  the  First  Committee  in  1950, 
considered  it  out  of  order.  But  he  permitted  Mr. 
Politis,  of  Greece,  to  reply.  Mr.  Politis  thought 
the  subject  "constituted  an  interference  in  the  do- 
mestic affairs  of  a  Member  State  in  violation  of 
the  Charter"  and  added  that  if  the  "iron  curtain" 
were  raised  to  permit  qualified  investigators  to 
enter,  and  "they  were  fortunate  enough  to  return," 
they  would  "bring  back  valuable  information 
which  might  be  edifying  to  peoples  less  advanced 
in  the  fields  of  freedom,  justice  and  humanity." 
Nor  could  he  refrain  from  reference  to  "the  kid- 
napping of  children,  the  execution  and  shooting  of 
dissidents,  the  vast  forced  labour  camps,  the  de- 
portation of  millions  of  people  to  remote  areas, 
and  the  systematic  de-nationalization  of  certain 
countries."  He  then  outlined  the  activities  of  the 
leader  of  the  12  convicted  Greeks,  indicating  that 
they  were  "representatives  of  a  country  where 
terror  reigned  and  of  a  regime  which  had  encour- 
aged communist  aggression  against  Greece  and 
Korea  involving  hundreds  of  thousands  of  vic- 
tims." The  Soviet  representative's  "indignation 
was  possibly  due  to  his  chagrin  at  seeing  nations, 
which  it  was  hoped  to  undermine,  ready  and  de- 
cided to, defend  themselves."  M 

Thereupon,  the  chairman  put  his  ruling  to  a 

18  See  U.N.  docs.  A/AC.53/SR.1,  p.  4 ;  A/AC.53/L.1.  The 
utterly  hollow  character  of  the  Soviet  maneuver,  obviously 
designed  to  mislead  and  distract  the  unwary,  is  well  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  not  once  has  the  Soviet  representa- 
tive ever  protested  against  the  very  real  death  sentences 
carried  out  in  the  Eastern  European  satellites  of  the 
U.S.S.R..  Although  there  appear  to  have  been  only  eight 
executions  in  Greece  since  1949,  a  mere  fragmentary  list 
of  death  sentences  publicly  announced  since  September 
1949  among  the  Soviet  satellites,  leaving  aside  wholesale 
purges,  indicates  that  more  than  200  executions  for  alleged 
espionage,  treason,  and  sabotage  have  been  carried  out, 
as  follows :  Albania  34,  Bulgaria  39,  Czechoslovakia  51, 
Hungary  3,  Poland  53,  and  Rumania  19.  It  may  also  be 
noted  that  on  Dec.  19,  1951,  the  Soviet  Government  an- 
nounced the  trial  and  execution  of  two  alleged  Russian- 
refugee  "spies,"  the  first  officially  announced  executions 
since  revival  of  the  death  penalty  in  1950  for  "traitors, 
spies  and  saboteurs." 

"U.N.  doc.  A/AC.53/SR.1.  See  also  Mr.  Politis'  com- 
munications of  Nov.  24, 28, 1951  in  U.N.  docs.  A/1979, 1986. 
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vote  and  was  sustained  by  a  vote  of  32-5-16,  and 
the  Committee  adjourned.15 

UNSCOB  AND  THE  PEACE  OBSERVATION  COMMISSION 

Mr.  Politis  opened  the  discussion  of  the  Greek 
question  on  November  20,  with  a  brief  history  of 
the  problem  and  a  description  of  the  important 
work  which  had  been  accomplished  by  the  Special 
Committee  on  the  Balkans  since  1947.16  Al- 
though unable  to  complete  its  conciliatory  role,  its 
work  had  not  been  in  vain : 

It  had  served  to  bring  out  the  true  intentions  of  the 
various  parties  and  show  clearly  where  the  responsibility 
lay.  It  was  impossible,  therefore,  to  lay  too  much  stress 
on  the  importance  of  the  service  rendered  by  the  Special 
Committee  to  the  cause  of  peace.  The  high  aim  which  it 
had  set  itself  and  the  efforts  it  had  made  to  achieve  that 
aim  as  objectively  and  conscientiously  as  possible  were  a 
demonstration  of  the  moral  principles  on  which  the  entire 
United  Nations  was  founded. 

By  its  work,  the  Special  Committee  "had  suc- 
ceeded in  dispelling  the  obscurity  and  confusion 
which  were  the  chief  weapons  of  the  subversive 
elements."  Nevertheless,  as  the  report  of  the 
Special  Committee  had  indicated,  the  character  of 
the  problem  had  changed,  and  that  body  was  no 
longer  necessary.  The  Greek  delegation,  there- 
fore, introduced  a  draft  resolution,17  approving 
the  report  of  the  Special  Committee,  expressing 
the  appreciation  of  the  General  Assembly  for  "the 
invaluable  services  rendered  for  the  preservation 
of  peace  and  security  in  the  Balkans  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Special  Committee,"  gratitude  to  the 
observers,  and  the  decision  "to  discontinue  the 
Special  Committee  within  60  days  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution."  Mr.  Politis  also  stated 
that,  in  accord  with  the  view  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee that  "the  General  Assembly  consider  the 
advisability  of  maintaining  United  Nations  vig- 
ilance over  the  Balkans,"  Greece  had  joined  with 
France,  Mexico,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
United  States  in  submitting  a  further  draft 
resolution. 

Sir  Gladwyn  Jebb,  who  agreed  with  Mr.  Politis, 
spoke  very  briefly.18  He,  too,  felt  the  Special  Com- 
mittee no  longer  necessary  and  thought  it  had 
performed  a  very  useful  service  in  keeping  "the 

15  U.N.  doc.  A/AC.53/SR.1.  Mr.  Malik  protested  that 
the  chairman  had  deprived  the  Committee  of  the  oppor- 
tunity "to  discuss  the  possibility  of  saving  the  lives  of 
twelve  persons.  The  results  of  that  decision  would 
remain  on  the  conscience  of  the  chairman  and  of  his  sup- 
porters." Mr.  Katz-Suchy,  of  Poland,  made  a  similar 
point  on  Nov.  20  (U.N.  doc.  A/AC.53/SR.2).  Chairman 
Sarper  also  ruled  Ambassador  Eban,  of  Israel,  out  of 
order  on  Jan.  23,  when  the  latter,  on  a  point  of  order  dur- 
ing the  Palestine  discussion,  recalled  his  appeal  to  Presi- 
dent Padilla  Nervo  to  intercede  with  the  Iraqi  Government 
to  spare  the  lives  of  two  Jews  condemned  to  death  in 
Baghdad  (U.N.  doc.  A/AC.53/SR.47). 

16  U.N.  doc.  A/AC.53/SR.  2. 
"  U.N.  doc.  A/AC.53/L.  2. 
18  U.N.  doc.  A/AC.53/SR.2. 
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world  informed  about  the  situation  on  the  northern 
frontier  and  on  the  foreign  help  given  to  the  Greek 
guerillas."  The  activities  of  the  subversive  ele- 
ments had  thus  been  exposed  by  what  was  ob- 
viously an  impartial  body,  whose  work  represented 
one  of  the  major  successes  of  the  United  Nations." 
Nevertheless,  he  thought,  it  would  be 

wise  to  continue  to  bear  in  mind  the  general  situation  in 
the  area.  Even  if  the  United  Nations  no  longer  had  direct 
representatives  in  the  Balkans,  they  might  set  up  a  special 
Balkan  sub-commission,  to  sit  in  New  York,  which  would 
be  in  a  position  to  send  observers  to  any  Balkan  country 
provided  that  that  country  wished  it  to  do  so. 

That  was,  indeed,  the  sense  of  the  draft  resolu- 
tion now  submitted  to  the  Committee.  Proposed 
by  France,  Greece,  Mexico,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  United  States,19  based  on  the  "Uniting  for 
Peace"  Resolution  of  1950,  the  draft  resolution 
requested  the  Peace  Observation  Commission  to 
establish  a  Balkan  Subcommission,  composed  of 
not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  five  members, 
with  its  seat  at  the  United  Nations  Headquarters, 
with  authority: 

(a)  To  despatch  such  observers  as  it  may  deem  neces- 
sary to  any  area  of  international  tension  in  the  Balkans 
on  the  request  of  any  State  or  States  concerned,  but  only 
to  the  territory  of  States  consenting  thereto ; 

(b)  To  visit,  if  it  deems  necessary,  any  area  in  which 
observation  requested  under  (a)  is  being  conducted; 

(c)  To  consider  such  data  as  may  be  submitted  to  it 
by  its  members  or  observers  and  to  make  such  reports  as 
it  deems  necessary  to  the  Peace  Observation  Commission 
and  to  the  Secretary-General  for  the  information  of 
Members. 

Benjamin  V.  Cohen,  of  the  United  States,  also 
spoke  briefly  in  the  same  vein,20  noting  that  it  was 
the  fifth  time  that  the  General  Assembly  had  con- 
sidered the  Greek  problem  and  expressing  the 
view  that  the  United  Nations  could  "take  great 
pride  in  what  it  has  done  to  preserve  the  political 
independence  and  territorial  integrity  of  Greece." 
Mr.  Cohen  pointed  out  that  the  United  Nations 
and  its  Special  Committee  had  "steadfastly  main- 
tained vigilance  along  the  Greek  frontiers"  and 

"U.  N.  doc.  A/AC.53/L.3.  See  also  Resolution  377  A 
(V).  Composed  of  representatives  of  China,  Colombia, 
Czechoslovakia,  France,  India,  Iraq,  Israel,  New  Zealand, 
Pakistan,  Sweden,  U.S.S.R.,  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
United  States,  and  Uruguay,  the  Peace  Observation  Com- 
mission was  to  "observe  and  report  on  the  situation  in 
any  area  where  there  exists  international  tension  the 
continuation  of  which  is  likely  to  endanger  the  main- 
tenance of  international  peace  and  security."  At  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Commission  on  Mar.  16,  1951,  Ambassador 
Ernest  A.  Gross  noted:  "Previous  United  Nations  ex-, 
perience  with  observer  groups  shows  how  useful  they  can 
be.  .  .  .  This  was  very  much  the  case,  for  example, 
in  Greece,  where  assistance  was  being  given  from  neigh- 
boring countries  to  the  forces  attempting  to  overthrow  the 
Greek  Government.  The  sending  into  the  area  of  the 
United  Nations  Special  Committee  on  the  Balkans  demon- 
strated that  the  United  Nations  was  concerned  about  the 
tension  in  this  area.  ...  Its  presence  was,  no  doubt. 
a  deterrent  to  aggression  from  beyond  the  Greek  borders.'- 
(Bulletin  of  Apr.  2,  1951,  p.  554). 

20  U.N.  doc.  A/AC.53/SR.2 ;  for  text,  see  appendix  1 
which  will  be  printed  in  the  next  issue. 
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that  that  vigilance  had  been  "an  important  and 
powerful  factor  in  deterring  would-be  aggressors 
against  Greece  from  enlarging  the  scope  of  their 
hostile  activities  against  that  country."  The  Spe- 
cial Committee  had  rendered  a  signal  service  by 
its  "persistent  watchfulness  and  reporting,"  and 
it  had  "convincingly  disproved  the  repeated 
propaganda  charges  accusing  Greece  of  planning 
some  kind  of  aggression  against  her  neighbors. 
Although  its  work  was  essentially  finished,  Mr. 
Cohen  considered  it  rash,  in  view  of  the  tension 
in  the  Balkan  area,  to  assume  that  vigilance  was  no 
longer  necessary.  The  United  Nations  would, 
therefore,  be  well  advised  to  make  specific  provi- 
sion "for  the  instant  l'enewal  of  observation  any- 
where in  the  Balkans,  on  the  request  of  any  state 
or  states  concerned,"  and  he  believed  that  action 
should  be  taken  under  the  "Uniting  for  Peace" 
Resolution. 

Although  there  was  no  desire  to  invite  "the  re- 
newal of  aggressive  action,"  either  against  Greece 
or  any  other  Balkan  country,  Mr.  Cohen  felt  that 
the  United  Nations  should  be  ready,  if  aggression 
or  a  threat  did  occur,  "to  focus  the  spotlight  of 
informed  world  opinion  on  the  true  facts  of  the 
situation."  He  closed  by  remarking  that  the 
changed  character  of  the  threat  to  Greece,  "now 
clearly  but  part  of  the  broader  situation  of  tension 
prevailing  in  the  Balkans,"  made  "the  establish- 
ment of  a  subcommission  of  the  Peace  Observation 
Commission  advisable,"  and  he  urged  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  to  support  the  joint  draft 
resolution,  "whose  only  purpose  and  only  justifi- 
cation is  the  cause  of  peace." 

There  was,  of  course,  very  general  agreement 
with  the  two  draft  resolutions  which  had  now 
been  set  forth.  Both  Mr.  Salazar  (Dominican 
Republic)  and  Mr.  Castro  (El  Salvador)  en- 
dorsed the  program,  the  latter  emphasizing  that 
the  special  Balkan  Subcommission  "should  be  en- 
titled not  only  to  send  observers  but  itself  to  travel 
to  the  Balkans  in  the  event  of  a  serious  threat  to 
the  territorial  integrity  or  political  independence 
of  any  of  the  countries  in  that  region." 21  Messrs. 
Guell  (Cuba)  and  Macedo  (Uruguay)  also  ex- 
pressed their  approval.22  Mr.  Patijn,  of  the  Neth- 
erlands, inquired  whether  the  subcommission 
would  be  entitled  to  send  observers  to  any  part  of 
the  Balkans  where  serious  international  tension 
might  arise  without  having  to  refer  to  the  Peace 
Observation  Commission  since  it  should  be  able 
"to  take  speedy  action  if  circumstances  called  for 
it." 23  Mr.  Cohen  indicated,  in  response,  that  the 
subcommission  would  be  authorized  "to  act  imme- 
diately at  the  request  of  any  interested  State" 
although  he  had  not  discussed  the  point  with  his 
colleagues,  and  Mr.  Politis  agreed  that  it  "would 


21  U.N.  doc.  A/AC.53/SR.2. 

"Ibid. 

23  Ibid. 


have  full  authority  to  send  observers  to  the  area 
at  the  request  of  the  countries  concerned." 24 
Among  others  who  agreed,  Mostaf  a  Bey,  of  Egypt, 
expressed  his  admiration  for  the  work  accom- 
plished by  the  Special  Committee  and  thought  it 
would  be  useful  now  to  replace  it  by  a  Balkan 
Subcommission,  as  had  been  proposed.25 

Some  wished  to  close  the  debate  at  this  point, 
but  both  Mr.  Tsarapkin  (U.S.S.R.)  and  Mr.  Katz- 
Suchy  (Poland)  objected.  The  latter  noted  an 
"appeal  to  the  General  Assembly  and  various  gov- 
ernments by  a  group  of  Greek  prisoners  at  present 
detained  in  Crete."  This  was  an  obvious  attempt, 
once  more,  to  reopen  an  old  propaganda  theme, 
but  Chairman  Sarper  declared  that  he  "would  not 
allow  a  discussion  to  be  opened  which  was  irrele- 
vant to  the  question  before  the  Committee"  al- 
though the  Polish  proposal  could  "be  studied  by 
the  Secretariat  and  the  Chairman  and  appropriate 
action  taken."  26 

Mr.  Muniz,  of  Brazil,  opened  the  debate  on  No- 
vember 21  with  a  statement  supporting  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Special  Committee  on  the  Balkans 
and  the  establishment  of  a  Balkan  Subcommis- 
sion.27 Brazil  had  been  a  member  of  the  Special 
Committee,  and,  among  other  things,  Mr.  Muniz 
stressed  that  the  Greek  problem  should  now  come 
"within  the  framework  of  the  system  of  collective 
security  which  the  United  Nations  was  endeavour- 
ing to  bring  into  operation  under  the  terms"  of  the 
"Uniting  for  Peace"  Resolution.  He  also  empha- 
sized that  the  proposed  subcommission,  whose  ac- 
tions would  in  no  way  violate  article  2  (7)  of  the 
Charter,  "was  a  natural  corollary  of  the  collective 
security  system,"  which  the  United  Nations  was 
"slowly  and  determinedly  building."  He  felt  that 
the  Greek  situation,  like  "all  situations  which 
potentially  threatened  the  maintenance  of  peace," 
eventually  should  be  dealt  with  through  an  effec- 
tive collective  security  system.  But  the  United 
Nations  must  not  relax  its  efforts  "to  achieve  that 
security  and  alter  the  pattern  of  international  be- 
haviour with  that  end  in  view." 


SOVIET  OPPOSITION 

Mr.  Tsarapkin  (U.S.S.R.)  maintained  the  posi- 
tion which  his  delegation  had  pursued  since  1947,28 
that  the  inclusion  of  the  Greek  question  on  the 
agenda  was  unjustified,  that  the  charges  concern- 
ing Albania  and  Bulgaria  were  unfounded,  and 
that  the  continuance  of  the  "illegal"  Special  Com- 
mittee on  the  Balkans  "in  any  form  whatsoever 
was  completely  unwarranted."  Discussion  of  the 
Greek  problem  had  been  intended  "by  certain  pow- 

24  Ibid. 

■  Ibid. 

20  Ibid. 

27  U.N.  doc.  A/AC.53/SR.3. 

™Ibid. 
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ers"  to  "divert  attention  from  the  true  facts  of  the 
situation  in  Greece;  to  blind  public  opinion"  to 
the  domestic  measures  in  Greece  and  its  "aggres- 
sive plans"  against  Albania  and  Bulgaria ;  to  con- 
ceal "the  flagrant  interference"  of  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom  in  Greece  and 
"their  aggressive  designs  in  the  Balkans";  and  "to 
slander  the  people's  democracies  by  preposterous 
charges." 

Mr.  Tsarapkin  then  made  the  usual  charges 
against  the  Special  Committee  which,  he  asserted, 
"had  actually  become  the  Balkan  intelligence 
organ  of  the  United  States  Government."  More- 
over, by  "displaying  the  Communist  bogey,"  the 
United  States  "put  obstacles  in  the  way  of  Greek 
industrial  development  and  endeavoured  to  keep 
the  country  as  a  source  of  raw  materials  for  the 
benefit  of  American  monopolies."  In  his  view,  too, 
the  "complete  dependence  of  Greece  on  the  United 
States  and  on  the  United  Kingdom  had  been 
achieved  by  its  inclusion  in  the  Atlantic  bloc," 29 
and  a  "terrorist  regime"  had  been  instituted  in 
Greece  "in  order  to  keep  the  freedom-loving  Greek 
people  in  subservience,"  instances  of  which  were 
the  death  sentences  recently  leveled  against 
"twelve  Greek  patriots."  Mr.  Tsarapkin  then 
plunged  into  the  familiar  subject  of  the  Greek 
"terror" : 

Despite  the  profound  indignation  of  the  Greek  people  and 
of  world  public  opinion,  despite  the  condemnation  of 
terrorism  pronounced  at  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  sessions 
of  the  General  Assembly,  the  movement  had  lost  nothing 
of  its  violence  and  trials  were  held  continuously  by  ex- 
traordinary military  tribunals.  The  country  had  been 
transformed  into  a  vast  concentration  camp.  ...  It 
was  essential  that  mass  political  slaughter  in  Greece 
should  cease ;  the  General  Assembly  must  once  more  take 
up  the  cause  of  the  victims  of  political  terrorism.  It  must 
demand  the  annulment  of  death  sentences,  cessation  of 
terrorism,  the  proclamation  of  a  general  amnesty  and  the 
closing  of  concentration  camps.  Peace  could  not  be 
brought  back  to  Greece  so  long  as  the  representatives  of 
the  democratic  movement  were  being  persecuted  and  so 
long  as  the  United  States  of  America  helped  to  maintain 
that  situation  by  its  interference  in  the  country's  domestic 
affairs. 

The  proposal  to  establish  another  organ  was 
"merely  an  attempt  to  retain  the  Special  Commit- 
tee under  another  name."  Instead,  the  Soviet 
representative  proposed  the  immediate  liquidation 
of  the  Special  Committee,  and,  in  line  with  past 
Soviet  policy,  introduced  his  own  draft  resolu- 
tion, which,  like  the  Soviet  comments,  had  an 
altogether  familiar  ring ;  it  recommended : 30 

(a)  The  cessation  of  interference  in  the  affairs  of 
Greece  by  the  United  States  of  America ; 

(b)  The  declaration  in  Greece  of  a  general  amnesty, 
the  abolition  of  death  sentences  passed  by  Greek  courts 
on  Greek  democrats,  including  annulment  of  the  death 


28  Both  Greece  and  Turkey  were  recommended  for  mem- 
bership in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  on 
Sept.  21,  1951.  The  United  States  Senate,  on  Feb.  7, 1952, 
by  a  vote  of  73-2,  approved  ratification  of  the  protocol  to 
this  effect. 

80  See  U.N.  docs.  A/AC.53/L.  5,  6. 


sentence  passed  by  a  special  military  tribunal  in  Athens 
on  16  November  1951  on  12  Greek  patriots; 

(c)  The  establishment  of  diplomatic  relations  between 
Greece  and  Albania,  and  between  Greece  and  Bulgaria ; 

(d)  The  dissolution  of  the  United  Nations  Special  Com' 
mittee  on  the  Balkans. 

Mr.  Tsarapkin's  views,  of  course,  were  re-echoed 
dutifully  by  the  representatives  of  Czechoslovakia 
and  Byelorussia,  who  spoke  on  November  22,  al 
though  neither  added  anything  to  the  discussion.8 

GENERAL  SUPPORT  FOR  A  BALKAN  SUBCOMMISSION 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Lopez  (Philippines) ,  who  spoke 
on  November  21,  favored  dissolution  of  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  and  the  establishment  of  a  Balkan 
Subcommission  of  the  Peace  Observation  Commis 
sion.32  He  wondered,  however,  whether  such  a 
body  would  have  sufficient  authority  to  act,  and 
felt  that 

a  reasonable  interpretation  of  the  Commission's  terms  oi 
reference  would  be  that  it  should  be  in  a  state  of  readiness 
to  comply  with  any  request  that  might  be  addressed  tc 
it  [by  the  General  Assembly,  the  Security  Council  or  thf 
Interim  Committee].  The  establishment  of  a  Balkan  Sub- 
commission  could  be  viewed  as  part  of  the  necessary  proc- 
ess whereby  the  Peace  Observation  Commission  would 
place  itself  in  that  state  of  preparedness. 

Since  the  maintenance  of  international  peace 
and  security  was  likely  to  be  endangered  in  othei 
regions  as  well  as  the  Balkans,  Mr.  Lopez  hoped 
that  the  Peace  Observation  Commission  would  bt 
authorized  to  frame  its  organization  on  a  regional 
basis  in  order  to  be  able  to  establish  "any  subcom- 
missions  that  circumstances  might  make  desir- 
able." Mr.  Lopez  was  also  concerned  that  doubl 
might  arise  as  to  whether  the  Balkan  Subcommis- 
sion could  send  observers  to  any  territory  withoul 
reference  to  the  parent  body.  He  was  likewise 
concerned  with  its  composition  and  felt  that  il 
would  be  advisable  "that  the  stipulation  regarding 
membership  should  be  broadened  in  order  to  allov 
the  participation  of  states  which  were  not  mem 
bers  of  the  Peace  Observation  Commission." 32 

Additional  support  came  from  the  representa- 
tives of  South  Africa,  Colombia,  Chile,  and  China 
the  latter  indicating  that  the  General  Assembly 
was  the  proper  authority  to  confer  powers  on  tht 
Peace  Observation  Commission  and  on  any  sub 
commission  which  might  be  established."  Mr 
McDonnell  (Canada),34  who  spoke  on  Novembei 
22,  believed  the  Greek  Government  abler  than  an] 
other  to  decide  "how  the  United  Nations  coulc 
best  safeguard  the  political  independence  and  ter 
ritorial  integrity  of  Greece"  and,  therefore,  sup 
ported  the  establishment  of  a  subcommission.  H< 
noted  that  "the  use  to  be  made  of  the  proposec 
subcommission  would  depend  mainly  on  the  Bal 
kan  countries  themselves.    Contrary  to  the  insinu 

"  U.N.  doc.  A/AC.53/SR.4. 

32  U.N.  doc.  A/AC.53/SR.3. 

"Ibid. 

34  U.N.  doc.  A/AC.53/SR.4. 
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ations  of  certain  representatives,  the  United 
Nations  would  not  force  its  good  offices  on  any- 
one but  would  remain  at  the  disposal  of  all  who 
appealed  to  it." 

Of  particular  interest  were  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Prica  (Yugoslavia),35  who  noted  that  "the  situa- 
tion in  the  Balkans  was  liable  to  constitute  a 
threat  to  international  peace"  and  that  it  was 
"desirable  that  the  United  Nations  should  continue 
to  deal  with  it  and  should  request  one  of  its  organs 
to  observe  developments  in  that  area."  Moreover, 
"it  was  logical  to  entrust  that  duty  to  a  sub-com- 
mission of  the  Peace  Observation  Commission," 
but  "the  sub-commission's  observers  would  of 
course  only  be  sent  to  countries  which  made  a 
request  to  that  effect."  Mr.  Prica  recalled  the  re- 
peated Soviet  and  satellite  propaganda  as  to  "exe- 
cutions" and  "political  terror"  in  Greece,  declar- 
ing that,  while  the  Yugoslav  delegation  had 
always  supported  requests  for  the  repeal  of  death 
sentences, 

it  nevertheless  considered  that  it  was  not  for  those  who 
had  made  the  Greek  democratic  movement  an  instrument 
of  their  own  policy  to  claim  to  be  the  protectors  of  de- 
mocracy in  Greece.  It  was,  moreover,  odd  to  find  that 
the  U.S.S.R  draft  resolution  only  concerned  twelve  pa- 
triots condemned  by  the  military  tribunal  in  Athens  and 
was  silent  with  regard  to  General  Markos,  leader  and 
organizer  of  resistance  against  the  fascist  invaders  of 
Greece,  of  whom  there  had  been  no  further  news  since 
it  had  been  learnt  that  he  was  in  Hungary.     .     .     . 

Mr.  Prica  also  enumerated  other  counts  in  the 
score  against  the  Soviet  Union  on  this  "humani- 
tarian" subject  and  stated  that  Yugoslavia  could 
"not  support  the  U.S.S.R.  draft  resolution,  the 
true  aim  of  which  was  to  make  use  of  the  tragic 
fate  of  human  beings  to  serve  a  hegemony  contrary 
to  the  independence  of  the  Balkan  nations." 

Mr.  Tange  (Australia)  replied  to  the  Soviet 
charges  against  the  Special  Committee  and  de- 
clared that  it  had  not  only  done  useful  work,  but 
that36 

its  members  and  observers  had  spared  no  effort  in  the 
fulfilment  of  their  dual  functions :  first,  to  promote  con- 
ciliation between  Greece  and  its  northern  neighbours  and 
establish  diplomatic  relations  between  them ;  and,  sec- 
ondly, to  furnish  the  United  Nations  with  carefully  sifted 
evidence  of  the  threat  to  the  territorial  integrity  and 
political  independence  of  Greece. 

Similarly,  Mr.  Bokhari  (Pakistan)  37  was  grati- 
fied that  the  Greek  Government  no  longer  believed 
continuance  of  the  Special  Committee  necessary 
and  believed  that  a  Balkan  Subcommission  should 


"Ibid.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  M.  Karaivanov, 
writing  in  the  official  organ  of  the  Yugoslav  Communist 
Party,  Borba,  on  Dec.  4,  1951,  declared  that  Markos,  the 
former  Greek  guerrilla  chieftain,  had  been  murdered  by 
Nicholas  Zadhariades,  the  Greek  Communist  leader,  who 
supplanted  him  after  the  Yugoslav-Cominform  break  in 
1948. 

34  U.N.  doc.  A/AC.53/SR.  4. 

"Ibid. 


be  established  although  he  believed  it  superfluous 
to  define  its  functions  in  detail.  It  would  be  bet- 
ter "to  leave  to  the  sub-commission  and  the  States 
concerned  the  responsibility  of  taking  any  meas- 
ures which  might  prove  necessary."  But  he  hoped 
the  appointment  of  the  subcommission,  "which 
should  serve  the  interests  of  all  States,"  would  not 
"give  rise  to  any  unjustifiable  suspicion." 

Mr.  Corner  (New  Zealand),  who  also  paid  trib- 
ute to  the  Greek  people,  referred  to  the  material 
assistance  which  had  been  given  to  them  by  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States.38  He 
thought  establishment  of  a  Balkan  Subcommission 
"a  sound  measure"  since  the  "present  threats  to 
Greece  and  Yugoslavia  from  the  Cominf orm  fully 
justifies  the  maintenance  of  an  observer  body  in 
that  region."  Mr.  Savut  (Turkey)  shared  these 
views,  expressed  the  anxiety  which  the  situation 
in  Greece  had  caused  the  Turkish  Government  for 
the  past  5  years,  and  pointed  out  that  the  threat 
to  Greece  "had  not  entirely  disappeared." 39 

THE  URUGUAYAN  PROPOSAL  ON  DEATH  SENTENCES 

As  the  meeting  drew  to  a  close  on  November  22, 
Mr.  Macedo  (Uruguay)  requested  an  opportunity 
to  speak  in  order  to  submit  a  resolution  concern- 
ing recently  pronounced  Greek  death  sentences. 
The  draft  resolution,  which  expressed  no  judgment 
but  was  concerned  merely  with  the  penalties,  was 
similar  to  resolutions  presented  in  1948  and  1949 
and  requested  the  President  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly "to  use  his  good  offices  to  induce  the  Govern- 
ment of  Greece  to  commute  the  penalties  imposed 
by  the  Greek  courts  and  to  refrain  from  executing 
the  death  sentences  pronounced."40  Mr.  Politis, 
of  Greece,  immediately  protested  that,  although 
he  respected  the  motives  of  Mr.  Macedo,  the  draft 
resolution  had  lost  its  purpose,  in  view  of  the 
chairman's  ruling  on  November  19.  Similarly, 
Ambassador  Sarper  thought  it  inadmissible  but 
gave  no  ruling  on  the  subject,  article  112  of  the 
Rules  of  Procedure  being  applicable,  in  his  view, 
and  the  meeting  was  adjourned.41  But  when  the 
Committee  met  on  November  23,  it  discussed  the 
matter  again,  with  members  of  the  Soviet  bloc 
making  much  use  of  the  occasion  for  propaganda 
purposes.42  Ultimately,  the  chairman  repeated 
his  ruling  of  November  19  and  stated  that  the 
draft  resolution  submitted  by  the  delegation  of 
Uruguay  was  "inacceptable."  On  challenge,  the 
ruling  was  sustained  by  a  vote  of  26-11-19.43 

88  ibid. 
*'  Ibid. 

*°Ibid.;  A/AC.53/L.8. 

a  U.N.  doc.  A/AC.53/SR.4. 

"  U.N.  doc.  A/AC.53/SR.5.  In  this  connection,  five  more 
Czechoslovak  nationals  were  executed  on  Feb.  7,  1952, 
bringing  the  total  of  announced  executions  in  Eastern 
Europe  since  October  1951  to  130. 

"Ibid. 
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DECISIONS  ON  UNSCOB  AND  THE  BALKAN   SUBCOMIWISSION 

After  this  strange  interlude,  discussion  of  the 
Greek  question  continued  on  the  afternoon  of 
November  23,  Mr.  Macedo  (Uruguay)  indicating 
his  support  of  a  Balkan  Subcommission.44  Mr. 
Ordonneau  (France)  also  thought  it  "wise  to  en- 
visage the  establishment  of  a  sub-commission  of 
observation  in  a  region  where  the  situation  had 
improved  but  was  far  from  being  stabilized."  ** 
While  Mr.  Palamarchuk  (Ukrainian  S.S.R.)  re- 
peated the  Soviet  position,  Mr.  Tamba  (Liberia) 
utterly  rejected  it.46  But  he  was  followed  by  Mr. 
Katz-Suchy  (Poland),47  who  reiterated  the  Soviet 
thesis  all  over  again,  noting  the  Greek  aspirations 
with  regard  to  Northern  Epirus  and  declaring  that 
"it  was  strange  to  note  that,  while  the  population 
of  Cyprus  was  claiming  union  with  Greece,  the 
Greek  Government  did  not  dare  to  say  anything 
about  its  rights  to  that  island,  which  was  at  pres- 
ent a  base  for  British  troops."  Called  to  order 
for  irrelevance,  Mr.  Katz-Suchy  indicated  that  he 
was  speaking  "strictly  within  the  subject  of 
threats  to  the  political  independence  and  terri- 
torial integrity  of  Greece.  Cyprus  was  part  of 
Greece."48  Once  more  he  referred  to  the  "pre- 
vailing political  terror"  in  Greece  and  to  the  in- 
vitation to  Greece  to  become  a  member  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  as  "a  direct 
threat  to  the  independence  of  Bulgaria  and  Al- 
bania" and  called  for  the  end  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  the  Balkans  and  a  cessation  of  "foreign 
interference"  in  Greece.  Andraos  Bey  (Egypt), 
on  the  other  hand,  challenged  the  Soviet  position 
and  felt  that  all  who  really  wished  to  safeguard 
the  independence  of  Greece  must  support  the  reso- 
lutions submitted  by  Greece  and  by  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  United  States,  France,  Greece,  and 
Mexico.49 

Before  the  Committee  was  ready  to  vote,  Mr. 
Politis  made  a  reply  to  the  Soviet  charges  against 
Greece.50  Among  other  things  he  referred  to  an 
espionage  ring  which  had  been  found  recently  in 
Athens  and  pointed  out  that 

all  the  reports  of  the  Special  Committee  on  the  Balkans 
had  established  that  the  countries  within  the  Soviet 
Union's  sphere  of  influence  had  shared  in  the  conspiracy 
against  Greece.  ...  It  was  inevitable  to  ask  who 
financed  such  subversive  organizations,  the  activities  of 
which  were  obviously  co-ordinated.  That  co-ordination 
was  made  clear  from  the  report  of  the  Special  Committee 
on  the  Balkans,  and  was  proof  of  the  connivance  of  the 
USSR  and  the  people's  democracies.    The  representatives 


of  those  countries  had  therefore  no  right  to  discuss  the 
domestic  affairs  of  Greece,  since  it  was  not  possible  to  b« 
at  the  same  time  the  guilty  party  and  the  judge. 

Moreover,  as  representatives  of  regimes  "based  or 
terror,"  they  "were  in  no  position  to  pass  judg 
ment  on  respect  for  human  rights  in  other  coun- 
tries." Nor  could  Mr.  Politis  accept  the  Soviel 
thesis  concerning  executions  in  Greece  as  at  al 
genuine.  As  to  the  alleged  "aggressive  designs  oi 
Greece  on  Albania  and  Bulgaria,"  he  stated : 51 

Since  the  peace  treaty  .  .  .  those  countries  had  closec 
their  frontiers,  refused  to  comply  with  the  clauses  of  the 
treaty  and  broken  off  all  contact  with  Greece.  It  was 
Greece  that  had  proposed  to  Bulgaria  and  Albania  the 
resumption  of  diplomatic  relations,  but  their  reply  hac 
been  that  they  would  only  accept  such  a  proposal  il 
Greece  complied  with  the  conditions  formulated  by  th( 
USSR,  namely,  if  it  changed  its  form  of  government. 

Greece's  sole  aim  was  to  maintain  itself  on  the  lane 
which  it  had  occupied  for  three  thousand  years.  Greece' 
strength  resided  in  the  courage  of  its  sons  and  in  th< 
defence  of  the  freedoms  and  institutions  which  were  iti 
pride. 

Mr.  Politis  was  also  grateful  for  British  anc 
American  assistance  to  Greece,  and  Mr.  Coher 
intervened  to  state  that  the  aid  given  by  the  Unitec 
States  was  "a  continuance  of  the  type  of  aid  giver 
to  other  peoples  during  the  war  under  the  lend 
lease  programme,  of  which  the  Soviet  Union  hac 
received  a  generous  share." 52 

At  the  end  of  this  discussion  on  November  23 
the  Committee,53  after  rejecting  a  Soviet  amend 
ment  calling  for  immediate  dissolution  of  the  Spe 
cial  Committee  on  the  Balkans,  adopted  by  a  votcj 
of  50-5-1  the  Greek  proposal  calling  for  its  disj 
solution  within  60  days  after  approval  of  the  resl 
olution  by  the  General  Assembly.  The  customan 
Soviet  resolution  54  calling  for  cessation  of  "for 
eign  interference"  in  Greece,  a  "general  amnesty,' 
repeal  of  death  sentences,  renewal  of  diplomatic 
relations  with  Albania  and  Bulgaria,  and  dissolu 
tion  of  the  Special  Committee  was  rejected  on  i 
paragraph-by-paragraph  vote,  and  a  vote  on  th( 
resolution  as  a  whole,  under  rule  128,  was  refused 


44  U.N.  doc.  A/AC.53/SR.6. 

45  Ibid. 
4a  Ibid. 

47  Ibid. 

48  See  also  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mavros  (Greece)  in  Com- 
mittee IV,  Nov.  22,  on  Cyprus  (U.N.  doc.  A/C.4/SR.208). 

49  U.N.  doc.  A/AC.53/SR.6. 

60  Ibid.    See  also  U.N.  docs.  A/1979,  1986. 


61  When  similar  charges  were  made  in  Committee  I  oi 
Jan.  24,  1952,  Mr.  Politis  pointed  out  that  Greece  hac 
accepted  the  efforts  of  the  Conciliation  Committee  in  194J 
and  1949,  whereas  Albania  and  Bulgaria  had  rejected  it: 
proposals.      (U.N.  doc.  A/CC.1/SR.499). 

62  U.N.  doc.  A/AC.53/SR.6.  For  a  similar  statement,  oi 
Nov.  13,  1950,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  26,  1951,  p.  347.  Mr| 
Cohen  pointed  out  that  the  aid  remained  subject  to  conj 
ditions  laid  down  by  the  United  Nations  and  was  no 
impressed  by  the  Soviet  insistence  "that  there  could  neve? 
be  freedom  in  Greece  until  Greece  was  willing  to  accept  thO 
dictates  of  the  Cominform." 

63  U.N.  doc.  A/AC.53/SR.6,  A/AC.53/L.2,  L.  5.  A  Chil 
ean  draft  resolution  was  withdrawn. 

54  U.N.  doc.  A/AC.53/L.6.  The  paragraphs  were  re 
jected  as  follows :  Preamble,  32-8-11 ;  cessation  of  inter 
ference,  46-5-8 ;  amnesty,  37-5-12 ;  executions,  31-10-13 
diplomatic  relations,  22-12-18;  dissolution  of  Unscoe 
33-9-12. 
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India's  Participation  in  Economic  Development  Programs 


by  Willard  L.  Thorp 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs 1 


When  we  talk  about  economic  development,  we 
are  not  talking  about  castles  in  the  air,  but  about 
a  vital  process  which  is  actually  going  on.  The 
world  economy  is  not  standing  still.  In  many 
countries  these  are  days  of  great  change. 

We  all  know  of  the  great  political  changes  since 
the  end  of  the  war.  Some  countries  have  lost  their 
independence  and  have  become  satellites.  Other 
countries  have  become  independent  and  assumed 
sovereign  responsibility  for  their  own  future. 
There  are  no  such  startling  revolutionary  changes 
in  the  social  and  economic  field.  But  here,  too, 
something  new  has  been  added.  The  magnificent 
statement  of  purpose  in  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter— "We  the  peoples  of  the  United  Nations  de- 
termined ...  to  promote  social  progress  and 
better  standards  of  life  in  larger  freedom" — is  a 
determination  which  is  finding  its  expression  in 
many  countries  at  this  very  moment.  And  the 
collective  expression  in  the  U.N.  Charter  is  also 
finding  its  manifestation  in  new  international  ar- 
rangements and  greatly  increased  efforts  to  make 
the  ideal  of  social  and  economic  progress  a  reality. 

Before  the  development  of  modern  communica- 
tion and  transportation,  it  was  possible  for  the 
people  in  many  areas  to  live  in  complete  ignorance 
of  the  possibility  of  progress.  There  was  no  dis- 
turbing gap  between  their  ambition  and  their 
realization.  They  lived  as  their  ancestors  had 
lived,  suffered  as  their  ancestors  had  suffered,  and 
brought  up  their  children  to  follow  in  their  own 
limited  footsteps. 

There  is  very  little  of  such  contentment  in  the 
world  today.  The  flow  of  information  in  the  free 
world  has  brought  to  millions  an  awareness  that 
abject  poverty,  disease,  and  misery  are  not  the  only 
way  of  life.  In  a  sense,  we  in  America  have  aggra- 
vated this  discontent,  for  they  have  heard  and 
sometimes  seen  demonstrations  of  the  political, 
social,  and  material  advancement  which  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  achieved  in  an  environment  of 
'  freedom  and  opportunity.    In  many  areas,  their 

'Address  made  before  the  Fifth  Annual  Rochester  In- 
stitute of  International  Affairs,  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  on 
Feb.  16  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 


discontent  has  been  fanned  by  Communist  propa- 
ganda. This  discontent  can  lead  to  disorder  and 
chaos,  or  it  can  provide  the  driving  force  for  con- 
structive action.  Whether  these  peoples  proceed 
in  democratic  ways  with  the  encouragement  and 
cooperation  of  the  free  world,  or  whether  they 
accept  glittering  Communist  promises,  is  a  great 
challenge  to  them  and  to  us.  This  challenge 
carries  with  it  an  urgent  requirement  of  sustained 
and  effective  action  by  the  free  world. 

Rate  of  Progress  Depends  on  Outside  Cooperation 

It  is  easy  to  agree  that  poverty,  disease,  and 
ignorance  are  enemies  which  must  be  conquered — 
that  social  and  economic  progress  are  desirable 
objectives.  It  is  more  difficult  to  do  something 
about  it.  However,  certain  things  are  clear.  Most 
important  is  the  fact  that  these  problems  must  be 
tackled  within  and  by  each  country  concerned. 
Social  progress  and  economic  development  can- 
not be  imported.  They  must  be  an  integral  part 
of  the  life  process  of  the  country  and  must  be 
incorporated  into  the  living  organism. 

Progress  necessarily  implies  change — often  great 
change.  There  may  neecl  to  be  changes  in  institu- 
tions, changes  in  the  way  of  doing  things,  and 
even  changes  in  the  attitude  towards  change.  The 
process  may  require  substantial  short-run  sacri- 
fices, as  energies  and  efforts  are  devoted  to  the 
future  rather  than  the  present.  These  things,  and 
more,  the  country  must  do  itself. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  many  forms  of  encourage- 
ment and  support  cannot  come  from  outside.  In 
fact,  in  most  underdeveloped  areas,  the  rate  of 
progress  will  turn  in  large  part  on  outside  coopera- 
tion. However,  assistance  from  the  outside  can 
achieve  little  unless  there  is  an  inner  compulsion 
to  progress,  a  determination  on  the  part  of  the 
people  and  the  government  involved,  and  a  con- 
crete program  for  action.  But,  once  that  determi- 
nation is  established  and  responsibility  for  action 
assumed,  it  can  be  strengthened  and  aided  greatly 
by  international  cooperation.  For  countries  as  for 
individuals  a  little  help  of  the  right  kind  at  the 
right  time  can  completely  change  the  future. 
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International  participation  can  take  many 
forms,  but  it  can  be  briefly  summarized  under  the 
two  headings  of  "experience"  and  "capital."  It 
would  be  absurd  for  any  country  to  try  to  redis- 
cover for  itself  all  the  hard-won  advances  of 
science  and  technology  made  elsewhere,  as  well  as 
the  equally  important  body  of  experience  in  prac- 
tical application.  The  problem  for  the  relatively 
underdeveloped  countries  is  not  so  much  one  of 
making  new  discoveries  as  of  adapting  and  apply- 
ing techniques  and  skills  presently  being  utilized 
in  other  countries. 

Even  with  outside  aid,  the  problem  faced  by 
any  country  of  achieving  the  widespread  applica- 
tion of  new  skills  and  techniques  is  tremendously 
difficult.  To  create  an  educational  system,  teachers 
may  first  have  to  train  other  teachers.  To  improve 
agriculture  may  require  the  creation  of  an  agri- 
cultural extension  system,  though  it  took  decades 
to  build  our  own  network  of  county  agents.  Pub- 
lic health  development  will  require  a  great  increase 
in  the  number  of  doctors  and  nurses.  And  the 
knowledge  required  for  the  care  and  use  of  ma- 
chinery cannot  be  acquired  over  night.  These  are 
tremendous  undertakings  for  any  country  in  terms 
of  both  cost  and  effort.  Yet  there  is  no  other  way 
to  deal  effectively  with  poverty,  disease,  and  igno- 
rance. 

The  second  requirement  for  economic  develop- 
ment is  capital.  In  many  of  these  countries,  the 
national  product  and  the  standard  of  living  are 
so  low  that  there  is  little  margin  that  can  go 
into  investments  that  would  increase  productiv- 
ity. The  problem  of  obtaining  capital  within  any 
country  for  economic  development  is  essentially 
one  of  sacrificing  the  present  for  the  future. 
Whether  the  capital  is  saved  by  individuals  or 
raised  through  government  taxes,  it  means  that 
purchasing  power  is  taken  out  of  current  consump- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  increasing  productivity  in 
the  future.  For  countries  with  an  already  miser- 
able standard  of  living,  this  is  a  painfui  choice. 

But  obtaining  capital  from  outside  sources  also 
raises  problems  both  for  the  receiver  and  the 
source.  The  country  seeking  capital  must  face 
such  matters  as  the  distrust  which  there  may  be 
of  "foreign"  influence  and  the  undesirability  of 
undertaking  an  obligation  requiring  the  meeting 
of  interest  charges  and  repaying  principal  in  the 
future  in  foreign  currencies.  At  the  source  there 
are  all  the  questions  which  arise  in  connection 
with  making  any  investment  as  to  risk  and  return. 
Nevertheless,  capital  is  needed,  whether  it  be  for 
a  hoe,  a  tractor,  or  a  power  plant,  if  standards  of 
living  are  to  be  substantially  increased. 

One  further  general  point  needs  to  be  made,  and 
that  is  that  there  is  no  inevitably  right  pattern  or 
form  of  economic  development.  Each  country 
faces  a  different  set  of  problems,  not  merely  cre- 
ated by  varied  resource  patterns,  but  also  by  its 
cultural  characteristics  and  the  nature  of  its  in- 
stitutions.   Oftentimes,  basic  work  in  fields  such 


as  health  and  education  are  first  essentials.  En- 
ergies, at  first,  may  have  to  be  largely  dedicated 
to  public  service  projects  such  as  road  building, 
water  supply,  or  drainage.  But,  fortunately,  de- 
velopment projects  are  cumulative.  Progress  in 
one  field  opens  the  door  to  progress  in  another. 
Sometimes,  there  may  be  a  spectacular  achieve- 
ment, such  as  the  elimination  of  a  disease  like 
malaria  from  an  area.  More  often,  the  gains  will 
be  slow  as  compared  with  the  need.  But  there  is 
no  other  way.  The  very  fact  that  the  effort  is 
being  made  and  sustained  makes  progress  and 
hope  the  keynote  of  society  rather  than  sterility 
and  despair. 

Discussion  of  Developments  in  India 

I  have  been  talking  in  general  terms  about  social 
and  economic  progress  and  the  urgency  of  action. 
I  wish  that  I  could  report  in  considerable  detail 
on  the  steps  which  are  being  taken  in  many  differ- 
ent countries.  However,  I  think  it  may  be  helpful 
to  take  one  country  as  an  example,  and  therefore 
I  propose  to  discuss  briefly  some  of  the  develop- 
ments in  India. 

India  achieved  its  independence  in  1947,  and 
her  constitution  became  effective  about  2  years 
ago.  Although  it  has  had  the  tremendous  problem 
of  establishing  a  new  government,  India  has  al- 
ready moved  ahead  vigorously  in  the  direction  of 
social  and  economic  progress.  A  country  with 
about  two-fifths  the  area  of  the  United  States, 
India's  population  is  about  350  million  as  com- 
pared with  our  150  million.  Almost  70  percent 
of  the  population  are  dependent  upon  agriculture, 
although  there  is  some  industrial  development, 
notably  textile,  steel,  cement,  and  jute  manufac- 
ture. It  has  urban  problems  too,  for  Calcutta  has 
over  2  million  inhabitants  and  Bombay  about  1.5 
million.  The  level  of  its  productivity  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  the  average  annual  income 
amounts  to  about  $60  per  person.  The  new  po- 
litical status  has  resulted  in  a  new  democratic 
structure  instead  of  the  9  provinces  and  5& 
Princely  states,  and  the  problems  in  establishing 
an  effective  government  operation  are  not  easily 
overcome.  In  addition,  there  are  tremendous 
problems  posed  by  the  heritage  from  the  past  ii 
the  social  and  economic  field. 

I  have  already  said  that  ultimate  responsibility 
for  economic  development  in  any  country  rests 
with  its  government.  Under  the  British  rule,  con- 
siderable planning  had  been  done.  However,  ii 
1950  the  new  government  of  India  established  i 
Planning  Commission  to  develop  a  comprehensive 
development  program  for  the  public  sector  oi 
the  Indian  economy.  The  Central  Government,  in 
consultation  with  the  state  governments,  has  as- 
sumed the  full  responsibility  for  undertaking 
steps  to  develop  the  Indian  economy  over  a  5-yeai 
period.  This  is  a  national  program  approved 
by  the  national  parliament. 
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The  plan  is  not  merely  a  blueprint  of  projects 
but  also  is  built  around  a  budget.  It  is  to  be 
financed  primarily  from  internal  financial  re- 
sources. The  government,  for  instance,  has  esti- 
mated that  from  budgetary  surpluses,  increased 
state  taxes,  long-term  internal  borrowing,  econ- 
omies in  nondevelopmental  budgetary  items,  and 
domestic  private  investment  it  will  be  able  to 
provide  about  two-thirds  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
5-year  program  which  calls  for  an  outlay,  trans- 
lating rupees  into  dollars,  of  $3.8  billion.  The 
remaining  one-third  of  the  cost  will  be  covered 
from  other  sources  such  as  Colombo  Plan  aid, 
foreign  loans  and  grant  assistance,  and  private 
foreign  investment. 

Any  development  program,  to  be  effective,  must 
both  meet  the  immediate  needs  of  the  economy 
and  provide  a  base  for  further  development. 
In  the  case  of  India,  the  most  pressing  problem 
both  now  and  in  the  future  is  that  of  providing 
sufficient  food  for  the  growing  population.  About 
half  of  the  Indian  program  is  directly  related 
to  the  development  of  agricultural  production. 
It  aims  at  an  increase  of  7.2  million  tons  in  food- 
grains,  1.2  million  bales  of  cotton,  375  thousand 
tons  of  oil  seeds,  and  690  thousand  tons  of  sugar. 
This  is  to  be  accomplished  through  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  agricultural  techniques,  increased 
availability  of  fertilizers,  and  an  increase  in  irri- 
gation facilities.  Other  aspects  of  the  program, 
designed  to  create  a  better  balance  in  the  economy, 
involve  expenditures  in  the  fields  of  transport  and 
communications,  and  industry.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  the  industrial  sector  in  the  plan  is  largely 
reserved  for  private  investment. 

Having  assumed  the  responsibility  for  its  own 
economic  development,  and  having  drawn  up  a 
program  for  that  development  which  meets  the 
most  pressing  needs  of  the  economy  and  makes 
maximum  use  of  internal  financial  and  material 
resources,  the  government  has  already  started  to 
put  the  program  into  effect.  It  has  also  sought 
external  assistance  to  help  solve  its  problems.  Let 
me  describe  some  of  the  channels  through  which 
it  is  obtaining  what  I  described  as  "experience." 
I  shall  speak  of  four — the  United  Nations,  the 
Colombo  Plan,  the  United  States  directly,  and 
private  agencies. 

India  already  has  many  technical  experts  of  its 
own,  many  of  whom  have  studied  abroad.  It  has 
excellent  universities.  Nevertheless,  the  Indian 
Government  recognizes  that  the  success  of  its  de- 
velopment program  depends  to  a  large  extent  on 
having  a  much  larger  supply  of  specially  trained 
personnel,  along  with  adequate  facilities  for  addi- 
tional training  in  such  fields  as  agronomy,  public 
health,  education,  and  the  many  other  aspects  of 
economic  development. 

Through  the  United  Nations  and  its  specialized 
agencies,  between  July  1,  1950,  and  December  31, 
1951,  57  fellowships  to  train  Indians  abroad  have 
been  granted  and  $558,000  provided  both  for  these 


fellowships  and  the  provision  of  experts  to  India. 
Unesco  is  assisting  India  in  expanding  and  im- 
proving its  training  facilities  in  national  labora- 
tories and  technological  and  educational  institutes. 
The  Fao  has  provided  assistance  in  the  develop- 
ment of  forest  resources,  land  reclamation,  rice 
breeding,  and  for  the  control  of  crop  pests.  The 
Who  has  assisted  India  in  fighting  malaria, 
cholera,  tuberculosis,  and  is  erecting  a  plant  for 
the  production  of  antibiotics.  These  various  ac- 
tivities are  being  done  in  part  as  regular  activities 
of  the  organizations  involved,  and  in  part  from  the 
special  technical  assistance  fund  to  which  55 
countries  have  made  contributions. 

Assistance  From  Specialized  Agencies 

This  brief  sketch  of  U.N.  activity  indicates  the 
range  and  scope  of  the  skills  and  resources  sup- 
plied by  the  United  Nations  and  its  specialized 
agencies  to  assist  the  Indian  Government  in  meet- 
ing its  varied  problems.  I  should  like  to  add  that 
the  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far 
East  of  the  United  Nations  (Ecafe),  is  making 
studies  of  problems  in  this  area  which  affect  not 
only  Indian  economic  advancement  but  relation- 
ships throughout  this  whole  area. 

The  work  of  Ecafe  includes,  among  other 
things,  conferences  of  technicians  on  the  mobiliza- 
tion of  domestic  capital,  studies  of  the  structure  of 
industrial  organization,  surveys  of  raw  material 
resources  in  the  regions,  and  work  in  the  field  of 
flood  control. 

Turning  from  the  U.N.  effort,  in  which  the 
United  States  is  fully  cooperating,  let  us  look  at 
another  international  effort  more  regional  in 
character  whereby  "experience"  is  exchanged. 
You  have  undoubtedly  heard  of  the  "Colombo 
Plan,]'  named  after  the  city  of  Colombo  in  Ceylon. 
This  is  a  term  somewhat  loosely  used  to  designate 
an  arrangement  for  periodic  consultation  among 
nations  interested  in  economic  development  in 
South  and  Southeast  Asia.  Its  formal  title  is  the 
Consultative  Committee  for  Economic  Develop- 
ment in  South  and  Southeast  Asia.  This  Com- 
mittee has  issued  a  report  describing  development 
plans  and  projects  of  a  number  of  countries  in  the 
region  together  with  their  estimates  of  cost,  cov- 
ering a  period  of  6  years.  Participating  countries 
include  Australia,  Burma,  Canada,  Ceylon,  India, 
New  Zealand,  Pakistan,  Cambodia,  Laos,  Vietnam, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States,  with 
Indonesia,  the  Philippines,  and  Thailand  partici- 
pating as  observers.  None  of  the  participating 
countries  is  obligated  to  accept  the  programs  and 
financial  estimates  in  the  report  and  so  far  eco- 
nomic aid  programs  emerging  from  within  this 
framework  are  on  a  country-to-country  bilateral 
basis.  Through  the  technical  assistance  phase  of 
the  Colombo  Plan,  specialists  in  such  practical 
fields  as  nursing  and  tractor  maintenance  have 
been  sent  to  India,  and  137  Indians  given  special 
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training  in  appropriate  fields.  The  Colombo  Plan 
is  also  important  in  connection  with  providing 
foreign  capital,  which  I  shall  discuss  later. 

Still  another  channel  through  which  "experi- 
ence" is  flowing  to  India,  is  the  technical  coopera- 
tion program  of  the  United  States.  The  U.S. 
Government  has  extended  aid  to  India  for  the 
past  2  years.  In  fiscal  year  1951  this  aid  was  in 
the  form  of  technical  cooperation  and  totaled 
$634,000.  Of  this  amount  nearly  $400,000  was 
obligated  for  agriculture  and  rural  development 
work.  An  example  of  the  work  undertaken  is 
the  Etawah  project  in  the  State  of  Uttar  Pradesh. 
Here  under  the  guidance  of  Horace  Holmes,  a 
former  county  agent  from  Tennessee,  79,000  peo- 
ple from  102  villages  covering  an  area  of  100 
square  miles  have  demonstrated  how,  with  proper 
training,  cooperation  and  planning,  food  produc- 
tion can  be  increased,  disease  controlled,  and  edu- 
cation improved.  Other  types  of  assistance  ex- 
tended with  U.S.  Point  Four  aid  include  experts 
in  soil  research,  agricultural  machinery,  ground 
water  geology,  mineral  geology,  child  welfare,  vac- 
cines, and  locust  control.  In  addition,  a  Point 
Four  grant  of  $150,000  was  made  available  to  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee  to  under- 
take a  program  of  rural  improvement. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1952  about  54  million  dollars 
has  been  allocated  by  the  Technical  Cooperation 
Administration  for  aid  to  India.  On  January 
5,  1952,  the  United  States  and  India  signed  an 
agreement  providing  for  American  cooperation 
under  an  expanding  Point  Four  program.  Under 
this  agreement  the  United  States  will  make  avail- 
able 50  million  dollars  for  use  in  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1952.  The  Indian  Government 
is  placing  an  equivalent  amount  of  rupees  in  a 
common  fund.  This  money  is  being  used  to  finance 
projects  administered  in  close  cooperation  with 
the  Central  and  State  Governments  of  India.  The 
projects  are  aimed  primarily  at  increasing  the 
food  supply  of  the  country. 

To  achieve  the  maximum  amount  of  develop- 
ment amongst  the  greatest  number  of  people,  the 
Indian  Government  has  adopted  a  scheme  of  com- 
munity development  projects.  Each  of  these 
projects  will  be  made  up  of  some  300  contiguous 
village  areas  totaling  about  300  villages  per  area 
inhabited  by  about  200,000  people.  There  will 
be  65  of  these  projects,  encompassing  about  13 
million  persons.  In  each  of  these  areas  a  combined 
program  of  development  of  agriculture,  public 
health,  and  education  will  be  initiated  like  the 
Etawah  project  I  have  just  mentioned.  The  Ford 
Foundation  has  agreed  to  assume  responsibility 
for  the  operation  of  15  of  these  projects.  The 
remaining  50  will  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
Indian  Government  in  cooperation  with  U.S.  tech- 
nicians utilizing  part  of  the  joint  Indo- American 
fund.  The  primary  object  of  this  comprehensive 
community  level  approach  to  development  is  to 
increase  agricultural  production  while  at  the  same 
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time  dealing  with  the  related  health  and  educa- 
tion problems  which  confront  the  grass  root  areas. 
They  will  be  demonstration  centers  for  all  of 
India.  It  is  a  direct  program  in  which  the  people 
can  participate  fully,  and  whose  success  is  vitally 
dependent  on  their  cooperative  efforts. 

In  addition  to  all  these  channels,  technical  as- 
sistance is  reaching  India  from  various  private 
sources.    Through  the  years  private  funds  from 
various  countries  including  the  United  States  have 
supported  educational  institutions,  the  training 
of  Indian  students  abroad,  and  various  experi- 
mental projects,  particularly  in  the  fields  of  agri- 
cultural development  and  rural  welfare.    At  pres- 
ent, so  far  as  we  know,  a  total  of  669  projects  are 
being  undertaken  by  U.S.  mission  groups  in  India 
in  the  fields  of  education,  medicine,  social  services, 
industrial  training,  and  agriculture.    Similar  work 
is  being  undertaken  by  Canadian  and  English  mis- 
sion groups.    Most  of  these  projects  are  small  in 
comparison  with  the  work  being  undertaken  by 
the  larger  philanthropic  organizations.    The  Ford 
Foundation  is  at  present  operating  or  making 
plans  for  activities  in  fields  related  primarily  to 
agriculture,  both  in  supporting  certain  community 
projects,  and  in  increasing  training  and  extension 
techniques.     The  Rockefeller  Foundation  is  also 
operating  projects  in  India,  in  the  field  of  medi- 
cine and  public  health,  as  well  as  a  fellowship 
program.     It   is   reported   that   the   Wattumull 
Foundation  has  a  substantial  program  for  India 
in  the  fields  of  education  and  population  control. 
One  cannot  help  but  be  impressed  with  the 
variety  of  sources  from  which  technical  aid  is 
coming,  yet  it  is  small  indeed  when  compared  to 
the  need  and  the  opportunity.     The  effectiveness 
of  these  experts  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  support 
which  they  are  given  by  the  Indian  Government. 

Aid  From  Capital 

The  same  variety  of  sources  and  type  of  activity 
is  found  in  the  field  of  capital.  First  is  the  as- 
sistance from  a  U.N.  specialized  agency — the  In- 
ternational Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment (Ibrb),  which  has  already  extended  thre< 
loans  totaling  59.8  million  dollars  to  India  for 
economic  development  projects. 

The  first  such  loan,  for  railway  rehabilitation; 
was  made  in  August  1949  and  provided  32.8  mil- 
lion dollars.  This  loan  was  to  provide  railway 
equipment  for  the  reconstruction  and  development 
of  the  Indian  railways.  The  Indian  railway  sys- 
tem was  in  need  of  extensive  repair  because  of  th< 
heavy  deterioration  during  the  war  owing  to  heavy 
military  use  and  lack  of  maintenance.  The  Bani 
loan  provided  the  financing  necessary  to  purchas< 
rolling  stock,  boilers,  spare  parts,  and  other  needec 
railway  equipment. 

The  second  loan  for  8.5  million  dollars  was  ex- 
tended in  September  1949  to  finance  the  import  ol 
equipment  necessary  for  the  reclamation  of  agri 
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cultural  land.  This  equipment  is  being  used  to 
clear  millions  of  acres  of  land  infested  with  a  weed 
known  as  Kans  Grass,  and  for  a  pilot  program  to 
clear  about  100,000  acres  of  jungle  land.  The 
equipment  purchased  was  primarily  heavy  duty 
type  tractors  and  the  related  spare  parts  and 
auxiliary  equipment. 

The  third  loan  for  18.5  million  dollars  was  ex- 
tended in  April  1950  for  the  further  development 
of  the  Damodar  River  Valley,  the  country's  most 
important  industrial  area.  This  loan  is  being 
used  to  finance  the  cost  of  the  Bokaro-Konar  power 
project  which  includes  the  largest  steam  electric 
plant  in  India.  The  loan  will  finance  the  pur- 
chase of  power-house  equipment  for  the  Bokaro 
steam  plant,  construction  equipment  for  the  Konar 
Dam,  transmission  lines,  and  equipment  for  sub- 
stations. This  project  will  provide  electric 
energy  for  the  expansion  of  coal  production  in  the 
area  and  for  the  exploitation  of  other  mineral 
deposits.  The  project  will  also  supply  water  for 
irrigation  in  parts  of  the  valley. 

In  1951,  at  the  request  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment, the  Ibrd  sent  a  mission  to  India  to  "re-assess 
the  country's  economic  and  financial  position,  ex- 
amine the  planning,  financing,  and  execution  of 
India's  development  program,  and  report  to  the 
Bank  on  any  projects  the  Government  may  submit 
for  its  attention."  This  mission  has  completed 
its  survey  and  is  now  preparing  this  report. 

In  addition,  there  is  assistance  in  the  form  of 
capital  from  other  governments.  Under  the 
Colombo  Plan,  India  has  received  grants  of  eco- 
nomic aid  from  Canada  of  15  million  dollars, 
Australia  9.4  million  dollars,  and  New  Zealand 
$700,000.  The  United  Kingdom  has  expressed  its 
willingness  to  release  the  equivalent  of  98  million 
dollars  of  blocked  sterling  balances  held  by  India 
for  each  year  of  the  program.  These  are  sums 
available  for  the  use  of  the  Government  of  India 
in  connection  with  its  development  program. 

I  have  mentioned  already  the  U.S.  program  for 
the  current  year  of  54  million  dollars.  While 
part  of  this  will  go  to  finance  technical  coopera- 
tion, some  of  it  will  be  spent  for  equipment  which 
may  be  regarded  as  in  the  capital  category.  In 
addition  to  meet  the  emergency  famine  conditions 
in  India,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in 
1951  authorized  the  granting  of  a  loan  of  190 
million  dollars  to  India  to  cover  the  purchase  of 
badly  needed  wheat.  The  sale  of  this  wheat  in 
India  brings  Indian  rupees  in  to  the  hands  of  the 
Indian  Government,  and  they  will  be  used  to  as- 
sist financing  of  economic  development  projects, 
particularly  to  increase  food  production  to  avoid 
drastic  famine  conditions  in  the  future. 


Importance  of  Private  Capital  Investment 

One  of  the  basic  principles  which  the  United 
States  Government  has  emphasized  in  connection 
with  economic  development  is  the  importance  of 


private  capital  investment.  Not  only  does  private 
investment  bring  capital,  but  it  also  brings  with 
it  technical  knowledge  and  management  experi- 
ence. In  the  case  of  India,  Ambassador  Sen, 
speaking  recently  to  an  American  business  audi- 
ence, pointed  out  the  desire  of  India  for  Amer- 
ican private  capital  investment.  As  an  example, 
he  pointed  out  the  agreement  signed  on  November 
30,  1951,  between  the  Government  of  India  and 
the  Standard  Vacuum  Oil  Company  of  the  United 
States  providing  for  the  establishment  by  the  latter 
of  a  petroleum  refinery  at  Bombay.  This  agree- 
ment has  far-reaching  implications  for  the  role 
of  private  foreign  investment  in  India.  As  a  re- 
sult of  this  agreement  the  StanVacCo  was  ac- 
claimed by  the  Indian  press  "as  the  first  foreign 
concern  to  make  a  large  investment  in  free  India 
to  set  up  a  new  industry." 

The  agreement  provides  that  StanVac  will  form 
an  Indian  company  which  will  own  and  operate 
the  refinery.  About  25  percent  of  the  cumulative 
preference  stock  of  the  new  company  will  be  of- 
fered to  Indian  investors.  The  company  has 
agreed  to  install  a  1 -million  ton  refinery.  It  has 
agreed  to  train  Indian  personnel  and  to  expend 
up  to  2.5  million  rupees  to  construct  housing  for 
Indian  workers  at  the  installation. 

The  Indian  Government  for  its  part  has  guar- 
anteed the  company  against  nationalization  for  a 
period  of  25  years,  and  has  agreed  to  give  adequate 
compensation  if  the  company  is  subsequently 
nationalized;  to  grant  the  necessary  exchange 
facilities,  including  the  payment  of  profits;  to 
permit  the  company  to  import  the  required  ma- 
chinery and  plant  equipment  at  a  low  rate  of  duty 
and  to  import  crude  petroleum  duty-free  until 
India  itself  produces  this  resource  in  quantities 
adequate  to  meet  the  company's  needs.  The  gov- 
ernment has  also  indicated  that  it  will  install  the 
necessary  harbor  facilities  and  use  its  good  offices 
to  help  the  company  acquire  land  for  the  plant 
and  for  the  housing  of  the  employees. 

It  is  understood  that  similar  agreements  are 
under  negotiation  with  other  oil  companies.  Other 
private  foreign  investments,  especially  British  and 
Swiss,  have  been  made  in  Indian  industries,  such 
as  motor  transportation  and  machine  tools.  In 
addition,  private  firms  in  countries  such  as  Swit- 
zerland, Sweden,  and  Canada  are  "investing"  in 
India  in  the  form  of  technical  cooperation.  This 
generally  involves  providing  materials  and  per- 
sonnel for  the  training  of  Indians  in  industrial 
techniques  in  such  fields  as  antibiotics  manufac- 
tures and  the  production  of  railway  equipment. 

I  have  dwelt  at  length  on  the  many  programs 
at  present  proceeding  in  India,  because  through 
looking  at  one  country  it  is  easy  to  see  realistically 
all  the  complicated  facets  of  cooperative  and  co- 
ordinated endeavor  on  an  international  public 
and  private  basis  that  can  and  should  give  impetus 
to  national  economic  development  programs. 

The  Indians  are  determined  to  be  a  free  and 
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equal  partner  in  the  achievement  of  a  peaceful 
world.  Our  Ambassador  to  India  recently  pointed 
out  that,  if  free  democratic  government  meets  the 
test  in  India,  new  hope  and  courage  will  be 
brought  to  all  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  peoples 
of  Asia.  The  elections  in  India  reveal  the  urgency 
of  effective  economic  development  work.  The 
Government  of  India  has  accepted  the  challenge. 
Should  this  great  effort  fail,  and  should  it  be 
succeeded  by  a  Communist  police  state,  democ- 
racy's position  throughout  the  world  would  be 
gravely  endangered,  and  Asia's  participation  in  a 
free  world  almost  irretrievably  damaged. 

Programs  such  as  I  have  outlined  for  India 
are  going  forward  in  many  countries  today,  each 
in  its  own  way.  But  I  wish  to  make  one  final 
point,  and  that  is  that  their  progress  is  also  de- 
pendent upon  world  economic  and  political  con- 
ditions. Some  relatively  underdeveloped  country 
may  bend  every  effort  to  increase  productivity 
through  sound  and  effective  planning  of  projects, 
through  programs  for  the  development  and  appli- 
cation of  technical  skill,  through  the  mobilization 
of  capital  and  the  improvement  of  transportation 
and  communications.  It  may  undertake  a  com- 
plete program  of  land  reform,  with  better  land  use, 
land  tenure,  farm  financing  and  marketing  facili- 
ties and  the  like.  It  may  be  aided  by  the  United 
States  or  by  other  governments  or  by  private 
agencies  and  private  capital.  But  its  future  is  still 
largely  dependent  upon  world  economic  and  world 
political  conditions. 

Men  and  nations  achieve  their  highest  economic 
potentials  through  the  exchange  of  goods  and 
services.  A  favorable  world  economic  environ- 
ment is  one  in  which  there  is  a  relatively  free  ex- 
change of  goods  among  nations  and  where  the 
exchange  of  currencies  does  not  face  the  hamper- 
ing restrictions  that  have  almost  been  the  rule  in 
recent  years.  Then  increased  productivity  can  be 
associated  with  the  best  form  of  distribution  and 
exchange. 

The  great  essential  in  the  political  world  is 
peace.  It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  suggest 
that  war  is  the  great  destroyer  of  economic  and 
social  progress.  That  is  one  reason  why  we  must 
build  up  the  military  and  economic  strength  of 
the  free  world  to  defend  itself  against  hostile  and 
aggressive  encroachments  of  Soviet  empire-build- 
ing. 

We  must  be  ready  to  defend  ourselves,  but  we 
do  not  need  to  be  on  the  defensive.  Progress  is 
being  made  in  the  free  world.  The  amazing  re- 
covery in  Europe  with  the  aid  of  the  Marshall 
Plan,  the  great  programs  of  emergency  assistance, 
the  self-help  projects  like  Point  Four  and  eco- 
nomic development,  the  effort  to  reduce  trade  bar- 
riers— these  are  all  major  investments  in  the  peace- 
ful future.  These  investments  have  been  made,  as 
all  investments  are  made,  because  we  have  had 
faith  in  the  future.  We  are  not  alone  in  that  faith. 
Other  countries  are  investing  in  the  future  too. 


Secretary  Acheson  once  called  the  technical- 
assistance  program  a  program  of  using  material 
means  to  achieve  nonmaterial  ends.  Our  invest- 
ment in  the  future  throughout  the  world  is  in 
reality  an  investment  in  human  freedom  and  op- 
portunity, in  social  and  economic  progress,  and 
in  peace.  If  these  things  are  important  to  us,  it 
follows  that  we  must  move  forward  with  courage 
and  determination,  working  at  home  and  with 
other  nations,  to  achieve  these  great  ends. 


Point  Four  Program  in  Pakistan 
To  Be  Expanded 

[Released  to  the  press  February  2] 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  and 
Pakistan  concluded  an  agreement  in  Karachi  on 
February  2  through  which  increased  American  co- 
operation under  Point  Four  will  be  made  available 
for  the  technical  and  economic  development  of 
Pakistan. 

The  agreement  was  signed  by  Fazlur  Rahman, 
Minister  of  Economic  Affairs  and  of  Commerce 
and  Education,  for  Pakistan  and  by  Ambassador 
Avra  M.  Warren  for  the  United  States.  Under 
its  terms,  the  United  States  will  make  10  million 
dollars  available  this  fiscal  year  for  projects  agreed 
upon  by  the  two  Governments.  This  sum  is  to  be 
matched  by  an  equal  or  greater  amount  in  rupees 
by  Pakistan. 

The  new  agreement,  which  supplements  a  Point 
Four  general  agreement  signed  February  9,  1951,1 
provides  for  joint  administration  of  the  funds  by 
a  Point  Four  Country  Director  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Technical  Cooperation  Administration  and 
an  official  to  be  named  by  the  Pakistan  Govern- 
ment. These  two  officials  will  be  responsible  for 
approving  the  projects  to  be  carried  out.  Discus- 
sions are  now  under  way  in  Karachi  regarding 
projects  in  agriculture,  power  development,  trans- 
portation, public  health  and  sanitation,  education, 
industrial  development,  and  other  fields. 

When  Pakistan  became  a  nation  in  1947,  it  was 
more  than  85  percent  agricultural.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  a  diversification  of  the  economy  was  es- 
sential to  increase  the  standard  of  living  and  gen- 
erally strengthen  the  national  economy.  Present 
plans  for  Point  Four  technical  cooperation  with 
Pakistan  emphasize  the  development  and  process- 
ing of  the  country's  own  resources,  largely  agri- 
cultural, into  consumer  goods  for  local  consump- 
tion. Today,  for  example,  Pakistan  spends  150 
million  dollars  yearly  on  textiles,  which  represent 
about  40  percent  of  the  value  of  its  commercial 
imports.  With  the  installation  of  modern  ma- 
chinery, Pakistan  plans  to  make  more  of  the  cloth 

1  Bulletin  of  Feb.  19,  1951,  p.  299. 
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it  needs  and  to  divert  the  foreign  exchange  thus 
released  to  the  purchase  of  capital  goods. 

Pakistan  is  engaged  in  a  6-year  development 
program  embracing  more  than  100  projects.  The 
expanded  Point  Four  cooperation  program  will 
aid  in  carrying  out  many  of  these  projects  and  will 
be  coordinated  with  technical  and  economic  as- 
sistance from  other  sources  such  as  the  Colombo 
Plan,  United  Nations,  the  World  Bank,  and  non- 
governmental agencies. 

One  of  the  major  problems  facing  Pakistan  is 
the  housing  and  care  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  refugees  who  today  are  living  in  makeshift  tents 
or  without  shelter.  Another  problem  is  the  com- 
plete rehabilitation  of  the  railroads.  In  the  past, 
such  heavy  use  was  made  of  the  Pakistan  railroads 
that  the  rolling  stock  was  left  in  a  greatly  depre- 
ciated condition  and  the  7,000  miles  of  track  in 
need  of  repair.  Point  Four  technicians  will  ad- 
vise on  housing  and  on  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
transportation  system. 

Since  last  February,  when  the  Point  Four 
general  agreement  was  signed,  more  than  $700,000 
has  been  allotted  to  Pakistan  for  technical  coopera- 
tion projects  in  agricultural  extension  work; 
locust  control ;  and  technical  advice  in  the  manu- 
facture of  firebrick,  standardization  of  the  steel 
industry,  truck-body  design,  water  supply  and 
sewer  systems,  and  census  statistics.  Of  the  total 
allotment,  $385,000  was  for  91  trainees  now  in  the 
United  States  to  gain  expert  knowledge  in  the 
fields  of  agriculture,  reclamation  and  hydroelec- 
tric power,  public  health,  education,  industrial 
training,  census,  railways,  highways,  maternal 
and  child  health,  fisheries,  coast  and  geodetic  sur- 


veys, civil  aviation,  and  housing  and  town 
planning. 

A  campaign  against  the  desert  locust  in  Paki- 
stan last  summer  was  a  highly  effective  demon- 
stration of  Point  Four  cooperation.  The  locust 
has  for  ages  been  one  of  the  most  serious  threats 
to  crops  and  food  supply  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
Pakistan  has  long  had  a  well-organized  locust- 
control  program,  based  on  poisoning,  dusting, 
and  other  ground-control  measures.  Following 
an  urgent  request  for  additional  help  in  dealing 
with  the  locust  invasion  last  summer,  the  United 
States  supplied  several  airplanes  and  pilots.  The 
results  of  aerial  spraying,  which  had  never  be- 
fore been  tried  in  Pakistan,  were  so  impressive 
that  the  Pakistan  Government  is  now  buying  sev- 
eral American  spraying  and  dusting  planes  and 
is  training  a  number  of  select  pilots  under  an 
American  Point  Four  instructor. 

Earle  Gill,  chief  of  the  Pakistan  division  of 
the  Tca,  heads  a  group  of  American  technicians 
which  will  work  out  the  details  of  the  new  pro- 
gram with  Pakistan  officials.  Others  in  the  group 
are  J.  Robert  Fluker,  Acting  Officer  in  Charge 
of  Economic  Affairs  of  the  Office  of  South  Asian 
Affairs,  Department  of  State;  William  Turnage, 
Associate  Chief,  Economic  Development  staff, 
Department  of  State ;  Dr.  Richard  F.  Boyd,  New 
England  Regional  Director  of  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service;  and  Karl  G.  Knaus,  ex- 
tension specialist  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, now  serving  as  consultant  to  the  Pakistan 
Ministry  of  Food  and  Agriculture  in  charge  of 
the  extension  program  in  Pakistan. 


An  International  Materials  Policy  for  a  Free  World 

by  Manly  Fleischmann 

Defense  Production  Administrator1 


The  agreement  on  basic  metals  just  reached  by 
the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  is  an 
important  milestone  in  the  development  of  a  sound 
international  materials  policy  essential  to  the 
strength  and  survival  of  the  free  world.2  While 
the  substantive  advantages  of  the  agreement  to 
each  nation  are  obvious,  the  arrangement  has 
longer  range  significance  not  yet  generally  under- 
stood on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

As  Defense  Production  Administrator,  I  was 
active  in  the  negotiations  which  led  up  to  the 

\An  address  made  before  the  Foreign  Policy  Associa- 
tion, New  York,  N.  Y.,  on  Feb.  14  and  released  to  the  press 
by  the  Defense  Production  Agency  on  the  same  date. 

2  Bulletin  of  Jan.  28,  1952,  p.  115. 
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eventual  agreement.  I  wish  to  describe  some  of 
the  considerations  which  cause  me  to  assign  an 
importance  to  the  accomplishment  which  may  not 
be  readily  apparent  to  persons  less  directly  con- 
cerned. 


Significance  of  U.  S.-U.  K.  Agreement 

The  substance  of  the  mutual  contract  is  simply 
stated.  The  United  States,  in  the  midst  of  a  tre- 
mendous mobilization  effort,  is  short  of  aluminum 
and  has  also  been  unable  to  buy  tin  at  what  we 
consider  a  reasonable  price  in  the  world  markets. 
The  British  have  an  even  greater  need  for  steel 
in  any  fonn.    As  a  result  of  the  arrangements 
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just  concluded,  each  nation  will  find  its  particular 
problems  measurably  eased.  We  will  sell  to  the 
British  approximately  1,000,000  tons  of  steel  in 
shapes  and  forms  which  we  can  best  spare;  they 
will  sell  to  us  some  55,000,000  pounds  of  aluminum 
and  20,000  tons  of  tin  at  a  price  we  are  willing 
to  pay. 

It  is  significant  at  the  outset  to  note  that  the 
agreement  has  met  with  both  commendation  and 
criticism  in  each  country,  though  the  affirmative  re- 
action has  been  predominant  here  and  in  England.- 
Such  criticism  as  has  been  heard  in  this  country 
is  to  the  effect  that  we  cannot  spare  either  the  steel 
or  the  scrap  which  it  will  one  day  generate;  in 
England,  it  is  suggested  that  the  tin  price  given 
us  is  unconscionably  low. 

I  want  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  I  am  not 
particularly  concerned  about  the  exact  balance 
sheet  that  arises  from  the  transaction,  though  I 
think  it  can  be  demonstrated  (as  I  shall  attempt 
to  do  later)  that  the  debits  and  credits  are  com- 
parable if  one  can  weigh  steel  in  one  scale  and 
aluminum  and  tin  in  the  other.  But  even  if  I 
thought  that  the  United  Kingdom  had  the  better 
of  the  bargain,  I  would  still  be  certain  that  both 
countries  would  win  in  the  long  run. 

My  immediate  responsibilities  have  to  do  with 
the  mobilization  of  the  nation's  productive  ca- 
pacity and  the  rapid  build-up  of  our  military 
strength.  As  a  citizen,  however,  and  as  one  whose 
basic  interests  lie  in  the  field  of  international  rela- 
tions, I  am  convinced  that  our  long-term  national 
security  and  the  hope  for  a  peaceful  world  depend 
primarily  on  the  construction  and  progressive 
strengthening  of  a  grand  alliance  among  the  free 
nations.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  the  erec- 
tion of  any  such  alliance  except  on  the  tested 
cornerstone  of  Anglo-American  unity. 

So,  I  would  not  feel  that  any  vital  American 
interest  had  been  neglected  if  England,  beset  by 
economic  and  industrial  problems  which  threaten 
her  very  existence,  had  in  fact  obtained  benefits 
under  the  agreement  more  desperately  needed  by 
her  than  this  nation  needs  what  we  will  receive. 
When  the  free  world  alliance  is  strengthened,  ev- 
ery free  nation  is  the  gainer — and  it  should  be 
noted  that  in  this  case  American  aid,  if  it  be  called 
that,  will  not  cost  the  American  taxpayer  one  cent. 

Association  of  Nations  in  International  Trade 

I  now  wish  to  examine  the  basic  problem  which 
gave  rise  to  this  most  recent  experiment  in  inter- 
national cooperation — the  interdependence  of  free 
nations  in  mobilizing  our  resources  for  security, 
for  survival,  and  eventually  for  the  winning  of  a 
peaceful  world. 

The  association  of  nations  in  international  trade 
has  always  been  a  source  of  mutual  economic  gain. 
In  time  of  peace,  the  objective  was  a  rising  living 
standard  in  all  participating  countries,  secured 
through  maximizing  in  all  nations  the  benefits  de- 


rived from  the  specialized  resources,  scientific 
knowledge,  managerial  capacity,  and  labor  skills 
in  each  nation.  This  was  the  objective  to  which 
Cordell  Hull  dedicated  his  fight  for  reciprocal 
trade  agreements. 

Now  we  have  even  more  urgent  reasons  for 
searching  out  ways  and  means  for  stimulating  and 
organizing  the  agreements  on  the  use  of  materials 
among  the  associated  free  nations.  It  is  no  longer 
a  matter  of  maximizing  economic  benefits.  The 
objective  is  survival — survival  for  the  United 
States  and  survival  for  the  free  world. 

Two  thoroughly  misleading  ideas  are  in  gen- 
eral circulation  today.  The  first,  reflecting  the 
tradition  of  the  limitless  resources  of  the  American 
economy,  and  its  unparalleled  productive  capacity, 
is  that  going  it  alone  we  can  achieve  any  economic 
objectives  we  choose  to  establish.  The  second,  re- 
flecting our  experience  in  World  War  II,  is  that 
if  we  make  an  enormous  productive  effort  within 
a  short  period  of  time  we  can  assure  our  safety 
into  the  indefinite  future.  In  my  judgment,  both 
of  these  ideas  are  erroneous,  and  their  currency 
is  dangerous  to  our  national  security. 

Partly  as  a  result  of  the  depletion  of  our  own 
natural  resources  and  partly  as  a  result  of  the 
changing  technology  and  scale  of  military  and 
industrial  production,  we  have  become  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  a  "have  not"  nation.  A  recent 
report  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  indicates  that 
out  of  38  important  industrial  minerals,  we  are 
self-sufficient  in  only  9.  For  another  20,  domestic 
production  provides  less  than  60  percent  of  our 
requirements.  For  7  of  these  20  minerals,  we  are 
dependent  on  other  countries  for  just  about  100 
percent  of  our  needs.  The  special  material  re- 
quirements of  the  mobilization  program,  multiply- 
ing at  a  fantastic  rate  our  needs  for  nickel,  copper, 
cobalt,  columbium,  uranium,  and  many  other  min- 
erals, have  greatly  increased  our  dependence  on 
foreign  sources  of  supply.  Even  our  great  steel 
industry,  with  its  unparalleled  production  capac- 
ity, can  support  the  expansion  now  under  way 
only  by  drawing  on  newly  developed  foreign 
sources  of  iron  ore.  American  self-sufficiency  in 
raw  materials  is  a  myth.  We  must  reorient  our 
thinking  and  we  must  plan  our  international  poli- 
cies to  reflect  this  reality. 

In  addition,  the  crisis  that  confronts  this  gener- 
ation is  different  in  character  and  different  in 
timing  from  the  crises  we  faced  in  the  two  world 
wars  of  this  century.  The  great  pressure  under 
which  we  live  and  the  great  dangers  that  we  face 
may  continue  indefinitely.  We  must  be  concerned 
not  only  with  securing  a  larger  production  of 
munitions  items  as  quickly  as  we  can  get  it — we 
must  also  be  concerned  with  assuring  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  development  of  new  weapons  and 
the  expansion  of  our  productive  resources  so  that 
at  any  time  in  the  future  we  will  be  in  a  position 
to  move  rapidly  to  maximum  output  of  military 
goods.   At  the  same  time  we  must  assure  the  health 
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of  our  economy  and  the  welfare  of  our  people  by 
continuing  to  maintain  high  living  standards  and 
high  employment. 

The  accomplishment  of  these  objectives  presents 
problems  in  organizing  production  wholly  unlike 
those  we  faced  in  1942.  It  requires  the  projection 
of  production  planning  over  a  time  span  of  years, 
including  policies  and  programs  for  materials 
supply.  It  imposes  responsibilities  for  purposeful 
integration  of  military,  industrial,  civilian,  and 
export-import  programs. 

We  cannot  follow  the  pattern  of  1941-45.  Then, 
the  combination  that  built  our  victory  included  a 
powerful,  all-out  drive  for  munitions  output  dur- 
ing an  initial  period  of  time  bought  for  us  by 
our  allies,  and  the  protection  afforded  our  home 
front  by  distance.  Now,  we  are  mobilizing  against 
a  threat  whose  time  of  impact  is  unknown;  the 
projection  of  the  period  of  danger  makes  it  im- 
possible to  follow  the  former  policy  of  shutting 
off  civilian  production  to  devote  all  our  resources 
to  military  production;  and  the  raw  materials 
balance  sheet  is  markedly  less  favorable  unless 
we  make,  in  cooperation  with  our  allies,  more  ef- 
fective and  more  imaginative  use  of  our  collective 
resources.  Then,  we  were  fighting  a  war.  Now, 
we  are  faced  with  a  crisis  whose  magnitude  and 
duration  are  not  known.  We  need  strength,  and 
the  potential  for  more  strength.  We  need  flexi- 
bility and  momentum,  and  the  capacity  to  direct 
that  momentum. 

When  this  nation  decided  to  disarm  at  the  con- 
clusion of  World  War  II,  we  did  not  fully  under- 
stand the  circumstances  of  the  times.  We  chose 
to  disarm,  as  it  now  appears,  in  the  face  of  four 
technological  revolutions  which  cannot  fail  to  have 
a  massive  impact  on  the  conditions  of  human  life. 
There  have  been  many  technological  revolutions  in 
the  past,  but  never,  I  think,  has  there  been  such  a 
concurrence  of  forces  leading  to  change  as  has  ap- 
peared within  the  last  decade.  I  have  in  mind 
specifically  developments  in  the  fields  of  atomic 
energy,  jet  propulsion,  electronics,  and  petro- 
chemicals. Any  one  of  these  four  technological 
revolutions  would  have  enormous  implications  for 
the  problems  of  national  survival.  The  four  to- 
gether, with  their  related  problems  of  timing  and 
materials  supply  that  I  want  to  discuss  with  you, 
raise  issues  of  the  greatest  seriousness  and  intro- 
duce new  concepts  with  respect  to  the  unity  of  the 
free  world. 


Problems  of  Supply  and  Production 

No  one  can  immerse  himself  in  the  problems  of 
materials  supply  and  production  requirements  as 
I  have  done  without  becoming  directly  aware  of 
the  great  dependence  of  this  economy  on  foreign 
sources  of  supply.  Contrary  to  popular  belief, 
however,  the  nations  on  which  we  depend  for  ma- 
terials are  not  content  to  accept  payment  in  dollars 
if  they  cannot  spend  them  for  the  materials  and 


products  they  need.  They  will  send  us  what  we 
need  from  them  only  if  they  are  assured  that  we 
will  send  them  what  they  need  from  us. 

Nor  can  we  dodge  the  fact  that  this  will  mean 
sacrifices.  It  will  mean,  on  occasion,  giving  up 
supplies  for  which  we  have  urgent  domestic  re- 
quirements. It  will  mean  comparable  sacrifices 
for  them.  These  economic  costs  can  be  assessed 
fairly  only  in  relation  to  the  economic  gains  grow- 
ing out  of  our  imports.  These  gains  are  not 
always  readily  measurable  in  terms  of  dollars. 
Nor  is  the  exchange  always  in  terms  of  physical 
goods.  It  is  essential  that  we  understand  this 
process  in  order  to  grasp  its  importance  and  in 
order  to  persuade  people  that  the  sacrifices  are 
worthwhile  and  in  the  national  interest.  We  must 
take  a  larger  view  of  these  issues  than  that  of  one 
member  of  Congress  who  recently  told  me  that 
he  was  in  favor  of  the  deal  we  had  worked  out  with 
the  British  for  the  exchange  of  metals  except  for 
the  part  where  we  sold  them  our  steel. 

Against  this  background,  the  arrangements  re- 
cently concluded  with  the  British  illustrate  in  con- 
crete terms  the  possibilities  that  can  be  developed 
by  an  imaginative  approach  to  the  problems  of 
mutual  needs  and  mutual  assets. 

American  critics  of  this  and  any  other  trans- 
action involving  the  export  of  any  material  in 
short  supply  generally  regard  themselves  as  taking 
a  hard-headed  and  realistic  view  of  the  national 
interest.  My  own  judgment  is  to  the  contrary. 
I  think  they  fail  to  understand  how  much  we  have 
gained  through  the  exchange;  they  look  only  at 
the  outgo  and  not  at  the  income  side  of  the  trans- 
action. And  in  the  larger  view,  I  think  they  are 
unrealistic  in  their  failure  to  grasp  the  net  gain 
to  the  entire  free  world  when  its  total  economic 
strength,  its  mobilization  potential,  and  its  safety 
is  increased. 

ALUMINUM  PRODUCTION 

Let  us  now  examine  the  account  in  more  detail. 
As  we  looked  forward  to  the  first  quarter  of  1952 
last  fall,  we  faced  a  very  difficult  problem  in  alu- 
minum. While  we  have  planned  an  expansion  of 
our  aluminum  production  capacity  that  will  in- 
crease our  output  by  over  80  percent  in  less  than 
3  years,  mobilization  requirements,  particularly 
for  aircraft,  have  risen  sharply  before  much  new 
aluminum  production  has  come  in.  Our  analysis 
of  requirements  for  early  1952  showed  that,  after 
meeting  direct  military  and  important  defense- 
supporting  needs,  so  little  aluminum  would  be  left 
that  allotments  to  manufacturers  of  less  essential 
civilian  products  would  have  to  be  cut  back 
sharply;  in  some  cases  to  less  than  15  percent  of 
their  consumption  in  a  comparable  period  before 
the  Korean  invasion.  This  would  have  closed 
hundreds  or  perhaps  thousands  of  firms — most  of 
them  small — and  caused  widespread  unemploy- 
ment.   Even  worse,  this  action  would  have  pre- 
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ceded  by  only  a  few  months  the  time  when  the 
completion  of  a  good  part  of  the  aluminum  ex- 
pansion program  would  make  possible  larger  allot- 
ments for  civilian  production.  The  aluminum 
secured  from  tbe  British  has  enabled  us  to  increase 
allotments  to  these  firms.  It  seems  probable  that 
it  will  make  it  possible  for  most  of  them  to  stay 
in  business  until  our  own  production  can  take  up 
the  supply  burden. 

TIN  PRODUCTION 

The  facts  with  respect  to  tin  are  even  simpler. 
That  metal  is  essential  to  production  of  every 
kind — military,  industrial,  and  civilian — and  we 
produce  domestically  none  of  our  needs.  Here,  as 
elsewhere,  we  must  import  to  live.  For  many 
months  recently  we  were  able  to  import  only  the 
smallest  amounts  and  none  from  our  usual  major 
sources.  The  completion  of  our  purchase  contract 
with  the  British  has  drastically  altered  this  most 
difficult  and  irritating  international  dilemma,  and 
the  assurance  of  an  adequate  supply  of  tin  at 
reasonable  prices  now  seems  capable  of  attainment 
in  the  immediate  future. 

So  much  for  our  gains. 

SUPPLYING  STEEL  TO  U.  K. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  transaction,  you  are 
familiar  with  the  very  difficult  problems  encoun- 
tered by  the  United  Kingdom  in  trying  to  support 
a  substantial  volume  of  military  output  and  at 
the  same  time  maintain  reasonable  living  stand- 
ards for  its  people.  The  British  are  making  an 
effort  to  support  the  mobilization  program  at  least 
as  great  as  that  of  any  of  the  nations  with  which 
we  have  allied  ourselves.  As  Mr.  Churchill 
pointed  out  so  dramatically  in  his  recent  speech 
before  Congress,3  they  need  raw  materials,  princi- 
pally steel.  Increased  imports  from  us,  added  to 
larger  supplies  of  iron  ore  and  scrap  that  we  are 
assisting  them  to  secure  from  other  countries,  will 
make  it  possible  for  them  to  sustain  their  mobiliza- 
tion effort  without  slackening,  thereby  contrib- 
uting to  the  collective  security  of  all  free  nations. 

In  sum,  we  have  given  up  a  limited  quantity  of 
steel  that  might  possibly  have  been  used  here, 
though  we  have  the  option  to  deliver  only  those 
shapes  and  forms  which  are  in  easiest  supply.  In 
return,  we  have  secured  aluminum  and  tin  that 
will,  in  my  judgment,  help  us  in  the  months  ahead 
beyond  any  possible  sacrifice  in  steel.  In  addition, 
we  have  made  a  contribution  toward  strengthening 
the  defense  of  the  free  world  from  which  we  can 
secure,  now  and  in  the  future,  benefits  that  cannot 
be  measured  in  dollars. 

It  is  an  amusing  footnote  to  this  transaction 
that  though  representatives  of  the  American  steel 
industry  were  critical  of  an  earlier  arrangement 
of  the  same  sort,  they  have  generally  approved  the 
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present  agreement,  since  it  has  provided  them  with 
a  market  for  what  may  well  be  excess  steel  in  some 
forms  and  shapes  before  the  end  of  1952. 

We  have  developed  similar  arrangements  with 
Canada,  which  is  a  principal  supplier  of  many 
materials  of  critical  importance  to  our  mobiliza- 
tion effort.  I  believe  we  should  encourage  the 
extension  of  these  arrangements  and  explore  ways 
and  means  of  stimulating  comparable  relation- 
ships with  other  nations  of  the  free  world.  In  this 
way  we  will  give  important  support  to  our  policy 
of  shoring  up  weak  points  in  the  free  world's  de- 
fenses and  building  areas  of  strength  on  which 
we  can  count. 


"Exchange  of  Availabilities" 

Let  me  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  these  ar- 
rangements are  not  "barters"  or  "swaps"  in  any 
real  sense.  The  basic  idea  is  rather  an  "exchange 
of  availabilities" — that  is,  that  each  nation  of  the 
free  world  contributes  what  it  can  to  the  attain- 
ment of  the  goal  of  mutual  security.  Sometimes 
this  will  be  much;  sometimes  little  or  nothing, 
but  the  material  requirements  of  "haves"  and 
"have  nots"  alike  must  be  fairly  considered  and 
taken  care  of,  for  the  defensive  chain  is  no  stronger 
than  its  weakest  link. 

I  think  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  recog- 
nize that  on  many  occasions  the  exchange  may 
be  in  terms  of  ideas  or  technological  "know  how," 
which  cannot  be  assessed  in  the  ordinary  measures 
of  barter  arrangements.  Brains  cannot  be  classi- 
fied by  nationality,  nor  can  weights  be  assigned  to 
metallurgical  or  chemical  processes.  We  may  be 
the  major  munitions  plant  for  democracy,  but  we 
are  by  no  means  the  only  laboratory  of  the  free 
world.  The  British,  for  example,  have  an  enor- 
mous capacity  for  creative  engineering  upon  which 
we  are  drawing  to  our  mutual  benefit,  as  witness 
their  invaluable  contributions  to  the  sciences  of 
radar  and  jet  propulsion.  The  international  ex- 
change of  scientific  knowledge  and  technological 
capacity  is  just  as  important  as  the  international 
exchange  of  materials. 

If  we  explore  our  relations  with  other  countries 
in  the  free  world  with  these  points  in  mind,  we 
find  increasingly  that  allies  can  be  associated  with 
each  other  in  a  variety  of  different  ways.  Many 
of  the  free  nations  have  demonstrated  a  sensible 
and  far  sighted  attitude  toward  this  issue,  and  it 
is  imperative  that  we  begin  to  recognize  the 
diverse  nature  of  their  contributions. 

I  will  say  frankly  that  I  do  not  think  it  un- 
diplomatic or  wrong  to  consider  ways  of  develop- 
ing effective  exchange  relationships  with  nations 
that  are  in  a  position  to  help  us,  or  for  this  nation 
to  take  the  lead  in  canvassing  the  possibilities 
openly  and  frankly  on  that  basis.  It  seems  to  m» 
that  our  common  cause  is  advanced  as  the  realiza- 
tion spreads  that  the  defense  of  the  free  world  is 
built  on  the  elements  of  strength  possessed  by  all 
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of  the  associated  nations  and  does  not  rest  at  all, 
as  is  sometimes  alleged,  on  a  one-way  flow  of  as- 
sistance that  always  originates  in  the  United 
States.  Directly  and  indirectly  we  have  received 
much  more  help  from  our  allies  than  most  dis- 
cussions have  indicated.  But  the  potential  is  still 
more  impressive  than  the  realization  and  deserves 
the  most  careful  exploration. 

The  military  and  mobilization  problems  which 
beset  this  nation  are  duplicated  in  all  the  free  na- 
tions associated  with  us  in  a  common  defense.  In 
other  countries  the  difficulties  are  intensified  by 
the  destruction  of  resources,  inflation,  the  disap- 
pearance of  financial  assets,  and  unfavorable  trade 
balances.  In  many  countries  unemployment  and 
inflation  are  the  irritants  of  social  unrest  that 
weaken  democratic  governments  and  inhibit  their 
ability  to  support  a  substantial  mobilization  pro- 
gram. They  have  the  same  compelling  reasons 
we  have  to  search  out  policies  and  procedures  for 
assuring  economic  utilization  of  materials  and 
skills  throughout  the  free  world.  In  terms  of 
abilities,  as  well  as  in  terms  of  real  national  in- 
terest, an  imaginative  exploration  of  exchange 
possibilities — ranging  well  beyond  materials — is 
the  surest  way  to  mutual  strength  and  security. 

Such  arrangements  may  be  worked  out  bilater- 
ally, or  they  may  be  the  subject  of  multilateral 
agreements,  such  as  those  embodied  in  the  Inter- 
national Materials  Conference,  which  has  already 
demonstrated  its  worth  in  this  field. 

Minimizing  Price  Competition 

To  the  extent  that  we  can  secure  international 
agreements  allocating  materials  on  the  basis  of 
need,  giving  full  effect  to  the  composition  of  each 
nation's  need  in  terms  of  normal  use  and  current 
requirements  for  military  purposes,  we  can  mini- 
mize the  destructive  price  competition  for  critical 
materials  in  world  markets  that  has  been  weaken- 
ing our  efforts  to  hold  off  inflation  and  simulta- 
neously distorting  material  flows  without  refer- 
ence to  the  free  world's  defense.  The  international 
allocation  of  materials  is  as  necessary  and  logical 
in  this  period  of  supply-demand  unbalance  as  we 
have  found  domestic  allocation  to  be  in  similar 
circumstances.  We  could  not  hope  to  achieve  the 
balanced  military  and  civilian  program  that  we 
are  organizing — in  the  face  of  requirements  run- 
ning from  50  to  100  percent  in  excess  of  supply — 
if  we  allowed  price  competition  in  free  markets 
to  direct  the  distribution  of  steel,  copper,  and 
aluminum.  The  essence  of  our  programing  oper- 
ations under  the  Controlled  Materials  Plan  in  this 
country  is  that  critical  materials  in  short  supply 
shall  not  be  pre-empted  by  the  highest  bidders  or 
move  in  accordance  with  normal  pre-Korean  con- 
sumption patterns.  Rather,  they  are  channeled 
to  users  in  terms  of  relative  essentiality  of  need 
consistent  with  established  mobilization  objec- 
tives.   There  are  just  as  compelling  reasons  for 


using  the  same  criteria  to  direct  the  international 
flow  of  such  key  materials  as  nickel  and  copper. 
We  cannot  afford  waste  in  the  distribution  of  these 
resources,  nor  should  we  confound  our  attempts 
to  prevent  inflation  and  stabilize  purchasing  power 
by  engaging  in  an  auctioneering  approach  to  mate- 
rial flows  in  world  markets. 


Authority  of  International  Materials  Conference 

Recent  criticism  of  the  International  Materials 
Conference  (Imc)  proceeds  upon  the  wholly  er- 
roneous assumption  that  we  have  illegally  signed 
away  our  right  to  secure  our  fair  share  of  the 
scarce  materials  of  the  world  and  that  we  are  being 
short-changed  in  the  division  of  the  supply. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  fact. 

In  truth,  the  International  Materials  Conference 
has  only  the  power  to  recommend — its  decisions 
can  be  carried  out  only  by  full  agreement  of  the 
member  nations — but  it  is  a  tribute  to  its  work 
that  such  agreements  have  usually  been  unanimous. 

Again,  far  from  being  short-changed,  the 
United  States'  allocations  have  regularly  been 
much  larger  than  our  pre-Korea  share  of  the  in- 
ternational supply,  this  being  a  proper  recognition 
of  the  vast  demands  of  our  tremendous  mobiliza- 
tion effort.  Our  current  difficulties  with  copper, 
for  example,  come  not  at  all  from  an  inadequate 
Imc  allocation  but  result  from  our  inability  to  find 
a  seller  who  will  deliver  copper  at  our  present 
ceiling  price. 

Conclusion 

In  conclusion,  I  have  tried  to  make  clear  my 
conviction  that  we  should,  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
examine  with  every  free  nation  ways  and  means  to 
develop  more  arrangements  like  the  steel  for  alu- 
minum and  tin  transaction  recently  concluded 
with  the  British.  In  one  respect  or  another  we 
are  all  "have  nots,"  although  collectively  our  ma- 
terial resources  are  large  enough,  if  wisely  ad- 
ministered, to  meet  our  total  mobilization  require- 
ments. I  believe  we  can  do  more  not  only  with 
the  Atlantic  nations.  There  are  material  re- 
sources in  the  areas  of  the  future  that  only  now 
are  stirring  with  economic  life — in  the  Middle 
East,  in  Africa,  and  in  Asia,  for  example.  In 
many  instances,  their  capacity  to  supply  our  minor 
strategic  imports,  such  as  columbite  and  cobalt, 
constitutes  a  ceiling  over  crucial  military  produc- 
tion in  the  United  States. 

I  see  nothing  that  could  be  called  unstatesman- 
like,  or  even  undesirable  as  a  matter  of  interna- 
tional tactics,  in  bringing  within  the  range  of  com- 
mon discussion  our  needs  and  theirs.  Not  the 
least  among  the  benefits  to  be  derived  by  other 
countries  from  the  conclusions  of  such  mutually 
advantageous  arrangements  with  the  United 
States  would  be  the  realization  by  large  numbers 
of  our  own  people  that  we  are  really  part  of  an 
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international  team — members  of  another  grand 
alliance.  We  are  prone  to  think  only  that  the 
welfare  and  defense  of  other  nations  is  dependent 
upon  our  aid.  The  American  public  often  er- 
roneously tends  to  think  of  American  assistance 
as  a  one-way  street  benefiting  no  one  but  the  recipi- 
ent. Startling  as  it  may  seem,  the  truth  is  that  our 
own  nation  could  not  even  build  its  defenses — even 
the  defenses  of  our  own  border — without  the  aid 
of  the  other  nations  of  the  free  world  which  pro- 
duce the  materials  which  we  lack.  A  recognition 
of  this  principle  and  its  extension  in  operation  will 
accord  to  all  of  the  nations  of  the  free  world  the 
status  of  valued  partners  in  the  most  important 
of  all  international  undertakings.     I  am  confident 


that  we  can  make  substantial  progress  in  this  di- 
rection, using  our  recent  arrangements  with  the 
British  and  the  Canadians  as  an  example  of  what 
can  be  accomplished  in  such  matters. 

I  have  no  fears  about  the  ability  of  the  free 
world  to  maintain  itself  if  it  understands  the 
special  characteristics  of  the  crisis  of  our  times 
and  organizes  its  resources  to  meet  them.  It  will 
take  moral  courage  and  patience  of  a  kind  that 
were  not  called  for  in  the  last  great  war.  It  will 
take  a  willingness  to  recognize  change  and  accom- 
modate to  it.  Above  all,  it  will  take  the  wisdom 
to  act  together  to  build  on  mutual  strengths,  rather 
than  yield  to  the  selfish  urge  to  speculate  for  tem- 
porary advantage  in  dollars  or  in  materials. 


Economic  Developments  in  Western  Germany,  July-December  1951 


by  William  K.  Miller 


The  West  German  economy  in  the  late  months 
of  1951  resumed  the  strong  upward  trend  that 
has  been  characteristic  since  the  currency  reform 
of  June  1948.  After  a  slow  period  in  the  late 
spring  and  summer  months,  which  saw  industrial 
production  dip  well  below  the  postwar  record  of 
April  and  May,  a  pronounced  recovery  took  place 
in  September,  October,  and  November,  and  the 
industrial  production  index  and  other  indicators 
of  economic  activity  reached  new  postwar  highs. 
The  December  slump  in  industrial  production, 
however,  was  more  than  seasonal. 

The  foreign  trade  and  payments  position  of  the 
Federal  Republic  showed  a  pronounced  ameliora- 
tion, especially  in  relation  to  the  rest  of  Western 
Europe.  At  the  beginning  of  April  1951, 
Germany  had  a  cumulative  debit  with  the  Euro- 
pean Payments  Union  (Epu)  of  445  million 
dollars.  This  debit  was  reduced  to  273  million 
dollars  by  July  1,  and  converted  to  a  small  credit 
balance  at  the  end  of  the  year.    The  balance  with 
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For  articles  on  Western  Germany's  economic  situ- 
ation during  1950-51,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  15,  1951, 
p.  100 ;  March  26,  1951,  p.  491 ;  May  7,  1951,  p.  738 ; 
June  11, 1951,  p.  937 ;  and  Aug.  13,  1951,  p.  255.  For 
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Union,  see  Bulletin  of  May  1,  1950,  p.  681.  For 
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Bulletin  of  June  27, 1948,  p.  835,  and  Aug.  1, 1948, 
p.  141.  A  thorough  survey  of  the  postwar  coal  situ- 
ation in  Germany  appeared  in  the  Hicoo  Informa- 
tion Bulletin  for  December  1951. 


the  Western  Hemisphere,  however,  did  not  show 
commensurate  improvement. 

Reports  of  difficulties  in  coal,  steel,  and  other 
raw-material  supplies  persist,  but  these  difficulties 
are  generally  considered  far  less  critical  than  they 
were  several  months  ago.  Agricultural  produc- 
tion reached  record  highs.  There  was  a  moderate 
rise  in  prices  generally,  with  the  basic  materials 
index  remaining  far  above  the  cost  of  living  index, 
and  continuing  to  rise  at  a  more  rapid  rate.  Un- 
employment rose  considerably  during  the  period 
but  showed  no  marked  trend  if  due  allowance  is 
made  for  the  seasonal  factor. 

Economic  recovery  in  West  Berlin,  despite  a 
measurable  improvement  in  the  late  months  of  the 
year,  remained  at  a  level  far  below  that  of  the 
Federal  Republic,  and  unemployment  in  Berlin 
continued  at  a  high  level. 

Industry 

Industrial    production    in   Western    Germany 
reached  a  postwar  record  high  in  November  at  148 
percent  of  the  1936  level.     The  spring  and  early 
summer  months  had  seen  a  slackening  in  the  rise 
of  industrial  activity,  and  then  a  definite  slump.  I 
This  decline  resulted  from  a  variety  of  factors,  j 
including  raw-material  shortages,  reduced  indus- 
trial buying  due  to  high  inventory  positions,  slack- 
ening of  consumer  demand,  conservative  banking  . 
policy,  and  import  restrictions.     At  midyear,  in- 
dustrial production  had  fallen  off  several  points . 
from  the  April-May  postwar  high.    The  slump 
continued  in  August  and  the  index  fell  to  129,  10 
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points  below  the  level  of  April  and  May.  A  sharp 
upturn  began  in  September  and  continued  through 
the  following  2  months,  nearly  duplicating,  at  a 
higher  level,  the  remarkable  gains  made  in  the 
same  months  of  1950.  In  December  the  index 
fell  11  points  to  137  (according  to  preliminary 
figures),  a  slump  considerably  in  excess  of  the 
expected  seasonal  decline,  but  still  stood  9  points 
above  the  index  for  December  1950. 

The  September-November  gains  were  spread 
over  all  types  of  industries.  Decreases  occurred 
in  only  a  few,  and  seasonal  factors  are  important 
in  most  of  these.  Shoes,  leather,  and  optical  and 
precision  instruments  were  among  the  leaders. 
In  addition,  coal,  iron  ore  and  other  metal  mining, 
iron  and  steel,  stones  and  earths,  potash  and  salt 
mining,  steel  construction,  machinery,  glass,  elec- 
trical equipment,  crude  oil,  chemicals,  electricity, 
gas,  ceramics,  paper,  and  textiles  reached  postwar 
highs.  Light  metal  production  was  down  sub- 
stantially, but  this  was  due  to  a  shortage  of 
electric  power  at  some  of  the  facilities  that  operate 
at  a  high  level  only  during  the  warmer  months. 

The  coal  shortage,  which  was  serious  in  the  early 
months  of  the  year,  eased  considerably,  as  a  result, 
primarily,  of  increasing  production  and  sub- 
stantial imports  from  the  United  States.  Coal 
production,  which  had  reached  a  low  daily  average 
for  the  year  at  373,000  tons  in  September,  main- 
tained its  expected  seasonal  rise  and  reached  a 
level  of  almost  400,000  tons  per  working  day  in 
November  and  a  total  of  somewhat  over  10  million 
tons  for  the  month.  This  level  compares  with  a 
daily  average  of  384,000  tons  in  1936,  which  is 
considered  a  normal  prewar  year ;  the  record  high 
of  448,000  in  1938;  and  averages  of  284,000  for 
1948,  338,000  in  1949,  and  365,000  in  1950.  Coal 
expoi'ts  for  the  third  quarter  were  6.14  million 
tons,  including  the  Saar  exchange  of  about  900,000 
tons,  and  the  quota  established  by  the  Inter- 
national Authority  for  the  Ruhr  for  the  fourth 
quarter  was  5.1  million  tons,  excluding  the  Saar 
exchange.  This  figure  was  agreed  upon  by  the 
German  Government  with  the  other  members  of 
the  Authority,  and  there  was  also  agreement  on 
quotas  of  5  million  tons  for  the  first  quarter  of 
1952,  and  5  million  tons  plus  15  percent  of  produc- 
tion over  395,000  tons  a  day  for  the  second  quarter. 
Imports  for  the  third  quarter  of  1951  reached  the 
unusually  high  level  of  2.6  million  tons,  primarily 
because  of  shipments  of  1.3  million  tons  from  the 
United  States,  and  were  running  considerably 
higher  during  the  fourth  quarter.  Coal  stocks 
apparently  were  increasing  somewhat  but  were 
still  at  levels  far  below  normal  at  the  year's  end. 

The  Ruhr  Authority,  in  November,  considered 
the  new  export  prices  for  German  coal,  along  with 
the  question  of  export  quotas,  and  agreed  to  accept 
the  new  price  schedules  retroactive  to  July  1, 1951. 

With  increased  coal  availability,  iron  and  steel 
production  rose  to  postwar  record  levels;  crude 
steel  production  of  1,256,500  tons  in  October  ap- 
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proached  rated  capacity.  Crude  steel  production, 
including  castings,  totaled  13.5  million  tons  for 
the  year  and  maintained  an  annual  rate  of  over 
14  million  tons  during  the  last  half.1  Output  of 
finished  steel  reached  corresponding  levels. 

A  significant  part  of  the  increased  production 
of  iron  and  steel  was  attributable  to  imported  coal 
from  the  United  States :  over  300,000  tons  of  pig 
iron  and  250,000  tons  of  crude  steel  in  the  month 
of  October. 

The  scrap  shortage  continues  to  be  an  important 
problem  for  the  steel  industry  in  Germany,  as  it  is 
elsewhere.  The  fuel  problem,  however,  is  now 
primarily  one  of  cost  rather  than  availability. 
Because  of  the  higher  cost  of  imported  fuel  as  well 
as  other  increased  production  costs,  an  increase  in 
the  basic  price  of  steel  of  DM  37  per  ton  was 
permitted.  The  steel  order  book  continued  to 
stand  at  a  very  high  level. 

A  control  ordinance  issued  in  May  1951  for  the 
purpose  of  regulating  the  distribution  and  use  of 
nonferrous  metals  is  having  noticeable  effects. 
The  supply  situation  in  metals  generally  was  con- 
siderably easier  in  August  and  September,  though 
nickel  and  electrolytic  copper  remained  very  tight 
and  primary  aluminum,  copper  and  zinc  fairly 
short.  Resmelt  aluminum  and  brass  were  abun- 
dant. 

Progress  in  the  chemical  industries  was  erratic, 
apparently  because  of  shortages  in  raw  materials 
such  as  rock  phosphate,  phosphorus,  phosphorous 
trichloride,  sulphur,  casein,  kogasin,  phenol, 
sodium  chlorate,  and  potassium  permanganate. 
However,  chemicals  reached  a  new  postwar  high 
in  November. 

Electric-power  supplies  decreased  to  subnormal 
levels  in  September  and  October,  as  a  result  of  low 
water  storage  levels  at  the  hydroelectric  facilities 
and  inadequate  coal  supplies.  This  led  to  con- 
sumption restrictions  in  North  Rhine-Westphalia 
early  in  October  and  general  restrictions  decreed 
by  the  Federal  Ministry  of  Economics  for  all 
Laender  later  in  the  month.  The  situation  im- 
proved considerably  in  November,  but  restrictions 
continued  in  effect. 

Railway  freight  car  demands  rose  sharply  in  the 
last  part  of  September,  in  response  to  harvest  re- 
quirements, and  remained  at  a  level  of  about  72,000 
cars  per  working  day  until  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber, when  they  resumed  a  more  normal  rate.  The 
Bundesbahn  was  able  to  meet  about  90  percent  of 
peak  demands.  An  increase  in  railway  rates  was 
approved  by  the  Bundesrat  and  became  effective 
October  15,  1951.  The  average  increase  in  pas- 
senger rates  was  about  5  percent,  and  increase  in 
freight  tariffs  ranged  from  15  to  25  percent.    If 

1  The  limitation  on  steel  production  under  the  agree- 
ment concerning  industrial  controls  of  April  3,  1951,  is 
11.1  million  tons  a  year,  but  the  agreement  provides  that 
the  High  Commission  will  allow  crude  steel  to  be  produced 
outside  the  foregoing  limitation  where  this  will  facilitate 
the  defense  effort. 
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present  price  levels  remain  stationary,  the  new 
rates  should  make  it  possible  for  the  German  rail- 
ways to  pay  their  own  way  in  1952,  although  the 
past  year  will  show  a  substantial  deficit. 

Insufficient  investment  capital  for  the  basic  in- 
dustries has  been  a  primary  bottleneck  to  indus- 
trial expansion.  To  alleviate  this  situation,  the 
Federal  Parliament  passed  a  law  in  December  to 
provide  funds  for  rehabilitation  and  moderniza- 
tion of  plants  in  these  industries.  A  DM  1  billion 
fund  is  to  be  established  through  compulsory  loans 
from  income  of  other  industries.  The  firms  levied 
upon  are  entitled  to  receive  securities  of  the  bene- 
ficiary firms. 

Agriculture 

Estimates  of  the  1951  harvests  indicate  record 
levels  for  Western  Germany.  For  the  year,  West- 
ern Germany  produced  a  greater  portion  of  its 
own  food  than  at  any  time  since  the  war,  although 
very  substantial  imports  of  course  were  still  re- 
quired. Grain  crops  were  excellent,  sugar  beets 
at  a  new  high,  and  the  potato  crop  the  second 
largest  on  record.  Vegetable  oil  crops  also  were 
up.  Good  crops,  combined  with  heavy  import  de- 
liveries, increased  reserve  stocks  of  basic  food  com- 
modities substantially  in  the  closing  months.  The 
supply  of  all  types  of  foods  was  relatively  good. 

Labor 

Unemployment  rose  considerably  between  July  1 
and  December  31, 1951,  largely  because  of  the  sea- 
sonal factor.  The  increase  in  the  winter  months 
is,  of  course,  due  for  the  most  part  to  decreased 
activity  in  outdoor  industries,  such  as  construction 
and  building  materials,  and  in  agriculture.  Em- 
ployment of  wage  and  salary  earners  reached  a 
new  postwar  high  of  14,884,500  at  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, an  increase  of  450,000  over  the  correspond- 
ing date  for  1950.  During  October  registered 
unemployment  reached  a  new  low  for  over  2  years 
at  about  1,215,000.  The  decrease  in  unemployed 
from  July  through  October  was  less  marked  than 
during  the  same  period  of  the  previous  year,  how- 
ever, and  the  increase  in  the  closing  months,  par- 
ticularly December,  was  rather  sharp.  Registered 
unemployment  reached  1,653,000  at  the  end  of  the 
year. 

A  notable  occurrence  of  the  period  was  a  4-week 
work  stoppage  in  the  Hesse  metal  industries,  the 
longest  and  largest  strike  in  postwar  Germany. 
The  walk-out  was  terminated  in  September  by 
management-union  acceptance  of  a  mediation  pro- 
posal. The  strike  had  been  considered  a  test  of 
strength  by  union  and  employers,  transcending  in 
importance  the  confines  of  Hesse.  The  union  had 
announced  that  any  gains  achieved  would  be  used 
as  a  basis  for  fulfillment  of  wage  demands  in  the 
metal  industry  in  other  areas.  Shortly  afterward, 
700,000  metal  workers  in  North  Rhine-Westphalia 


achieved  increases,  and  the  metal  workers  of 
Rhineland-Palatinate  and  Bremen  were  soon  to 
follow.  Building  workers  throughout  the  Federal 
Republic  also  obtained  an  increase  in  their  basic 
wage. 

Foreign  Trade  and  Payments 

Improvement  of  the  foreign  trade  and  payments 
position  of  the  Federal  Republic  was  pronounced, 
especially  as  regards  the  Epu.  As  of  April  1, 1951, 
the  Federal  Republic  had  a  cumulative  debit  with 
Epu  of  445  million  dollars,  far  in  excess  of  her 
quota.  As  a  result  of  restrictive  measures  re- 
lating to  imports,  Germany  began  running  a 
steady  surplus  in  trade  with  other  Epu  members 
and  reduced  the  debit  to  273  million  dollars  by 
July  1.  This  trend  continued  in  the  following 
months,  and  in  November  a  small  credit  balance 
was  achieved.  A  cumulative  surplus  of  43  million 
dollars  existed  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Import 
restrictions  applying  to  a  wide  variety  of  com- 
modities were  liberalized  as  of  January  1,  1952, 
in  compliance  with  recommendation  by  the  Or- 
ganization for  European  Economic  Cooperation 
(Oeec). 

The  improvement  in  the  over-all  foreign  trade 
balance,  while  by  no  means  commensurate  with 
the  improvements  in  the  Epu  position,  was  very 
satisfactory.  As  measured  by  value,  both  exports 
and  imports  increased  markedly  during  the  pe- 
riod, and  both  reach  postwar  records  in  September, 
when  exports  were  325  million  dollars  and  imports 
375  million  dollars.  The  official  figures  for  Octo- 
ber and  November  showed  considerably  decreased 
totals  for  both  exports  and  imports,  but  exports 
again  reached  a  new  high  in  the  reported  Decem- 
ber total  of  377  million  dollars.  For  the  6-month 
period  as  a  whole,  there  was  a  slight  export  bal- 
ance amounting  to  about  60  million  dollars.  This 
compares  with  an  export  balance  of  over  300  mil- 
lion dollars  with  Epu.  Trade  with  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  with  the  United  States  continued 
to  show  substantial  import  balances.  In  view  of 
changes  in  the  terms  of  trade,  exports  on  a  volume 
basis  receded  somewhat  from  previous  levels,  but 
the  September  volume  of  imports  was  a  new  high. 

The  principal  reason  for  the  large  and  sudden 
increase  in  September  imports  was  the  revision  of 
the  tariff  system  effective  October  1,  1951.  The 
new  tariffs  are  ad  valorem  rather  than  being  based 
on  standards  of  quantity  and  weight  and  are  gen- 
erally higher  than  the  old.  Importers  made  a 
marked  effort,  therefore,  to  use  outstanding  li- 
censes on  commodities  for  quick  delivery.  Sea- 
sonal imports  of  grain  and  other  agricultural 
products  and  heavy  imports  of  coal  from  the 
United  States  also  contributed  to  the  increase. 

A  new  system  for  reporting  exports,  which  be- 
came effective  October  1,  1951,  probably  under- 
valued exports  for  October  and  November.  The 
high  figure  for  December,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
partially  due  to  the  statistical  lag,  making  up  much 
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of  the  deficit  in  the  reported  totals  for  the  pre- 
vious two  months.  Import  figures  were  not  af- 
fected by  the  new  system. 

Prices 

Prices  generally  remained  level  or  moved  down- 
ward somewhat  during  the  third  quarter,  but  re- 
sumed an  upward  trend  in  the  last  3  months  of 
the  year.  The  cost-of-living  index  rose  only  three 
points  over  the  6-month  period,  from  167  to  170 
(1938  =  100),  but  the  basic  materials  index  con- 
tinued the  rapid  rise  that  has  been  in  evidence 
since  the  invasion  of  Korea,  climbing  from  247  to 
262,  and  the  industrial  products  index  climbed 
from  221  to  228.  All  of  the  closing  figures  were 
highs  for  the  period  since  the  currency  reform, 
though  the  cost  of  living  index  is  still  approxi- 
mately equal  to  the  levels  of  the  winter  of  1948-49. 

Finance 

The  volume  of  money  continued  to  increase  at 
a  steady  rate,  as  it  has  nearly  every  month  since 
the  currency  reform.  The  total  volume  of  money, 
including  currency  in  circulation  and  all  types 
of  bank  deposits,  was  slightly  over  DM  33  billion 
(or  7.85  billion  dollars)  as  of  October  31,  1951, 
an  increase  of  DM  1.5  billion  since  June  30.  The 
greater  volume  of  currency  in  circulation,  sight 
deposits  at  commercial  banks,  and  savings  deposits 
accounted  for  the  increase.  The  expansion  of  the 
volume  of  money,  however,  was  little  more  than 
commensurate  with  the  general  increase  of  prices, 
and  relatively  tight  credit  policies  continued  to 
prevail. 

Federal  Government  receipts  continued  to  run 
somewhat  short  of  expenditures  in  July  and 
August,  but  exceeded  expenditures  in  September. 
This  was  a  temporary  phenomenon,  due  largely 
to  payment  of  quarterly  corporate  tax  install- 
ments, and  there  was  again  a  deficit  in  October. 
The  trend  of  Federal  Government  receipts  was 
markedly  upward,  however,  a  result  primarily  of 
increased  return  from  the  turn-over  tax,  the 
October  increase  in  the  corporate  tax,  and  in- 
creased receipts  from  the  corporate  tax  due  to 
increased  industrial  activity.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment introduced  special  luxury  tax  proposals 
in  an  effort  to  find  further  sources  of  revenue,  but 
these  proposals  were  considered  politically  dead 
at  year's  end. 

The  value  of  the  Deutschemark  in  the  free  mar- 
ket fluctuated,  moving  from  $0,219  as  of  June  30, 
1951  (Swiss  free  market)  to  $0,201  on  September 
30,  and  was  around  $0.21  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
The  official  rate  throughout  the  period  was  ap- 
proximately $0,238. 

Berlin 

The  industrial  production  index  for  West  Ber- 
lin fluctuated  during  the  period,  with  a  low  of 


41  (1936  =  100)  for  August  and  a  high  of  51  for 
November.  Although  there  was  evidence  of  an  up- 
ward trend,  the  November  figure  representing  a 
seven  point  increase  over  the  figure  for  June,  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  activity  remained  far  be- 
low levels  achieved  in  the  Federal  Republic,  and 
unemployment  continued  to  be  a  serious  problem. 
The  total  number  of  registered  unemployed  de- 
creased from  292,000  to  277,000  between  July  and 
December,  but  this  apparent  improvement  was, 
due  largely,  if  not  entirely,  to  the  removal  from 
the  rolls  during  the  period  of  several  thousand 
persons  who  had  registered  as  unemployed  but  are 
no  longer  seeking  work.  The  number  of  employed 
rose  somewhat  during  the  autumn  months,  but  fell 
in  December,  presumably  because  of  seasonal  fac- 
tors, and  stood  at  896,000  (including  self-em- 
ployed) at  the  end  of  the  year.  This  represents 
a  small  improvement  over  December  1950.  The 
registered  unemployed  still  constitute  around  24 
percent  of  the  total  labor  force,  however,  or  about 
27  percent  if  the  calculation  is  based  on  the  wage 
and  salary  earning  labor  force. 

A  negative  balance  in  West  Berlin's  current  ex- 
ternal commodity  trade  continued,  despite  evi- 
dences of  some  reduction  in  the  monthly  debit 
balances.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  this  trade  is 
with  the  Federal  Republic.  Trade  with  foreign 
countries  showed  consistent  credit  balances,  though 
these  were  generally  less  than  10  percent  of  over- 
all debit  figures. 

Berlin's  second  postwar  Industry  Fair  was  held 
during  October,  with  results  that  were  generally 
considered  satisfactory.  There  were  778,000  visi- 
tors to  the  2-week  exhibition,  including  30,000 
from  West  Germany  and  4,500  from  foreign 
countries. 

•  Mr.  Miller,  author  of  the  above  article,  is  an 
economist  in  the  Office  of  German  Affairs. 


Letters  of  Credence 

Austria 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Austria, 
Max  Loewenthal-Chlumecky,  presented  his  cre- 
dentials to  the  President  on  February  13.  For 
text  of  the  Ambassador's  remarks  and  the  Presi- 
dent's reply,  see  Department  of  State  press  release 
112  of  February  13. 

Philippines 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  the  Philip- 
pines, Carlos  P.  Romulo,  presented  his  credentials 
to  the  President  on  February  15.  For  text  of  the 
Ambassador's  remarks  and  the  President's  reply, 
see  Department  of  State  press  release  116  of 
February  15. 


February  25,  1952 
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Greek-Turkish  Protocol  to  NATO 
Enters  Into  Force 

|  Released  to  the  press  February  15] 

On  February  15,  1952,  the  protocol  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  on  the  accession  of  Greece  and 
Turkey,  which  was  opened  for  signature  at  London 
on  October  17, 1951,  came  into  force.1  Article  III 
of  the  protocol  provides  that  it  shall  enter  into 
force  when  each  of  the  parties  to  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Treaty  has  notified  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  its  acceptance  thereof.  Notifica- 
tions of  acceptance  of  the  protocol  were  received 
by  the  United  States  Government  on  the  following 
dates : 

Belgium February  14,  1952 

Canada January    21,    1952 

Denmark February  2,  1952 

France February    14,   1952 

Iceland January  29, 1952 

Italy February  15,  1952 

Luxembourg February  5, 1952 

Netherlands February  7,  1952 

Norway January    24,    1952 

Portugal February  8,  1952 

United  Kingdom December  6,  1951 

United  States February  11,  1952 

Acting  under  the  provisions  of  article  I  of  the 
protocol,  the  United  States  Government,  on  behalf 
of  all  the  parties  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  is 
communicating  to  the  Government  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Greece  and  to  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  Turkey  an  invitation  to  accede  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty.  Article  I  of  the  protocol  further 
provides  that  the  Kingdom  of  Greece  and  the  Re- 
public of  Turkey  shall  each  become  a  party  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  on  the  date  when  it  deposits 
its  instrument  of  accession  with  the  Government 
of  the  United  States. 


VOA  Equips  Broadcasting  Ship 

[Released  to  the  press  February  llf] 

The  Voice  of  America  will  unveil  the  first  sea- 
going radio  broadcasting  station  with  the  commis- 
sioning on  February  15  of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
Cutter  Courier  at  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company's 
Hoboken,  N.J.,  shipyard. 

Members  of  Congress,  the  Treasury  and  State 
Departments,  and  Coast  Guard  will  participate  in 
commissioning  ceremonies  on  the  Courier  flight 
deck  beginning  at  2  p.m. 

After  a  shake-down  cruise  in  the  Caribbean  and 
a  period  of  testing,  the  Courier  will  be  put  into 
operation  as  a  floating  relay  base  for  Voice  of 
America  broadcasts  beamed  to  listeners  behind  the 


1  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Oct  22,  1951,  p.  651. 
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Iron  Curtain.  Wilson  Compton,  new  head  of  the 
International  Information  Administration,  which 
operates  the  Voice  of  America,  said  the  ship, 
equipped  with  powerful  medium-wave  and  short- 
wave transmitters,  is  "designed  to  provide  another 
electronic  weapon  for  combating  Soviet  jamming 
and  to  enable  the  Voice  of  America  to  cover  areas 
beyond  the  reach  of  present  broadcasts." 

The  transmitting  equipment  is  the  most  power- 
ful of  its  kind  ever  installed  on  a  ship.  It  consists 
of  one  150  kw  medium- wave  transmitter  (three 
times  the  power  of  the  largest  American  broad- 
casting station),  two  35  kw  short-wave  transmit- 
ters and  supporting  communications  equipment. 
It  will  pick  up  Voice  of  America  signals  trans- 
mitted from  Stateside  facilities  and  beam  them 
directly  into  target  countries. 

Commanded  by  Capt.  Oscar  C.  B.  Wev, 
U.S.C.G.,  the  5800-ton,  338-foot  vessel  will  be 
manned  by  a  Coast  Guard  crew  of  80,  including  10 
officers  trained  in  radio.  Voice  of  America  engi- 
neers will  supervise  the  operation  of  the  transmit- 
ting equipment. 

Although  capable  of  broadcasting  from  the  open 
sea,  the  Courier  is  scheduled  to  operate  while 
anchored  at  undisclosed  locations.  It  may  use 
either  land-based  antenna  or  antenna  supported 
by  a  captive  barrage  balloon  filled  with  helium. 
The  ship  will  carry  a  supply  of  balloons,  69  by  35 
feet  in  size,  and  150,000  cubic  feet  of  helium.  A 
winch  under  the  flight  deck  will  spool  the  balloon 
cables  in  and  out. 

The  floating  transmitter  was  developed  under 
a  project  known  as  "Operation  Vagabond,"  which 
was  approved  by  the  President  and  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and  announced  by  the  Department 
of  State  in  April  of  1951.  Congress  is  being  asked 
to  authorize  funds  for  additional  seagoing  trans- 
mitters of  similar  design.  The  project  was  de- 
veloped to  provide  maximum  mobility  and  24-hour, 
all-weather  operation.  The  ability  of  the  vessel 
to  shift  operational  areas  as  required  and  to  re- 
main in  one  place  as  long  as  needed  is  expected 
to  open  new  listening  areas  to  the  Voice  of 
America  and  provide  new  problems  for  the  Soviet 
jamming  apparatus. 

The  seagoing  relay  base  also  will  enable  the 
Voice  of  America  to  cope  with  changing  political 
conditions  by  shifting  the  vessel  to  critical  areas 
as  needed. 

The  ship  will  be  used  to  relay,  rather  than 
originate,  programs  although  it  is  equipped  with 
a  small  studio  and  control  center  should  program 
announcements  or  originations  become  required. 
One  hold  of  the  vessel  contains  diesel  engines 
capable  of  generating  1,500,000  watts  of  electrical 
power  for  the  radio  equipment. 

The  diesel-powered  ship  is  a  former  Navy  cargo 
vessel  owned  by  the  Maritime  Administration.  It 
was  demothballed  and  transferred  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  will  be  transferred  to  the  Coast 
Guard  when  commissioned. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


U.S.  Delegations  to  International  Conferences 


North  Atlantic  Council 

On  February  12,  the  Department  of  State  an- 
nounced that  the  United  States  delegation  to  the 
ninth  session  of  the  North  Atlantic  Council  which 
will  convene  at  Lisbon,  Portugal,  on  February 
20,  1952,  is  as  follows : 

United  States  Representative 

Dean  Aeheson,  Secretary  of  State 

John  W.  Snyder,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

Robert  A.  Lovett,  Secretary  of  Defense 

W.  Averell  Harrinian,  Director  for  Mutual  Security 

Deputy  United  States  Representative 

Charles  M.  Spofford,  Chairman,  North  Atlantic  Council 
Deputies 

Advisers 

Omar  N.  Bradley,  General  of  the  Army,  Chairman,  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff 

David  K.  E.  Bruce,  American  Ambassador  to  France 

Henry  A.  Byroade,  Director,  Bureau  of  German  Affairs, 
Department  of  State 

William  H.  Draper,  Jr.,  United  States  Special  Repre- 
sentative in  Europe 

Lincoln  MaeVeagh,  American  Ambassador  to  Portugal 

John  J.  McCloy,  United  States  High  Commissioner  for 
Germany 

Frank  C.  Nash,  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
International  Security  Affairs 

Andrew  N.  Overby,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

George  W.  Perkins,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Euro- 
pean Affairs 

Members 

Theodore  C.  Achilles,  Deputy  to  Mr.  Spofford 

Robert  G.  Barnes,  Department  of  State 

Lucius  D.  Battle,  Department  of  State 

Royden  E.  Beebe,  Jr.,  Colonel,  U.S.A.F.,  Office,  Secretary 

of  Defense 
N.  A.  Bogdan,  Staff,  U.S.  Deputy,  London 
Charles  H.  Bonesteel,  III,  Staff,  U.  S.  Deputy,  London 
Ralph  Burton,  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
Chester    V.    Clifton,    Colonel,    U.S.A.,    Aide    to    General 

Bradley 
Thomas   L.    Crystal,    Colonel,   U.S.A.,   Assistant   to   Mr. 

Draper 


Arthur   C.    Davis,   Vice   Admiral,   U.S.N.,   U.S.    Deputy, 

Standing  Group 
Edmund  J.  Dorsz,  Bureau  of  Near  Eastern  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  State 
Stanley  W.  Dzubian,  Lt.  Colonel,  U.S.A.,  Office,  Secretary 

of  Defense 
Daniel  K.  Edwards,  Staff,  U.S.  Deputy,  London 
C.  Burke  Elbrick,  Staff,  U.S.  Deputy,  London 
Sidney  H.  Fine,  Assistant  to  Mr.  Draper 
William  J.  Galloway,  Staff,  U.S.  Deputy,  London 
C.  Dillon  Glendinning,  Treasury  Department 
John  Hulley,  Mutual  Security  Agency 
William  T.  Ketcham,  Jr.,  Staff,  U.S.  Deputy,  London 
Helen  P.  Kirkpatrick,  Bureau  of  European  Affairs,  De- 
partment of  State 
Ridgway  B.  Knight,  Coordinator,  Department  of  State 
Perry  Laukhuff,  Bureau  of  German  Affairs,  Department 

of  State 
George  A.  Lincoln,  Colonel,  U.S.A.,  Assistant  to  Mr.  Harri 

man 
Douglas  MacArthur,  II,  Political  Adviser  to  Shape 
Edwin  M.  Martin,  Bureau  of  European  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  State 
Willis    S.    Mathews,    Colonel,    U.S.A.,    Aide    to    General 

Bradley 
Alfred  R.  Matter,  Captain,  U.S.N.,   Office,  Secretary  of 

Defense 
William  T.  Nunley,  Bureau  of  European  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  State 
William  D.  Pawley,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 

Defense 
Carey  A.  Randall,  Colonel,  U.S.M.C,  Aide  to  Mr.  Lovett 
Jacques  J.  Reinstein,  Bureau  of  German  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  State 
Alvin  C.  Roseman,  Mutual  Security  Agency 
Henry  Tasca,  Mutual  Security  Agency,  Paris 
William  N.  Tomlinson,  Treasury  Representative,  Paris 
Laurence  C.  Vass,  Bureau  of  European  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  State 
George  H.  Willis,  Treasury  Department 
James  E.  Wood,  Treasury  Department 
Jerauld   Wright,   Vice   Admiral,    U.S.N.,    U.S.   Member, 
Standing  Group 

Executive  Secretary 

Harold  G.  Kissick 

Assistant  Executive  Secretaries 

Robert  E.  Read 
Livingston  D.  Watrous 
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Movement  of  Migrants  From  Europe 

On  February  12  the  Department  of  State  an- 
nounced that  the  President  had  appointed  George 
L.  Warren,  Adviser  on  Refugees  and  Displaced 
Persons,  as  United  States  representative  on  the 
Provisional  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  the 
Movement  of  Migrants  from  Europe. 

Mr.  Warren  will  be  assisted  at  the  second  ses- 
sion of  the  Provisional  Committee,  which  will 
convene  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  on  February  18, 
1952  by  the  following  advisers : 

Donald  C.  Blaisdell,  United  States  representative  for 
Specialized  Agency  Affairs,  Geneva,  Switzerland 

Michael  A.  Farrell,  chief,  Displaced  Persons  Branch,  Of- 
fice of  the  United  States  High  Commissioner  for 
Austria,  Vienna 

Guy  J.  Swope,  chief,  Displaced  Populations  Division,  Of- 
fice of  the  United  States  High  Commissioner  for 
Germany,  Frankfort 

John  Z.  Williams,  assistant  chief,  Displaced  Populations 
Division,  Office  of  the  United  States  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Germany,  Frankfort 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  U.S.  Government,  the 
Belgian  Government  convened  a  Conference  on 
Migration  (Brussels,  November  26-December  5, 
1951)  to  enable  interested  governments  to  con- 
sider plans  for  the  establishment  of  international 
machinery  to  facilitate  the  movement  of  European 
migrants  to  overseas  countries  of  resettlement. 
By  a  resolution  adopted  on  December  5,  1951,  the 
Conference  established  the  Provisional  Intergov- 
ernmental Committee  for  the  Movement  of  Mi- 
grants from  Europe.1  The  Provisional  Commit- 
tee held  its  initial  organizational  session  at  Brus- 
sels December  6-8,  1951. 

At  its  second  session,  the  Provisional  Committee 
will  elect  a  director,  appoint  external  auditors, 
review  a  progress  report  and  plan  of  operations  to 
be  submitted  by  its  directorate,  consider  the  estab- 
lishment of  relations  with  other  organizations 
performing  services  in  the  field  of  migration  and 
on  behalf  of  refugees,  and  take  any  other  actions 
that  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  facilitate  the 
movement  of  migrants  and  refugees. 


Primary  Nickel  Allocation 

The  Manganese-Nickel-Cobalt  Committee  of 
the  International  Materials  Conference  on  Feb- 
ruary 4  announced  establishment  of  a  plan  of  dis- 
tribution of  primary  nickel  for  the  first  quarter 
of  1952.2 


1  For  an  article  written  by  Mr.  Warren  on  the  Brussels 
Conference  and  Provisional  Committee  meeting,  see 
Bulletin  of  Feb.  4, 1952,  p.  169. 

2  For  table  of  allocations,  see  Imc  press  release  of 
Feb.  4. 


All  of  the  11  governments  represented  on  the 
Committee  have  given  notice  of  their  acceptance 
of  the  allocation.  The  member  countries  are 
Belgium  (for  Benelux),  Brazil,  Canada,  Cuba, 
France,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  India, 
Norway,  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  United  States. 

The  Committee's  recommendations  have  been 
forwarded  to  all  interested  governments  for  im- 
mediate implementation. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  an  arrangement  was 
announced  on  December  27,  1951,  concerning  ex- 
port sales  and  import  purchases  of  nickel  for  the 
month  of  January.  This  enabled  producers  to 
continue  their  sales  while  the  first  quarter  alloca- 
tion scheme  was  still  under  review.  The  interim 
arrangement  for  January  is  now  absorbed  by  the 
present  plan  of  distribution  for  the  first  quarter 
of  1952. 

This  plan,  like  the  January  arrangement,  ap- 
plies to  all  marketable  forms  of  primary  nickel, 
including  the  ferro-nickel  and  nickel  cast  iron 
produced  from  New  Caledonian  ores,  as  well  as 
the  sintered  oxide  (matte)  exported  from  Can- 
ada to  the  United  States.  These  three  products 
were  not  under  allocation  in  the  fourth  quarter 
of  1951.  On  the  other  hand,  nickel  salts,  which 
were  previously  allocated,  are  now  excluded  from 
Imc  distribution.  This  was  done  largely  to  avoid 
the  complications  which  arose  from  the  fact  that, 
in  some  countries,  salts  are  manufactured  from 
forms  of  primary  nickel,  while,  in  others,  salts 
are  manufactured  directly  from  refinery  residues 
and  scrap  materials. 

The  availability  of  primary  nickel  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1952  is  estimated  at  33,583  metric  tons. 
This  figure  is  not  comparable  to  the  production 
estimate  of  31,500  tons  on  which  the  fourth  quar- 
ter allocation  had  been  based,  since  the  products 
under  allocation  are  not  the  same. 

Production  is  far  from  meeting  requirements, 
and  all  efforts  are  being  made  to  increase  it.  The 
Nicaro  mines  in  Cuba  are  resuming  production, 
and  their  estimated  output  for  the  first  quarter  of 
1952  is  included  in  the  present  allocation;  the 
yield  from  the  French  mines  in  New  Caledonia  is 
expected  to  rise  substantially  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  year.  Also,  the  Committee  is  now  study- 
ing methods  of  encouraging  the  expansion  of 
marginal  mine  production. 

In  establishing  the  present  plan  of  distribution, 
the  Committee  has  recognized  a  measure  of  prior- 
ity for  defense  requirements  and  has  allowed  at 
the  same  time,  a  minimum  supply  of  nickel  for 
essential  civilian  consumption  in  order  to  insure 
the  stability  of  the  economies  of  the  Free  World 
countries. 

The  Committee  is  giving  full  consideration  to 
the  problem  of  continuing  exports  of  semimanu- 
factured products  to  countries  whose  industries 
are  dependent  upon  the  import  of  such  products. 
Countries  participating  in  the  present  alloca- 
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tion  have  been  asked  to  take  all  necessary  measures 
to  eliminate  nonessential  uses  of  nickel.  The  Com- 
mittee intends  to  send  a  separate  report  to  inter- 
ested governments  on  the  conservation  of  nickel 
and  cobalt,  including  the  use  of  nickel  for  coinage. 
Governments  will  be  requested  to  supply  full  in- 
formation on  the  steps  they  are  taking  to  econo- 
mize in  the  use  of  these  metals. 


Sixth  International  Grassland 
Congress  To  Be  Held  in  August 

The  Departments  of  State  and  Agriculture  and 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the 
United  Nations  (Fao)  jointly  announced  on  Janu- 
ary 22  that  the  Sixth  International  Grassland 
Congress  will  be  held  August  17-23,  1952  at 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  State  College,  Pa., 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment and  Fao. 

The  Congress  will  provide  an  opportunity  for 
scientists  and  technicians  from  various  parts  of 
the  world  to  exchange  information  concerning 
the  production,  improvement,  management,  and 
use  of  grassland.  It  is  expected  that,  by  focusing 
attention  on  grassland  matters,  the  Congress  will 
provide  the  participating  countries  with  increased 
means  for  developing  more  balanced  agricultural 
economies  and  will  lead  to  the  more  effective  pro- 
duction of  livestock  products — especially  meat 
and  milk — and  other  food  supplies,  higher  levels 
of  nutrition,  and  better  methods  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  land  and  water  resources. 

The  agencies  in  the  United  States  which  are 
cooperating  in  making  arrangements  for  the 
Congress  are  the  Department  of  State,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Mutual  Security  Agency,  the  land  grant  colleges 
and  universities,  and  interested  national  trade 
organizations  and  societies. 

Approximately  65  countries  have  been  invited 
by  the  U.  S.  Government  to  participate  in  the 
Congress. 

The  program  for  the  Congress,  which  has  been 
developed  by  the  Organizing  Committee,  provides 
for  the  holding  of  sectional  meetings  to  discuss 
various  major  topics  relating  to  grassland.  The 
topics  selected  are  (1)  genetics  and  breeding, 
(2)  improvement  and  management  of  pastures, 
meadows,  and  turf,  (3)  improvement  and  man- 
agement of  range  lands,  (4)  ecology  and  physi- 
ology of  grasslands,  (5)  soil  management  and 
fertilization,  (6)  seed  production  and  distribu- 
tion, (7)  soil  and  water  conservation,  (8)  harvest- 
ing and  preservation  of  forage,  (9)  use  of  forage 
in  livestock  feeding,  (10)  machinery,  (11)  experi- 
mental procedures  in  grassland  research,  and  (12) 
improvement  and  management  of  tropical  grass- 
lands. 


All  inquiries  and  correspondence  regarding  the 
Congress  should  be  addressed  to  W.  R.  Chapline, 
executive  secretary,  Organizing  Committee,  Sixth 
International  Grassland  Congress,  Department  of 
State,  Room  1049,  1778  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  N.W., 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 

All  of  the  previous  grassland  congresses  have 
been  held  in  Europe.  The  first  was  held  in  Ger- 
many in  1927,  the  second  in  Sweden  and  Denmark 
in  1930,  the  third  in  Switzerland  in  1934,  the 
fourth  in  Great  Britain  in  1937,  and  the  fifth  in 
the  Netherlands  in  1949.  The  United  States  was 
represented  for  the  first  time  at  the  1937  Congress 
and  again  sent  representatives  to  the  Fifth  Con- 
gress in  the  Netherlands  in  1949.  The  Fifth 
Congress  voted  to  hold  the  Sixth  Congress  in  the 
United  States. 


Current  Legislation  on  Foreign  Policy 

*! 
Thirteenth  Report  to  Congress  of  the  Economic  Coopera- 
tion  Administration.      Supplement.     82d   Cong.,   1st 

sess.    94  pp. 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and  Power  Project.    Message  from 

the  President  of  the  United  States.    H.  Doc.  337,  82d 

Cong.,  2d  sess.    7  pp. 
Proposed  Supplemental  Appropriation  for  the  Department 

of  State.    Communication  from  the  President  of  the 

United  States.    H.  Doc.  343,  82d  Cong.,  2d  sess.    2  pp. 
Owners  of  Certain  Finnish  Sailing  Vessels.    S.  Rept.  1132, 

82d  Cong.,  2d  sess.     [To  accompany  S.  Res.  34]  7  pp. 
Investigating  the  Administration  of  the  Trading  With  the 

Enemy  Act  Since  December  18,  1941.     S.  Rept.  1135, 

82d   Cong.,  2d  sess.      [To  accompany   S.   Res.   245] 

lp. 
Suspending  the  Import  Duties  on  Tungsten.    S.  Rept.  1136, 

82d  Cong.,  2d  sess.     [To  accompany  H.  R.  5248]  5  pp. 
Revision  of  Immigration  and  Nationality  Laws.    S.  Rept. 

1137,  82d  Cong.,  2d  sess.     [To  accompany  S.  2550] 

51  pp. 
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The  United  States  in  the  United  Nations 


General  Assembly 

Technical  Assistance  Conference. — Fifty-one 
countries  pledged  a  total  of  $18,802,000  for  the 
1952  operations  of  the  Expanded  Program  of 
Technical  Assistance  at  the  Second  United  Na- 
tions Technical  Assistance  Conference  at  Paris 
February  6-7.  Ten  more  countries  indicated  that 
they  would  make  contributions  but  did  not  specify 
the  amount. 

The  final  amount  of  contributions  from  the 
United  States,  Canada,  Australia,  and  Switzer- 
land will  depend  on  whether  or  not  the  total 
pledged  reaches  the  target  figure  of  $20,000,000 
set  by  the  General  Assembly  when  it  requested  the 
Secretary-General  to  convene  the  Conference. 
Only  $484,000  more  is  needed  in  further  pledges 
to  secure  for  the  program  the  full  benefit  of  the 
maximum  contributions  offered  by  those  four 
countries,  and  thus  bring  the  total  to  $20,000,000. 

In  the  case  of  the  United  States,  the  maximum 
contribution  authorized  by  Congress  is  $12,000,000, 
with  the  amount  actually  to  be  contributed  not  to 
exceed  60  percent  of  the  total.  At  the  Conference, 
the  United  States  made  a  firm  pledge  of  $11,- 
400,000  (based  on  the  assumption  that  a  $19,- 
000,000  total  would  be  reached)  "with  the  con- 
dition that  the  United  States  pledge  may  be 
increased  to  not  more  than  $12,000,000  in  the  event 
all  pledges  made  prior  to  April  15,  1952,  by  gov- 
ernments inclusive  of  a  United  States  pledge  of 
$12,000,000  total  $20,000,000." 

Jean  Lesage  (Canada),  chairman  of  the  Con- 
ference, said  he  was  confident  that  the  full  amount 
would  be  pledged  by  April  15,  when  the  final  act 
of  the  Conference  is  to  be  closed.  Eighty-one 
countries,  members  of  the  United  Nations  or  of 
one  or  more  of  the  eight  specialized  agencies  par- 
ticipating in  the  Expanded  Program,  were  in- 
vited to  the  Conference,  with  62  of  these  actually 
taking  part.  Absentees  included  the  five  Soviet- 
bloc  countries,  Mexico,  Jordan,  Portugal,  and 
South  Africa. 

United  Nations  Commission  to  Investigate  Con- 
ditions for  Free  Elections  in  Germany — The 
Commission  held  a  series  of  informal  meetings  at 
Paris  February  11-14  at  which  it  considered  a 
number  of  procedural  and  organizational  matters 
connected    with   its   future    work.     Geneva    was 


chosen  as  the  Commission's  headquarters,  and  it. 
will  reconvene  there  on  February  21. 

The  Commission  is  composed  of  Brazil,  Ice- 
land, the  Netherlands,  and  Pakistan.  Poland 
was  also  named  to  the  group  but  refused  to  serve. 
The  Commission  was  established  by  the  General 
Assembly  on  December  20,  1951,  to  carry  out  an 
on-the-spot  investigation  to  determine  whether 
conditions  exist  for  free  all-German  elections.1 

Security  Council 

Membership — A  proposal  to  recommend  Italy's 
admission  to  the  United  Nations  was  vetoed  by  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  Council  on  February  6,  for 
the  fifth  time.  The  vote  was  10-1  (U.S.S.R.). 
The  proposal  was  introduced  by  France  on  De- 
cember 19,  1951,  in  compliance  with  a  General 
Assembly  resolution,  adopted  on  December  7,  ask- 
ing the  Council  to  give  urgent  consideration  to  the 
immediate  admission  of  Italy. 

A  Soviet  counterproposal  for  the  simultaneous 
admission  of  14  applicants,  including  Italy,  was 
rejected:  6  (U.S.)-2  (U.S.S.R.,  Pakistan)-3 
(U.K.,  France,  Chile).  The  other  applicants 
named  in  the  U.S.S.R.  resolution  were :  Albania, 
Outer  Mongolia,  Bulgaria,  Rumania,  Hungary, 
Finland,  Portugal,  Ireland,  Jordan,  Austria,  Cey- 
lon, Nepal,  and  Libya. 

Following  the  vote,  United  States  Representa- 
tive Ernest  Gross  said,  in  part : 

I  think  that  tomorrow  a  great  many  people  in  the  world 
will  be  asking  why  Italy  is  not  a  member  of  the  United 
Nations.  .  .  .  All  of  us,  including  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Soviet  Union,  agree  that  Italy  is  qualified  under 
the  United  Nations  Charter.  Then  we  want  to  know, 
why  is  Italy  not  among  us?  Italy  is  not  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations  for  the  plain  reason  that  its  admission 
has  been  consistently  and  unjustly  thwarted  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  Again  today,  for  the  fifth  time,  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Soviet  Union  has  said  No  to  the  Italian  people. 
He  has  again  arbitrarily  used  his  veto  to  keep  out  a  state 
whose  admission  is  wholeheartedly  supported  by  the  great 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  United  Nations.     .     .     . 

I  believe  that  the  Italian  Government  and  the  Italian 
people  will  hardly  be  gratified  at  this  renewed  effort  to 
make  their  admission  a  matter  of  horse  trading  nor 
will  they  be  flattered  by  being  put  on  the  same  level 


1  For  text  of  resolution,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  14,  1952, 
p.  55. 
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with  a  shadow  state  like  Outer  Mongolia  or  with  states 
which  have  shown  neither  the  willingness  nor  the  ability 
to  assume  the  obligations  of  United  Nations  membership. 

Military  and  Relief  Assistance  for  Korea — 
Forty-two  member  states  and  4  nonmember  coun- 
tries have  offered  assistance  in  the  collective 
United  Nations  action  in  Korea,  according  to  a 
United  Nations  summary  of  military  and  relief 
aid  through  January  15,  1952.  Of  these,  27  na- 
tions have  offered  military  aid  and  38  assistance 
for  emergency  relief. 

The  summary  disclosed  that  of  the  27  countries 
offering  military  assistance,  17  at  present  have 
ground,  air,  or  naval  units  fighting  with  United 
Nations  Forces  in  Korea.  Eight  countries  have 
air  and  sea  transports  in  action,  and  seven  have 
placed  hospital  and  medical  field  units  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Unified  Command.  The  Unified 
Command  has  deferred  acceptance  of  five  offers  of 
military  aid. 

Economic  and  Social  Council 

Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Restrictive  Business 
Practices — The  Ad  Hoc  Committee,  at  its  first 
session,  January  29-February  6,  completed  plans 
for  the  collection,  from  governments  and  other 
sources,  of  information  on  restrictive  business 
practices  affecting  international  trade.  Arrange- 
ments were  made  to  undertake  a  comparative  study 
of  national  legislation  and  statutory  regulations 
relating  to  restrictive  business  practices  and  of 
measures  taken  by  individual  member  states  to 
restore  freedom  of  competition. 

The  Committee,  which  is  composed  of  10  United 
Nations  members  (including  France,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  United  States) ,  was  established 
by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  in  September 
1951.2  It  is  expected  to  hold  its  next  session  at 
the  end  of  April. 

At  its  first  session,  the  Committee  also  began 
examination  of  methods  to  be  adopted  by  interna- 
tional agreement  to  deal  with  the  restrictive  busi- 
ness practices  problem.  The  Committee  is  under 
instructions  to  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Council 
not  later  than  March  1953  "proposals  on  methods 
to  be  adopted  by  international  agreement"  for  the 
purpose  of  implementing  a  recommendation  to 
member  states  contained  in  the  Council  resolution 
setting  up  the  Committee. 


2  For  text  of  resolution,  see  Bulletin  of  Oct.  8,  1951, 
p.  595. 


In  this  recommendation,  members  are  called 
upon  to  take  appropriate  measures  (based  on  the 
principles  set  forth  in  chapter  V  of  the  Havana 
Charter)  and  to  cooperate  with  one  another  "to 
prevent,  on  the  part  of  private  or  public  commer- 
cial enterprises,  business  practices  affecting  inter- 
national trade  which  restrain  competition,  limit 
access  to  markets  or  foster  monopolistic  control, 
whenever  such  practices  have  harmful  effects  on 
the  expansion  of  production  or  trade,  on  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  underdeveloped  areas,  or 
on  standards  of  living." 

Economic  Com/mission  for  Asia  and  the  Far 
East  (Ecafe) — The  eighth  plenary  session  of 
Ecafe  was  held  at  Rangoon,  Burma,  from  January 
29  to  February  9.  Among  other  things,  the  Com- 
mission approved  the  convening  of  a  regional  con- 
ference on  mineral  resources ;  requested  supplying 
countries  to  make  increased  efforts  to  assist  coun- 
tries of  the  region  in  the  supply  of  iron  and  steel 
products  and  capital  goods  generally;  agreed  to 
assist  the  United  Nations  Technical  Assistance 
Administration  in  arranging  for  a  group  of  ex- 
perts from  Asian  countries  to  study  methods  of 
the  Japanese  iron  and  steel  industry;  approved 
the  proposed  work  on  small-scale  industries  and 
handicrafts  marketing;  approved  continued  work 
on  DDT  and  anti-biotics,  increased  attention  to 
building  and  housing  materials,  continued  work 
on  trade  promotion,  projects  on  trade  analysis  in- 
cluding marketing  and  distribution  surveys,  the 
working  of  trade  and  financial  agreements,  and 
the  intensification  of  work  on  problems  relating 
to  financing  economic  development  and  the  mobili- 
zation of  domestic  capital. 

In  the  field  of  technical  assistance,  the  Commis- 
sion expressed  the  wish  that  the  number  of  regional 
training  centers  might  be  increased.  Training  cen- 
ters in  a  variety  of  fields  are  an  efficient  and  eco- 
nomical method  of  technical  training. 

In  connection  with  the  programs  of  agrarian 
reform  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly,  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  (Ecosoc),  and  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization  (Fao),  Ecafe 
adopted  a  resolution  providing  for  close  coopera- 
tion. Furthermore,  it  was  agreed  that  Ecafe 
would  work  with  Fao  in  establishing  a  joint  unit 
on  agricultural  problems. 

In  addition,  the  Commission  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion requesting  Ecosoc  to  include  Japan  within  the 
geographic  scope  of  Ecafe  and  the  admission  of 
Japan  as  an  associate  member  of  Ecafe. 
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EXCERPTS    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT'S    FOURTH  REPORT  ON   MDAP1 


LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
329,  Eighty-first  Congress,  First  Session  (63  Stat. 
714),  I  am  transmitting  herewith  the  Fourth  Re- 
port on  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Program, 
covering  the  period  from  April  1, 1951,  to  October 
9,  1951. 

I  am  able  to  report  to  the  Congress  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  that  substantial  and 
continuing  progress  has  been  made  toward  the 
goals  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Program. 
The  continued  strengthening  of  defense  potential 
of  the  free  nations  has  stimulated  their  friendship 
for  the  United  States  and  served  increasingly  to 
deter  aggressive  ventures. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  systematic  creation 
of  military  strength  in  the  free  world  posed  many 
difficult  and  complex  problems.  We  have  not 
solved  all  of  them,  nor  even  a  majority  of  them. 
Much  remains  to  be  done.  It  is  my  belief,  how- 
ever, that  our  achievements,  and  those  of  the  na- 
tions associated  with  us,  now  have  provided  the 
all-essential  base  on  which  the  free  world  can 
complete  the  structure  of  an  invincible  mutual 
defense. 

With  the  appointment  of  a  Director  for  Mutual 
Security,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  the  Mutual  Defense 
Assistance  Program  enters  a  new  phase  in  which  it 
becomes  integrated  even  more  closely  into  the  fab- 
ric of  our  total  foreign  aid  program.  It  has  there- 
fore seemed  appropriate  to  include  in  this  Fourth 
Report  a  summary  of  the  operation  of  the  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Program  over  the  past  2  years 
and  a  survey  of  the  principles  and  current  prob- 
lems of  military  assistance. 


INTRODUCTION 


Purpose  of  Report 


The  White  House 
February  12, 1952 

1  H.  doc.  352 ;  transmitted  Feb.  13. 
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This  fourth  and  final  semiannual  report  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  under 
the  terms  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act 
of  1949,  which  was  enacted  into  law  on  October  6, 
1949.  It  covers  the  operations  of  the  Mutual  De- 
fense Assistance  Program  during  the  period  April 
1,  1951,  to  October  9,  1951,  and  is  designed  to 
provide  Congress,  as  required  by  section  410  of 
that  act,  with  a  factual  account  of  the  progress 
of  the  Program  in  relation  to  its  basic  objectives, 
a  brief  description  of  the  major  problems,  and  an 
estimate  of  the  significance  of  developments 
throughout  the  world  as  they  have  had  a  bearing 
upon  the  general  pattern  of  the  Program  and  its 
administration  during  the  period  under  review. 

This  report  marks  the  end  of  a  2-year  period 
during  which  the  emphasis  of  United  States  assist- 
ance has  shifted  gradually  from  economic  rehabil- 
itation to  aid  in  increasing  the  military  strength 
and  effectiveness  of  countries  in  the  free  world. 
The  climax  to  this  shift  in  emphasis  came  with  the 
action  taken  by  the  Congress  in  the  mutual- 
security  legislation  to  create  a  unified  program  of 
foreign  aid,  including  military  assistance,  under 
a  Director  for  Mutual  Security.  The  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act  (Public  Law  165,  82d  Cong.,  1st  sess.) 
was  approved  on  October  10,  1951,  and  most  of 
its  provisions  became  effective  on  that  date. 
W.  Averell  Harriman  was  confirmed  as  Director 
for  Mutual  Security  on  October  19,  1951.  On 
behalf  of  the  President  and  subject  to  his  direc- 
tion, Mr.  Harriman  will  have  primary  responsi- 
bility for  the  continuous  supervision  and  general 
direction  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Pro- 
gram. He  is  required  to  administer  the  assistance 
programs  under  the  act — technical,  economic,  and 
military — "so  as  to  assure  that  the  defensive 
strength  of  the  free  nations  of  the  world  shall 
be  built  as  quickly  as  possible  on  the  basis  of  con- 
tinuous and  effective  self-help  and  mutual  aid." 

To  present  this  policy  development  adequately 
requires  an  account  somewhat  broader  than  the 
customary  6-month  summary  of  progress.    An 
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effort  has  been  made,  therefore,  to  embody  certain 
features  which  would  serve  to  make  this  Fourth 
Report  more  useful  and  self-contained.  For  ex- 
ample, there  has  been  included  a  brief  restatement 
of  the  genesis  and  general  philosophy  underlying 
the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Program  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  basic  objective  of  United  States  foreign 
policy.  The  principal  elements  of  the  Program 
have  also  been  reviewed  to  show  the  progression 
from  one  phase  to  another  in  the  development  of 
organization  and  of  administrative  patterns  and 
procedures.  Likewise,  in  the  interests  of  main- 
taining continuity  and  placing  operations  during 
the  6  months  under  review  in  their  proper  per- 
spective, the  treatment  of  certain  aspects  of  the 
Program  has  been  expanded  to  include  summaries 
of  previous  developments  in  the  2-year  period 
which  ends  with  the  completion  of  this  report. 
Finally,  since  the  Program  is  necessarily  long- 
range  in  its  nature  and  designed  to  assist  our  asso- 
ciates in  the  free  world  to  strengthen  their  col- 
lective military  power  until  it  is  such  as  to  deter 
armed  aggression  and  make  peace  secure,  this  re- 
port undertakes  to  indicate  the  general  direction 
and  form  the  Program  may  take  in  the  future 
and  the  role  it  can  play  in  furthering  the  foreign- 
policy  objectives  of  the  United  States. 

Brief  Global  Summary  of  Events 

To  view  in  full  prespective  the  actions  taken 
under  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Program,  it 
is  necessary  to  see  them  not  only  in  the  context  of 
over-all  United  States  policy  but  also  within  the 
framework  of  current  world  events.  Operation  of 
the  Program  in  the  period  April  through  October 
1951  reflected  the  impact  of  certain  world  develop- 
ments at  the  same  time  that  the  Program  itself 
was  a  part  of  those  developments  and  exerted  an 
influence  upon  them.  A  brief  survey  may  help 
bring  into  focus  this  interdependence  and  the  criti- 
cal importance  of  the  mutual-defense-assistance 
principle. 

Europe  [Title  I;  see  pp.  17-51  of  report] 

During  the  6-month  period  under  review,  the 
European  scene  remained  relatively  stable.  There 
were  few  dramatic  political  or  economic  develop- 
ments, and  there  was  little  evidence  of  impend- 
ing major  crises,  though  the  trend  in  the  prices  of 
raw  materials  was  causing  some  concern.  Ten- 
sion with  the  Soviet  bloc  continued,  of  course, 
and  the  Russian  propagandists  remained  vigorous 
in  the  dissemination  of  their  so-called  "peace" 
propaganda,  while  at  the  same  time  continuing 
to  express  veiled  threats  against  various  European 
nations,  particularly  Yugoslavia. 

There  were  no  spectacular  changes  in  political 
conditions.  The  French  elections  in  May  1951 
resulted  in  a  victory  for  the  middle-of-the-road 
coalition  which  has  governed  France  since  1947, 
although  the  Right  Wing  parties  led  by  General  de 


Gaulle  picked  up  considerable  strength.  The 
Communists  lost  substantially  in  Parliament  but 
showed  only  a  slight  decline  in  percentage  of  the 
over-all  popular  vote.  In  the  Netherlands,  a  new 
Cabinet  was  formed  in  April,  ending  8  weeks  of 
caretaker  government.  The  new  Cabinet  repre- 
sented essentially  the  same  political  coalition  as 
the  previous  Cabinet  and,  with  minor  exceptions, 
had  the  same  membership. 

The  period  was  marked  by  a  greater  cooperative 
effort  by  the  European  countries  in  solving  their 
common  problems.     On  April  18,  delegates  of 
France,  Western  Germany,  Italy,  the  Netherlands, 
Belgium,  and  Luxembourg  signed  the  Schuman 
Plan  treaty,  under  which  a  single  market  will  be 
created  for  the  coal  and  steel  production  of  West- 
ern Europe.    On  July  24,  delegates  of  these  same 
nations  signed  in  Paris  an  interim  report  recom- 
mending the  creation  of  a  unified  European  army. 
The  members  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization continued  a  steady  advance  toward 
their  long-range  military  goals.    On  April  2,  Gen. 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  issued  General  Order  No.  1, 
activating  the  Supreme  Allied  Command  Europe 
and  establishing  the  Supreme  Headquarters,  Al- 
lied Powers,  Europe  (Shape).    Two  days  later 
the  United  States  Senate  enacted  a  resolution 
approving  the  assignment  of  additional  American 
troops  to  Western  Europe  for  service  under  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower.     Meanwhile,   certain   political 
steps  were  taken  to  facilitate  the  contributions  of 
several  nations  to  the  European  defense  build-up. 
On  July  9,  Congress  received  a  presidential  re- 
quest to  end  the  state  of  war  with  Germany,  and 
on  September  14  the  foreign  ministers  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  France,  and  the  United  States 
announced  their  aim  of  replacing  the  present  oc- 
cupation statute  with  West  Germany  with  a  con- 
tractual relationship,  paving  the  way  for  full 
German  membership  in  the  democratic  community 
of  Western  Europe.    On  July  18,  the  Secretary 
of  State  announced  that  the  United  States  was 
exploring  with  the  Spanish  Government  what 
Spain  might  be  willing  and  able  to  do  to  contribute 
to  the  strength  of  the  common  defense  against 
aggression.    Admiral  Forrest  P.  Sherman,  U.S. 
Chief  of  Naval   Operations,  met  with  General 
Franco  on  July  17,  after  which  a  military  survey 
team  was  sent  to  Spain,  followed  later  by  an  eco- 
nomic survey  team.    Finally,  on  September  26,  the 
American,    British,    and    French    Governments 
issued  a  declaration  on  the  Italian  peace  treaty, 
which  laid  the  groundwork  for  a  greater  role  for 
Italy  in  Western  defense. 

Economic  developments  in  Europe  during  this 
period  were  generally  unfavorable.  Wholesale 
prices,  which  have  increased  by  approximately  25 
percent  since  the  spring  of  1950,  continued  to  rise. 
An  especially  serious  aspect  of  the  problem  is  the 
fact  that  the  prices  of  the  raw  materials  which 
Europe  requires  for  its  manufacturing  and  trade 
have  risen  about  35  percent  since  the  outbreak  of 
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hostilities  in  Korea,  while  the  prices  which  West- 
em  Europe  receives  for  its  own  exports  have  in- 
creased only  12  percent.  These  and  other  factors 
have  created  serious  difficulties  for  the  Europeans 
in  meeting  their  defense  commitments. 

Near  East  [Title  II;  see  pp.  51-57  of  report] 

Developments  in  the  Near  East  have  been  char- 
acterized by  conflicts  and  disorders  which  threaten 
the  security  and  stability  of  the  area. 

The  British-Iranian  oil  dispute  has  been  a  most 
serious  development.  On  July  5,  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice,  to  which  the  United  King- 
dom has  appealed  the  dispute,  indicated  interim 
measures  to  insure  continued  production  of  petro- 
leum and  urged  that  no  action  be  taken  prejudicial 
to  the  rights  of  either  party.  On  July  9,  the 
Iranian  Government  rejected  these  proposals,  and 
on  the  same  day  President  Truman  sent  a  personal 
message  to  Premier  Mosadeq.  On  July  15,  Mr. 
Harriman,  Special  Assistant  to  President  Truman, 
arrived  in  Iran  to  help  work  out  a  solution.  Mr. 
Harriman  worked  on  the  problem  for  6  weeks  in 
Tehran,  but  a  solution  was  not  achieved  and  the 
Anglo-Iranian  discussions  were  suspended.  When 
further  efforts  failed  to  find  a  solution,  the  Se- 
curity Council  of  the  United  Nations,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  United  Kingdom,  considered  the 
question  from  October  1  to  October  19.  In  the 
end,  the  Security  Council  could  not  agree  on  a 
resolution  calling  for  the  resumption  of  negotia- 
tions. 

Other  developments  in  the  Near  East  include  the 
unilateral  decision  on  the  part  of  Egypt  to  termi- 
nate the  Anglo-Egyptian  treaty  respecting  the 
Suez  Canal,  and  frictions  arising  out  of  the  Pal- 
estine conflict. 

Far  East  [Title  III ;  see  pp.  57-65  of  report] 

Developments  concerning  the  Far  East  during 
the  period  covered  by  this  report  centered  largely 
around  truce  talks  in  Korea,  the  continuing  Com- 
munist aggression  in  Indochina,  guerrilla  warfare 
in  the  Philippines  and  Malaya,  civil  disturbances 
in  Burma,  insecurity  in  Indonesia,  and  the  signing 
of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Japan  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

On  June  23,  the  Soviet  representative  to  the 
United  Nations,  Jacob  Malik,  made  a  guarded  pro- 
posal for  truce  and  armistice  talks  in  Korea.  Two 
days  later,  President  Truman  answered  the  Soviet 
proposal  by  stating  that  the  United  States  stood 
ready  to  join  in  any  real  effort  to  settle  the  war  in 
Korea.  On  June  29,  Gen.  Matthew  B.  Ridgway, 
Supreme  Commander  for  the  Allied  Powers, 
broadcast  a  message  to  the  Communists  proposing 
negotiations  on  board  a  Danish  hospital  ship,  and 
on  July  1  the  Communists  accepted  the  proposal 
for  negotiations,  requesting  Kaesong  instead  as  the 
site.  On  July  8,  the  United  Nations-Communist 
negotiators  held  their  first  meeting  at  Kaesong. 
In  welcoming  the  truce  negotiations  in  Korea,  the 
President  made  clear  that  the  conflict  in  Korea 


was  only  part  of  a  wider  world  conflict  and  that 
we  should  not  and  would  not  relax  our  efforts  in 
building  up  our  military  strength. 

Armistice  negotiations  continued  until  August 
22,  when  they  were  broken  off  by  the  Communists, 
who  made  charges  that  the  U.N.  forces  had  vio- 
lated the  neutrality  of  the  Kaesong  area.  During 
the  ensuing  period,  the  U.N.  commanders  made 
repeated  efforts  to  reopen  negotiations.  On  Sep- 
tember 6,  General  Ridgway  replied  to  the  Com- 
munist charges  of  violation  of  the  truce  zone  and 
suggested  that  U.N.  and  Communist  officers  meet 
at  Panmunjom  to  discuss  selection  of  a  new  site 
for  armistice  negotiations.  On  September  17, 
General  Ridgway  repeated  this  offer.  In  their 
reply  of  September  20,  the  Communists  insisted 
upon  resumption  of  talks  at  Kaesong  but  ex- 
pressed a  willingness  to  discuss  at  some  other  loca- 
tion the  basis  for  resuming  those  talks  provided 
that  it  would  be  agreed  to  include  the  alleged  U.N. 
neutrality  violations  on  the  agenda.  Agreeing  to 
these  proposals  on  September  27,  General  Ridg- 
way suggested  a  new  location  as  the  point  at  which 
new  talks  should  take  place.  The  Communist  com- 
manders refused  this  suggestion  on  October  3, 
and  on  October  4  the  U.N.  Command  left  it  to 
Communist  officers  to  name  a  place  other  than 
Kaesong  free  from  the  exclusive  military  control 
of  either  side.  Throughout  this  period  of  negotia- 
tions, the  U.N.  forces  continued  to  build  up  their 
strength  and  to  repel  repeated  Communist  attacks. 

In  Indochina  the  military  situation  generally 
improved  under  the  able  leadership  of  the  late 
Gen.  Jean  de  Lattre  de  Tassigny.  Efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  Communist  forces  under  Ho  Chi  Minh 
were  successfully  repulsed.  On  July  15,  1951,  the 
Vietnamese  Government  issued  orders  calling  for 
war  mobilization  in  its  fight  against  the  Com- 
munists in  Indochina. 

The  Communist-inspired  Huk  guerrilla  warfare 
against  the  established  government  in  the  Philip- 
pines continued  actively,  although  during  the 
6-month  period  under  review  the  Philippine  armed 
forces  made  increasingly  telling  blows  against  the 
insurrectionists. 

In  Indonesia  and  Burma  the  authorities  con- 
tinued to  experience  difficulty  in  the  maintenance 
of  law  and  order,  while  in  Malaya  jungle  warfare 
against  the  Communist  insurrectionists  proceeded 
unremittingly. 

The  signing  of  the  Japanese  Peace  Treaty  at  San 
Francisco  on  September  8,  1951,  was  a  major  step 
toward  the  development  of  security  in  the  Far 
East.  Other  agreements  contributing  to  the  same 
goal  included  a  bilateral  security  treaty  signed  by 
the  United  States  and  the  Philippines  on  August 
30 ;  a  mutual-security  treaty  entered  into  on  Sep- 
tember 1  by  the  United  States,  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand;  and  a  bilateral  security  treaty 
signed  by  the  United  States  and  Japan  on  Septem- 
ber 8.  All  these  developments  marked  important 
steps  in  building  an  adequate  security  structure 
for  the  Pacific  area. 
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A  New  Organization  and  Administration 

The  new  mutual-security  legislation  approved 
by  the  Congress  immediately  preceding  the  close 
of  the  period  covered  by  this  report  realigns  the 
responsibilities  for  direction  and  coordination  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Program. 

This  legislation  fixes  responsibility  for  coordi- 
nation and  supervision  of  programs  of  military, 
economic,  and  technical  assistance  in  a  Director 
for  Mutual  Security.  This  officer  will  carry  out 
for  the  President  essentially  the  same  responsibili- 
ties for  all  forms  of  foreign  programs  as  the  De- 
partment of  State  has  exercised  in  the  past  in  the 
direction  and  coordination  of  Mdap  programs, 
except  insofar  as  they  concern  or  relate  to  the  basic 
foreign  policy  responsibilities  of  the  Department. 

In  addition,  the  new  legislation  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Mutual  Security  Agency,  which 
the  Director  for  Mutual  Security  will  also  head. 
It  will  take  over,  at  least  until  June  30,  1952,  the 
powers,  functions,  and  responsibilities  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  Administration.  After  that 
date,  under  the  provisions  of  the  new  law,  the 
Agency  will  have  those  powers,  functions,  and 
responsibilities  conferred  by  the  Economic  Co- 
operation Administration  Act  which  the  President 
determines  are  necessary  for  (a)  the  development 
and  administration  of  programs  of  assistance  de- 
signed to  sustain  and  increase  military  effort  in 
the  recipient  countries,  including  assistance  for  the 
production  and  construction  of  equipment  and 
materiel  in  those  countries;  (b)  the  provision  of 
equipment,  commodities,  services,  and  financial  or 
other  assistance ;  and  (<?)  the  provision  of  economic 
assistance  to  foreign  nations  for  which  the  United 
States  has  a  responsibility  as  a  result  of  participa- 
tion in  joint  control  arrangements. 

EXCERPT  FROM  TITLE  I:  EUROPE 

The  Defense  Build-Up 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  development  dur- 
ing the  period  from  April  to  October  1951  was  the 
steady  and  unpretentious  work  being  carried  on 
to  increase,  day  by  day,  the  real  defensive  strength 
of  Western  Europe.  On  the  whole,  it  was  not  a 
period  of  spectacular  decision-making.  Rather, 
it  was  a  period  of  implementing  decisions  which 
had  already  been  made. 

Beginning  in  April,  the  Supreme  Allied  Head- 
quarters was  activated,  and  General  Eisenhower 
undertook  the  task  of  organizing  the  troops  as- 
signed to  him  by  the  various  Nato  nations.  New 
assignments  of  troops  were  made  at  various  times 
during  the  period.  Meanwhile  the  hard  work  of 
inducting  new  conscripts,  of  training  them,  and 
of  providing  them  with  arms  and  supplies  con- 
tinued throughout  the  Nato  area.  Nato  bases 
and  installations  were  being  built.  Joint  training 
maneuvers  were  being  conducted  and  military 
equipment  and  supplies  continued  to  roll  off  the 


production  lines  in  gradually  increasing  numbers. 
Step  by  step,  and  piece  by  piece,  the  sinews  of  real 
military  power  were  being  constructed. 

The  Temporary  Committee  of  the  Council 

By  mid-1951  it  was  becoming  apparent  that  the 
European  Nato  countries  were  having  increasing 
difficulty  in  meeting  the  defense  commitments  that 
they  had  already  made  and  would  have  even 
greater  difficulty  in  making  the  additional  commit- 
ments which  were  deemed  necessary  in  order  to 
create  an  optimum  military  force  by  1954.  These 
difficulties  resulted  from  various  circumstances, 
including  the  post-Korean  increase  in  raw  mate- 
rial prices,  domestic  inflation,  the  strain  of  the 
rearmament  program  already  undertaken,  and  the 
substantial  reduction  by  the  United  States  Con- 
gress in  the  amount  of  dollar-aid  originally  re- 
quested for  Western  Europe.  It  became  apparent 
that  it  would  be  unrealistic  to  attempt  to  continue 
to  develop  and  implement  military  plans  without 
reviewing  them  in  the  light  of  the  real  economic 
and  political  capabilities  of  the  Nato  countries. 

As  a  result,  the  North  Atlantic  Council  in  its 
September  meeting  at  Ottawa  created  a  Tempo- 
rary Committee  of  the  Council  (Tec)  to  undertake 
an  independent  analysis  of  the  estimated  defense 
requirements  of  the  Nato  area  and  a  similar  anal- 
ysis of  the  total  political  and  economic  capabilities 
of  the  member  countries.  W.  Averell  Harriman 
was  made  chairman  of  this  committee ;  Sir  Edwin 
Plowden  of  Great  Britain  and  M.  Monnet  of 
France  served  as  vice  chairmen.  Other  Nato 
countries  appointed  men  of  similar  stature.  Es- 
sentially the  task  of  the  committee  was  to  recom- 
mend ways  and  means  by  which  the  defense  efforts 
of  the  Nato  countries  could  reach  the  minimum 
compatible  with  Nato  security  objectives  and  the 
extent  consistent  with  their  capabilities,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  recommend  measures  for  reduc- 
ing the  estimates  of  military  requirements  so  as  to 
achieve  a  reconciliation  which  would  provide  a 
basis  for  future  planning  and  implementation.  In 
order  to  carry  out  this  task  the  committee  was 
directed  to  study  such  problems  as  financial  meas- 
ures, economic  conditions,  political  limitations, 
military  priorities,  and  production  bottlenecks. 

The  committee  began  its  work  in  October  with 
the  expectation  that  it  would  be  prepared  to  sub- 
mit a  final  report  by  December  1951. 

The  European  Defense  Community 

While  a  number  of  problems  must  be  solved  in 
connection  with  the  goal  of  achieving  a  substan- 
tial West  German  contribution  to  Nato  defense, 
including  the  creation  of  a  new  political  status  for 
West  Germany  and  the  completion  of  contractual 
relations  between  West  Germany  and  the  three 
powers  currently  occupying  West  Germany,  per- 
haps the  key  question  has  been  the  revival  of  a 
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German  national  army.  The  Nato  nations  of 
Western  Europe  have  opposed  the  re-creation  of  a 
German  national  army,  and  there  is  considerable 
opposition  to  such  a  step  within  West  Germany 
itself.  It  appears  as  a  logical  alternative  that 
the  best  feasible  way  by  which  a  West  German 
contribution  can  be  made  is  to  include  that  con- 
tribution within  the  framework  of  an  integrated 
Western  European  army.  Six  nations — France, 
Italy,  Western  Germany,  Belgium,  the  Nether- 
lands, and  Luxembourg — had  already,  in  April 
1951,  begun  to  study  the  possibilities  of  uniting 
their  national  forces  into  a  European  defense 
force,  which  in  turn  would  be  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction of  a  supranational  European  defense 
community. 

Delegates  of  the  six  nations,  meeting  in  Paris, 
reached  agreement  on  an  interim  report  on  June 
24.  This  report  recommended  the  creation  of  a 
European  defense  community  with  united  mili- 
tary forces,  and  included  recommendations  on 
many  detailed  measures  for  bringing  this  defense 
community  into  being.  Inevitably  such  a  major 
undertaking  raises  a  large  number  of  controversial 
issues  among  individual  nations,  and  the  interim 
report  did  not  attempt  to  resolve  all  these  issues. 
It  provided,  however,  a  useful  beginning,  and, 
since  its  issuance,  the  participating  governments 
have  continued  the  negotiations.  By  October 
agreement  had  been  reached  on  several  additional 
points,  and  there  was  reason  for  hope  that  the 
European  defense  community  and  the  European 
defense  force  would  become  realities  within  a 
few  months. 

While  the  European  defense  force  is  primarily 
a  problem  for  the  nations  directly  concerned,  the 
United  States  Government  has  taken  a  strong 
friendly  interest  and  has  encouraged  the  partici- 
pating nations  to  continue  their  efforts  to  reach 
agreement.  The  successful  establishment  of  the 
European  defense  community  would  not  only  be 
a  vital  step  toward  the  integration  of  Germany 
into  the  community  of  Western  democracies  and 
permit  an  early  German  contribution  to  Western 
defense,  but  it  would  also  be  an  important  step 
on  the  road  to  greater  European  unity. 

Closer  Association  Among  the  NATO  Countries 

One  of  the  important  steps  undertaken  by  the 
North  Atlantic  Council  during  its  September 
meeting  at  Ottawa,  in  addition  to  the  decision  on 
Greece  and  Turkey  already  mentioned,  was  the 
creation  of  a  committee  to  study  ways  and  means 
of  bringing  the  North  Atlantic  countries  closer 
together  in  the  nonmilitary  fields.  From  the  be- 
ginning it  has  been  recognized  that  Nato  is  more 
than  a  defensive  alliance.  Article  2  of  the  treaty 
expresses  the  aim  of  achieving  close  cooperation 
among  the  signatory  countries  in  strengthening 
their  free  institutions,  bringing  about  a  better 
understanding  of  their  common  principles,  elimi- 


nating conflicts  in  economic  policies,  and  promot- 
ing conditions  of  stability  and  well-being.  While 
the  first  task  of  Nato  has  been  to  develop  adequate 
defensive  strength,  and  while  this  must  continue  as  | 
the  chief  priority  for  the  foreseeable  future,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Nato  countries  agree  that  the 
time  is  ripe  to  give  serious  consideration  to  build- 
ing closer  cooperation  in  various  nonmilitary 
fields.  The  five-nation  committee  appointed  at 
Ottawa  was  directed  to  make  an  initial  study  of 
this  matter  and  to  submit  recommendations  con- 
cerning the  areas  in  which  and  the  methods  by 
which  nonmilitary  cooperation  can  be  usefully 
undertaken.  The  committee  was  instructed  specif- 
ically to  make  recommendations  on  the  following 
matters : 

Coordination  and  frequent  consultation  on  for- 
eign policy,  having  particular  regard  to  steps  de- 
signed to  promote  peace. 

Closer  economic,  financial,  and  social  coopera- 
tion, designed  to  promote  conditions  of  stability 
and  well-being,  both  during  the  period  of  rearma- 
ment and  thereafter,  within  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  or  through  other  agencies. 

Collaboration  in  the  fields  of  culture  and  public 
information. 

These  aspects  of  Nato's  activities  may  assume 
increasing  importance  in  the  future. 

Continued  Organizational  Improvement 

During  the  period  under  review  two  significant 
organizational  changes  took  place  to  assist  Nato 
in  dealing  more  effectively  with  the  complex  ques- 
tions facing  it.  The  separate  ministerial  com- 
mittees were  abolished  and  combined  into  a  unified 
council  with  membership  open  to  the  foreign,  de- 
fense, financial,  and  other  interested  ministers. 
The  terms  of  reference  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Council  of  Deputies  were  also  clarified  to  permit 
each  deputy  to  represent  all  departments  of  his 
Government. 


CONCLUSION 

The  period  April  1  to  October  9,  1951,  was  a 
period  of  progress  under  the  Mutual  Defense  As- 
sistance Program.  The  additional  confidence  and 
feeling  of  security  discernible  among  the  free  na- 
tions of  the  world  demonstrated  that  the  objectives 
of  the  Program  are  attainable. 

In  the  short  span  of  2  years  important  measures 
of  cooperation  have  been  effected  in  Western 
Europe  and  elsewhere  in  a  wide  area  of  fields  and 
among  various  groupings  of  countries.  Such  con- 
certed action  is  based  on  an  increasing  awareness 
that  divided  these  countries  will  fall — together 
they  will  stand  as  free  and  independent  nations. 
These  nations  are  now  using  their  combined  re- 
sources to  preserve  their  freedom.     The  strength 
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that  will  come  from  the  collective  efforts  of  this 
combination  will  far  exceed  the  strengths  of  the 
separate  national  components. 

Our  military  leaders  are  firm  in  their  convic- 
tion that  time  is  on  our  side  if  we  make  proper 
use  of  it.  There  can  be  no  slackening  or  faltering. 
The  United  States  and  other  countries  of  the  free 
world  must  continue  to  press  with  full  vigor  the 
effort  now  well  under  way  to  create  situations  of 
strength  as  a  bulwark  against  the  spread  of  Com- 
munist imperialism  and  as  a  necessary  means  to- 


ward the  preservation  of  the  cultural  and  political 
heritages  of  free  peoples  throughout  the  world. 
Much  remains  to  be  done.  Further  progress  in 
building  the  security  of  the  free  countries  of  the 
world  depends  upon  continuation  of  the  mutual 
defense  effort,  as  provided  in  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1951.  With  the  very  considerable  momen- 
tum that  has  been  generated  over  the  past  2  years, 
the  future  should  witness  the  accomplishment  of 
the  basic  objectives  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assist- 
ance Program  at  a  greatly  accelerated  pace. 


Additional  Economic  Assistance  for  France,  Greece,  Turkey, 
The  United  Kingdom,  and  Yugoslavia 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  February  5] 

LETTER  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

TO  HEADS  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  COMMITTEES 

The  President  on  February  5  sent  the  following 
identical  letters  to  Tom  Connolly,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  United  States 
Senate;  James  P.  Richards,  chairman,  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  House  of  Representatives ; 
Richard  B.  Russell,  chairman,  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  United  States  Senate;  and  Carl 
Vinson,  chairman,  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
House  of  Representatives : 

My  Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  It  has  become  clear 
during  the  past  two  months  that  additional  re- 
sources must  be  made  available  to  France,  Greece, 
Turkey,  the  United  Kingdom  and  Yugoslavia  dur- 
ing this  fiscal  year  to  permit  them  to  meet  their 
present  and  projected  defense  plans.  Each  of 
these  countries  is  an  important  part  of  the  defense 
plans  of  the  free  world;  France  and  the  United 
Kingdom  are  joined  with  the  other  countries  of 
Nato  in  a  common  defense  plan  with  a  common 
strategy  under  the  supreme  commands  set  up  by 
the  Nato,  Greece  and  Turkey  possess  military 
forces  that  have  been  built  up  and  equipped  with 
United  States  assistance  over  several  years  and 
will  shortly  become  members  of  Nato,  Yugoslavia 
occupies  a  vital  strategic  position  on  the  flank  of 
Western  European  defense.  It  is  in  the  interest  of 
our  national  defense  and  our  mutual  security  with 
the  other  nations  of  the  free  world  that  the  de- 
fense programs  of  those  countries  should  be  car- 
ried out. 

I  have  therefore  determined,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  Section  101  (b)  of  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act  of  1951,  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose of  that  Act  to  transfer  $478,160,000  from  the 


appropriations  granted  pursuant  to  Section  101 

(a)  (1)  thereof  for  military  assistance  to  Europe, 
to  the  appropriations  granted  pursuant  to  Section 
101  (a)  (2)  thereof  for  economic  assistance  to 
Europe.  I  am  satisfied  that  this  transfer  of  funds 
will  in  fact  contribute  more  to  military  strength  in 
Europe  than  if  the  same  funds  were  to  be  used  to 
procure  military  end-items  for  delivery  to  the 
countries  concerned.  The  military  effort  on  the 
part  of  these  countries  which  will  be  made  possible 
by  this  transfer  will  be  considerably  larger  than 
the  amount  of  funds  transferred. 

Of  the  amount  so  transferred,  $300,000,000  will 
be  allotted  to  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  impor- 
tation of  commodities  essential  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  defense  effort  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  set 
forth  in  Mr.  Harriman's  letter  to  you  of  January 
28,  1952;  $100,000,000  will  be  allotted  to  France 
under  the  terms  of  the  understanding  reached  with 
the  French  Government  last  November  as  reported 
to  you  in  a  letter  from  the  Office  of  the  Director 
for  Mutual  Security  dated  December  11,  1951, 
with  the  counterpart  funds  accruing  from  such 
assistance  to  be  used  by  the  French  Government 
for  procurement  of  supplies  for  the  campaign  in 
Indochina;  and  the  remainder  will  be  allotted  to 
Greece,  Turkey,  and  Yugoslavia,  to  assist  those 
countries  in  carrying  out  the  defense  programs 
discussed  between  their  governments  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States. 

I  have  made  this  determination  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Director  for  Mutual  Security 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

This  letter  is  intended  to  constitute  the  notifica- 
tion to  your  Committee  required  by  Section  101 

(b)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951. 

I  am  enclosing  for  the  information  of  your  Corn- 
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mittee  the  recommendation  I  received  from  the 
Director  for  Mutual  Security. 
Sincerely, 

Harry  S.  Truman 

RECOMMENDATIONS  FROM   MUTUAL 
SECURITY  DIRECTOR 

[February  4, 1952] 
Dear  Mr.  President  :  The  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1951  provides,  in  Section  101  (b) ,  that  the  Presi- 
dent may  transfer  between  military  end-item  as- 
sistance for  European  countries  and  economic 
assistance  for  European  countries  up  to  10%  of  the 
total  appropriations  granted  for  those  purposes. 
I  recommend  that  $478,160,000  of  the  amount 
appropriated  for  military  end-item  assistance  pur- 
suant to  Section  101  (a)  (1)  of  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act  be  made  available  by  such  a  transfer 
for  economic  assistance  to  certain  European  coun- 
tries. This  sum  has  been  agreed  by  the  Secretary 
of  State,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  be  essential  to  provide 
support  to  the  defense  efforts  of  France,  the  United 
Kingdom,  Greece,  Turkey  and  Yugoslavia. 

.  It  has  become  clear  in  the  past  two  months  that 
additional  resources  must  be  made  available  to 
these  five  countries  during  this  fiscal  year  to  per- 
mit them  to  meet  their  present  and  projected  de- 
fense plans.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  funds  re- 
quested to  be  transferred  will  in  fact  contribute 
to  the  defense  effort  more  effectively  in  the  form 
of  economic  aid  than  if  the  same  funds  were  used 
to  procure  military  end-items  for  delivery  to 
Europe.  The  military  effort  made  possible  by 
this  additional  economic  aid  will  be  considerably 
larger  than  the  amount  of  the  additional  aid  itself. 
I  therefore  believe  that  this  transfer  of  $478,160,- 
000  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act,  and  I  recommend  it  for  your 
approval. 

I  am  also  attaching  brief  statements  on  each 
of  the  countries  for  which  additional  aid  is 
recommended. 

Sincerely, 

W.  A.  Harriman 

Director  for  Mutual  Security 

Appendix:  Country  Statements 

FRANCE 

The  strength  of  French  military  forces  is  a  key  element 
in  the  effective  defense  of  the  free  world,  both  in  deterring 
the  threat  of  Soviet  aggression  in  Europe  and  in  stem- 
ming active  Communist  aggression  in  Southeast  Asia. 
In  both  areas  French  forces  constitute  the  largest  ready 
contingent  and  occupy  geographical  positions  of  key  stra- 
tegic importance.  France  has  initiated  the  proposed 
European  Defense  Community ;  with  United  States  sup- 
port France  is  carrying  on  sizable  military  operations 
against  Communist  aggression  in  Indochina  and  is  organ- 
izing and  equipping  new  indigenous  forces  in  the  Associ- 
ated States  of  Indochina  for  the  long-term  security  of  that 
area. 


The  projected  French  defense  program  for  calendar 
year  1952  involves  expenditures  equivalent  to  $3,500  mil- 
lion, about  11  percent  of  the  country's  estimated  national 
product.  Nearly  one-third  of  this  budget  will  be  devoted 
to  the  campaign  in  Indochina. 

Realization  of  this  French  defense  effort  is  directly  de- 
pendent upon  the  ability  of  France  to  maintain  an  ade- 
quate volume  of  dollar  imports.  During  the  month  of 
November  the  French  Government  was  forced  to  consider 
a  drastic  cut  in  dollar  imports  because  of  the  low  level 
of  dollar  earnings  in  relation  to  the  French  import  pro- 
gram for  this  fiscal  year.  It  was  apparent  that  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  import  program  being  considered  by  the  French 
Government  would  seriously  and  adversely  affect  French 
production  and  financial  stability.  As  an  immediate  con- 
sequence of  such  a  reduction  in  the  level  of  imports  the 
French  Government  would  have  had  to  reduce  its  defense 
program  by  an  amount  substantially  larger  than  the  value 
of  the  imports  to  be  eliminated  from  the  French  program. 

To  explore  means  of  minimizing  the  impact  on  the 
French  defense  program  by  avoiding  an  undue  reduction 
in  the  level  of  imports,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  and  the  Director  for  Mutual  Security 
held  several  conversations  with  members  of  the  French 
Cabinet  at  the  end  of  November.  During  these  conversa- 
tions, which  were  joined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
the  French  import  requirements  were  considered  in  rela- 
tion to  prospective  dollar  availabilities  to  France.  The 
two  major  elements  discussed  were  the  amount  of  eco- 
nomic aid  to  be  received  by  France  under  the  Mutual 
Security  Program  this  year,  and  the  extent  of  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment expenditures  in  France  and  French  North  Africa 
which  would  occur  in  connection  with  military  construc- 
tion and  the  stationing  of  U.S.  troops  abroad.  Repre- 
sentations were  made  to  the  French  at  that  time  that, 
through  expenditures  under  the  U.S.  defense  program 
and  the  Mutual  Security  Program,  a  total  of  $600  million 
could  be  available  to  France  in  the  Fiscal  Year  1952  pro- 
vided that  the  French  Government  carried  out  the  full 
military  effort  of  which  France  is  presently  capable,  in 
accordance  with  the  analysis  of  the  Temporary  Council 
Committee  of  Nato,  and  provided  that  the  French  Gov- 
ernment gave  fullest  cooperation  in  the  development  of 
the  various  facilities  necessary  for  support  of  United 
States  and  other  Nato  defense  forces  and  in  facilitating 
U.S.  procurement  in  France. 

Of  this  $600  million,  expenditures  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment in  France  and  French  North  Africa  for  certain  bases 
and  other  military  construction  and  for  the  provision  of 
U.S.  forces  were  expected  to  amount  to  about  $300  million. 
Economic  aid  then  programmed  for  France  out  of 
Mutual  Security  funds  and  already  discussed  with  the 
French  Government  amounted  to  $159  million,  and  $11 
million  was  available  for  special  assistance  to  specific 
defense  production  projects.  Of  the  remainder,  it  has 
been  agreed  by  the  interested  agencies  that  $100  million 
should  be  made  available  by  transfer  under  Section  101 
(b)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  to  finance  necessary  im- 
ports into  France  with  the  corresponding  counterpart 
funds  to  be  used  to  finance  supplies  for  the  campaign  in 
Indochina,  and  that  $30  million  should  take  the  form  of 
purchases  of  military  supplies  for  the  Indochina  war  for 
which  the  French  would  otherwise  have  to  pay  dollars,  to 
be  administered  under  Title  III  (Asia  and  Pacific)  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act. 

UNITED  KINGDOM 

During  the  last  six  months  of  1951  Britain  suffered  very 
serious  losses  from  its  foreign  exchange  reserves,  sharply 
reversing  the  favorable  trend  that  prevailed  during  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1951.  The  total  of  such  losses  was 
$1,532  million,  with  the  result  that  Britain's  reserves  as 
of  December  31,  1951,  amounted  to  only  about  $2,335 
billion. 

The  United  Kingdom  took  additional  measures  in  No- 
vember 1951  to  curtail  non-defense  imports  and  domestic 
civilian  demand  in  order  to  conserve  dollar  reserves,  and 
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on  January  29,  1952,  announced  further  measures  for  the 
same  purpose.  The  Commonwealth  countries,  as  a  result 
of  the  recent  conference  of  Commonwealth  Finance 
Ministers  in  London,  are  now  considering  "certain  definite 
proposals  calculated  in  the  aggregate  to  insure  that  the 
sterling  area  as  a  whole  will  be  in  balance  with  the  rest 
of  the  world  in  respect  of  the  second  half  of  1952".  It  is 
our  considered  conclusion,  however,  that  these  measures 
cannot  alone  suffice  to  meet  the  present  crisis.  The 
United  Kingdom  is  dependent  on  its  dollar  earnings  for 
many  essential  imports.  The  flow  of  these  imports  must 
be  adequately  maintained  to  make  possible  a  level  of 
production  capable  of  supporting  the  defense  program  on 
which  the  United  Kingdom  has  embarked  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  which  has  recently  been  recommended  in  the 
analysis  of  the  Temporary  Council  Committee  of  Nato. 

For  a  short  period  the  necessary  level  of  imports  could 
be  maintained  by  further  depletion  of  the  United  King- 
dom's gold  and  dollar  reserves;  but  at  anything  like  the 
recent  rate  of  drawing  on  reserves,  they  would  very  soou 
be  exhausted.  To  permit  the  adjustments  that  would  be 
necessary  to  avoid  exhaustion  of  the  United  Kingdom's 
gold  and  dollar  reserves,  measures  would  have  to  be  taken 
immediately  to  reduce  the  consumption  of  raw  materials 
and  divert  hastily  to  export  production  many  of  the  in- 
dustries which  are  now  supporting  the  British  defense 
effort. 

The  amount  of  $300  million  will  in  no  way  reduce  the 
necessity  for  the  measures  already  taken  or  about  to  be 
taken  by  the  British  Government  to  reduce  its  dollar 
requirements  and  to  increase  its  dollar  receipts. 

The  United  Kingdom  is  now  carrying  the  heaviest  share 
of  the  defense  effort  of  the  European  Nato  countries. 
Aside  from  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom  has 
the  largest  program  for  the  production  of  military  equip- 
ment ;  the  British  are  now  producing  more  military  equip- 
ment than  all  the  other  Nato  countries  combined.  The 
United  Kingdom  was  the  first  European  country  to  under- 
take a  very  large  increase  in  its  defense  effort  after  Korea ; 
that  enlarged  defense  effort  was  not  conditioned  on  the 
receipt  of  U.S.  economic  assistance.  In  view  of  the  diffi- 
culties involved  in,  and  the  time  required  for,  initiating 
defense  production,  any  serious  interference  in  the  defense 
production  presently  under  way  in  the  United  Kingdom 
could  be  exceedingly  costly  even  if  at  a  future  period  the 
British  dollar  position  permitted  reconversions  to  defense 
production. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  the  Mutual  Security  Agency 
that,  in  order  to  earn  or  save  an  amount  of  dollars  equal 
to  the  $300  million  here  recommended  to  be  made  available 
to  the  United  Kingdom  by  transfer,  a  reduction  of  more 
than  twice  that  amount  in  the  British  defense  program 
would  be  required.  It  is  consequently  considered  of  great 
importance  to  United  States  defense  objectives  in  Europe 
that  the  British  Government  not  find  it  necessary  to  cut 
back  the  defense  program  either  because  of  unavailability 
of  necessary  materials  or  because  of  the  necessity  for 
using  defense  plant  capacity  for  production  of  dollar  earn- 
ing exports  to  finance  imports  of  necessary  raw  materials. 

The  items  to  be  financed  under  this  aid  program  for 
the  United  Kingdom  will  include  steel,  aluminum,  nickel, 
sulphur,  copper,  petroleum  products  and  other  raw  ma- 
terials and  components  related  to  the  defense  program. 
In  addition,  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  will 
apply  the  sterling  counterpart  to  its  defense  production 
program. 

Prime  Minister  Churchill  stated  in  his  recent  speech 
to  the  Congress,  "We  shall  continue  to  do  our  utmost  in 
the  common  cause."  The  United  Kingdom  has  since  again 
assured  us  of  its  determination  to  carry  out  its  de- 
fense program  to  the  fullest  extent  of  its  resources  and 
capabilities. 

GREECE 

Economic  aid  to  Greece  has  been  cut  drastically  from 
the  1951  level  of  $275  million.  Economic  recovery  was 
such  that  it  was  estimated  early  this  fiscal  year  that  about 
$170  million  of  aid  would  be  sufficient  to  support  the  basic 


economy,  even  though  Greek  defense  expenditures   had 
been  increased  by  about  12  percent. 

During  the  ensuing  months,  however,  there  has  been  a 
sharp  deterioration  in  the  Greek  economic  situation.  Un- 
less increased  imports  can  be  financed,  the  Greek  defense 
expenditure  program  will  be  jeopardized.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  U.S.  military  authorities  that  any  reduction  in  the  Greek 
defense  effort  will  seriously  affect  the  defensibility  of  the 
area,  and  it  has  accordingly  been  agreed  that  an  addi- 
tional amount  of  approximately  $10  million  of  economic 
aid  should  be  furnished  to  Greece  during  this  fiscal  year. 


TURKEY 

Turkey's  defense  program  provides  for  an  increase  in 
troop  strength,  a  badly  needed  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers training  program,  an  increase  in  the  production  of 
such  weapons  and  supporting  military  items  as  Turkish 
industry  is  effectively  able  to  produce,  and  a  number  of 
other  special  projects  which  are  vital  to  the  defense  of 
this  key  strategic  area. 

In  order  to  make  possible  the  carrying  out  of  this  pro- 
gram, it  has  been  agreed  that  an  additional  $25  million 
of  economic  aid  should  be  made  available  to  permit  a 
total  of  $70  million  to  be  allotted  to  Turkey  during  this 
fiscal  year.  Without  this  assistance  Turkey  would  have 
to  curtail  seriously  the  resources  going  into  its  defense 
program  and  into  certain  developmental  projects  of  stra- 
tegic importance. 


YUGOSLAVIA 

Yugoslavia  occupies  a  vital  strategic  position  on  the 
flank  of  the  defense  of  Western  Europe.  It  is  under  direct 
threat  of  aggression,  and  its  ability  to  defend  itself  is 
considered  essential  to  the  security  of  Western  Europe. 

In  order  to  sustain  Yugoslavia's  very  heavy  defense 
effort,  substantial  outside  assistance  is  needed  in  support 
of  what  is  still  a  primitive  economy  still  suffering  from 
the  loss  of  markets  and  sources  of  many  imports  which 
attended  the  break  with  Soviet  Russia  in  1948.  To  some 
extent,  this  assistance  can  and  will  be  furnished  by  the 
United  Kingdom  and  France,  in  accordance  with  a  tri- 
partite agreement  to  which  the  United  States  is  a  party. 
The  major  share  of  the  imports  which  Yugoslavia  must 
have,  however,  must  come  from  non-European  sources, 
and  they  cannot  be  obtained  by  Yugoslavia  without  sub- 
stantial U.S.  assistance. 

The  present  financial  plan  of  the  Yugoslav  Government 
calls  for  a  further  restriction  on  the  share  of  the  output 
for  civilian  consumption  and  investment  for  non-defense 
purposes,  while  expanding  the  share  of  current  defense 
expenditures  and  investment  for  defense  production. 
Cuts  in  U.S.  assistance  below  the  level  planned  would  be 
felt  directly  in  the  military  program,  since  the  non-military 
sectors  are  already  being  compressed  to  a  low  level. 

Although  it  is  doubtful  if  Yugoslavia  would  undertake 
any  quantitative  cuts  in  its  military  expenditures,  the 
quality  of  its  defense  effort  would  suffer  seriously.  We 
are  furnishing  them  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  mili- 
tary end-items  from  this  country,  but  in  order  to  attain 
a  balanced  and  effective  fighting  force,  they  themselves 
must  provide  clothing,  personal  equipment,  military  re- 
serve stocks,  ammunition  and  all  of  the  armaments  which 
they  are  capable  of  producing.  In  order  to  do  this,  Yugo- 
slavia must  import  substantial  quantities  of  POL,  cotton, 
hides,  steel  and  other  products  which  must  be  paid  for  in 
dollars.  They  cannot  do  it,  however,  unless  the  United 
States  is  willing  to  provide  financial  assistance. 

Yugoslavia  has  recently  presented  the  U.S.  with  a  list 
of  dollar  requirements  considerably  in  excess  of  any  re- 
quests thus  far  received.  These  lists  have  been  rigorously 
screened  down  to  what  is  considered  a  bare  minimum, 
but  it  has  been  agreed  that  additional  economic  aid  of 
approximately  $43  million  must  be  provided  during  this 
fiscal  year  in  support  of  the  Yugoslav  military  effort 
during  this  fiscal  year. 
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Germany's  Economic  and  Political  Progress 


by  John  J.  McCloy 

V.S.  High  Commissioner  for  Germany x 


This  is  the  third  year  in  succession  that  my 
family  and  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  being  in 
Berlin  to  celebrate  the  coming  of  the  New  Year. 
I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  speak  again 
over  RIAS,  this  great  voice  of  freedom,  with  the 
people  of  Berlin  and  with  the  people  of  Ger- 
many— all  Germany. 

Each  of  these  years  has  marked  great  improve- 
ment and  progress  in  the  Federal  Republic.  Eco- 
nomic rehabilitation  in  the  West  has  been  spec- 
tacular. 

The  latest  index  of  production  in  the  Federal 
Republic  has  reached  the  astounding  mark  of  148 
percent  of  1936.  Keep  in  mind  that  this  is  en- 
tirely nonmilitary,  for  up  to  the  present  there  has 
been  no  production  of  armaments  whatsoever  in 
the  Federal  Republic.  It  is  regrettable  that  po- 
litical conditions  have  continued  to  retard  heavily 
progress  in  the  Soviet  zone  and  that  the  people  in 
that  zone  and  in  the  satellite  countries  have  not 
been  able  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  such  increased 
production. 

In  contrast  to  the  figure  for  the  Federal  Re- 

gublic  just  given,  the  production  index  in  West 
erlin  is  only  51  percent  of  1936.  That,  how- 
ever, is  an  increase  of  34  percent  since  1949,  when, 
owing  to  Soviet  strangulation,  it  was  down  to  a 
low  of  17. 

In  the  political  field  likewise  the  progress  of 
the  Federal  Republic  has  been  spectacular.  The 
Federal  Government  has  gone  through  the  period 
of  organizational  pains.  It  now  has  achieved  a 
place  of  dignity  in  world  councils,  and  its  opin- 
ions are  weighed  and  respected  by  an  ever-grow- 
ing circle  of  nations. 

The  Federal  Republic  is  rapidly  approaching 
the  status  of  full  partnership  with  the  free  na- 
tions. In  the  conventions  now  being  negotiated 
with  the  Federal  Government,  the  Western  Allies 
are  reserving  only  those  rights  which  the  Soviet 
threat  makes  necessary.  The  reserved  rights  are 
those 


1  Address  broadcast  over  RIAS,  the  American-sponsored 
radio  station  in  West  Berlin,  on  New  Tear's  Eve,  1951, 
and  is  reprinted  from  the  Hicog  Information  Bulletin  of 
January  1952. 


1.  Incidental  to  the  security  of  the  Allied  troops  in 
Germany. 

2.  Necessary  to  maintain  the  freedom  of  this  city  of 
West  Berlin  and  its  people. 

3.  Necessary  to  preserve  Allied  and  German  rights  at 
the  final  peace  negotiations. 

The  reservations  are  clearly  in  the  interest  of 
the  German  people  themselves.  They  are  also 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  security  of 
the  free  world.  They  emphasize  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Western  Powers  to  stand  beside  the 
German  people  against  totalitarian  aggression. 

Paralleling  our  relationship  with  the  Federal 
Republic  we  intend  to  grant  to  the  authorities  of 
this  city,  control  over  their  own  affairs,  subject 
only  to  the  special  limitations  necessary  to  pre- 
serve our  rights  to  remain  in  and  protect  the  city. 

I  have  just  referred  to  the  remarkable  economic 
and  political  progress  which  the  Federal  Republic 
has  made  in  the  last  year.  I  will  refrain  from 
any  comparison  with  the  Soviet  zone  of  Germany 
or  with  life  in  the  satellite  countries  or  in  Russia 
itself.     The  differences  are  apparent  to  us  all. 


German  Expressions  of  Democratic  Faith 

Five  months  ago,  during  the  so-called  World 
Youth  Festival  here  in  Berlin,  I  met  and  talked 
with  hundreds  of  young  men  and  women  from 
the  Soviet  zone.  We  met  here  at  RIAS  and 
at  my  house  in  Dahlem.  Together,  we  had  an  un- 
usual chance  to  discuss  openly  the  questions  which 
were  on  their  minds.  Meeting  with  these  young 
people  was  one  of  the  most  vivid,  if  indeed  it  was 
not  the  most  moving,  experience  I  have  had  in  my 
years  in  Germany. 

These  young  men  and  women  showed  courage 
in  coming  to  the  Western  sectors.  The  serious- 
ness of  their  questions  and  the  eagerness  with 
which  they  sought  information  and  light  showed 
how  deep  the  urge  for  freedom  and  human  dignity 
was  rooted  in  them.  The  visit  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  these  young  people  to  West  Berlin, 
and  not  the  staged  demonstrations  in  East  Berlin, 
became  the  significant  news  of  the  world  last 
August. 

In  my  opinion  there  is  a  direct  connection  be- 
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tween  this  dramatic  expression  of  democratic 
faith  and  the  action  taken  recently  in  Paris  by  a 
great  majority  of  the  United  Nations,  approving 
a  commission  to  investigate  conditions  for  holding 
free  elections  in  all  parts  of  Germany.  The  action 
taken  in  Paris  was  the  response  of  free  nations  to 
the  desire  of  the  entire  German  people  for  unity 
in  freedom. 

The  people  of  this  city,  which  has  given  so  many 
demonstrations  of  its  will  to  be  free,  should  be 
particularly  encouraged  by  this  evidence  of  sup- 
port. For  our  part  we  reaffirm  our  determination 
to  protect  this  city  which  has  become  a  new  sym- 
bol of  freedom  to  the  world.  We  do  not  know 
what  new  efforts  the  Soviets  may  make  in  the 
coming  year  to  break  the  spirit  of  Berlin  or  to 
restrict  the  well-being  of  its  people.  We  do  know 
that  the  forces — moral  and  physical — which  now 
stand  with  this  city  in  the  defense  of  its  freedom 
are  becoming  more  and  more  powerful.  The 
Western  Allies  are  staying  in  Berlin  and  the  ties 
between  the  Federal  Republic  and  this  city  will 
not  only  be  maintained  but  grow  ever  stronger. 
Sustained  economic  aid  to  Berlin  from  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  during  the  coming  year  now  seems 
assured. 

The  year  just  passed  has  continued  to  accentuate 
the  world-wide  pattern  of  Communist  tactics. 
Today,  the  Germans  are  not  the  only  people  to 
know  the  agonies  of  abbreviated  prisoner-of-war 
lists.  Today,  the  United  States  is  also  a  victim 
of  Communist  brigandage  and  ransom.  Every 
day  for  the  past  18  months  American  families 
have  received  the  news  of  a  father,  son,  or  brother 
killed,  wounded  or  missing  in  action. 

The  American  people  are  learning  again  the 
hard  way.  For  30-odd  years  we  refused  to  accept 
the  hard  facts  of  our  own  experience.  We  de- 
mobilized our  forces  immediately  after  World 
War  I,  a  conflict  in  which  we  finally  played  a 
decisive  role.  We  watched  Hitler  and  the  Jap- 
anese warlords  prepare  their  bid  for  world  power 
and  we  remained  unarmed.  Only  at  the  last  hour 
did  we  marshal  our  enormous  potential  of  man- 
power and  material.  And  again,  after  Hitler's 
defeat,  we  demobilized.  Our  armies,  in  response 
to  the  demands  of  the  people,  disappeared  like 
water  on  a  hot  stone. 


U.S.  Hopes  for  United  European  Defense 

The  United  States  does  not  intend  to  let  this 
happen  again.  We  are  determined  now  to  make  a 
more  timely  effort  to  stop  aggression  before  it 
grows  into  war.  For  the  past  year  we  have  been 
engaged  in  a  vast  process  of  military  and  indus- 
trial rearmament.  Together  with  the  nations  of 
the  European  and  Atlantic  Community,  we  are 


building  a  solid,  united  defense  so  that  neither  the 
Soviet  nor  any  other  would-be  totalitarian  ag- 
gressor will  dare  take  a  chance  of  destroying  the 
peace. 

Our  policy  contains  no  elements  of  aggression 
and  under  it  none  would  be  condoned.  But  let  it 
be  clear  that  this  time  we  refuse  to  be  deterred  by 
sham  peace  propaganda.  This  sham  propaganda 
has  been  spread  by  the  same  men  who,  during  the 
period  of  our  demobilization,  not  only  maintained 
and  expanded  their  own  armed  forces,  but  also 
did  not  hesitate  to  use  them  when  they  felt  they 
could  do  so  without  serious  challenge. 

The  grand  process  of  integration  that  is  now 
going  on  in  the  free  world  is  the  surest  way  to  de- 
fend the  peace.  The  European  army  under  the 
European  community,  the  Schuman  Plan,  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  are  by  their 
community  character  nonaggressive  and  at  the 
same  time  are  powerful  guarantors  of  peace. 

This  great  and  strong  Community  of  Free  Na- 
tions, of  which  the  Federal  Republic  will  be  an 
equal  partner,  is  bound  to  forward  the  cause  of 
German  unification.  The  European  army  or  the 
Atlantic  community  will  not  bring  about  unifica- 
tion by  force.  But  events  occur  as  much  by  moral 
as  by  physical  force.  A  Europe  united  in  its  own 
defense  against  aggression,  against  any  system 
that  is  based  on  slave  camps,  secret  police,  and 
thought  control,  will  extend  its  moral  and  political 
influence  deep  into  oppressed  areas.  This  moral 
force  will  have  a  powerful  impact  upon  millions 
of  people  now  living  under  Communist  oppres- 
sion. It  will  set  in  motion  an  irresistible  demand 
for  participation  in  a  life  of  freedom  which,  par- 
ticularly in  the  case  of  Germany,  will  not  be 
stopped  by  an  artificial  line  drawn  through  the 
middle  of  the  country.  No  tyranny,  however  mili- 
tarily powerful,  can  long  withstand  it.  Unifica- 
tion of  Germany  in  freedom  and  freedom  for  the 
people  of  Western  Europe  are  bound  to  be  accel- 
erated as  a  result  of  this  influence. 

Already  the  progress  in  building  the  European- 
Atlantic  community  has  had  its  effect  on  the  prob- 
lem of  German  unification.  A  year  ago,  the 
Communists  rejected  out  of  hand  many  Western 
proposals  to  bring  about  the  reunification  of  Ger- 
many. Now  they  are  making  extensive  efforts  to 
pose  as  champions  of  a  united  Germany — and  the 
only  factor  that  has  caused  this  retreat  is  the  grow- 
ing determination  and  strength  in  the  West. 

We  cannot  guarantee  freedom  in  1952  to  the 
East  sector  of  Berlin,  to  the  Soviet  zone  of  Ger- 
many, or  to  the  people  of  Eastern  Europe.  But 
of  this  we  can  be  certain :  If  in  the  coming  year 
the  people  of  the  West  continue  to  move  in  the 
direction  they  are  going,  the  cause  of  freedom  for 
all  the  peoples  of  Europe  will  be  greatly  advanced. 
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Communiques  on  European  Defense  Meetings 
Held  at  London 


Following  is  the  text  of  a  communique  issued 
at  London  by  Secretary  Acheson,  Foreign  Minister 
Robert  Schuman  of  France,  and  Foreign  Secretary 
Anthony  Eden  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  con- 
clusion of  meetings  held  on  February  17,  18,  and 
19  relating  to  the  European  defense  community 
and  Nato;  also,  the  text  of  a  communique  con- 
cerning Germany's  role  in  the  defense  community 
issued  jointly  by  the  three  Foreign  Ministers  and 
Chancellor  Adenauer  of  West  Germany. 


TRIPARTITE  COMMUNIQUE  OF  FEBRUARY  19 

During  their  meetings  at  the  Foreign  Office  on 
the  17th,  18th,  and  19th  of  February,  the  Foreign 
Ministers  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United 
States  and  France  considered  a  number  of  ques- 
tions which  were  subsequently  discussed  with  the 
German  Federal  Chancellor.  They  also  examined 
the  relationship  to  be  established  between  the 
European  defense  community  and  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 

The  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  United  States  declared  their  abiding  in- 
terest in  the  establishment  and  integrity  of  the 
European  defense  community  and,  in  association 
with  the  Foreign  Minister  of  France,  studied 
means  by  which  their  governments  could  support 
and  cooperate  with  the  community.     These  sub- 

1'ects  will  be  matters  of  continuing  consultation 
letween  the  three  ministers  and  between  their 
governments  in  order  to  find  appropriate  means  of 
giving  the  community  the  desired  cooperation  and 
support. 

The  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  United  States  recalled  the  decision  of 
their  governments  to  maintain  armed  forces  in 
Europe  which,  in  association  with  the  European 
defense  forces,  will  contribute  their  fair  share  in 
joint  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic  area. 


QUADRIPARTITE  COMMUNIQUE 
OF  FEBRUARY  19 

The  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  United  States, 
France  and  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Chan- 


cellor of  the  German  Federal  Republic  met  for 
discussions  in  the  Foreign  Office  on  the  18th  and 
19th  of  February.  They  reviewed  the  position 
reached  in  the  parallel  negotiations  in  Paris  and 
in  Bonn,  now  approaching  a  successful  conclusion, 
for  the  establishment  of  the  European  defense 
community  and  for  the  creation  of  a  new  relation- 
ship between  the  three  Western  powers  and  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  based  on  a  series 
of  freely  negotiated  conventions. 

The  Foreign  Ministers  and  the  Chancellor  are 
well  pleased  with  the  results  of  their  work.  They 
reached  agreement  on  outstanding  issues  arising 
from  the  negotiations  in  Bonn.  The  question 
of  Germany's  financial  contribution  to  European 
defense  is  dealt  with  below. 

On  the  difficult  problem  concerning  the  future 
regulation  and  distribution  in  the  interests  of 
Western  defense  of  arms  production  in  the  states 
of  the  European  defense  community  they  have 
reached  certain  conclusions  and  provided  for  a 
series  of  meetings  which  they  are  confident  will 
produce  speedy  results. 

They  reached  agreement  on  methods  for  deal- 
ing with  the  question  of  war  criminals  now  de- 
tained in  the  Federal  Republic. 

They  reviewed  the  report  made  by  the  Execu- 
tive Bureau  of  the  Temporary  Council  Committee 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  on  the 
financial  contribution  of  the  Federal  Republic  to 
Western  defense.  The  ministers  agreed  that  this 
report,  which  reached  them  on  the  16th  of  Febru- 
ary, should  be  published  tonight.  There  is  every 
prospect  that  an  agreed  decision  on  the  total  finan- 
cial contribution  of  the  Federal  Republic  to  de- 
fense will  be  reached  by  the  end  of  the  current 
week. 

Negotiations  on  other  matters  arising  out  of 
this  report,  including  the  distribution  of  the  Fed- 
eral Republic's  contribution,  will  proceed  at  once 
in  Bonn  between  representatives  of  the  German 
Federal  Republic  and  of  the  three  powers. 

The  four  ministers  welcome  the  progress  made 
towards  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  European  defense  community 
which  will  provide  a  solid  foundation  for  the 
agreements  to  be  concluded  between  the  three 
Western  powers  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many. This  treaty  and  the  agreements  will  con- 
stitute a  single  structure  designed  to  bring  about 
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the  association  of  the  Federal  Republic  with  the 
free  world  and  to  solidify  the  defense  of  Western 
Europe. 

The  four  ministers  discussed  the  relationship 
between  the  European  defense  community  and  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  and  agreed  on 
certain  recommendations  which  will  be  made  by 
the  three  foreign  ministers  to  the  Nato  Council  for 
settling  this  question. 

It  will  be  the  concern  of  the  four  governments, 
together  with  the  other  interested  governments,  to 
ensure    the    preservation    and    the    progressive 


strengthening  of  the  European  defense  community 
which,  as  a  part  of  the  wider  Atlantic  community, 
creates  a  partnership  for  peace. 

The  four  ministers  are  agreed  that  continuing 
efforts  should  be  made  to  accomplish  the  unifica- 
tion of  Germany  through  democratic  and  peace- 
ful means. 

The  four  ministers  are  convinced  that  their 
meeting  has  removed  the  obstacles  which  have 
hitherto  delayed  the  conclusion  of  the  negotiations 
and  has  thus  marked  a  decisive  advance  in  the 
cause  of  peace. 


Correspondence  Relating  to  Soviet  Attitude 
Toward  Austrian  Treaty  Negotiations 

[Released  to  the  press  January  25] 


On  September  14,  1951,  the  Foreign  Ministers 
of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  France 
declared  in  a  joint  communique  issued  at  Wash- 
ington 1  their  unanimous  view  that  there  was  "no 
justification  for  any  further  delay  in  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  treaty  for  the  reestablishment  of  a  free 
and  independent  Austria.''''  The  communique 
went  on  to  say:  "This  has  been  the  constant  aim 
since  the  conclusion  of  hostilities.  They  tvill  not 
desist  in  their  efforts  to  bring  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment  to  the  same  view  and  to  that  end  they 
have  decided  to  make  a  new  and  resolute  effort 
in  the  meetings  of  the  Austrian  Treaty  Deputies 
to  fulfill  the  long  over-due  pledge  to  the  Austrian 
people?'' 

In  furtherance  of  this  agreement  of  the  three 
Foreign  Ministers,  the  next  chairman  of  the  Depu- 
ties for  the  Austrian  State  Treaty,  Samuel  Reber, 
U.S.  Deputy,  issued  an  invitation  on  December 
28,  1951,  through  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
Austrian  Treaty  Deputies.  The  invitation  sug- 
gested that  a  meeting  be  held  at  London  on 
January  21, 1952.  The  British  and  French  imme- 
diately accepted  this  invitation.  The  Soviets  did 
not  respond  until  January  18  when  the  Soviet 
charge  at  London  sent  the  following  letter  to  the 
Secretary  General: 

SOVIET  LETTER  OF  JANUARY  18 

Confirming  receipt  of  your  letter  of  December 
28  on  the  question  of  convening  a  conference  of 
the  Foreign  Ministers'  deputies  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  state  agreement  with  Austria  in  London 
on  the  twenty-first  of  January,  I  consider  it  neces- 
sary to  state  the  following: 

'Bulletin  of  Sept.  24,  1951,  p.  486. 
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As  is  well  known,  the  Soviet  delegate  intro- 
duced a  proposal  at  the  last  conference  of  the 
Foreign  Ministers'  deputies  to  carry  out  in  all  four 
zones  of  Austria  an  investigation  of  the  imple- 
mentation by  the  Austrian  Government  of  the 
decisions  of  the  Four  Powers  on  demilitarization 
and  denazification  in  order  that  the  Allied  Coun- 
cil might  present  a  report  on  the  results  of  this 
investigation.  Such  an  investigation  has  at  the 
present  time  become  even  more  necessary  than 
before. 

The  Soviet  delegate  at  the  conference  of  deputies 
has  also  pointed  out  repeatedly  that  in  the  circum- 
stances that  have  arisen  the  question  of  a  treaty; 
with  Austria  cannot  be  viewed  independently  of 
the  question  of  the  implementation  by  the  Gov- 
ernments of  England,  the  U.S.A.,  and  France  of 
their  obligations  under  the  peace  treaty  with  Italy 
so  far  as  concerns  the  creation  of  the  Free  Terri- 
tory of  Trieste.  This  has  not,  up  to  the  present 
time,  been  done  because  of  opposition  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States,  England,  and  France,  while 
Trieste  has  been  turned  into  an  Anglo-American 
military  base.  In  such  circumstances,  what 
guarantee  is  there  of  the  fulfillment  of  a  treaty 
prepared  with  Austria? 

In  connection  with  the  proposal  to  convene  a 
new  conference  of  deputies,  the  Soviet  delegate 
requests  to  be  informed  of  the  agreement  of  the 
British  Government,  and  of  the  Governments  oi 
the  United  States  of  America  and  France  also,  tc 
review  at  this  conference  of  the  deputies  the  above 
mentioned  proposals  of  the  Soviet  delegate  on  th^ 
carrying  out  of  a  four-power  investigation  ii 
Austria  and  on  the  implementation  of  the  decisioi 
about  the  Free  Territory  of  Trieste. 

Copies  of  this  letter  have  also  been  sent  by  m< 
to  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  anc 
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France  at  the  conference  of  the  deputies  for  the 
preparation  of  a  draft  Austrian  treaty. 

SECRETARY  GENERAL'S  REPLY  OF  JANUARY  19 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  letter  of  the  18th  of  January,  which  has 
been  referred  to  the  representatives  of  the  Govern- 
ments of  France,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States  of  America.  They  requested  me  to 
inform  you  as  follows : 

"The  express  purpose  of  the  meeting  which  has 
been  called  for  the  21st  of  January  is  to  conclude 
the  Austrian  treaty  as  speedily  as  possible.  It 
is  the  firm  wish  of  the  three  governments  thus  to 
relieve  Austria  of  the  presence  of  occupying  forces 
and  to  obtain  the  re-establishment  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible of  Austria's  independence  and  sovereignty 
which  was  promised  to  that  country  as  long  ago  as 
1943  by  the  Moscow  Declaration. 

"In  order  to  achieve  this  end  the  three  govern- 
ments are  prepared  for  their  part  to  proceed  with 
the  meeting  as  proposed  and  the  three  deputies 
have  notified  the  Secretary  General  of  their 
readiness  to  do  so.  The  chairman  has  accordingly 
suggested  that  the  meeting  take  place  at  3  p.  m. 
Monday,  the  21st  of  January,  at  Lancaster  House. 

"As  regards  the  issues  of  de-Nazification  and  de- 
militarization mentioned  by  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment in  its  letter  of  the  18th  of  January,  the  three 
Western  deputies  point  out  that  the  position  of 
their  governments  has  been  made  plain  in  the  Al- 
lied council  in  Vienna,  which  under  the  control 
agreement  of  the  28th  of  June,  1946,  is  the  proper 
body  to  consider  such  questions.  As  regards  the 
Soviet  allegations  about  Trieste,  the  three  deputies 
wish  to  recall  that  they  have  clearly  demonstrated 
in  previous  meetings  that  this  issue  has  no  relation 
to  the  Austrian  treaty." 

I  shall  be  grateful  if  you  will  inform  me  whether 
you  are  in  agreement  with  the  chairman's  sugges- 
tion concerning  a  meeting. 

Note  :  No  substantive  reply  to  this  letter  has 
been  received  to  date,  although  the  Soviet  charge 
on  January  21  sent  the  following  message  to  the 
Secretary  General : 

SOVIET  MESSAGE  OF  JANUARY  21 

In  connection  with  your  letter  of  January  19, 
the  Soviet  delegation  considers  it  necessary  to 
:  state  that,  as  formerly,  it  considers  that  question 
I  of  Austrian  treaty  cannot  be  examined  independ- 
ently of  fulfillment  by  the  Austrian  Government 
of  decisions  of  four  powers  on  demilitarization  and 
denazification  of  Austria  and  of  question  of  ful- 
fillment by  Governments  of  England,  U.S.,  and 
France  of  their  obligations  according  to  the  peace 
treaty  with  Italy  in  that  part  which  concerns  the 
Free  Territory  of  Trieste.  Your  answer  to  the 
letter  of  the  Soviet  delegation,  which  was  received 


on  the  19th  of  January,  requires  study.  In  view  of 
this  the  Soviet  representative  will  not  be  able  to 
attend  the  meeting  of  deputies  on  January  21. 

[The  Secretary  General,  having  received  no  fur- 
ther reply  to  his  letter  of  January  19,  sent  a  note 
to  the  Soviet  Embassy  at  London  on  January  24. 
For  text  of  this  note,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  4,  1952, 
p.  160.] 


Goal  of  Freedom:  Collective  Security 

by  Ambassador  Myron  M.  Cow  en 
Consultant  to  the  Secretary 1 

We  have  long  since  learned  that  no  single  na- 
tion, on  its  own  resources,  can  keep  itself  secure 
against  the  Soviet  Communist  plan  of  world  im- 
perialism and  aggression.  This  realization  has 
been  expressed  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  in 
which  each  of  the  member  nations  is  pledged  to 
come  to  the  aid  of  any  member  who  is  attacked  by 
an  aggressor.  The  United  States  and  Canada 
will  join  forces  with  the  other  members  from 
Europe  to  stop  any  such  attack.  And  these  coun- 
tries will  come  to  our  aid  if  we  are  attacked. 

This  treaty,  which  will  be  3  years  old  in  April, 
was  signed  by  its  members  specifically — and  I 
quote — "to  safeguard  the  freedom,  common  heri- 
tage and  civilization  of  their  peoples,  founded  on 
the  principles  of  democracy,  individual  liberty, 
and  the  rule  of  law."  Under  it,  these  nations 
are  building  a  protective  force  with  General 
Eisenhower  at  its  head,  bringing  together  the 
manpower  and  military  defense  resources  of  all 
our  countries.  You,  as  newly  commissioned 
pilots,  are  key  members  of  those  forces. 

The  strength  of  the  free  world,  of  which  the 
Nato  nations  are  a  key  part,  I  am  glad  to  say, 
has  been  steadily  growing.  The  year  just  ended 
was  a  period  of  real  progress ;  we  are  hoping  that 
1952  will  show  even  greater  gains.  All  the  Nato 
nations  are  working  especially  hard  at  the  task 
and  your  own  achievements  vividly  illustrate  that 
fact. 

Nobody  knows,  of  course,  what  the  next  move 
of  the  Soviet  rulers  will  be,  but  world  events  of 
the  last  2  years  have  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of 
the  course  taken  by  our  free  nations  toward  collec- 
tive security.  We  have  been  wise,  under  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty,  to  build  up  military  units  and 
train  and  equip  them  jointly  to  meet  aggression. 

The  Soviet  leaders  have  learned  full  well  that 
we  are  united  in  our  stand.  Korea  especially  has 
shown  them  not  only  that  the  free  world  will  pool 
its  forces  to  stop  aggression  but  also  that  collec- 
tive security  will  work.    The  Soviet  leaders  know 

1  Excerpts  from  an  address  made  before  the  graduation 
of  a  class  of  jet  pilot  cadets  from  Belgium,  Norway,  Den- 
mark, France,  the  Netherlands,  and  the  United  States  at 
Williams  Air  Force  Base,  Chandler,  Ariz.,  on  Feb.  9  and 
released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 
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now  that  the  concerted  action  which  met  the  Com- 
munists when  they  invaded  the  Republic  of  Korea 
will  be  put  into  play  again  if  Communist  forces 
move  from  subversion  to  open  aggression  in 
Europe. 

This  fact  has  a  particular  significance,  since  we 
all  know  that  a  key  aim  in  the  Soviet  strategy  has 
long  been  to  move  westward  to  control  all  of 
Europe.  The  Soviet  leaders  did  not  demobilize 
their  armed  forces  after  the  war,  and  they  have 
been  devoting  prodigious  sums  to  their  military 
prowess  in  the  years  since.  We  know  that  they 
used  the  threat  of  their  armed  forces  to  help  them 
take  over  in  Eastern  Europe.  It  is  apparent  that 
they  have  been  counting  on  the  threat  of  overpow- 
ering force  to  move  farther  west. 

We  believe  that  those  who  use  force  will  respect 
force,  and  only  force.  We  know  that  the  Krem- 
lin backed  away  from  situations  of  improved 
strength  in  Greece  and  Turkey.  We  believe  that 
safety  today  lies  in  collective  strength  of  the  free 
world ;  it  cannot  afford  to  be  weak. 


There  is  no  doubt  that  the  free  world  by  whole- 
hearted mutual  effort  and  sacrifice  can  stem  the 
drive  of  the  Kremlin  toward  world  domination 
because  the  free  world  can  muster  far  more 
strength  than  the  Communist-dominated  world 
possesses.  It  has  the  courage  and  skills  and  the 
creative  and  productive  capacities.  The  free 
world  can  outproduce  the  Soviet  Empire  many 
times.  It  has  the  advantage  of  free  minds  and 
spirits  able  to  throw  their  full  abilities  and  ener- 
gies into  the  defense  of  freedom. 

But  we  need  more  and  more  of  the  type  of 
pooled  effort  represented  in  the  work  of  this  grad- 
uating class.  Through  collective  security,  through 
regional  organizations  of  strength,  through  joint 
building  and  training  of  our  armed  forces, 
through  pooling  weapons  and  equipment,  through 
coordinating  raw  materials  and  other  resources, 
through  making  our  common  energies  one,  we  can 
keep  the  peace.  Our  mutual  safety  lies  in  mutual 
strength. 


The  Greek  Question 


DEVELOPMENTS  IN  THE  SIXTH  SESSION  OF  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  (1951-52):  PART  II 


by  Harry  N.  Howard 


THE  REPATRIATION  OF  THE  GREEK  CHILDREN 

The  Committee  was  now  ready  to  consider,  as 
the  General  Assembly  had  since  1948,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  repatriation  of  the  Greek  children. 
While  the  Greek  Red  Cross  had  estimated  that 
25,000  Greek  children  had  been  removed  from 
Greece  during  1948-1949,  the  Communist  "Free 
Greece"  radio,  on  March  28, 1949,  openly  admitted 
that  more  than  17,000  children  had  been  taken 
across  the  northern  frontiers  of  Greece.  The  Com- 
mittee had  before  it  a  number  of  reports  on  the 
subject,  concerning  which,  as  in  the  past,  with 
the  single  exception  of  Yugoslavia,  nothing  what- 
soever had  been  done,  despite  the  efforts  of  the 
International  Red  Cross.  Far  from  cooperating, 
either  with  the  International  Red  Cross  or  with 
the  Standing  Committee  established  in  1950,  the 
Soviet  satellites  carried  on  a  persistent  propa- 
ganda campaign  against  the  Yugoslav  repatria- 
tion.55   It  was  indeed  curious,  but  not  surprising, 

65  See  U.N.  docs.  S/1780, 1784, 1798, 1821, 1839, 1882, 1888, 
1910,  1921,  1927,  and  1969,  for  the  Soviet  and  satellite 
charges  and  the  Greek  and  Yugoslav  denunciation  of  this 
propaganda. 


that  the  Soviet  representative  was  able,  on  August 
22,  1951,56  to  produce  a  list  of  Greek  children  in 
Yugoslavia,  whose  parents  allegedly  lived  in 
Czechoslovakia  although  the  satellites  were  never 
able  to  verify  any  lists  of  Greek  children  on  their 
territories  for  return  to  their  parents  in  Greece 
through  cooperation  with  the  International  Red 
Cross. 

In  its  1951  report,  the  Special  Committee  on 
the  Balkans  had  voiced  once  more  "its  deep  anx- 
iety concerning  the  fate  of  the  missing  children." 
The  report  of  the  International  Red  Cross,  dated 
August  3,  1951,57  outlined  the  "insurmountable 
obstacles"  which  had  been  encountered.  The  In- 
ternational Red  Cross  report  of  November  7, 
1951,58  detailed  the  story  of  the  failure,  with  the 
Yugoslav  exception,  pointing  out  that  289  chil-. 
dren  had  been  repatriated  from  that  country  and 
that  a  further  party  of  300  was  to  be  returned  as 

66  U.N.  docs.  A/1871,  1876. 
"  U.N.  doc.  A/1848. 
68  U.N.  doc.  A/1932.    In  fact,  96  children  were  repatri- 
ated on  Oct.  29,  1951  from  Yugoslavia  (A/AC.16/1296). 
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soon  as  it  had  received  the  necessary  civil  status 
documents. 

In  a  further  report  of  November  8,  1951,59  the 
Secretary-General  described  the  work  of  the 
Standing  Committee,  composed  of  representatives 
of  Peru,  the  Philippines,  and  Sweden,  which  was 
advising  him  concerning  the  problem,  and  pointed 
out  that  although  "every  attempt"  had  been  made, 
through  the  United  Nations  and  the  International 
Red  Cross,  to  find  some  opening  through  which 
some  progress  could  be  made,  none  had  been  found. 
He  felt  that  some  new  procedure  should  be  adopted 
and  urged  that,  at  an  early  stage  during  the  ses- 
sion, the  General  Assembly  invite  representatives 
of  the  governments  directly  concerned  to  discuss 
the  best  means  for  repatriating  the  Greek  chil- 
dren, more  than  12,000  applications  for  such  re- 
patriation having  been  received.  The  Red  Cross 
had  already  made  clear,  however,  that  political, 
not  merely  "technical"  considerations,  constituted 
the  insuperable  obstacle. 

THE  DISCUSSION   IN  THE  AD  HOC  POLITICAL  COMMITTEE 

The  procedure  outlined  above  was  proposed  in 
a  draft  resolution  submitted  on  November  23  m  by 
the  delegations  of  Peru,  the  Philippines,  and 
Sweden,  requesting  the  chairman  to  consult  with 
the  President  of  the  General  Assembly  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Standing  Committee,  with  a  view 
to  inviting  representatives  of  the  Governments 
concerned  to  meet  with  the  Standing  Committee, 
if  possible  not  later  than  December  15.  Mean- 
while, discussion  was  to  be  postponed. 

Mr.  Graf strom  (Sweden),  a  member  of  the 
Standing  Committee,  recalled  on  November  23 
that,  despite  Assembly  resolutions,  only  Yugo- 
slavia had  made  any  effort  at  repatriation,  and  he 
noted  the  views  of  the  Secretary-General,  the  Red 
Cross,  and  the  Standing  Committee  that  "success 
could  be  expected  only  through  a  frank  exchange 
of  views  by  the  parties  concerned,"  although  he 
was  well  aware  that  "political,"  not  "practical," 
considerations  were  the  real  obstacles.61  There 
was  general  agreement  that  the  substantive  dis- 
cussion should  be  postponed,  for,  as  Mr.  Kyrou 
(Greece)  indicated  on  November  26,  the  time  was 
not  "ripe"  for  such  consideration,  and  the  draft 
resolution,  as  amended,  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of 
49-0-5,  with  the  Soviet  bloc  abstaining.  While 
Messrs.  Lewandowski  (Poland)  and  Hajek 
(Czechoslovakia),  in  explaining  their  abstentions, 
made  their  expected  comments  concerning  Greece, 
Mr.  Prica  (Yugoslavia)  remarked  that  "certain 
countries  were  showing  a  marked  lack  of  good- 
will." Mr.  Kyrou  pointed  out  that  there  was  yet 
a  third  question,  the  repatriation  of  members  of 
the  Greek  military  forces  captured  by  the  Greek 

58  U.N.  doc.  A/1913. 

"U.N.  doc.  A/AC.53/L.4/Rev.  1.  See  also  the  amend- 
ment submitted  by  the  Belgian,  Luxembourg,  and  Nether- 
lands delegations  (U.N.  doc.  A/AC.53/L.9) . 

61  U.N.  doc.  A/AC.53/SR.7. 


guerrillas  and  moved  to  the  territories  of  the  north- 
ern neighbors  of  Greece. 

Mr.  Grafstrom  reported  on  January  7,  1952, 
that,  despite  the  Committee's  unanimous  resolu- 
tion of  November  26,  1951,  "no  action  had  been 
taken  by  any  of  the  Governments  concerned"  and 
that  "the  attempt  to  bring  the  solution  of  the 
problem  nearer  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  a 
failure,"  and  there  was  no  longer  any  reason  to 
postpone  discussion.62  The  next  day,  Mr.  Graf- 
strom indicated  that  Czechoslovakia  had  ap- 
pointed a  representative  to  confer  with  the  Stand- 
ing Committee.63  By  January  22,  the  Standing 
Committee  had  held  three  meetings  with  the 
Czechoslovak  representative,  without  immediate 
results  as  to  the  repatriation  of  138  children  to 
Greece,  although  the  latter  indicated  that  negotia- 
tions with  the  International  Red  Cross  could  take 
place  in  Prague.  The  Rumanian  Government 
charged  the  General  Assembly  with  violating  its 
own  resolutions  and  rejected  consultation.64 

During  the  Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee's  dis- 
cussion of  the  problem  on  January  29,  Mr.  Kyrou 
(Greece)  charged  that  the  Greek  children  were 
simply  being  used  as  "guinea  pigs  for  a  new 
fratricidal  strife,"  and  representatives  of  Belgium, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States  ap- 
pealed for  repatriation.  The  representative  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  introduced  a  draft  resolu- 
tion 65  thanking  the  International  Red  Cross,  the 
Secretary-General,  and  the  Standing  Committee 
for  their  efforts,  noting  with  satisfaction  repatria- 
tion of  Greek  children  from  Yugoslavia,  express- 
ing hope  for  some  progress  in  the  case  of 
Czechoslovakia,  regretting  that  other  states  had 
rejected  consultation,  and  urging  that  steps  be 
taken  to  facilitate  the  early  return  of  these  chil- 
dren to  their  homes.  To  this  effect  the  Standing 
Committee  was  continued,  and  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  and  the  League  of 
Red  Cross  and  Red  Crescent  Societies  were  re- 
quested to  continue  their  efforts  and  to  report  their 
progress  to  the  seventh  session  of  the  General 
Assembly. 

The  discussion  continued  on  January  30,  with 
representatives  of  the  Soviet  bloc,  notably  those 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Czechoslovakia,  contin- 
uing their  propaganda  attack  against  Greece  and 
charging  that  the  latter  had  not  fulfilled  the  condi- 
tions for  repatriation,  despite  statements  to  the 
contrary  on  the  part  of  the  International  Red 
Cross.66  The  Committee  refused  to  accept  this 
reasoning,  however,  and,  by  a  vote  of  44-0-5,  ap- 
proved the  Dominican  proposal.67   At  the  meeting 


"TJ.N.  doc.  A/AC.53/SR.33  (Provisional). 

1)3  U.N.  doc.  A/AC.53/SR.34  (Provisional). 

H  See  especially  U.N.  doc.  A/AC.53/L.44  for  Report  of 
the  Standing  Committee  on  the  Repatriation  of  Greek 
Children. 

05  See  U.N.  docs.  A/AC.53/SR.55,  56 ;  A/AC.53/L.51. 

"  U.N.  doc.  A/AC.53/SR.57. 

"  Ibid. 
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on  January  31,  Mr.  Kyrou  withdrew  a  draft  reso- 
lution with  respect  to  the  repatriation  of  Greek 
Army  personnel  since  he  had  been  advised  that  the 
1950  resolution  on  this  matter  was  still  valid.68 


End  of  the  Greek  Case 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  Administrative 
and  Budgetary  Questions  recommended  approval 
of  an  amount  of  $85,000,  the  provision  proposed 
by  the  Secretary-General  being  limited  to  the 
estimated  expenditure  for  the  liquidation  of  the 
activities  of  the  Special  Committee  on  the  Bal- 
kans. Since  the  financial  consequences  of  action 
by  the  Balkan  Subcommission  could  not  be  fore- 
cast, however,  the  Secretary-General  proposed 
that  any  expenditure  arising  therefrom  should 
be  met  by  advances  from  the  Working  Capital 
Fund,  as  a  commitment  relating  to  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  and  security.69  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Advisory  Committee  recommended  a 
budget  of  $30,000  to  cover  reimbursement  of  ex- 
penses to  be  incurred  by  the  International  Com- 
mittee of  the  Red  Cross  and  the  League  of  Red 
Cross  Societies  with  respect  to  the  problem  of  the 
repatriation  of  Greek  children.70 

PLENARY  DISCUSSION  OF  THE  GREEK  CASE 

The  plenary  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
was  ready  for  decision  concerning  the  dissolution 
of  the  Special  Committee  on  the  Balkans  and  the 
establishment  of  a  new  Balkan  Subcommission  of 
the  Peace  Observation  Commission  on  December 
7,  1951.71  Before  proceeding  to  the  vote,  Mr. 
Tsarapkin  (U.S.S.R.)  essentially  summed  up  the 
Soviet  case  by  repeating  all  the  Communist  propa- 
ganda against  the  Special  Committee  and  plung- 
ing into  the  usual  tirade  against  the  "terror  in 
Greece."  He  was  dutifully  followed  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Poland,  the  Ukraine,  and  Czecho- 
slovakia.72 

The  attack  on  Greece  was  so  vitriolic  that  Mr. 
Politis  felt  impelled  to  reply.  He  pointed  out, 
among  other  things,  that  accused  persons  in 
Greece  "had  the  benefit  of  the  measures  of  clem- 
ency in  force,"  including  those  recently  brought  to 
the  bar  of  justice.    He  added : 73 

The  Soviet  Union  conceived  long  ago  its  plan  for  sub- 
jecting Greece  to  communist  rule.  To  that  end  all  the 
European  countries,  where  its  influence  is  paramount, 
were    cunningly    mobilized.  .  .  .  The    lowest    dregs    of 


society  were  carefully  recruited  and  enlisted  in  that 
horde  of  demons  and  furies  that  over-ran  Greece  and 
everywhere  unleased  a  storm  of  hatred  and  bloody  riot. 
Innocent  people  were  tortured,  hanged  or  shot  in  the 
market  place  without  any  kind  of  trial,  on  a  simple  order 
from  the  political  commissars.  .  .  .  There  were  more  than 
100,000  victims,  many  of  them  decapitated  by  the  emmis- 
saries  of  the  Cominform,  doubtless  in  the  name  of  peace 
and  democracy,  with  the  old  tin  cans,  a  specially  sadistic 
feature  designed  to  heighten  the  terror  they  brought 
upon  us.  .  .  . 

You  will,  I  feel  sure,  agree  that  it  is  entirely  inadmis- 
sible that  those  who  bear  the  main  responsibility  for  these 
disgusting  acts  should  come  to  this  platform  and  lecture 
honestly  democratic  nations  on  human  rights  and  humani- 
tarian principles.  It  is  high  time  to  put  a  stop  to  such 
trickery. 

The  General  Assembly  was  now  ready  to  vote. 
As  in  the  Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee,  the  Soviet 
amendment  to  the  Greek  resolution,  to  terminate 
the  Special  Committee  on  the  Balkans  immedi- 
ately, was  rejected  by  48-5-4,  and  the  two  resolu- 
tions with  respect  to  terminating  the  services  of 
the  Special  Committee  on  the  Balkans  and  to 
establishing  a  Balkan  Subcommission,  were  ap- 
proved by  48-5-1.  The  Soviet  proposal  was  re- 
jected by  a  paragraph-by-paragraph  vote,74  and 
then  as  a  whole  by  a  vote  of  38-5-6. 

The  plenary  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
considered  the  problem  of  the  repatriation  of  the 
Greek  children  on  Februay  2,  1952.75  The  failure 
of  Hungary,  Bulgaria,  and  Rumania  to  participate 
in  consultations  with  the  Standing  Committee  was 
scored  while  Mr.  Kyrou  expressed  some  hope  that 
the  Czechoslovak  promise  to  enter  into  discussions 
with  the  International  Red  Cross  would  prove 
fruitful.  Once  more,  however,  the  Soviet  repre- 
sentative, offered  the  standard  excuses  for  failure 
to  act  on  previous  resolutions  of  the  General  As- 
sembly. In  the  end  the  resolution  submitted  by 
the  Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee  was  approved  by 
a  vote  of  51-0-5.76 


THE  BALKAN  SUBCOMMISSION 

On  December  15,  1951,  the  Secretary-General 
advised  the  Peace  Observation  Commission  of  the 
action  of  the  General  Assembly  with  respect  to 
the  establishment  of  a  Balkan  Subcommission.77 
Thereupon,  on  January  23,  that  body  met  to  con- 
sider the  matter.78  A  draft  resolution  had  been 
prepared  by  the  delegation  of  Colombia,  and  Sir 
Gladwyn  Jebb,  of  the  United  Kingdom,  proposed 
that  the  new  Balkan  Subcommission  be  composed 
of  representatives  of  Colombia,  France,  Pakistan, 


88  U.N.  docs.  A/AC.53/SR.58 ;  A/AC.53/L.52.    This  action 
completed  the  docket  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee. 
69  U.N.  docs.  A/C.5/481,  A/2040. 
"  U.N.  docs.  A/C.5/496,  A/2105. 

71  It  was  decided,  by  a  vote  of  21-1-18,  that  further  dis- 
cussion was  unnecessary  (U.N.  doc.  A/PV.351).  See  ap- 
pendix 2  for  Mr.  Cohen's  statement  of  Dec.  7,  1951. 

72  U.N.  doc.  A/PV.351. 

73  Ibid, 


74  Ibid.  While  the  paragraphs  on  cessation  of  U.S.  inter- 
ference, general  amnesty,  death  sentences,  and  dissolution 
of  Unscob  were  all  rejected  by  a  vote  of  37-5-7,  that  on 
establishment  of  diplomatic  relations  between  Greece  and 
Albania  and  Bulgaria  was  approved  by  15-10-20.  See 
appendix  3  for  texts  of  resolutions  approved. 

76  U.N.  doc.  A/PV.371. 
'*  U.N.  doc.  A/2104. 

77  U.N.  doc.  A/CN.7/3.     See  also  appendix  4. 

78  U.N.  doc.  A/CN.7/SR.2. 
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Sweden,  and  the  United  States.79  Mr.  Tsarapkin 
(U.S.S.R.),  who  was  echoed  by  Mr.  Nosek 
(Czechoslovakia) ,  challenged  the  legality  of  estab- 
lishing a  Balkan  Subcommission  and  sought,  once 
more,  to  re-argue  the  entire  Greek  case.80  Am- 
bassador Gross  reiterated  the  services  of  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  the  Balkans  and  thought  the 
Soviet  Union,  which  had  charged  the  United 
States  with  aggressive  designs  in  the  Balkans, 
would  be  glad  to  have  an  impartial  commission 
in  the  area.  Mr.  Abbas  (Iraq)  favored  establish- 
ment of  the  subcommission,  adding  that  "that  type 
of  peace  observation  might  well  be  extended  else- 
where, and  in  particular  to  the  Middle  East,  where 
considerable  tension  prevailed."  In  the  end,  the 
resolution  was  approved  by  12  votes  to  2.81 

The  Greek  Government,  on  January  23,82  re- 
quested "the  immediate  dispatch  of  observers  to 
the  frontier  areas  of  Greece,"  in  order  that  the 
continuity  of  observation  not  be  interrupted.  At 
a  meeting  of  the  Balkan  Subcommission  on  Janu- 
ary 31,  that  body  unanimously  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion inviting  Colombia,  France,  Pakistan,  Sweden, 
and  the  United  States  each  to  make  one  observer 
available  for  service  and  the  United  Kingdom  to 
make  one  observer  available  to  serve  as  principal 
observer.  The  resolution  also  requested  the  Sec- 
retary-General to  make  arrangements  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  services  of  six  observers  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  the  Balkans  until  the  new 
observers  arrived  in  Greece.83 

A  few  days  later,  on  February  2,  the  United 
Nations  Special  Committee  on  the  Balkans  held 
its  final  public  session  at  Athens  and  terminated 
its  work  in  Greece  on  February  5, 1952.  Vigilance 
in  a  troubled  area  was  now  to  be  maintained  under 
the  new  peace  machinery  of  the  United  Nations. 
Meanwhile,  Greece,  which,  like  Turkey,  had  con- 
tributed to  the  United  Nations  Forces  in  Korea  in 
the  interest  of  international  peace  and  security, 
was  now  on  the  road  to  membership  in  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  and,  on  December 
20, 1951,  was  elected  to  membership  in  the  Security 
Council. 

•  Mr.  Howard,  author  of  the  above  article,  is 
United  Nations  Adviser  for  the  Bureau  of  Near 
Eastern,  South  Asian,  and  African  Affairs. 


Appendix  1 

Statement  by  Benjamin  V.  Cohen  to  the  Press  on  Decem- 
ber 7,  1951 

The  United  States  delegation  welcomes  the  action  just 
taken  by  the  sixth  General  Assembly  on  the  two  resolu- 
tions put  forward  by  the  Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee 
after  its  discussion  of  the  Greek  case. 

The  first  of  these  resolutions  brings  to  a  close  the  work 

79  Ibid.  A/CN.7/5. 

80  U.N.  doc.  A/CN.7/SR.2. 

81  Ibid.     See  also  appendix  5. 

82  U.N.  doc.  A/CN.7/SC.1/1. 

83  U.N.  doc.  A/CN.7/SC.1/2.     See  also  appendix  6. 


of  the  United  Nations  Special  Committee  on  the  Balkans 
(Unscob).  Since  the  end  of  1947,  the  Special  Committee 
has  faithfully  and  successfully  carried  out  its  task  of 
observing  and  reporting  on  conditions  along  the  northern 
frontiers  of  Greece.  We  believe  that  the  United  Nations 
through  this  Committee  has  made  a  vital  contribution  to 
the  maintenance  of  peace  and  security  in  the  Balkans. 
The  members  and  observers  of  this  Committee  deserve 
the  highest  praise  of  all  those  who  wish  to  see  the  purposes 
and  principles  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  prevail  in 
relations  between  states. 

The  United  States  is  pleased  that  the  direct  threats  to 
Greece  have  abated  sufficiently  to  permit  the  Assembly  to 
dissolve  the  Special  Committee. 

But  since  a  situation  of  considerable  tension  continues 
to  exist  in  the  Balkans — the  General  Assembly  has  wisely, 
in  our  view,  decided  that  the  United  Nations  should  main- 
tain in  readiness  a  small  subcommission  of  the  Peace 
Observation  Commission  which  could,  on  short  notice, 
provide  direct  observation  in  any  part  of  the  Balkan  area 
if  such  service  is  called  for.  The  United  States  believes 
that  this  represents  a  healthy  and  sound  development  of 
the  role  assigned  to  the  Peace  Observation  Commission 
in  the  Uniting  for  Peace  Resolution  adopted  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  last  year. 

The  Greek  people  deserve  the  highest  praise  for  their 
steadfastness  and  fortitude  in  meeting  and  surmounting 
the  dangers  to  their  freedom  and  independence.  In  their 
struggle  to  preserve  their  freedom  they  have  had  the  moral 
and  political  support  of  the  free  world,  and  the  material 
support  of  the  United  States  and  other  law-abiding  states 
in  a  position  to  provide  material  assistance.  But  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  persistent  watchfulness  of  the 
United  Nations  was  of  great  and  invaluable  aid  in  guard- 
ing the  independence  of  Greece  from  the  threats  of  her 
Cominform  neighbors. 

We  believe  that  the  United  Nations  can  take  just  pride 
in  the  peace-keeping  efforts  it  has  made  during  the  period 
when  Greece  was  severely  menaced.  We  are  convinced 
that  the  maintenance  of  a  Peace  Observation  Subcommis- 
sion for  the  Balkans,  ready  to  send  observers  to  any 
troubled  part  of  that  area  when  desired,  should  be  able  to 
alert  the  world  to  dangers  to  peace  should  they  arise  in 
that  area. 


Appendix  2 

Statement  by  Benjamin  V.   Cohen  in  Ad  Hoc  Political 
Committee  on  November  20,  1951 

This  is  the  fifth  time  that  the  Greek  case  has  come  be- 
fore the  General  Assembly.  The  United  Nations  may  take 
great  pride  in  what  it  has  done  to  preserve  the  political 
independence  and  territorial  integrity  of  Greece.  Since 
1949  there  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  the  situation 
along  the  Greek  frontiers  and  that  progress  has  been 
maintained.  Although  border  incidents  continue  to  oc- 
cur, they  are  significantly  reduced  in  scope  and  importance. 

The  Greek  people  and  the  Greek  National  Army  have 
borne  the  major  burden  of  freeing  Greece  from  guerrilla 
warfare  carried  on  against  her  with  the  active  support 
and  assistance  of  her  Cominform  neighbors.  The  United 
Nations  and  its  Special  Committee  on  the  Balkans  have 
steadfastly  maintained  that  vigilance  along  the  Greek 
frontiers.  United  Nations  vigilance  has  been  an  impor- 
tant and  powerful  factor  in  deterring  would-be  aggressors 
against  Greece  from  enlarging  the  scope  of  their  hostile 
activities  against  that  country. 

The  improvement  of  the  situation  along  the  northern 
Greek  frontiers  in  the  last  2  years,  and  especially  the 
improvement  in  Greek- Yugoslav  relations — in  line  with 
recommendations  of  the  General  Assembly — have  per- 
mitted Greece  to  devote  more  of  her  energy  and  resources 
to  binding  up  of  her  wounds  and  laying  the  foundations 
for  a  more  stable  and  secure  existence  for  her  people. 

Meanwhile,  the  character  of  the  threat  to  Greece  has 
changed  substantially,  as  is  brought  out  in  the  report  of 
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the  Special  Committee.  Such  threat  as  remains  is  now 
part  of  general  tension  in  the  Balkan  area.  The  change 
is  reflected  in  the  use  by  the  Cominform  in  the  Balkans 
of  familiar  subversive  techniques,  political  and  economic 
pressures,  and  attempted  intimidation.  It  is  difficult  to 
say  in  what  precise  part  of  the  Balkans  the  more  general 
threat  now  prevailing  might  flare  into  danger  of  major 
Importance.  For  the  moment  Greece  may  be  less  imme- 
diately threatened  by  aggression  than  before.  But  she 
remains,  with  others,  exposed  to  the  more  general  threat 
of  aggression  in  the  Balkans  which  might  be  directed  at 
any  point  at  any  time  as  may  be  dictated  by  Cominform 
strategy. 

The  United  States  has  been  deeply  interested  in  the 
welfare  and  freedom  of  the  Greek  people  and  has  gen- 
erously helped  the  Greek  people  to  maintain  their  freedom. 
Unscob  by  its  presence  in  Greece,  and  by  its  persistent 
watchfulness  and  reporting,  has  helped  materially  to  re- 
duce the  likelihood  of  an  early  renewal  of  externally  sup- 
ported guerrilla  warfare  in  Greece.  It  has  set  before  the 
world  the  true  picture  of  relations  between  Greece  and 
the  states  to  the  North,  including  states  of  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe,  and  has  convincingly  disproved  the  re- 
peated propaganda  charges  accusing  Greece  of  planning 
some  kind  of  aggression  against  her  neighbors.  Unscob 
has  by  its  work  made  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
preservation  of  world  peace  and  security. 

The  United  States  delegation  agrees  with  the  delega- 
tion of  Greece  that  it  is  now  appropriate  to  bring  the 
work  of  Unscob  to  a  close.  It  is  a  body  which,  with  its 
observers,  deserves  the  high  praise  and  gratitude  of  all 
peace-loving  members  of  the  world  community.  The  possi- 
bility, I  might  say  probability,  that  Unscob's  work  would 
soon  be  concluded  was  foreshadowed  in  last  year's  Gen- 
eral Assembly  resolution  on  the  Greek  question.  At  the 
same  time,  it  would  be  rash,  in  light  of  present  inter- 
national tension  and,  in  particular  in  the  tension  in  the 
Balkan  area,  for  the  United  Nations  to  assume  that  no 
further  watchfulness  over  that  area,  or  machinery  avail- 
able to  conduct  on  the  spot  observation  are  needed.  This 
point  is  well  brought  out  in  the  fourth  recommendation 
contained  in  the  report  of  the  Special  Committee  of  August 
15, 1951,  to  the  General  Assembly. 

The  United  Nations  would,  in  our  judgment,  be  well 
advised  to  make  specific  provision  at  this  time  for  the  in- 
stant renewal  of  observation  anywhere  in  the  Balkans, 
on  the  request  of  any  state  or  states  concerned,  and  within 
the  territory  of  states  consenting  thereto.  Last  year  the 
General  Assembly  established,  under  its  Uniting  for  Peace 
Resolution,  a  Peace  Observation  Commission  whose  func- 
tion it  is  to  observe  and  report  on  situations  of  inter- 
national tension  the  continuance  of  which  is  likely  to  en- 
danger the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and  se- 
curity. The  present  state  of  affairs  in  the  Balkans,  as 
the  United  States  sees  it,  is  just  such  a  situation  of  ten- 
sion. It  would  be  logical  and  prudent  for  the  General 
Assembly  to  bring  into  play  the  constructive  influence 
toward  peace  which  the  Peace  Observation  Commission 
can  bring  to  bear  in  terms  of  the  present  Balkan  picture, 
of  which  the  Greek  situation  is  a  part. 

The  United  States  believes  that  the  best  means  of  doing 
this  is  to  authorize  the  creation  of  a  small  subcommission 
of  the  Peace  Observation  Commission  which  would  be 
authorized  to  provide  United  Nations  observers  for  areas 
of  tension  in  the  Balkans  when  so  requested  by  any  state 
or  states  directly  concerned.  Observation,  if  called  for,  as 
I  have  already  suggested,  would  take  place  only  within 
the  territories  of  states  prepared  to  admit  the  observers. 
Such  a  subcommittee  could  sit  at  the  United  Nations 
Headquarters  with  authority  to  visit  and  travel  in  those 
areas  in  which  observation  might  be  requested.  The  sub- 
committee should  be  authorized  to  consider  data  sub- 
mitted to  it  by  its  members  or  observers,  and  to  make 
such  reports  to  the  Peace  Observation  Commission  and 
the  Secretary-General,  for  the  information  of  member 
states,  as  it  might  deem  necessary.  In  this  way,  the 
United  Nations  would  have  ready  for  immediate  service  a 


body  equipped  to  observe  and  report  on  any  situation 
involving  a  threat  to  peace  in  the  Balkans  which  might 
be  called  to  its  attention  by  states  in  that  area. 

We  certainly  do  not  wish  to  invite  the  renewal  of  ag- 
gressive action  against  Greece  or  against  other  Balkan 
countries.  We  hope  it  will  not  occur.  But  we  should 
be  ready  in  advance,  if  aggression  or  major  threat  of 
aggression  occurs,  to  focus  the  spotlight  of  informed  world 
opinion  on  the  true  facts  of  the  situation.  The  United 
States  believes  that  this  can  best  be  done  by  action  by  the 
General  Assembly  providing  for  the  kind  of  subcommis- 
sion of  the  Peace  Observation  Commission  which  I  have 
just  described.  Such  a  body  would  maintain  itself  in 
readiness  instantly  to  send  out  observers  to  the  field  at  the 
request  of  one  or  more  Balkan  states,  without  need  for 
further  action  by  the  General  Assembly,  the  Security 
Council,  or  the  Interim  Committee. 

The  United  States  would  like  to  feel  that  it  will  not  be 
necessary  for  any  Balkan  state  to  apply  for  the  observa- 
tion services  which  the  proposed  new  body  could  render. 
Nevertheless,  we  believe  that  the  changed  character  of 
the  threats  to  Greece  which  are  now  clearly  but  part  of 
the  broader  situation  of  tension  prevailing  in  the  Balkans, 
makes  the  establishment  of  such  a  body  advisable.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  United  States  has  joined  with  the  delega- 
tions of  the  United  Kingdom,  Greece,  France,  and  Mexico 
in  presenting  a  draft  resolution  along  the  lines  which  I 
have  just  outlined.  We  urge  other  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  support  this  resolution  whose  only  purpose  and 
only  justification  is  the  cause  of  peace. 


Appendix  3 

Resolutions  on  Discontinuance  of  Special  Committee  and 
Establishment  of  Balkan  Subcommission 


U.N.  doc.  A/1984 
Adopted  December  7,  1951 


A. 


The  General  Assembly, 

Having  considered  the  report  of  the  United  Nations 
Special  Committee  on  the  Balkans, 

1.  Approves  the  said  report ; 

2.  Expresses  its  deep  appreciation  of  the  invaluable 
services  rendered  for  the  preservation  of  peace  and 
security  in  the  Balkans  by  the  members  of  the  Special 
Committee ; 

3.  Expresses  its  warm  gratitude  for  the  gallantry  with 
which  the  observers  of  the  Special  Committee  have  car- 
ried out  their  difficult  and  dangerous  task ; 

4.  Decides  to  discontinue  the  Special  Committee  within 
sixty  days  after  the  adoption  of  the  present  resolution. 


The  General  Assembly, 

Recalling  its  resolution  377  (V)  (Uniting  for  peace), 
part  A,  section  B  establishing  a  Peace  Observation  Com- 
mission which  could  observe  and  report  on  the  situation 
in  any  area  where  there  exists  international  tension,  the 
continuance  of  which  is  likely  to  endanger  the  mainte- 
nance of  international  peace  and  security, 

Considering  that  the  situation  in  the  Balkans  may 
require  prompt  establishment  of  observation  as  contem- 
plated in  resolution  377  (V),  part  A,  section  B, 

Resolves  to  request  the  Peace  Observation  Commission 
to  establish  a  Balkan  sub-commission,  composed  of  not 
less  than  three  nor  more  than  five  members,  with  its  seat 
at  the  United  Nations  Headquarters,  with  authority : 

(a)  To  despatch  such  observers  as  it  may  deem  neces- 
sary to  any  area  of  international  tension  in  the  Balkans 
on  the  request  of  any  State  or  States  concerned,  but  only 
to  the  territory  of  States  consenting  thereto; 

(b)  To  visit,  if  it  deems  necessary,  any  area  in  which 
observation  requested  under  paragraph  (a)  is  being  con- 
ducted ; 

(c)  To  consider  such  data  as  may  be  submitted  to  it 
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by  its  members  or  observers  and  to  make  such  reports  as 
it  deems  necessary  to  the  Peace  Observation  Commission 
and  to  the  Secretary-General  for  the  information  of 
Member  States. 


Appendix  4 

Resolution  on  Repatriation  of  Greek  Children 

U.N.  doc.  A/2104 
Adopted  February  2,  1952 

The  General  Assembly, 

VrEwiNo  with  concern  the  reports  of  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross,  the  League  of  Red  Cross 
Societies  and  the  Secretary-General,  and  in  particular  the 
fact  that,  with  the  exception  of  Yugoslavia,  none  of  the 
countries  harbouring  Greek  children  has  yet  taken  the 
necessary  steps  to  enable  the  Greek  children  to  return  to 
their  homes,  as  provided  for  in  resolution  193  C  (III)  of 
27  November  194S  and  the  subsequent  resolutions  of  the 
General  Assembly  on  the  matter, 

Recognizing  that  the  United  Nations  must  continue  its 
efforts,  from  a  humanitarian  point  of  view,  to  enable  the 
Greek  children  to  return  to  their  homes, 

Noting  the  report  of  the  Standing  Committee  on  the 
Repatriation  of  Greek  children  that  of  the  governments 
invited  to  send  representatives  to  enter  into  consultations 
with  the  Standing  Committee  on  the  problem  during  the 
present  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  only  one  has 
actually  participated  in  the  consultations, 

1.  Thanks  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross,  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  the  Standing 
Committee  on  the  Repatriation  of  Greek  children  and  the 
Secretary-General  for  their  efforts  to  give  effect  to  General 
Assembly  resolutions  193  C  (III),  288  B  (IV)  and  382  C 
(V); 

2.  Notes  with  satisfaction  that  a  further  group  of  Greek 
children  has  been  repatriated  from  Yugoslavia ; 

3.  Expresses  the  hope  that  it  will  be  possible  to  make 
rapid  progress  with  the  repatriation  of  the  Greek  children 
in  Czechoslovakia ; 

4.  Deeply  regrets  that  all  the  other  States  harbouring 
Greek  children  have  declined  to  enter  into  consultations 
with  the  Standing  Committee  with  a  view  to  giving  effect 
to  the  resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly  on  the  matter; 

5.  Considers  that  the  technical  and  other  grounds  ad- 
vanced by  those  countries  harbouring  Greek  children 
which  have  declined  to  co-operate  fully  in  the  solution  of 
the  problem  are  not  insurmountable  or  such  as  to  con- 
stitute a  reason  for  further  delay  in  permitting  the  return 
of  children  in  respect  of  whom  requests  for  repatriation 
have  been  submitted  and  verified  by  the  international  Red 
Cross  organizations ; 

6.  Urges  all  countries  harbouring  Greek  children  to 
take  steps  to  facilitate  the  early  return  of  the  children 
to  their  homes; 

7.  Decides  to  continue  the  Standing  Committee  with 
the  terms  of  reference  previously  laid  down  ; 

8.  Requests  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross  and  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  to  continue 
their  work  for  this  humanitarian  purpose ; 

9.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  report  from  time 
to  time  to  Member  States  on  the  progress  made  in  the 
implementation  of  the  present  resolution,  and  requests 
the  international  Red  Cross  organizations  and  the  Secre- 
tary-General to  submit  reports  on  the  progress  achieved 


before  the  seventh  regular  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
is  convened. 


Appendix  5 

Resolution  of  Peace  Observation  Commission 
Establishing  Balkan  Subcommission 

U.N.  doc.  A/CN.7/6 
Adopted  January  23,  1952 

The  Peace  Observation  Commission, 

Taking  note  of  resolution  A/L.l  adopted  at  the  351st 
meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  on  7  December  1951, 

Establishes  a  Balkan  Sub-Commission  which  for  the 
calendar  year  of  1952  shall  be  composed  of  five  members 
namely  Colombia,  France,  Pakistan,  Sweden,  and  the 
United  States  of  America,  with  its  seat  at  the  United 
Nations  Headquarters,  with  authority  : 

(a)  To  dispatch  such  observers  as  it  may  deem  neces- 
sary to  any  area  of  international  tension  in  the  Balkans 
on  the  request  of  any  State  or  States  concerned ;  but  only 
to  the  territory  of  States  consenting  thereto; 

(b)  To  visit,  if  it  deems  necessary,  any  area  in  which 
observation  requested  under  sub-paragraph  (a)  above  is 
being  conducted ; 

(c)  To  consider  such  data  as  may  be  submitted  to  it 
by  its  members  or  observers  and  to  make  such  reports  as 
it  deems  necessary  to  the  Peace  Observation  Commission 
and  to  the  Secretary-General  for  the  information  of  Mem- 
ber States ; 

Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  provide  the  necessary 
staff  and  facilities. 


Appendix  6 

Resolution  of  Balkan  Subcommission 

U.N.  doc.  A/CN.7.SC.1/2 
Adopted  January  31,  1952 

The  Balkan  Sub-Commission, 

Taking  note  of  the  request  dated  23  January  1952  from 
the  Government  of  Greece  for  the  immediate  dispatch  of 
observers  to  the  frontier  areas  of  Greece, 

1.  Decides  to  conduct  observation  in  the  frontier  areas 
of  Greece  within  the  terms  of  reference  laid  down  by 
General  Assembly  resolution  A/L.l  of  7  December  1951, 
and,  pending  further  evaluation  of  the  requirements  of 
such  observation ; 

2.  Invites  the  Governments  of  Colombia,  France,  Pakis- 
tan, Sweden  and  the  United  States  of  America  each  to 
make  available  to  the  Sub-Commission  one  observer  and 
the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland  to  make  available  one  observer  to 
serve  as  principal  observer,  utilizing  where  desired  in- 
dividuals listed  in  the  Panel  of  Field  Observers  envisaged 
in  General  Assembly  resolution  297B(IV)  ; 

3.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements  to  continue  the  services  of  six  of  the  United 
Nations  observers  presently  available  in  Greece,  who  shall 
observe  until  the  arrival  in  Greece  of  the  observers  desig- 
nated under  paragraph  2  or  until  the  Sub-Commission 
makes  alternative  arrangements ; 

4.  Instructs  the  principal  observer  to  submit  to  the  Sub- 
Commission  periodic  reports  and  any  special  reports  which 
he  may  deem  necessary ; 

5.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary staff  and  facilities  to  the  observer  group. 
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Greece  and  Turkey  Deposit 
Instruments  of  Accession  to  NATO 

[Released  to  the  press  February  18] 

On  February  18,  1952,  Ambassador  Feridun  C. 
Erkin  of  Turkey  and  Ambassador  Athanase  G. 
Politis  of  Greece  deposited  witb  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  the  instruments 
of  accession  by  their  respective  Governments  to 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty.  These  instruments 
were  deposited  with  the  U.S.  Government  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  article  10  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  and  of  article  I  of  the  pro- 
tocol to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  on  the  accession 
of  Greece  and  Turkey.  The  protocol  entered  into 
force  on  February  15,  1952.  The  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  entered  into  force  for  Greece  and  Turkey 
on  February  18,  1952. 

Following  are  the  texts  of  statements  made  on 
February  18  at  the  ceremony  for  deposit  of  the 
Greek  and  Turkish  instruments  of  accession: 

Statement  by  Acting  Secretary  Webb 

I  am  pleased  to  represent  my  Government  as 
depositary  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  and  of  the 
protocol  in  accepting  the  instruments  of  accession 
of  Greece  and  Turkey  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty.  The  devotion  which  these  two  countries 
have  manifested  to  the  principle  of  collective  se- 
curity is  well  known  to  us  all.  I  am  confident 
that  through  their  accession  to  the  Treaty  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  will  be  made  to  the  greater 
effectiveness  of  the  collective-defense  system  which 
has  been  created  under  the  Treaty,  thus  enhancing 
the  security  of  the  Nato  countries  among  which 
they  are  now  numbered,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the 
free  world. 

Speaking  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  as  a 
Nato  member,  I  heartily  welcome  these  two  coun- 
tries as  fellow  members  in  an  organization  which 
provides  the  framework  for  constructive  and  fruit- 
ful cooperation  between  all  of  the  members,  hav- 
ing as  its  objective  the  preservation  of  world  peace 
and  security. 

Statement  by  Ambassador  Feridun  C.  Erkin  of 
Turkey 

I  am  very  happy  to  hand  over  to  you  an  instru- 
ment of  the  accession  of  Turkey  to  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization. 

As  you  know,  since  the  beginning  I  have  been 
very  closely  associated  with  this  work  which 
brought  us  to  the  happy  end  we  are  witnessing. 
We  know  that  the  negotiations  have  been  very 
long,  very  difficult,  very  complicated.  But  they 
have  been  conducted  on  both  sides  on  the  basis  of 
a  perfect  friendship  and  mutual  trust. 

The  Turkish  people  will  never  forget  the  cen- 
tral part  which  has  been  played  by  the  American 
people  and  the  American  Government  in  initiat- 


ing the  invitation  which  has  been  addressed  to  my 
country  to  join  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization. In  fact,  this  invitation  has  consti- 
tuted a  climax  of  such  friendly  consideration  and 
moral  support  as  the  military-aid  program  and 
economic  aid. 

The  Turkish  people  are  very  happy  to  join  to- 
day on  a  legal  and  formal  basis  the  defense  sys- 
tem to  which  they  always  belonged  virtually  and 
spiritually.  The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organi- 
zation has  been  created  under  the  provisions  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter  which  has  been  signed 
and  ratified  by  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
countries.  Therefore,  the  Treaty  constitutes  in- 
ternational law  and  nobody  is  entitled  to  raise  any 
objection  to  the  system  itself  nor  to  the  accession  of 
Turkey.  I  am  quite  certain  that  the  ties  of 
friendship  and  cooperation  already  very  close  be- 
tween Turkey  and  the  other  members  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  will  constitute  a 
fruitful  alliance. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  shall  always  treas- 
ure my  close  association  to  the  negotiations  as  the 
finest  and  most  pleasant  recollections  of  my  whole 
diplomatic  career. 

Statement  by  Ambassador  Athanase  G.  Politis  of 
Greece 

It  is  with  deep  feelings  of  honor  and  satisfac- 
tion that  I  deposited  with  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment this  instrument  of  accession  of  Greece  to 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty.  I  am  sure  to  express 
the  sentiment  of  the  Royal  Greek  Government  and 
the  entire  Greek  Nation  if  I  say  that  the  Greeks 
are  fully  aware  of  the  obligations  arising  from 
this  Treaty  and  that  they  are  determined  to  the 
last  to  live  up  to  these  obligations. 

The  Greek  Nation  will  never  forget  the  impor- 
tant part  which  the  United  States  took  in  the  ne- 
gotiations which  ended  with  the  ceremony  of  to- 
day. I  ask  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  to  convey  to  the 
United  States  Government  the  sincere  thanks  of 
the  Royal  Greek  Government  and  of  the  entire 
Greek  Nation  for  their  untiring  endeavours.  May 
I  also  ask  you  to  express  to  the  other  member  Gov- 
ernments the  thanks  of  my  Government. 


Expanded  Point  Four  Agreement 
With  Jordan 

[Released  to  the  press  February  16] 

Plans  for  a  greatly  expanded  Point  Four  Pro- 
gram in  Jordan  to  aid  that  country  in  its  economic 
development  were  embodied  by  a  program  agree- 
ment signed  on  February   12,   1952,  in  Ammanl 
between  the  Hashemite  Kingdom  of  Jordan  andl 
the  U.S.  Government,  the  Department  of  State! 
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announced  on  February  16.  The  United  States 
Minister  to  Jordan,  Gerald  A.  Drew,  and  the 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  Jordan,  Tawfiq 
Pasha  Abul  Huda,  signed  the  agreement  for  their 
respective  governments. 

Under  the  new  agreement,  the  United  States 
will  contribute  $2,780,000  and  Jordan  over 
$1,000,000  (in  dinars)  to  a  joint  fund  for  the 
operation  of  the  Point  Four  Program  of  economic 
development.  The  new  agreement  supplements 
the  general  agreement  for  Point  Four  cooperation 
between  the  two  countries  which  was  signed 
February  27,  1951.1 

The  program  in  Jordan  calls  for  increasing 
agricultural  production  to  feed  the  increased 
population,  improving  health  and  sanitation  con- 
ditions, developing  water  resources,  improving  the 
education  system,  making  effective  use  of  under- 
developed mineral  resources,  organizing  process- 
ing plants  for  raw  materials,  and  improving 
transportation. 

Because  of  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  the 
Point  Four  Program  in  Jordan  and  the  fields  in 
which  it  will  operate,  a  special  organizational 
structure  is  provided  for  in  the  program  agree- 
ment. This  will  involve  the  establishment  of  co- 
operative departments  in  appropriate  ministries 
of  the  Jordanian  Government  along  the  lines  of 
those  originated  by  the  Institute  of  Inter- Ameri- 
can Affairs  in  1942  as  administrative  devices  for 
United  States  technical  cooperation  with  the 
governments  of  the  American  Republics. 

These  departments  will  provide  an  effective 
means  for  the  joint  participation  of  American  and 
Jordanian  technicians  in  planning  and  executing 
the  action  programs.  Each  will  be  a  special 
bureau  in  the  ministry  having  jurisdiction  over 
the  particular  agriculture,  health,  education,  or 
water-resources  projects. 

The  basic  problem  underlying  all  others  in  Jor- 
dan is  the  inadequate  supply  of  water.  Water- 
resources  development  will  be  the  most  important 
single  activity  of  the  Point  Four  Program.  Irri- 
gation projects  will  increase  the  acreage  of  land 
under  cultivation.  Underground  water  supplies 
will  be  developed  and  the  restoration  of  ancient 
reservoirs  will  be  continued.  The  cleaning  out  of 
a  number  of  these  cisterns,  which  have  been  filled 
with  sand  and  silt  during  the  centuries,  was 
started  last  year. 

The  agricultural  program  will  include  the  de- 
eelopment  of  an  extension  and  demonstration  serv- 
ice, the  production  and  distribution  of  better  seed 
and  planting  stocks,  and  the  improvement  of  poul- 
:ry  and  livestock. 

The  health  and  sanitation  program  will  be 
limed  at  reducing  the  incidence  of  such  prevent- 
able diseases  as  malaria,  trachoma,  tuberculosis, 
and  dysenteries.  Work  on  the  establishment  of  a 
central  government  laboratory  is  already  under 
way.    The  laboratory  will  serve  not  only  the  in- 

1  Bulletin  of  Mar.  26,  1951,  p.  500. 


terests  of  the  health  program,  but  will  also  be  used 
for  agricultural  research. 

The  educational  program  will  include  rural 
primary  education  and  teacher  training,  voca- 
tional education,  a  teacher-training  institute  for 
women,  and  the  expansion  of  the  facilities  of  the 
agricultural  school. 

Under  the  director  of  technical  cooperation  to 
be  appointed  in  Jordan,  there  will  be  a  staff  of 
American  technicians  in  the  field  of  agriculture, 
health  and  sanitation,  water-resources  develop- 
ment, education,  mineral  and  industrial  develop- 
ment, and  census  organization. 

In  addition  to  the  sending  of  American  tech- 
nicians to  Jordan,  the  program  agreement 
provides  for  the  training  of  Jordanians  in  the 
United  States  in  order  to  develop  a  group  of 
trained  people  in  the  various  technical  fields. 

The  contributions  the  Jordanian  Government 
will  make  to  the  joint  funds  in  local  currency  will 
be  counterpart  funds  generated  by  the  sale  of  the 
shipment  of  wheat  made  available  in  accordance 
with  the  economic  agreement  signed  by  the  two 
governments  on  December  20,  1951.2  The  ship- 
ment of  wheat  was  financed  under  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act  of  1951,  as  part  of  the  program  of 
technical  and  economic  cooperation  in  the  Near 
East,  and  was  carried  out  because  of  the  serious 
food  shortage  in  Jordan  caused  by  failure  of  the 
1951  wheat  crop. 


Appointment  of  U.S.  Members 
To  Caribbean  Commission 

[Released  to  the  press  February  18] 

The  President  announced  on  February  18  the 
appointment  of  two  commissioners  to  the  U.S. 
section  of  the  Caribbean  Commission  for  a  period 
of  2  years — Senator  Luis  Negron  Lopez  who  suc- 
ceeds former  Governor  Jesus  T.  Pifiero,  and  Sol 
Luis  Descartes  who  succeeds  Rafael  Pico.  In  ac- 
cepting the  resignations  of  Governor  Pinero  and 
Mr.  Pico,  the  President  spoke  of  their  outstand- 
ing contributions  to  the  work  of  the  Caribbean 
Commission,  of  their  interest  in  the  people,  and 
understanding  of  conditions  of  the  Caribbean  area 
which  gave  impetus  to  their  enthusiasm  for 
creative  action  in  the  work  of  the  Caribbean  Com- 
mission. The  Caribbean  Commission  is  an  ad- 
visory and  consultative  body  on  economic  and 
social  matters  to  the  Governments  of  France,  the 
Netherlands,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
States,  and  their  15  non-self-governing  territories 
in  the  Caribbean. 

Senator  Negron  Lopez  is  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished 'legislative  leaders  and  lawyers  in 
Puerto  Rico.  He  is  Vice  President  of  the  Puerto 
Rican  Senate  and  leader  of  the  majority  party. 

2  Bulletin  of  Jan.  14,  1952,  p.  48. 
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He  served  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  Puerto  Rico  from  1940-44  and  as  a 
Senator  from  1944  to  the  present.  Mr.  Descartes 
is  Treasurer  of  the  Government  of  Puerto  Rico 
and  has  been  associated  with  that  Government 
since  1934  in  the  fields  of  agriculture,  economics, 
and  industry.  Mr.  Descartes  is  at  present  chair- 
man   of    the    Caribbean    Research    Council,    an 


auxiliary  body  of  the  Commission,  and  has  served 
as  an  adviser  to  several  international  conferences. 
Other  members  of  the  U.S.  section  of  the  Carib- 
bean Commission  are  Ward  M.  Canaday, 
President  of  Willys-Overland  Corporation,  Co- 
Chairman ;  and  Alonzo  G.  Moron,  a  native  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  of  the  United  States,  President  of 
Hampton  Institute,  Hampton,  Va. 


U.S.  Signs  Military  Assistance  Agreements  with  Ecuador  and  Peru 


The  Departments  of  State  and  Defense  have 
announced  the  signing  of  bilateral  military  assist- 
ance agreements  with  the  Governments  of  Ecuador 
and  Peru. 

The  agreement  with  Ecuador  was  signed  at 
Quito  on  February  20  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  by  Paul  C.  Daniels,  Ambassador  to  Ecua- 
dor, and  on  behalf  of  Ecuador  by  Neftali  Ponce, 
Foreign  Minister  of  Ecuador. 

The  agreement  with  Peru  was  signed  at  Lima  on 
February  22  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  by 
Harold  H.  Tittmann,  Jr.,  Ambassador  to  Peru, 
and  on  behalf  of  Peru  by  Manuel  C.  Gallagher, 
Foreign  Minister  of  Peru. 

The  Military  Assistance  Agreements  just  signed 
are  consistent  with,  and  conform  to,  inter- Ameri- 
can instruments  already  in  effect,  such  as  the 
Inter-American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance 
(the  Rio  Treaty),  the  resolution  on  Inter-Ameri- 
can Military  Cooperation  approved  at  the  Wash- 
ington Meeting  of  Foreign  Ministers  of  1951,  and 
the  continuous  planning  of  the  Inter-American 
Defense  Board. 

Negotiations  for  similar  agreements,  involving 
the  provision  of  military-grant  aid  by  the  United 
States  to  promote  the  defense  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  are  in  progress  with  certain  other 
American  Republics.  These  negotiations  were 
initiated  under  the  program  of  military-grant  aid 
for  Latin  America,  authorized  in  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1951.  The  program  to  be  carried 
out  will  assist  in  the  development  of  the  capabil- 
ities of  the  countries  concerned  to  join  in  per- 
forming missions  important  to  the  security  of  all 
the  American  Republics.  Such  agreements  illus- 
trate the  spirit  of  cooperation  prevailing  among 
the  American  Republics  which  makes  it  possible 
for  them  to  concentrate,  through  self-help  and 
mutual  aid,  upon  increasing  their  ability  to  con- 
tribute to  the  collective  defense  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  and,  by  serving  as  a  deterrent  to 
potential  aggressors,  contribute  to  the  maintenance 
of  world  peace. 


TEXT  OF  AGREEMENT  WITH  ECUADOR 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
of  the  Republic  of  Ecuador : 

Conscious  of  their  pledges  under  the  Inter-American 
Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance  and  other  international 
instruments  to  assist  any  American  State  subjected  to  an 
armed  attack  and  to  act  together  for  the  common  defense 
and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere; 

Desiring  to  foster  international  peace  and  security 
within  the  framework  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions through  measures  which  will  further  the  ability  of 
nations  dedicated  to  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the 
Charter  to  participate  effectively  in  arrangements  for 
individual  and  collective  self-defense  in  support  of  those 
purposes  and  principles; 

Reaffirming  their  determination  to  give  their  full  coop- 
eration to  the  efforts  to  provide  the  United  Nations  with 
armed  forces  as  contemplated  by  the  Charter  and  to  obtain 
agreement  on  universal  regulations  and  reduction  of  arma- 
ments under  adequate  guarantee  against  violation ; 

Taking  into  consideration  the  support  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  has  brought  to  these 
principles  by  enacting  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended,  and  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951, 
which  provide  for  the  furnishing  of  military  assistance  to 
nations  which  have  joined  with  it  in  collective  security 
arrangements ; 

Desiring  to  set  forth  the  conditions  which  will  govern 
the  furnishing  of  such  assistance  by  one  contracting  Gov- 
ernment to  the  other ; 

Have  agreed  as  follows : 

Article  I 

1.  Each  Government  will  make  or  continue  to  make 
available  to  the  other,  and  to  such  additional  governments 
as  the  parties  hereto  may  in  each  case  agree  upon,  such 
equipment,  materials,  services,  or  other  military  assistance 
as  the  Government  furnishing  such  assistance  may  au- 
thorize and  in  accordance  with  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  may  be  agreed.  The  furnishing  of  any  such  assistance 
as  may  be  authorized  by  either  party  hereto  shall  be  con- 
sistent with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  Such 
assistance  shall  be  so  designed  as  to  promote  the  defense 
and  maintain  the  peace  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and! 
be  in  accordance  with  defense  plans  under  which  bothj 
Governments  will  participate  in  missions  important  to  thel 
defense  and  the  maintenance  of  the  peace  of  the  Western! 


1  For  text  of  similar  agreement  with  Peru,  see  Depart 
ment  of  State  press  release  139  of  Feb.  22. 
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Hemisphere.  Assistance  made  available  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  pursuant  to  this 
Agreement  will  be  furnished  under  the  provisions,  and 
subject  to  all  the  terms,  conditions  and  termination  pro- 
visions of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  acts  amendatory  and  sup- 
plementary thereto  and  appropriation  acts  thereunder. 
The  two  Governments  will,  from  time  to  time,  negotiate 
detailed  arrangements  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  paragraph. 

2.  The  Government  of  Ecuador  undertakes  to  make 
effective  use  of  assistance  received  from  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  pursuant  to  this  Agree- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  implementing  defense  plans,  ac- 
cepted by  the  two  Governments,  under  which  the  two 
Governments  will  participate  in  missions  important  to 
the  defense  and  the  maintenance  of  the  peace  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  and  will  not,  without  the  prior 
agreement  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  devote  such  assistance  to  purposes  other  than 
those  for  which  it  was  furnished. 

3.  Arrangements  will  be  entered  into  under  which  equip- 
ment and  materials  furnished  pursuant  to  this  Agreement 
and  no  longer  required  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
originally  made  available  (except  equipment  and  mate- 
rials furnished  under  terms  requiring  reimbursement)  will 
be  returned  to  the  Government  which  furnished  such  as- 
sistance for  appropriate  disposition. 

4.  In  the  common  security  interest  of  both  Governments, 
the  Government  of  Ecuador  undertakes  not  to  transfer 
to  any  person  not  an  officer  or  agent  of  such  Government, 
or  to  any  other  Government,  title  to  or  possession  of  any 
equipment,  materials,  or  services  furnished  to  it  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  under  this 
Agreement,  without  the  prior  agreement  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America. 

5.  The  two  Governments  will  establish  procedures 
whereby  the  Government  of  Ecuador  will  so  deposit,  seg- 
regate, or  assure  title  to  all  funds  allocated  to  or  derived 
from  any  program  of  assistance  undertaken  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America  so  that  such 
funds  shall  not  be  subject  to  garnishment,  attachment, 
seizure  or  other  legal  process  by  any  person,  firm, 
agency,  corporation,  organization  or  government,  when  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  any  such  legal  process  would  interfere  with  the 
attainment  of  the  objectives  of  the  said  program  of 
assistance. 

6.  Each  Government  will  take  such  security  measures 
as  may  be  agreed  in  each  case  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments in  order  to  prevent  the  disclosure  or  compromise  of 
classified  military  articles,  services  or  information  fur- 
nished by  the  other  Government  pursuant  to  this  Agree- 
ment. 

Article  II 

Each  Government  will  take  appropriate  measures  con- 
sistent with  security  to  keep  the  public  informed  of  oper- 
ations under  this  Agreement. 

Article  III 

The  two  Governments  will,  upon  request  of  either  of 
them,  negotiate  appropriate  arrangements  between  them 
to  provide  for  the  availability  of  patent  licenses  and  tech- 
nical information  required  in  furtherance  of  the  objectives 
of  this  Agreement.  In  these  negotiations  consideration 
shall  be  given  to  the  inclusion  of  an  undertaking  whereby 
each  Government  will  assume  the  responsibility  for  all 
claims  of  its  nationals  arising  under  such  arrangements, 
and  such  claims  arising  in  its  jurisdiction  of  nationals  of 
any  country  not  a  party  to  this  Agreement. 

Article  IV 

1.  The  Government  of  Ecuador  undertakes  to  make 
available  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  local  currency  in  sucres  in  an  amount  to  be  agreed 
for  the  use  of  the  latter  Government  for  its  administrative 
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and  operating  expenditures  in  connection  with  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act. 

The  two  Governments  will  forthwith  initiate  discussions 
with  a  view  to  determining  the  amount  of  such  local  cur- 
rency in  sucres  and  to  agreeing  upon  arrangements  for 
the  furnishing  of  such  local  currency. 

2.  The  Government  of  Ecuador  will,  except  as  other- 
wise agreed,  grant  duty-free  treatment  and  exemption 
from  internal  taxation  upon  importation  or  exportation 
to  products,  property,  materials,  or  equipment  imported 
into  its  territory  in  connection  with  this  Agreement  or 
any  similar  agreement  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  any  other  country  receiving  military 
assistance. 

Article  V 

1.  The  Government  of  Ecuador  agrees  to  receive  per- 
sonnel of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
who  will  discharge  responsibilities  of  the  latter  Govern- 
ment in  connection  with  the  implementation  of  this  Agree- 
ment. Such  personnel  will  be  accorded  facilities  to  ob- 
serve the  progress  of  assistance  furnished  pursuant  to 
this  Agreement.  Such  personnel  who  are  nationals  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  including  personnel  tempo- 
rarily assigned,  will,  in  their  relations  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Ecuador,  operate  as  a  part  of  the  Embassy  of  the 
United  States  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the 
Chief  of  the  Diplomatic  Mission,  and  shall  be  accorded 
all  privileges  and  immunities  conferred  by  international 
custom  to  Embassy  personnel  of  corresponding  rank. 
Privileges  and  courtesies  incident  to  diplomatic  status, 
such  as  diplomatic  automobile  license  plates,  inclusion  on 
the  "diplomatic  list",  and  social  courtesies  may  be  waived 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  for 
its  personnel  other  than  the  senior  military  member  and 
the  senior  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force  officer  and  their 
respective  immediate  deputies. 

2.  The  two  Governments  will  negotiate  arrangements 
for  classification  of  personnel  and  for  appropriate  notifi- 
cation thereof  to  the  Government  of  Ecuador. 

3.  The  Government  of  Ecuador  shall  grant,  upon  re- 
quest of  the  Chief  of  the  Diplomatic  Mission  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  exemption  from  customs  duties  on 
articles  imported  for  the  personal  use  of  such  personnel 
and  of  members  of  their  families. 

Article  VI 

Existing  arrangements  relating  to  Armed  Forces  mis- 
sions of  the  United  States  of  America  established  under 
other  instruments  are  not  affected  by  this  Agreement  and 
will  remain  in  full  force. 

Article  VII 

In  conformity  with  the  principle  of  mutual  aid,  under 
which  the  two  Governments  have  agreed  as  provided  in 
Article  I,  to  furnish  assistance  to  each  other,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Ecuador  agrees  to  facilitate  the  production 
and  transfer  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  for  such  period  of  time,  in  such  quantities  and 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  agreed  upon 
of  raw  and  semi-processed  strategic  materials  required 
by  the  United  States  of  America  as  a  result  of  deficiencies 
or  potential  deficiencies  in  its  own  resources,  and  which 
may  be  available  in  Ecuador.  Arrangements  for  such 
transfers  shall  give  due  regard  to  reasonable  requirements 
for  domestic  use  and  commercial  export  of  Ecuador. 

Article  VIII 

In  the  interest  of  their  mutual  security,  the  Govern- 
ment of  Ecuador  will  cooperate  with  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  in  measures  designed  to 
control  trade  with  nations  which  threaten  the  security 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Article  IX 

The  Government  of  Ecuador,  reaffirming  its  determina- 
tion to  join  in  promoting  international  understanding  and 
good  will  and  maintaining  world  peace,  and  to  take  such 
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action  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon  to  eliminate  causes 
of  international  tension,  agrees  to  fulfill  the  military  obli- 
gations which  it  has  assumed  under  multilateral  or  bi- 
lateral agreements  or  treaties  to  which  the  United  States 
is  a  party;  to  make,  consistent  with  its  political  and 
economic  stability,  the  full  contribution  permitted  by  its 
manpower,  resources,  facilities,  and  general  economic  con- 
ditions to  the  development  and  maintenance  of  its  own 
defensive  strength  and  the  defensive  strength  of  the 
free  world ;  and  to  take  all  reasonable  measures  which 
may  be  needed  to  develop  its  defense  capacities. 

Article  X 

Whereas  this  Agreement  has  been  negotiated  and  con- 
cluded on  the  basis  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  will  extend  to  the  other  party  thereto 
the  benefits  of  any  provision  in  a  similar  agreement  con- 
cluded by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
with  any  other  American  Republic,  it  is  understood  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  will 
interpose  no  objection  to  amending  this  Agreement  in 
order  that  its  provisions  may  conform,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  to  the  corresponding  provisions  of  any  similar  Mili- 
tary Assistance  Agreement,  or  agreements  amendatory 
thereto,  concluded  with  an  American  Republic. 

Article  XI 

1.  This  Agreement  shall  enter  into  force  on  the  date 
of  signature,  and  shall  continue  in  force  until  one  year 
after  the  receipt  by  either  party  of  written  notice  of  the 
intention  of  the  other  party  to  terminate  it,  except  that 
the  provisions  of  Article  I,  paragraphs  2  and  4  and  agree- 
ments made  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Article  I,  para- 
graphs 3,  5  and  6  and  of  Article  III  shall  remain  in  force 
unless  otherwise  agreed  by  the  two  Governments. 

2.  The  two  Governments  shall,  upon  the  request  of 
either  of  them,  consult  regarding  any  matter  relating  to 
the  application  or  amendment  of  this  Agreement. 

3.  This  Agreement  shall  be  registered  with  the  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  United  Nations. 

Done  in  duplicate,  in  the  English  and  Spanish  languages, 
both  equally  authentic,  at  Quito,  this  twentieth  day  of 
February,  1952. 


U.S.-Canadian  Agreement 
On  Great  Lakes  Safety 

[Released  to  the  press  February  21] 

An  Agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada  for  the  Promotion  of  Safety  on  the  Great 
Lakes  by  Means  of  Radio  was  signed  at  Ottawa 
on  February  21.  Stanley  Woodward,  American 
Ambassador  to  Canada,  and  Commissioner  Ed- 
ward M.  Webster,  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission, signed  the  agreement  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States.  Lionel  Chevrier,  Minister  of 
Transport,  signed  on  behalf  of  Canada. 

The  need  for  such  an  agreement  has  long  been 
recognized.  The  Congress  in  Public  Law  No.  97 
(75th  Cong.) ,  approved  May  20, 1937,  directed  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  to  study  the 
problem  of  safety  on  the  Great  Lakes.  The  con- 
gressional committees  considering  this  subject  also 
expressed  the  hope  and  expectation  that  the  De- 
partment of  State  would  insure  that  any  action 
taken  by  the  United  States  affecting  radio  on 
ships  on  the  Great  Lakes  would  be  worked  out 


in  agreement  with  Canada.  The  Commission 
made  its  report  to  Congress  on  December  16, 1940. 
Subsequently  discussions  were  held  with  interested 
shipping  and  communications  companies  operat- 
ing on  the  Great  Lakes  and  with  Canadian 
authorities. 

The  project  had  to  be  postponed  during  the  war 
years  and  work  on  it  was  not  resumed  until  early 
1950.  The  present  agreement  has  been  coordinated 
with  all  interested  industry  and  government  or- 
ganizations and  is  the  result  of  negotiations  be- 
tween United  States  and  Canadian  authorities 
which  were  held  at  Ottawa  in  May  1951. 

The  agreement  is  effective  on  the  Great  Lakes 
and  their  navigable  connecting  tributary  waters 
as  far  east  as  Montreal.  It  provides  for  the  au- 
thorized use  of  radiotelephony  as  a  means  of  com- 
munication of  distress  signals  for  shipping  on  the 
Great  Lakes  with  the  distress  frequency  (2182  kc) 
and  the  present  working  frequencies  being  con- 
tinued. It  further  agrees  on  the  need  for  making 
compulsory  the  carriage  of  radiotelephone  equip- 
ment on  all  Lake  shipping  of  500  gross  tons  and 
over  and  on  all  passenger-carrying  vessels  over  65 
feet  in  length.  All  such  vessels  and  all  shore  sta- 
tions would  be  required  to  maintain  constant  lis- 
tening watch  on  the  distress-calling  frequency. 

The  agreement  must  be  ratified  by  each  Govern- 
ment and  will  come  into  force  2  years  after  the 
date  on  which  the  instruments  of  ratification  are 
exchanged. 


Commendation  for  Overseas 
Information  Program 

[Released  to  the  press  February  15] 

Increasing  effectiveness  of  the  Department  of 
State's  overseas  information  program  is  noted  by 
the  United  States  Advisory  Commission  on  In- 
formation in  its  fifth  report  to  the  Congress  made 
public  on  February  15. 

The  Commission,  made  up  of  outstanding  lead- 
ers in  private  industry,  stated  in  an  over-all  con- 
clusion regarding  international  information  activ- 
ities that  "the  program  has  increased  considerably 
its  effectiveness  but — constant  and  continuing  ef- 
fort will  be  required  to  achieve  its  full  potential." 

Commenting  on  the  new  International  Infor- 
mation Administration,  the  Advisory  Commission 
noted  it  "long  has  favored  more  strength  and 
flexibility  in  the  organization  of  the  information 
work,"  and  consequently  has  favored  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  semiautonomous  agency. 

In  an  appendix  to  the  report,  the  Commission 
notes  that  its  own  activities  have  been  considerably 
augmented  and  improved  through  the  establish- 
ment of  four  advisory  committees  in  the  major 
media  fields  of  information,  i.  e.,  press  and  publi- 
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cations,  radio,  motion  pictures  and  general  busi- 
ness, giving  attention  to  more  detailed  matters 
than  that  included  in  the  work  of  the  Conunission. 
The  members  of  these  committees  are  outstanding 
leaders  in  the  appropriate  fields  of  private  in- 
dustry. 

The  report  is  signed  by  Erwin  Canham,  Chair- 
man and  Editor  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor; 
Philip  D.  Reed,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the 
General  Electric  Company ;  Mark  A.  May,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Institute  of  Human  Relations,  Yale 
University ;  and  Ben  Hibbs,  Editor  of  the  Satur- 
day Evening  Post.  The  fifth  member  of  the  Com- 
mission, Justin  Miller,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  the  National  Association  of  Radio  and  Tele- 
vision Broadcasters,  did  not  sign  the  report.  He 
is  on  leave  of  absence  from  the  Commission  since 
his  appointment  as  Chairman  of  the  Salary  Sta- 
bilization Board  on  November  8,  1951. 


Export- Import  Bank  Grants 
Cotton  Credits 

Japan 

The  Export-Import  Bank  of  February  21 
announced  that  arrangements  have  been  completed 
for  the  operation  of  a  credit  of  $40,000,000  for  the 
purchase  and  export  of  cotton  to  Japan  recently 
authorized  by  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

The  credit  bearing  interest  at  2.75  percent  per 
annum  and  repayable  in  15  months  is  extended  to 
the  Bank  of  Japan,  which  will  use  Japanese  com- 
mercial banks  in  the  capacity  of  agent.  The  Japa- 
nese commercial  banks  will  in  turn  utilize  the 
services  of  U.S.  commercial  banks.  The  Bank  of 
Japan  has  designated  for  this  purpose  the  follow- 
ing U.S.  commercial  banks : 

Bank  of  America  National  Trust  &  Savings  Association 

Bank  of  the  Manhattan  Company 

Bankers  Trust  Company 

The  Chase  National  Bank  of  the  City  of  New  York 

Chemical  Bank  &  Trust  Company 

First  National  Bank  of  Chicago 

Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York 

Irving  Trust  Company 

Manufacturers  Trust  Company 

The  National  City  Bank  of  New  York 

J.  Henry  Schroder  Banking  Corporation 

Wells  Fargo  Bank  &  Union  Trust  Company 

The  credit  is  to  be  used  to  finance  the  purchase  of 
raw  cotton,  excluding  spinnable  waste,  which  has 
been  purchased  under  contract  entered  into  subse- 
quent to  December  21,  1951,  and  shipped  subse- 
quent to  the  date  of  the  contract.  The  purchases 
and  shipments  are  to  be  made  in  the  customary 
manner  with  the  order  being  placed  by  the  textile 
mills  in  Japan  or  their  agents  with  U.S.  shippers. 
Financing  of  purchases  will  be  effected  through 


letters  of  credit  under  which  15  month  drafts  will 
be  drawn  on  the  Bank  of  Japan  for  the  delivered 
value  of  the  cotton.  The  letters  of  credit  issued  for 
this  purpose  are  to  expire  not  later  than  June  15, 
1952. 

All  inquiries  relating  to  other  details  of  the 
operation  of  this  credit  should  be  addressed  in 
due  course  by  the  American  cotton  shipper  to  his 
bank  or  banks  in  the  United  States  or  his  agents  in 
Japan. 

Colombia 

The  Export-Import  Bank  on  February  21  an- 
nounced that  arrangements  have  been  completed 
with  various  United  States  commercial  banks  des- 
ignated by  banks  in  Colombia  under  which  the 
$20,000,000  credit  by  the  Export-Import  Bank  to 
finance  shipments  of  United  States  raw  cotton 
to  Colombia  has  been  put  into  effect. 

The  credit  was  extended  to  Colombian  cotton 
spinners  with  the  financial  backing  of  the  Colom- 
bian banks  and  the  Banco  de  la  Republica. 

The  Colombian  cotton  spinners  apply  to  au- 
thorized Colombian  banks  to  open  letters  of  credit, 
in  favor  of  American  cotton  shippers.  A  letter 
of  credit  covers  the  delivered  dollar  cost  of  the 
cotton  and  provides  for  payment  to  the  American 
shipper  upon  presentation  of  his  draft  drawn 
without  recourse  accompanied  by  complete  ocean 
documents.  The  draft  is  drawn  on  a  Colombian 
spinner.  It  carries  a  maturity  of  15  months  after 
date  and  bears  interest  at  2.75  percent  per  annum. 

Cotton  eligible  for  financing  is  to  be  contracted 
for  subsequent  to  dates  of  agreements  between 
Colombian  banks  and  the  Export-Import  Bank 
which  vary  from  December  19,  1951,  to  January 
7, 1952,  and  the  cotton  is  to  be  shipped  subsequent 
to  the  date  of  the  contract  of  sale.  Letters  of 
credit  are  to  expire  not  later  than  October  15, 1952. 

Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  following 
United  States  banks  who  are  operating  the  credit : 

Bank  of  America    ....  San  Francisco,  California 
Bank    of    the    Manhattan    New  York,  New  York 

Company. 
Bankers  Trust  Company  .     .  New  York,  New  York 
The  Chase  National  Bank     New  York,  New  York 

of  the  City  of  New  York. 
Chemical  Bank  and  Trust     New  York,  New  York 

Company. 
First    National    Bank    of     Chicago,  Illinois 

Chicago. 
Grace   National    Bank    of    New  York,  New  York 

New  York. 
Guaranty   Trust   Company     New  York,  New  York 

of  New  York. 
The  Hanover  Bank  ....  New  York,  New  York 
Irving  Trust  Company    .     .  New  York,  New  York 
Manufacturers  Trust  Com-     New  York,  New  York 

pany. 
The  New  York  Trust  Com-     New  York,  New  York 

pany. 
J.   Henry  Schroder  Bank-     New  York,  New  York 

ing  Corporation. 
The  Second  National  Bank     Houston,  Texas 

of  Houston. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Problems  Affect ing]N or th  Pacific  Fisheries 


TRIPARTITE  FISHERIES  CONFERENCE  AT  TOKYO,  NOVEMBER  4— DECEMBER  14,  1951 


by  William  C.  Herrington 


The  Tripartite  Fisheries  Conference  at  Tokyo 
represented  a  vital  step  in  a  sequence  of  events 
which  it  is  hoped  will  lead  to  the  solution  of  old 
and  persistent  problems  critical  to  the  conserva- 
tion of  some  of  the  major  fisheries  of  the  North 
Pacific  and  to  the  good  relations  between  the  three 
countries  which  participated.  The  proposed  In- 
ternational Convention  for  the  High  Seas  Fisher- 
ies of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  which  was  drafted 
at  the  Conference  and  recommended  to  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  United  States  of  America,  Canada, 
and  Japan,  is  to  be  signed  as  soon  as  the  Treaty 
of  Peace  with  Japan  comes  into  effect.  This  step 
will  mark  the  culmination  of  efforts  to  obtain 
recognition  of  U.S.  conservation  programs  and 
principles  formulated  by  the  fisheries  interests  of 
the  Northwest  and  Alaska  30  years  ago. 

Some  of  the  largest  fisheries  of  the  United  States 
lie  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean.  Salmon  and  hali- 
but, the  most  important  of  these  fisheries,  were  de- 
veloped many  years  ago;  soon  the  strong  market 
demand  led  to  intensive  exploitation  which  threat- 
ened the  continued  productivity  of  these  resources. 
Extensive  research  programs  by  the  United  States 
and,  in  the  case  of  halibut  and  Fraser  River  salm- 
on, by  the  United  States  and  Canada,  determined 
measures  required  for  maintaining  the  produc- 
tivity of  these  fisheries.  Stringent  conservation 
measures  for  a  time  limited  the  income  of  many 
of  the  fishermen  and  in  some  cases  caused  tempo- 
rary hardships,  but  this  program  in  the  long  run 
served  to  maintain  the  resources  at  a  high  pro- 
ductive level  and  to  give  the  fishermen  security. 

In  addition  to  encouraging  the  development  of 
conservation  programs,  the  U.S.  Government  and 
industry  during  this  period  were  seeking  accepta- 
ble methods  of  eliminating  causes  of  friction  be- 
tween U.S.  fishermen  and  those  from  other  coun- 
tries who  desired  to  fish  those  waters.    The  high 


level  of  productivity  of  these  resources  has  made 
them  extremely  attractive  to  the  fishermen  of  other 
countries.  The  high  yields  would  make  it  profit- 
able for  long-range  fishing  fleets  from  such  coun- 
tries to  operate  in  waters  off  U.S.  coasts  during 
the  peak  of  the  productive  season,  harvest  a  large 
share  of  the  allowable  yield,  and  then  move  on 
to  other  areas.  Those  who  have  had  experience 
in  the  field  of  fishery  conservation  management 
and  regulation  have  consistently  argued  that  it. 
would  be  impossible  to  maintain  stringent  conser- 
vation programs  for  long  should  this  threat  de- 
velop into  active  participation. 

The  highly  productive  conserved  fisheries  of  the 
North  Pacific  have  been  increasingly  subject  to  this 
threat  as  the  result  of  improvements  in  boats, 


Related  Materials  on  Fisheries 

"United  States  Policy  on  the  High  Seas",  an  article 
by  Walter  M.  Chapman,  Bulletin  of  January  16, 
1949,  page  67,  comments  on  the  goal  at  which  the 
United  States  aims — to  provide  the  possibility  of 
management  for  each  high-seas  fishery  in  the 
world  to  the  end  that  the  population  of  fish  upon 
which  the  fishery  works  will  be  kept  at  that  level 
at  which  a  maximum  crop  can  be  harvested  year 
after  year. 

"International  Commission  for  Northwest  Atlantic 
Fisheries",  a  report  on  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Commission  by  Edward  Castleman,  Bulletin  of 
June  11,  1951,  page  954,  reviews  certain  organ- 
izational questions  and  adopted  rules  of  proce- 
dure, financial  regulations,  and  fiscal  and  admin- 
istrative resolutions. 

"International  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries  Con- 
ference, Washington,  January  26  through  Feb- 
ruary 8,  1949",  Documents  and  State  Papers  for 
March  and  April  1949,  page  707,  includes  a  text 
of  the  Final  Act  together  with  the  International 
Convention  for  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries. 
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equipment,  and  techniques  which  now  make  long- 
range  fishing  more  efficient  and  profitable. 

Fisheries  and  International  Policy 

Since  the  latter  stages  of  World  War  II,  the 
U.S.  fishing  industry  had  hoped  that  limitations 
on  Japanese  fishing  operations  would  be  imposed 
as  a  condition  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace.  Various 
measures  have  been  proposed,  such  as  restricting 
Japanese  fishing  operations  to  the  seas  west  of 
the  International  Date  Line  or  to  waters  more  than 
150  miles  from  our  coast  line.  The  Government  of 
the  United  States,  however,  being  concerned  with 
all  the  varied  interests  of  the  fishing  industry,  pro- 
motion of  international  good  will,  rehabilitation 
of  the  Japanese  economy,  and  maintenance  of  free- 
dom of  access  to  the  unutilized  raw  materials  of 
the  high  seas,  has  found  it  impossible  to  fit  such 
proposals  into  our  over-all  international  policies. 

Some  felt  further  that  the  proposals  went  be- 
yond what  was  required  to  meet  the  conditions 
necessary  for  encouraging  the  continued  conserva- 
tion of  our  fully  utilized  and  conserved  fisheries, 
and  would  provide  a  dangerous  precedent  for  fenc- 
ing off  areas  of  the  high  seas.  However,  continued 
and  intensive  study  was  given  this  problem,  with 
the  result  that  during  the  spring  and  summer  of 
1951  a  new  and  promising  approach  was  developed. 

The  idea  which  provided  the  key  to  a  final  solu- 
tion was  that  the  United  States  propose  to  Canada 
and  Japan  that  in  order  to  encourage  the  conserva- 
tion and  full  utilization  of  fishery  resources  the 
three  countries  should  recognize  and  agree  upon 
certain  principles  and  conditions  and  voluntarily 
abstain  from  exploiting  stocks  of  fish  when  these 
conditions  were  fulfilled.  The  principles  provided 
that  when  any  stock  of  fish 

(1)  was  being  fully  utilized  so  that  more  inten- 
sive fishing  would  not  result  in  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  yield  which  could  be  sustained  year  after 
year, 

(2)  was  the  subject  of  a  conservation  program 
involving  limitations  on  exploitation  or  other  reg- 
ulations for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  or  increas- 
ing its  maximum  sustained  productivity,  and 

(3)  was  the  subject  of  an  extensive  research 
program  for  conservation  purposes, 

then  this  situation  should  be  recognized  by  any 
of  the  three  countries  which  was  not  sharing  and 
had  not  recently  shared  in  the  exploitation  of  this 
stock,  and  such  countries  should  agree  to  continue 
to  abstain  from  sharing  in  the  exploitation,  in 
order  to  encourage  the  continued  conservation  by 
the  other  country  or  countries. 

This  idea  was  incorporated  into  a  draft  which 
also  included  proposals  for  cooperative  research 
on  joint  fisheries  and  regulation  when  needed,  ef- 
fective enforcement  provisions,  and  a  Commission 
to  administer  and  supervise  the  provisions  of  the 
convention.    Provision  was  made  for  a  high  de- 


gree of  flexibility  to  enable  the  Commission  to 
handle  both  bilateral  and  trilateral  problems  and 
thus  eliminate  the  necessity  of  negotiating  addi- 
tional fishery  treaties  among  the  three  nations  as 
new  problems  developed. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  some  of  the  concepts 
involved  in  these  proposals  were  new,  it  was  nec- 
essary to  explore  their  possibilities  thoroughly  and 
discuss  their  application  with  interested  agencies 
of  the  U.S.  Government  and  with  the  Department's 
Advisory  Committee  from  the  Pacific  Coast  fishing 
industry.  The  proposals  also  were  discussed  with 
representatives  of  the  Canadian  Government. 

Agreement  on  Draft  Proposals 

Agreement  was  finally  reached  on  the  proposals 
in  July  1951,  and  the  Governments  of  Canada  and 
Japan  were  asked  if  they  were  ready  to  enter  into 
negotiations  for  a  fisheries  treaty  on  this  general 
basis.  Both  Governments  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive, and  the  Government  of  Japan  invited  the 
United  States  and  Canada  to  participate  in  a  Tri- 
partite Fisheries  Conference  to  convene  at  Tokyo 
early  in  November.  Both  the  United  States  and 
Canada  accepted. 

As  to  the  reasons  for  holding  the  Tripartite 
Conference  in  Japan,  a  number  of  considerations 
were  involved.  The  primary  one  was  that  some 
of  the  conservation  proposals  to  be  made  by  the 
U.S.  delegation  would  be  ideas  new  to  the  Japa- 
nese Government  representatives,  fishing  indus- 
try, and  public.  It  was  essential  for  the  ex- 
peditious consideration  of  these  proposals  that 
the  Japanese  negotiators  be  able  to  confer  with 
the  various  groups  and  that  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment and  fishing  industry,  standing  behind 
the  regular  delegation,  have  an  active  part  in  all 
decisions  in  order  to  promote  acceptance  of  the 
final  results  of  the  Conference.  The  course  of 
the  negotiations  fully  justified  these  conclusions. 

The  U.S.  delegation  for  the  Tripartite  Fisher- 
ies Conference  was  well  qualified  to  represent  the 
fisheries  interests  concerned  with  the  proposed 
convention.1  The  delegation  included  four  ad- 
visers from  the  Pacific  Coast  fishing  industry  and 
one  from  the  fishery  departments  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  State  governments.  The  industry  advisers 
were  recommended  by  the  Pacific  Fisheries  Con- 
ference, and  all  were  members  of  the  Department's 
Pacific  Coast  Fisheries  Advisory  Committee. 

The  other  members  of  the  delegation  included 
the  Special  Assistant  for  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
to  the  Under  Secretary  of  State,  the  Assistant 
Director  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  of  the 
Interior  Department,  and  the  senior  Foreign 
Affairs  Officer  from  the  Office  of  the  Special 
Assistant. 

Canada  was  represented  by  her  Minister,  Dep- 
uty Minister,  and  two  other  representatives  of 

1  For  list  of  delegates,  see  Bttlletin  of  Nov.  12,  1951, 
p.  789. 
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the  Ministry  of  Fisheries,  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, Canada's  diplomatic  representative  in 
Tokyo,  and  an  adviser  from  the  hshing  industry. 

Japan  was  represented  by  her  Minister  of  Ag- 
riculture and  Forestry,  Vice  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  Director  General  of  the  Fishery  Agency, 
and  a  large  delegation  from  the  Diet,  the  Fishery 
Agency,  and  the  fishing  industry. 

The  first  week  of  the  negotiations  was  taken 
up  primarily  by  explaining  and  answering  ques- 
tions with  respect  to  the  U.S.  proposals.  The 
second  week  was  devoted  to  explanation  and  ques- 
tions with  respect  to  the  Japanese  counterpro- 
posals. By  the  third  week  the  respective  positions 
of  the  three  delegations  had  become  fairly  clear. 

Interests  of  the  Three  Powers 

All  three  countries  wished  to  have  a  fisheries 
convention,  but  their  reasons  were  diverse.  The 
United  States  desired  a  convention  to  safeguard 
her  major  conservation  programs  in  the  North 
Pacific,  to  provide  the  facilities  for  friendly  co- 
operative research  and  management  of  joint  fish- 
eries not  now  covered  by  treaties,  and  to  avoid 
the  friction  and  ill  will  between  U.S.  fishermen 
and  those  of  other  countries  which  threatened  to 
increase  with  the  expansion  of  Japanese  fishing 
operations. 

Canada  was  primarily  concerned  with  safe- 
guarding her  conservation  programs  without  com- 
plicating or  restricting  her  participation  in  the 
exploitation  of  stocks  of  fish  along  the  adjacent 
coasts  of  the  United  States  or  complicating  her 
past  fishery  relations  with  the  United  States.  She 
did  not  anticipate  any  joint  fisheries  with  Japan 
for  some  time  to  come.  Japan  desired  a  fishery 
convention  to  satisfy  the  terms  of  article  9  2  of  the 
Treaty  of  Peace,  to  show  her  willingness  to  co- 
operate with  other  countries  in  fishery  conserva- 
tion programs,  but  above  all  to  reiterate  and 
strengthen  her  claim  to  the  right  of  Japanese  fish- 
ermen to  exploit  stocks  of  fish  anywhere  on  the 
high  seas. 

Each  delegation  had  specific  limits  on  what  it 
could  concede  to  the  others.  Beyond  such  limits 
each  would  have  preferred  to  take  its  chances 
without  a  convention.  The  negotiations  from  the 
third  week  on  provided  a  series  of  recurring  crises 
as  major  issues  were  developed,  hotly  debated, 
and  at  last  surmounted.  Proposals  and  counter- 
proposals were  drafted  and  redrafted  in  attempts 
to  solve  critical  issues  by  changes  in  phraseology. 

Acceptance  of  proposals  was  not  made  easier 
by  the  fact  that  the  convention  under  negotiation 
would  establish  a  possible  pattern  for  other  fish- 
eries treaties  between  Japan  and  each  of  the  other 

2  "Japan  will  enter  promptly  into  negotiations  with  the 
Allied  Powers  so  desiring  for  the  conclusion  of  bilateral 
and  multilateral  agreements  providing  for  the  regulation 
or  limitation  of  fishing  and  the  conservation  and  devel- 
opment of  fisheries  on  the  high  seas." 


countries  of  Asia.  Each  proposal  was  thoroughly 
examined  by  the  Japanese  in  the  light  of  its  poten- 
tial implication  with  respect  to  each  of  these  coun- 
tries, for  the  Japanese  believed  with  some  justifica- 
tion that  any  concession  or  provision  in  the  United 
States-Canada  convention  might  be  demanded  by 
each  of  the  other  countries.  Any  slight  infringe- 
ment on  her  free  and  equal  access  to  the  resources 
of  the  high  seas,  she  feared,  might  be  inflated  by 
others  until  it  became  a  hazard  to  her  planned 
expansion  of  operations  in  the  Western  Pacific. 

Moreover,  the  U.S.  delegation  went  to  Tokyo 
with  a  set  of  proposals  which  had  been  drafted  so 
tightly  to  get  agreement  among  differing  United 
States  interests  that  there  did  not  seem  to  be  room 
for  any  further  changes  without  losing  needed 
support  at  home.  Yet,  to  meet  the  Japanese  and 
Canadian  requirements  and  get  an  approved  draft, 
it  was  necessary  to  dismember  the  U.S.  draft  al- 
most completely  and  then  salvage  the  most  essen- 
tial fragments  and  build  a  new  structure.  Without 
the  advisers'  knowledge  of  the  problem,  represen- 
tation in  the  industry,  and  assistance  in  drafting 
and  planning,  it  would  not  have  been  possible  to 
proceed  with  the  negotiations  and  have  reasonable 
assurance  that  the  completed  draft  would  not  be 
repudiated  in  the  United  States. 

The  draft  convention  finally  developed  and  rec- 
ommended to  the  three  countries  is  a  good  one 
from  the  point  of  view  of  each  country.  The 
United  States  gets  basic  assurances  with  respect 
to  the  major  conservation  programs  in  the  North 
Pacific  and  a  mechanism  for  friendly  handling  of 
future  problems  arising  between  the  United  States 
and  the  other  two  countries.  Japan  gets  recogni- 
tion of  her  historical  interests,  assurance  that  she 
can  reenter  fishing  areas  without  friction  with 
U.S.  fishermen,  a  friendly  means  of  handling  fish- 
ery problems  with  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
and  a  convention  which  will  help  rather  than 
handicap  her  in  negotiating  fishery  treaties  with 
other  countries.  Canada  gets  the  reassurances  she 
was  seeking  with  respect  both  to  her  conservation 
programs  and  to  her  fishing  operations  along  the 
adjacent  coasts  of  the  United  States. 

•  Mr.  Herrington,  author  of  the  above  article,  is 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Under  Secretary  and 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Tripartite  Fisheries 
Conference. 

TEXTS  OF  DOCUMENTS 

On  December  14,  1951,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
Tripartite  Fisheries  Conference,  representatives 
of  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Japan  signed  a 
document  entitled  "Resolutions  and  Request  of  the 
Tripartite  Fisheries  Conference."  Resolution  I 
expressed  the  delegates'  gratitude  to  the  host 
country.  Following  are  the  texts  of  the  remaining 
resolutions,  the  request,  and  the  proposed  conven- 
tion and  protocol  drafted  during  the  conference : 
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Resolution  II 

The  representatives  of  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  Canada,  and  Japan  here  assembled, 
recognizing  the  mutual  interest  of  their  respective  Gov- 
ernments in  the  development  and  proper  utilization  of 
stocks  of  fish  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  and  believing 
that  this  end  can  best  be  attained  by  international  collab- 

i  oration,  do  hereby  recommend  to  their  respective  Govern- 
ments that  a  convention  conforming  to  the  draft  which 

i  has  here  been  agreed  to  by  their  representatives  and  is 
appended  to  these  Resolutions  and  Request  be  concluded 
between  the  three  countries  as  speedily  as  possible. 


Resolution  III 

Believing  that  it  is  necessary  to  follow  principles  which 
provide  a  sound  basis  for  the  orderly  development  and 
exploitation  of  high  seas  fisheries  in  the  interest  of  maxi- 
mum sustained  yields  the  Conference  recommends  that, 
in  negotiating  with  other  Governments  in  respect  to  prob- 
lems similar  to  those  covered  by  this  Convention,  the 
Contracting  Parties  shall  give  full  consideration  to  the 
spirit  and  intent  of  this  Convention. 


Request 

The  Conference  requests : 

That  as  soon  as  may  be  convenient  after  entry  into  force 
of  the  International  Convention  for  the  High  Seas  Fish- 
eries of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  initiate  steps  for  the  holding  of 
the  first  meeting  of  the  International  North  Pacific  Fish- 
eries Commission  without  prejudice,  however,  to  the 
determination  of  the  ultimate  location  of  the  seat  of  the 
Commission. 


In  witness  wheeeof,  the  following  representatives  sign 
the  present  Resolutions  and  Request. 

Done  in  triplicate,  in  the  English  and  Japanese  lan- 
guages at  Tokyo,  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  December, 
nineteen  hundred  fifty-one. 


United  States  of  America : 
Canada : 
Japan : 


William  C.  Hekrington 
Warren  F.  Looney 

Stewart  Bates 
A.  R.  Menzies 

Rtutaro  Nemoto 
S.  Iguchi 


Proposed  International  Convention  for  the  High  Seas 
Fisheries  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
Canada  and  Japan,  whose  respective  duly  accredited 
representatives  have  subscribed  hereto, 

Acting  as  sovereign  nations  in  the  light  of  their  rights 
under  the  principles  of  international  law  and  custom  to 
exploit  the  fishery  resources  of  the  high  seas,  and 

Believing  that  it  will  best  serve  the  common  interest 
of  mankind,  as  well  as  the  interests  of  the  Contracting 
Parties,  to  ensure  the  maximum  sustained  productivity 
of  the  fishery  resources  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
that  each  of  the  parties  should  assume  an  obligation,  on 
a  free  and  equal  footing,  to  encourage  the  conservation 
of  such  resources,  and 

Recognizing  that  in  view  of  these  considerations  it  is 
highly  desirable  (1)  to  establish  an  International  Com- 
mission, representing  the  three  Parties  hereto,  to  pro- 
mote and  coordinate  the  scientific  studies  necessary  to 
ascertain  the  conservation  measures  required  to  secure 


the  maximum  sustained  productivity  of  fisheries  of  joint 
interest  to  the  Contracting  Parties  and  to  recommend 
such  measures  to  such  Parties  and  (2)  that  each  Party 
carry  out  such  conservation  recommendations,  and  pro- 
vide for  necessary  restraints  on  its  own  nationals  and 
fishing  vessels, 

Therefore  agree  as  follows : 

Article  I 

1.  The  area  to  which  this  Convention  applies,  herein- 
after referred  to  as  "the  Convention  area",  shall  be  all 
waters,  other  than  territorial  waters,  of  the  North 
Pacific  Ocean  which  for  the  purposes  hereof  shall  in- 
clude the  adjacent  seas. 

2.  Nothing  in  this  Convention  shall  be  deemed  to  affect 
adversely  (prejudice)  the  claims  of  any  Contracting 
Party  in  regard  to  the  limits  of  territorial  waters  or  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  coastal  state  over  fisheries. 

3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Convention  the  term  "fish- 
ing vessel"  shall  mean  any  vessel  engaged  in  catching 
fish  or  processing  or  transporting  fish  loaded  on  the  high 
seas,  or  any  vessel  outfitted  for  such  activities. 

Article  II 

1.  In  order  to  realize  the  objectives  of  this  Conven- 
tion, the  Contracting  Parties  shall  establish  and  main- 
tain the  International  North  Pacific  Fisheries  Com- 
mission,  hereinafter  referred   to   as   "the  Commission." 

2.  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of  three  na- 
tional sections,  each  consisting  of  not  more  than  four 
members  appointed  by  the  governments  of  the  respective 
Contracting  Parties. 

3.  Each  national  section  shall  have  one  vote.  All 
resolutions,  recommendations  and  other  decisions  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  made  only  by  a  unanimous  vote  of 
the  three  national  sections  except  when  under  the 
provisions  of  Article  III,  Section  1  (c)  (ii)  only  two 
participate. 

4.  The  Commission  may  decide  upon  and  amend,  as 
occasion  may  require,  by-laws  or  rules  for  the  conduct 
of  its  meetings. 

5.  The  Commission  shall  meet  at  least  once  each  year 
and  at  such  other  times  as  may  be  requested  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  national  sections.  The  date  and  place 
of  the  first  meeting  shall  be  determined  by  agreement 
between  the  Contracting  Parties. 

6.  At  its  first  meeting  the  Commission  shall  select  a 
Chairman,  Vice-Chairman  and  Secretary  from  different 
national  sections.  The  Chairman,  Vice-Chairman  and 
Secretary  shall  hold  office  for  a  period  of  one  year.  Dur- 
ing succeeding  years  selection  of  a  Chairman,  Vice- 
Chairman  and  Secretary  from  the  national  sections  shall 
be  made  in  such  a  manner  as  will  provide  each  Contract- 
ing Party  in  turn  with  representation  in  those  offices. 

7.  The  Commission  shall  decide  on  a  convenient  place 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Commission's  headquarters. 

8.  Each  Contracting  Party  may  establish  an  Advisory 
Committee  for  its  national  section,  to  be  composed  of 
persons  who  shall  be  well  informed  concerning  North 
Pacific  fishery  problems  of  common  concern.  Each  such 
Advisory  Committee  shall  be  invited  to  attend  all  ses- 
sions of  the  Commission  except  those  which  the  Com- 
mission decides  to  be  in  camera. 

9.  The  Commission  may  hold  public  hearings.  Each 
national  section  may  also  hold  public  hearings  within 
its  own  country. 

10.  The  official  languages  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
Japanese  and  English.  Proposals  and  data  may  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Commission  in  either  language. 

11.  Each  Contracting  Party  shall  determine  and  pay 
the  expenses  incurred  by  its  national  section.  Joint  ex- 
penses incurred  by  the  Commission  shall  be  paid  by  the 
Commission  through  contributions  made  by  the  Con- 
tracting Parties  in  the  form  and  proportion  recommended 
by  the  Commission  and  approved  by  the  Contracting 
Parties. 
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12.  An  annual  budget  of  joint  expenses  shall  be  rec- 
ommended by  the  Commission  and  submitted  to  the  Con- 
tracting Parties  for  approval. 

13.  The  Commission  shall  authorize  the  disbursement 
of  funds  for  the  joint  expenses  of  the  Commission  and 
may  employ  personnel  and  acquire  facilities  necessary 
for  the  performance  of  its  functions. 

Article  III 

1.  The  Commission  shall  perform  the  following 
functions : 

(a)  In  regard  to  any  stock  of  fish  specified  in  the 
Annex,  study  for  the  purpose  of  determining  annually 
whether  such  stock  continues  to  qualify  for  abstention 
under  the  provisions  of  Article  IV.  If  the  Commission 
determines  that  such  stock  no  longer  meets  the  conditions 
of  Article  IV,  the  Commission  shall  recommend  that  it 
be  removed  from  the  Annex.  Provided,  however,  that 
with  respect  to  the  stocks  of  fish  originally  specified  in 
the  Annex,  no  determination  or  recommendation  as  to 
whether  such  stock  continues  to  qualify  for  abstention 
shall  be  made  for  five  years  after  the  entry  into  force 
of  this  Convention. 

(b)  To  permit  later  additions  to  the  Annex,  study,  on 
request  of  a  Contracting  Party,  any  stock  of  fish  of  the 
Convention  area,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  harvested 
by  one  or  more  of  the  Contracting  Parties,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  whether  such  stock  qualifies  for 
abstention  under  the  provisions  of  Article  IV.  If  the 
Commission  decides  that  the  particular  stock  fulfills  the 
conditions  of  Article  IV  it  shall  recommend,  (1)  that  such 
stock  be  added  to  the  Annex  (2)  that  the  appropriate 
Party  or  Parties  abstain  from  fishing  such  stock  and  (3) 
that  the  Party  or  Parties  participating  in  the  fishing  of 
such  stock  continue  to  carry  out  necessary  conservation 
measures. 

(c)  In  regard  to  any  stock  of  fish  in  the  Convention 
area; 

(i)  Study,  on  request  of  any  Contracting  Party  con- 
cerned, any  stock  of  fish  which  is  under  substantial  ex- 
ploitation by  two  or  more  of  the  Contracting  Parties,  and 
which  is  not  covered  by  a  conservation  agreement  between 
such  Parties  existing  at  the  time  of  the  conclusion  of  this 
Convention,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  need  for  joint 
conservation  measures ; 

(ii)  Decide  and  recommend  necessary  joint  conserva- 
tion measures  including  any  relaxation  thereof  to  be 
taken  as  a  result  of  such  study.  Provided,  however,  that 
only  the  national  sections  of  the  Contracting  Parties  en- 
gaged in  substantial  exploitation  of  such  stock  of  fish  may 
participate  in  such  decision  and  recommendation.  The 
decisions  and  recommendations  shall  be  reported  regu- 
larly to  all  the  Contracting  Parties,  but  shall  apply  only 
to  the  Contracting  Parties  the  national  sections  of  which 
participated  in  the  decisions  and  recommendations. 

(iii)  Request  the  Contracting  Party  or  Parties  con- 
cerned to  report  regularly  the  conservation  measures 
adopted  from  time  to  time  with  regard  to  the  stocks  of 
fish  specified  in  the  Annex,  whether  or  not  covered  by 
conservation  agreements  between  the  Contracting  Parties, 
and  transmit  such  information  to  the  other  Contracting 
Party  or  Parties. 

(d)  Consider  and  make  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
tracting Parties  concerning  the  enactment  of  schedules 
of  equivalent  penalties  for  violations  of  this  Convention. 

(e)  Compile  and  study  the  records  provided  by  the 
Contracting  Parties  pursuant  to  Article  VIII. 

(f)  Submit  annually  to  each  Contracting  Party  a  re- 
port on  the  Commission's  operations,  investigations  and 
findings,  with  appropriate  recommendations,  and  inform 
each  Contracting  Party,  whenever  it  is  deemed  advisable, 
on  any  matter  relating  to  the  objectives  of  this  Convention. 

2.  The  Commission  may  take  such  steps,  in  agreement 
with  the  Parties  concerned,  as  will  enable  it  to  determine 
the  extent  to  which  the  undertakings  agreed  to  by  the 
Parties  under  the  provisions  of  Article  V,  Section  2  and 
the  measures  recommended  by  the  Commission  under  the 
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provisions  of  this  Article  and  accepted  by  the  Parties  con- 
cerned have  been  effective. 

3.  In  the  performance  of  its  functions,  the  Commission 
shall,  insofar  as  feasible,  utilize  the  technical  and  scien- 
tific services  of,  and  information  from,  official  agencies 
of  the  Contracting  Parties  and  their  political  sub-divisions 
and  may,  when  desirable  and  if  available,  utilize  the 
services  of,  and  information  from,  any  public  or  private 
institution  or  organization  or  any  private  individual. 

Article  IV 

1.  In  making  its  recommendations  the  Commission  shall 
be  guided  by  the  spirit  and  intent  of  this  Convention  and 
by  the  considerations  below  mentioned. 

(a)  Any  conservation  measures  for  any  stock  of  fish 
decided  upon  under  the  provisions  of  this  Convention  shall 
be  recommended  for  equal  application  to  all  Parties  en- 
gaged in  substantial  exploitation  of  such  stock. 

(b)  With  regard  to  any  stock  of  fish  which  the  Com- 
mission determines  reasonably  satisfies  all  the  following 
conditions,  a  recommendation  shall  be  made  as  provided 
for  in  Article  III,  Section  1,  (b). 

(i)  Evidence  based  upon  scientific  research  indicates 
that  more  intensive  exploitation  of  the  stock  will  not  pro- 
vide a  substantial  increase  in  yield  which  can  be  sustained 
year  after  year, 

(ii)  The  exploitation  of  the  stock  is  limited  or  other- 
wise regulated  through  legal  measures  by  each  Party 
which  is  substantially  engaged  in  its  exploitation,  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  or  increasing  its  maximum  sus- 
tained productivity ;  such  limitations  and  regulations 
being  in  accordance  with  conservation  programs  based 
upon  scientific  research,  and 

(iii)  The  stock  is  the  subject  of  extensive  scientific 
study  designed  to  discover  whether  the  stock  is  being 
fully  utilized  and  the  conditions  necessary  for  maintain- 
ing its  maximum  sustained  productivity. 

Provided,  however,  that  no  recommendation  shall  be 
made  for  abstention  by  a  Contracting  Party  concerned 
with  regard  to:  (1)  any  stock  of  fish  which  at  any  time 
during  the  twenty  five  years  next  preceding  the  entry  into 
force  of  this  Convention  has  been  under  substantial  exploi- 
tation by  that  Party  having  regard  to  the  conditions  re- 
ferred to  in  Section  2  of  this  Article;  (2)  any  stock  of 
fish  which  is  harvested  in  greater  part  by  a  country  or 
countries  not  party  to  this  Convention;  (3)  waters  in 
which  there  is  historic  intermingling  of  fishing  operations 
of  the  Parties  concerned,  intermingling  of  the  stocks  of 
fish  exploited  by  these  operations,  and  a  long-established 
history  of  joint  conservation  and  regulation  among  the 
Parties  concerned  so  that  there  is  consequent  impractica- 
bility of  segregating  the  operations  and  administering  con- 
trol. It  is  recognized  that  the  conditions  specified  in 
subdivision  (3)  of  this  proviso  apply  to  Canada  and  the 
United  States  of  America  in  the  waters  off  the  Pacific 
Coasts  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  Canada  from 
and  including  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  southward 
and,  therefore,  no  recommendation  shall  be  made  for 
abstention  by  either  the  United  States  of  America  or  Can- 
ada in  such  waters. 

2.  In  any  decision  or  recommendation  allowances  shall 
be  made  for  the  effect  of  strikes,  wars,  or  exceptional 
economic  or  biological  conditions  which  may  have  intro- 
duced temporary  declines  in  or  suspension  of  productivity, 
exploitation,  or  management  of  the  stock  of  fish  concerned. 

Article  V 

1.  The  Annex  attached  hereto  forms  an  integral  part 
of  this  Convention.  All  references  to  "Convention"  shall 
be  understood  as  including  the  said  Annex  either  in  its 
present  terms  or  as  amended  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  Article  VII. 

2.  The  Contracting  Parties  recognize  that  any  stock  of 
fish  originally  specified  in  the  Annex  to  this  Convention 
fulfills  the  conditions  prescribed  in  Article  IV  and  accord- 
ingly agree  that  the  appropriate  Party  or  Parties  shall 
abstain  from  fishing  such  stock  and  the  Party  or  Parties 
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participating  in  the  fishing  of  such  stock  shall  continue  to 
carry  out  necessary  conservation  measures. 

Article  VI 

In  the  event  that  it  shall  come  to  the  attention  of  any 
of  the  Contracting  Parties  that  the  nationals  or  fishing 
vessels  of  any  country  which  is  not  a  Party  to  this  Con- 
vention appear  to  affect  adversely  the  operations  of  the 
Commission  or  the  carrying  out  of  the  objectives  of  this 
Convention,  such  Party  shall  call  the  matter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  other  Contracting  Parties.  All  the  Contracting 
Parties  agree  upon  the  request  of  such  Party  to  confer 
upon  the  steps  to  be  taken  towards  obviating  such  adverse 
effects  or  relieving  any  Contracting  Party  from  such 
adverse  effects. 

Article  VII 

1.  The  Annex  to  this  Convention  shall  be  considered 
amended  from  the  date  upon  which  the  Commission  re- 
ceives notification  from  all  the  Contracting  Parties  of 
acceptance  of  a  recommendation  to  amend  the  Annex 
made  by  the  Commission  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  Article  III,  Section  1. 

2.  The  Commission  shall  notify  all  the  Contracting 
Parties  of  the  date  of  receipt  of  each  notification  of  ac- 
ceptance of  an  amendment  to  the  Annex. 

Article  VIII 

The  Contracting  Parties  agree  to  keep  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable all  records  requested  by  the  Commission  and  to 
furnish  compilations  of  such  records  and  other  informa- 
tion upon  request  of  the  Commission.  No  Contracting 
Party  shall  be  required  hereunder  to  provide  the  records 
of  individual  operations. 

Article  IX 

1.  The  Contracting  Parties  agree  as  follows: 

(a)  With  regard  to  a  stock  of  fish  from  the  exploita- 
tion of  which  any  Contracting  Party  has  agreed  to 
abstain,  the  nationals  and  fishing  vessels  of  such  Con- 
tracting Party  are  prohibited  from  engaging  in  the 
exploitation  of  such  stock  of  fish  in  waters  specified  in  the 
Annex,  and  from  loading,  processing,  possessing,  or  trans- 
porting such  fish  in  such  waters. 

(b)  With  regard  to  a  stock  of  fish  for  which  a  Con- 
tracting Party  has  agreed  to  continue  to  carry  out  con- 
servation measures,  the  nationals  and  fishing  vessels  of 
such  Party  are  prohibited  from  engaging  in  fishing  activi- 
ties in  waters  specified  in  the  Annex  in  violation  of 
regulations  established  under  such  conservation  measures. 

2.  Each  Contracting  Party  agrees,  for  the  purpose  of 
rendering  effective  the  provisions  of  this  Convention,  to 
enact  and  enforce  necessary  laws  and  regulations,  with 
regard  to  its  nationals  and  fishing  vessels,  with  appropri- 
ate penalties  against  violations  thereof  and  to  transmit  to 
the  Commission  a  report  on  any  action  taken  by  it  with 
regard  thereto. 

Article  X 

1.  The  Contracting  Parties  agree,  in  order  to  carry  out 
faithfully  the  provisions  of  this  Convention,  to  cooperate 
with  each  other  in  taking  appropriate  and  effective  meas- 
ures and  accordingly  agree  as  follows : 

(a)  When  a  fishing  vessel  of  a  Contracting  Party  has 
been  found  in  waters  in  which  that  Party  has  agreed  to 
abstain  from  exploitation  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Convention,  the  duly  authorized  officials  of 
any  Contracting  Party  may  board  such  vessel  to  inspect  its 
equipment,  books,  documents,  and  other  articles  and 
question  the  persons  on  board. 

Such  officials  shall  present  credentials  issued  by  their 
respective  Governments  if  requested  by  the  master  of  the 
vessel. 

(b)  When  any  such  person  or  fishing  vessel  is  actually 
engaged  in  operations  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of 


this  Convention,  or  there  is  reasonable  ground  to  believe 
was  obviously  so  engaged  immediately  prior  to  boarding 
of  such  vessel  by  any  such  official,  the  latter  may  arrest  or 
seize  such  person  or  vessel.  In  that  case,  the  Contracting 
Party  to  which  the  official  belongs  shall  notify  the  Con- 
tracting Party  to  which  such  person  or  vessel  belongs  of 
such  arrest  or  seizure,  and  shall  deliver  such  vessel  or 
person  as  promptly  as  practicable  to  the  authorized 
officials  of  the  Contracting  Party  to  which  such  vessel  or 
person  belongs  at  a  place  to  be  agreed  upon  by  both 
Parties.  Provided,  however,  that  when  the  Contracting 
Party  which  receives  such  notification  cannot  immediately 
accept  delivery  and  makes  request,  the  Contracting  Party 
which  gives  such  notification  may  keep  such  person  or 
vessel  under  surveillance  within  its  own  territory,  under 
the  conditions  agreed  upon  by  both  of  the  Contracting 
Parties. 

(c)  Only  the  authorities  of  the  Party  to  which  the 
above-mentioned  person  or  fishing  vessel  belongs  may  try 
the  offense  and  impose  penalties  therefor.  The  witnesses 
and  evidence  necessary  for  establishing  the  offense,  so  far 
as  they  are  under  the  control  of  any  of  the  Parties  to  this 
Convention,  shall  be  furnished  as  promptly  as  possible  to 
the  Contracting  Party  having  jurisdiction  to  try  the 
offense. 

2.  With  regard  to  the  nationals  or  fishing  vessels  of 
one  or  more  Contracting  Parties  in  waters  with  respect  to 
which  they  have  agreed  to  continue  to  carry  out  conserva- 
tion measures  for  certain  stocks  of  fish  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Convention,  the  Contracting  Parties 
concerned  shall  carry  out  enforcement  severally  or  jointly. 
In  that  case,  the  Contracting  Parties  concerned  agree  to 
report  periodically  through  the  Commission  to  the  Con- 
tracting Party  which  has  agreed  to  abstain  from  the 
exploitation  of  such  stocks  of  fish  on  the  enforcement 
conditions,  and  also,  if  requested,  to  provide  opportunity 
for  observation  of  the  conduct  of  enforcement. 

3.  The  Contracting  Parties  agree  to  meet,  during  the 
sixth  year  of  the  operation  of  this  Convention,  to  review 
the  effectiveness  of  the  enforcement  provisions  of  this 
Article  and,  if  desirable,  to  consider  means  by  which  they 
may  more  effectively  be  carried  out. 

Article  XI 

1.  This  Convention  shall  be  ratified  by  the  Contracting 
Parties  in  accordance  with  their  respective  constitutional 
processes  and  the  instruments  of  ratification  shall  be  ex- 
changed as  soon  as  possible  at  Tokyo. 

2.  This  Convention  shall  enter  into  force  on  the  date 
of  the  exchange  of  ratifications.  It  shall  continue  in  force 
for  a  period  of  ten  years  and  thereafter  until  one  year 
from  the  day  on  which  a  Contracting  Party  shall  give 
notice  to  the  other  Contracting  Parties  of  an  intention 
of  terminating  the  Convention,  whereupon  it  shall  termi- 
nate as  to  all  Contracting  Parties. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  respective  Plenipotentiaries, 
duly  authorized,  have  signed  the  present  Convention. 

Done  in  triplicate,  in  the  English  and  Japanese  lan- 
guages, both  equally  authentic,  at  Tokyo  this  

day    of   one   thousand   nine   hundred   fifty 


ANNEX 

1.  With  regard  to  the  stocks  of  fish  and  the  waters 
named  below,  Japan  agrees  to  abstain  from  fishing,  and 
Canada  and  the  United  States  of  America  agree  to  con- 
tinue to  carry  out  necessary  conservation  measures,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Article  V,  Section  2 
of  this  Convention : 

(a)  Halibut  (Hippoglossus  stenolepis) 
The  Convention  area  off  the  coasts  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States  of  America  in  which  commercial  fishing 
for  halibut  is  being  or  can  be  prosecuted.  Halibut  referred 
to  herein  shall  be  those  originating  along  the  coast  of 
North  America. 
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(b)  Herring  {Clupea  pallasii) 

The  Convention  area  off  the  coasts  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States  of  America,  exclusive  of  the  Bering  Sea 
and  of  the  waters  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  west  of  the 
meridian  passing  through  the  extremity  of  the  Alaskan 
Peninsula,  in  which  commercial  fishing  for  herring  of 
North  American  origin  is  being  or  can  be  prosecuted. 

(c)  Salmon  (Oncorhynchus  gorbuscha,  Oncorhynchus 
keta,  Oncorhynchus  kisutch,  Oncorhynchus  ncrka,  On- 
corhynchus tschawytscha) 

The  Convention  area  off  the  coasts  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States  of  America,  exclusive  of  the  Bering  Sea 
and  of  the  waters  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  west  of  a 
provisional  line  following  the  meridian  passing  through 
the  western  extremity  of  Atka  Island,  in  which  commercial 
fishing  for  salmon  originating  in  the  rivers  of  Canada  and 
the  United  States  of  America  is  being  or  can  be  prosecuted. 

2.  With  regard  to  the  stocks  of  fish  and  the  waters 
named  below,  Canada  and  Japan  agree  to  abstain  from 
fishing,  and  the  United  States  of  America  agrees  to  con- 
tinue to  carry  out  necessary  conservation  measures,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Article  V,  Section  2  of 
this  Convention: 

Salmon  (Oncorhynchus  gorbuscha,  Oncorhynchus  keta, 
Oncorhynchus  kisutch,  Oncorhynchus  ncrka  and  Oncor- 
hynchus tschawytscha) 

The  Convention  area  of  the  Bering  Sea  east  of  the  liue 
starting  from  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  on  the  west  coast 
of  Alaska,  running  westward  to  168°58'22.59"  West  Longi- 
tude; thence  due  south  to  a  point  65°15'00"  North  Lati- 
tude; thence  along  the  great  circle  course  which  passes 
through  51°  North  Latitude  and  167°  East  Longitude,  to 
its  intersection  with  meridian  175°  West  Longitude ; 
thence  south  along  a  provisional  line  which  follows  this 
meridian  to  the  territorial  waters  limit  of  Atka  Island ; 
in  which  commercial  fishing  for  salmon  originating  in 
the  rivers  of  the  United  States  of  America  is  being  or 
can  be  prosecuted. 


Protocol  to  the  Proposed  International  Convention 
For  the  High  Seas  Fisheries  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
Canada,  and  Japan,  through  their  respective  Plenipoten- 
tiaries, agree  upon  the  following  stipulation  in  regard 
to  the  International  Convention  for  the  High  Seas  Fish- 
eries of  the  North  Pacific   Ocean,   signed  at  Tokyo  on 

this  day  of  ,  ninteen  hundred 

fifty 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
Canada,  and  Japan  agree  that  the  line  of  meridian  175° 
West  Longitude  and  the  line  following  the  meridian  pass- 
ing through  the  western  extremity  of  Atka  Island,  which 
have  been  adopted  for  determining  the  areas  in  which  the 
exploitation  of  salmon  is  abstained  or  the  conservation 
measures  for  salmon  continue  to  be  enforced  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Annex  to  this  Convention, 
shall  be  considered  as  provisional  lines  which  shall  con- 
tinue in  effect  subject  to  confirmation  or  readjustment 
in  accordance  with  the  procedure  mentioned  below. 

The  Commission  to  be  established,  under  the  Convention 
shall,  as  expeditiously  as  practicable,  investigate  the 
waters  of  the  Convention  area  to  determine  if  there  are 
areas  in  which  salmon  originating  in  the  rivers  of  Canada 
and  of  the  United  States  of  America  intermingle  with 
salmon  originating  in  the  rivers  of  Asia.  If  such  areas 
are  found  the  Commission  shall  conduct  suitable  studies 
to  determine  a  line  or  lines  which  best  divide  salmon  of 
Asiatic  origin  and  salmon  of  Canadian  and  United  States 
of  America  origin,  from  which  certain  Contracting  Par- 
ties have  agreed  to  abstain  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  Article  IV,  and  whether  it  can  be  shown 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that  this  line  or  lines  more 
equitably  divide  such  salmon  than  the  provisional  lines 


specified  in  sections  1  (c)  and  2  of  the  Annex.  In  ac-  I 
cordance  with  these  determinations  the  Commission  shall  | 
recommend  that  such  provisional  lines  be  confirmed  or  | 
that  they  be  changed  in  accordance  with  these  results, 
giving  due  consideration  to  adjustments  required  to  sim-  I 
plify  administration. 

In  the  event,  however,  the  Commission  fails  within 
a  reasonable  period  of  time  to  recommend  unanimously  | 
such  line  or  lines,  it  is  agreed  that  the  matter  shall  be 
referred  to  a  special  committee  of  scientists  consisting  of 
three  competent  and  disinterested  persons,  no  one  of  whom 
shall  be  a  national  of  a  Contracting  Party,  selected  by 
mutual  agreement  of  all  parties  for  the  determination 
of  this  matter. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  when  a  determination  has 
been  made  by  a  majority  of  such  special  committee,  the 
Commission  shall  make  a  recommendation  in  accordance 
therewith. 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
Canada,  and  Japan,  in  signing  this  Protocol,  desire  to 
make  it  clear  that  the  procedure  set  forth  herein  is  de- 
signed to  cover  a  special  situation.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
to  be  considered  a  precedent  for  the  final  resolution  of 
any  matters  which  may,  in  the  future,  come  before  the 
Commission. 

This  Protocol  shall  become  effective  from  the  date  of 
entry  into  force  of  the  said  Convention. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  respective  Plenipotentiaries 
have  signed  this  Protocol. 

Done  in  triplicate  at  Tokyo  this  day  of 

one  thousand  nine  hundred  fifty 


Canada : 

Japan : 

United  States  of  America : 


United  Nations  Documents: 
A  Selected  Bibliography1 

Security  Council 

Letter  dated  6  November  1951  from  the  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  Truce  Supervision  Organization  in  Palestine 
to  the  Secretary-General  transmitting  a  report  in 
accordance  with  the  Security  Council  Resolution  of 
18  May  1951  (S/2157).  S/2389,  November  8,  1951. 
12  pp.  mimeo. 

Trusteeship  Council 

Population,  Land  Categories  and  Tenure  in  Togoland 
Under  British  Administration.  T/AC.36/L.30,  No- 
vember 14,  1951.     10  pp.  mimeo. 


1  Printed  materials  may  be  secured  in  the  United  States 
from  the  International  Documents  Service,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Press,  2960  Broadway,  New  York  27,  N.  Y.  Other 
materials  (mimeographed  or  processed  documents)  may 
be  consulted  at  certain  designated  libraries  in  the  United 
States. 

The  United  Nations  Secretariat  has  established  an 
Official  Records  series  for  the  General  Assembly,  the  Se- 
curity Council,  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  the 
Trusteeship  Council,  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
which  includes  summaries  of  proceedings,  resolutions,  and 
reports  of  the  various  commissions  and  committees.  In- 
formation on  securing  subscriptions  to  the  series  may  be 
obtained  from  the  International  Documents  Service. 
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Calendar  of  Meetings1 


Adjourned  during  February  1952 


United  Nations: 
General  Assembly 


6th  Session 


Paris Nov.     6,     1951- 

Feb.  5,  1952 

Geneva Jan.  22-Feb.  8 

Athens Feb.  5  (1  day) 

New  York Jan.  29-Feb.  6 

Rangoon Jan.  29-Feb.  9 

Geneva Feb.  11-25* 

Santiago Feb.  11-14 


Meeting  of  Ad  Hoc  Commission  on  Prisoners  of  War 

Final  Meeting  of  Special  Committee  on  the  Balkans 

Economic  and  Social  Council: 

First   Meeting  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Restrictive   Business 

Practices. 
Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East:  8th  Session    .    .    . 
Working  Party  on  International  Action  on  Critical  Shortage  of  In- 
secticides. 
Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America:  Meeting  of  Committee  of 
the  Whole. 
WrHO  (World  Health  Organization) : 

Executive  Board:  9th  Session 

Icao  (International  Civil  Aviation  Organization) : 

Personnel  Licensing  Division:  4th  Session 

International  Film  Festival  of  India 

Caribbean  Conference  on  Industrial  Development 

Iro  (International  Refugee  Organization) : 

Executive  Committee:  11th  Session 

General  Council:  9th  Session 

Fao  (Food  and  Agriculture  Organization) : 

Meeting  of  Committee  on  Commodity  Problems 

Provisional  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  the  Movement  of  Migrants 

from  Europe:  2d  Session. 
Gatt  (General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade) : 

Ad  Hoc  Committee  for  Agenda  and  Intersessional  Business  of  the  Con- 
tracting Parties. 

In  Session  as  of  February  29,  1952 

International  Materials  Conference Washington Feb.  26,  1951- 

Four-Power  Conference  on  Swiss-Allied  Accord Bern Mar.  5,  1951- 

Icao  (International  Civil  Aviation  Organization) : 

Council:  15th  Session 

Air  Navigation  Commission :  9th  Session 

Third  European-Mediterranean  Regional  Air  Navigation  Meeting 

"Colombo  Plan"  Exhibition 

British  Commonwealth  Scientific  Official  Conference [Canberra Feb.  18- 

i  Melbourne Feb.  26- 

Ilo  (International  Labor  Organization) : 

Second  Session  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Salaried  Employees  and 
Professional  Workers. 
Nato  (North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization) : 

Council:  9th  Session 

United  Nations: 

Trusteeship  Council:   10th  Session New  York Feb.  27- 

International  Conference  on  German  Debts London Feb.  28- 


Geneva Jan.  21-Feb.  4 

Montreal Jan.  22-Feb.  14 

India Jan.  24-Feb.  27 

San  Juan Feb.  4-15 

Geneva Feb.  7-9 

Geneva Feb.  11-16 

Rome Feb.  18-27 

Geneva Feb.  18-27* 


Geneva Feb.  25-27 


Montreal Jan.  29- 

Montreal Jan.  29- 

Paris Feb.  26- 

Colombo Feb.  15- 


Geneva . 


Feb.  18- 


Lisbon Feb.  20- 


Scheduled  March  1-May  31,  1952 

United  Nations: 

Economic  and  Social  Council: 

Subcommission  on  Freedom  of  Information  and  of  the  Press:  5th     New  York 
Session. 

Economic  Commission  for  Europe:  7th  Session Geneva.    . 

Committee  on  Nongovernmental  Organizations New  York 

Special  Session  of  Ecosoc New  York 

Commission  on  Status  of  Women :  6th  Session Geneva  .    . 


Mar.  3- 


Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 


Mar.  24- 


3- 

18- 

24  (1  day) 


1  Prepared  in  the  Division  of  International  Conferences,  Department  of  State,  Feb.  21, 
*Tentative. 
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Calendar  of  Meetings — Continued 
Scheduled  March  1-May  31,  1952 — Continued 

United  Nations — Continued 

Economic  and  Social  Council — Continued 

Technical  Assistance  Committee,  Working  Party 

Narcotic  Drugs  Commission:  7th  Session 

Human  Rights  Commission:  8th  Session 

Fourteenth  Session  of  Ecosoc 

Social  Commission:  8th  Session 

Ilo  (International  Labor  Organization) : 

Governing  Body:  118th  Session 

Committee  of  Experts  on  the  Application  of  Conventions  and  Recom- 
mendations. 

Fifth  Regional  Conference  of  American  States  Members 

Metal  Trades  Committee:  4th  Session 

Iron  and  Steel  Committee:  4th  Session 

Unesco  (United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organiza- 
tion) : 

Executive  Board:  28th  Session 

Executive  Board:  29th  Session 

International  Sugar  Council,  Special  Committee 

First  General  Assembly  of  the  International  Mathematical  Union     .    .    . 
Consultative  Committee  on  Economic  Development  of  South  and  South- 
east Asia  (Colombo  Plan). 

Caribbean  Fisheries  Conference 

Fourth  Inter-American  Conference  on  Social  Security 

Itu  (International  Telecommunication  Union) : 

Ccir  International  Radio  Consultative  Committee: 

Study  Group  I 

Study  Group  III 

Study  Group  V 

Study  Group  VI    

Study  Group  XI 

Administrative  Council:  7th  Session 

Drawings  and  Engravings,  International  Exhibition  of 

Fourth  Inter-American  Travel  Congress 

South  Pacific  Commission:  9th  Session 

Paso  (Pan  American  Sanitary  Organization) : 

Executive  Committee:  16th  Meeting 

Milan  International  Fair 

Cannes  International  Film  Festival 

Sixth  International  Hydrographic  Conference 

Who  (World  Health  Organization) : 

Fifth  Assembly 

Caribbean  Commission:  14th  Meeting 

Fao  (Food  and  Agriculture  Organization) : 

Working  Party  on  Fertilizers 

Working  Party  on  Rice  Breeders 

International  Rice  Commission:  3d  Session 

Meeting  on  Fisheries  Statistics 

Rubber  Study  Group:  9th  Meeting 

Upu  (Universal  Postal  Union) : 

Thirteenth  Congress  of  the 

Nato  (North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization) : 
Planning  Board  for  Ocean  Shipping: 

Fourth  Meeting 

Icao  (International  Civil  Aviation  Organization): 

Standing  Committee  on  Aircraft  Performance 

Sixth  Annual  Assembly 

Ninth  International  Congress  of  Agricultural  Industries 

Picmme  (Provisional  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  the  Movement  of 
Migrants  from  Europe) : 
Third  Session 


New  York Mar.  24- 

New  York Apr.  17- 

New  York Apr.  21- 

New  York May  13- 

New  York May  19- 

Geneva Mar.  3- 

Geneva Mar.  17- 

Rio  de  Janeiro     ....  Apr.  17- 

Geneva Apr.  21— 

Geneva May  5- 

Paris Mar.  3- 

Paris May  10- 

London Mar.  3- 

Rome Mar.  6- 

Karachi Mar.  10- 

Trinidad Mar.  24- 

Mexico  City Mar.  24- 

The  Hague Apr.  1- 

The  Hague Apr.  1- 

Stockholm May  15- 

Stockholm May  15- 

Stockholm May  19- 

Geneva Apr.  17- 

Lugano Apr.  10- 

Lima Apr.  12- 

Noumga Apr.  18- 

Washington Apr.  21- 

Milan Apr.  12- 

Cannes Apr.  23- 

Monaco Apr.  29- 

Geneva May  5- 

Guadeloupe May  5- 

Java May  5- 

Java May  5- 

Java May  12- 

Copenhagen May  26- 

Ottawa May  5- 

Brussels May  14- 

Washington May  15- 

Denmark May  19- 

Montreal May  27- 

Rome May  23- 

Geneva May- 


Communiques  Regarding  Korea 
to  the  Security  Council 

The  Headquarters  of  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mand has  transmitted  communiques  regarding 
Korea  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations  under  the  following  United  Nations  doc- 
ument numbers  issued  in  1952:  S/2461,  January 


2 ;  S/2462,  January  2 ;  S/2464,  January  3 ;  S/2470, 
January  8;  S/2471,  January  8;  S/2472,  January 
8;  S/2474,  January  12;  S/2475,  January  12; 
S/2476,  January  12 ;  S/2477,  January  12 ;  S/2482, 
January  17 ;  S/2487,  January  25 ;  S/2489,  January 
25;  S/2490,  January  25;  S/2491,  January  25; 
S/2497,  January  29;  S/2498,  January  29;  S/2499, 
January  29 ;  S/2503,  January  29 ;  S/2504,  January 
29 ;  S/2509,  February  2. 
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Reports  on  United  Nations  Commissions 


AD  HOC  COMMISSION  ON  PRISONERS 
OF  WAR  MEETS  AT  GENEVA 


The  United  Nations  Commission  on  Prisoners 
of  War  was  established  by  the  resolution  entitled 
Measures  for  the  Peaceful  Solution  of  the  Pris- 
oner of  War  Problem,  adopted  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  on  December  14, 
1950.  The  members  of  the  Commission,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations,  are  Chairman  Jose  Gustavo  Guerrero  (El 
Salvador),  Vice  President  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice ;  Judge  Aung  Khine  of  the  High 
Court,  Rangoon,  Burma;  and  Countess  Berna- 
dotte  of  Sweden.  The  first  session  of  the  Com- 
mission, which  opened  on  July  30,  1951,  at  New 
York  and  continued  to  August  15,  was  closed. 
The  second  session  of  the  Commission,  which 
began  at  Geneva  on  January  22,  1952,  and  ended 
on  February  8,  was  a  public  session. 

The  Commission  had  invited  the  11  govern- 
ments most  concerned  to  send  representatives  to 
the  public  session.  Of  the  11  only  the  U.S.S.R. 
was  not  represented.  The  countries  accepting  the 
invitation  were  Australia,  Belgium,  France,  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Italy,  Japan, 
Luxembourg,  The  Netherlands,  the  United  King- 
dom, and  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  representative  to  the  United 
Nations  Commission  on  Prisoners  of  War  was 
Mike  J.  Mansfield,  Member  of  Congress  from 
Montana.  His  deputy  was  Donald  Blaisdell, 
Permanent  Representative  of  the  United  States  to 
the  European  Office  of  the  United  Nations. 

At  the  opening  session  of  the  conference,  the 
representatives  of  all  of  the  countries  (except  The 
Netherlands)  made  statements  regarding  the  pris- 
oner of  war  problem.  Following  these  meetings 
private  hearings  were  held  by  the  Commission  for 
the  representatives  asking  for  a  hearing  or  for 
representatives  invited  by  the  Commission  to  dis- 
cuss specific  problems.  Considerable  information 
was  furnished  the  Commission  at  these  private 


sessions,  particularly  by  the  Japanese,  German, 
and  Italian  representatives. 

The  United  States  representative  was  invited  to 
appear  before  the  Commission  on  January  30  to 
inform  the  Commission  regarding  the  small  num- 
ber of  Peruvian  Japanese  still  remaining  in  the 
United  States  of  the  group  brought  to  this  country 
for  security  reasons  during  World  War  II,  about 
whom  the  United  States  had  informed  the  Com- 
mission last  summer. 

The  closing  public  session  of  the  Conference  was 
held  on  Friday,  February  8.  At  this  session 
Judge  Guerrero,  Chairman,  gave  a  general  review 
of  the  work  of  the  session  and  the  future  plans  of 
the  Commission. 

It  was  announced  that  the  next  session  of  the 
Commission  would  be  held  at  Geneva  beginning 
August  25  and  that  it,  too,  would  be  a  public  ses- 
sion. In  the  intervening  months,  additional  in- 
formation is  to  be  furnished  to  the  Commission 
Secretariat  at  New  York  by  certain  of  the  govern- 
ments whose  prisoners  of  war  are  still  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  The  Commission  is  preparing  a  report 
on  the  work  of  the  conference. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  in  the 
statement  presented  by  Mr.  Mansfield  at  the  open- 
ing session  suggested  that  one  important  task  that 
the  Commission  might  accomplish  would  be  a  de- 
termination as  to  the  facts  in  the  prisoner  of  war 
situation  and  that  one  way  of  accomplishing  this 
task  would  be  for  the  Commission  to  make  on-the- 
spot  investigations  in  Germany  and  Japan,  the 
countries  having  the  greatest  number  of  prisoners 
still  in  custody  of  the  U.S.S.R.  The  Commis- 
sion, however,  decided  that  for  the  time  being  at 
least  it  would  not  visit  those  countries. 

The  entire  session  was  harmonious.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  it  was  the  sincere  desire  of  all  to  solve 
the  tragic  problem  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  missing  persons. 
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GERMAN  ELECTIONS  COMMISSION  REPORTS 
TO  ALLIED  HIGH  COMMISSION 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  letter  sent  on  February 
23  by  the  United  Nations  Commission  To  Investi- 
gate Conditions  for  Free  Elections  in  Germany  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  Allied  High 
Commission  in  Germany: 

Sih  :  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  at  its 
356th  plenary  meeting,  held  on  December  20,  1951 
at  the  Palais  de  Chaillot,  Paris,  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations,  having  regard  to 
the  purposes  and  principles  of  the  United  Nations 
as  set  out  in  the  Charter,  taking  due  account  of  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Four  Powers  regarding 
Germany,  and  desiring  to  make  its  contribution 
to  the  achievement  of  the  unity  of  Germany  in  the 
interest  of  world  peace,  adopted  a  resolution 
whereby,  inter  alia,  it  appointed  a  Commission 
composed  of  representatives  of  Brazil,  Iceland, 
the  Netherlands,  Pakistan,  and  Poland  which 
"shall  carry  out  immediately  a  simultaneous  in- 
vestigation in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
in  Berlin,  and  in  the  Soviet  Zone  of  Germany  to 
ascertain  and  report  whether  conditions  in  these 
areas  are  such  as  to  make  possible  the  holding  of 
genuinely  free  and  secret  elections  throughout 
these  areas." 

The  above  mentioned  Commission  constituted 
itself  during  a  meeting  held  on  February  11,  1952 
at  the  Palais  de  Chaillot,  Paris,  with  the  partici- 
pation of  the  following  representatives :  Ambassa- 
dor Ali  Haider  Abbasi,  representing  Pakistan; 
Minister  Antonio  Mendez  Vianna,  representing 
Brazil;  Minister  Max  Kohnstamon  representing 
the  Netherlands;  and  Counsellor  Kristjan  Albert - 
son,  representing  Iceland.  Poland,  the  fifth  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission,  conveyed  on  January  18. 
1952  its  decision  not  to  participate  in  the  Com- 
mission. At  its  first  meeting  in  Paris,  the  Commis- 
sion decided  to  transfer  its  headquarters  to  Ge- 
neva, effective  February  21, 1952. 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  reference  of  the 
Commission  as  laid  down  in  the  General  Assembly 
resolution  of  December  20,  1951,  a  copy  of  which 
was  communicated  to  the  appropriate  German 
authorities  through  you  by  the  Secretary-General 
of  the  United  Nations  by  cablegram  322  dated  De- 
cember 22,  1951,  the  first  task  of  the  Commission 
will  be  "to  report  at  the  earliest  practicable  date  to 
the  Secretary-General  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Four  Powers  and  for  the  information  of  the  other 
members  of  the  United  Nations,  on  the  results  of 
its  efforts  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements 
with  all  the  parties  concerned  to  enable  it  to  under- 
take its  work." 

The  Commission  therefore  decided  at  its  third 


meeting  held  on  February  21,  1952  at  the  Palais 
des  Nations,  Geneva,  to  discuss  with  the  respon- 
sible authorities  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many, in  Berlin,  and  in  the  Soviet  Zone  of  Ger- 
many the  arrangements  deemed  necessary  by  the 
Commission  in  order  to  enable  it  to  undertake  its 
work. 

The  Commission  would  appreciate  your  kind- 
ness in  transmitting  to  the  appropriate  authorities, 
in  the  Soviet  Zone  of  Germany  the  fact  that  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  wish  to  discuss  with  them 
the  arrangements  deemed  necessary  by  the  Com- 
mission to  enable  it  to  undertake  its  work.  The 
Commission  would  appreciate  it  if  arrangements 
could  be  made  to  hold  this  meeting  on  Monday, 
March  17,  1952. 

The  Commission  would  further  appreciate  your 
kindness  in  transmitting  to  the  appropriate  au- 
thorities in  the  Eastern  Sector  of  Berlin  the  fact 
that  members  of  the  Commission  wish  equally  to 
discuss  with  them  the  arrangements  deemed  neces- 
sary by  the  Commission  to  enable  it  to  undertake 
its  work.  The  Commission  would  appreciate  it 
if  arrangements  could  be  made  to  hold  this  meet- 
ing on  Friday,  March  21,  1952. 

The  Commission  would  be  grateful  if  you  would 
inform  it  as  soon  as  possible  of  the  names  of  the 
representatives  designated  to  receive  the  members 
of  the  Commission  and  of  the  place  designated  by 
the  authorities  concerned  for  these  meetings. 

In  conclusion,  the  Commission  wishes  to  state 
that  both  the  Commission,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
all  the  authorities  in  Germany  and  the  German 
people,  on  the  other  hand,  have  common  objectives 
and,  indeed,  a  good  deal  of  common  ground  on 
the  basis  of  which  they  can  all  cooperate  to  set  up 
the  edifice  of  a  free,  united,  and  democratic 
Germany. 

The  Commission  has  decided  to  release  to  the 
press  the  text  of  this  letter  48  hours  after  its  dis- 
patch to  you  by  cablegram. 

Accept,  Sir,  the  assurance  of  my  highest  con- 
sideration. 

A.  Mendes  Vianna, 

Chairman, 
United  Nations  Commission  to 
Investigate  Conditions  for 
Free  Elections  in  Germany. 

The  same  letter  has  been  sent  to  Gen.  V.  Chui- 
kov,  Chairman  of  the  Soviet  Control  Commission 
for  Germany. 


The  U.S.  in  the  U.N.  a  weekly  feature, 
does  not  appear  in  this  issue. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT 


THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Point  Four  Appointments 

Claude  Burton  Hutchison  as  country  director  of  tech- 
nical cooperation  in  Pakistan,  effective  February  20. 

Dr.  Henry  van  Zile  Hyde  as  director  of  the  Point  Four 
Health  Staff,  effective  February  13. 


Confirmations 

On  February  6  the  Senate  confirmed  the  nomination  of 
David  K.  E.  Bruce  as  Under  Secretary. 

On  January  31  the  Senate  confirmed  the  nomination  of 
John  M.  Allison  as  Assistant  Secretary  for  Far  Eastern 
Affairs. 


U.S.  Member  Named  to  UNRWA 
Advisory  Commission 

On  February  20,  the  Senate  confirmed  the  appointment 
of  Edwin  A.  Locke,  Jr.,  as  the  U.S.  Member  of  the  Ad- 
visory Commission  of  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  (Unrwa).  This 
assignment  is  in  addition  to  Mr.  Locke's  activities  as 
Special  Representative  of  the  Secretary  to  coordinate 
economic  and  technical  assistance  in  the  Near  East  under 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951. 


John  Carter  Vincent  Cleared 
Of  Disloyalty  Charges 

[Released  to  the  press  February  19] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Feb- 
ruary 19  that  career  diplomat  John  Carter 
Vincent  had  been  completely  cleared  by  the  De- 
partment of  charges  involving  his  loyalty  to  the 
United  States  and  his  security  as  a  Government 
employee.  The  favorable  decision  on  Mr.  Vin- 
cent's loyalty  is  being  referred  to  the  Loyalty  Re- 
view Board  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  where 
it  will  be  reviewed  on  a  post-audit  basis  as  are 
all  such  decisions.  The  favorable  security  finding, 
however,  is  not  subject  to  post-audit  review. 

The  Department  stated  that  Mr.  Vincent,  who 
is  assigned  to  Tangier  as  American  diplomatic 
agent  and  minister,  will  return  to  Tangier  on  Feb- 
ruary 20  to  resume  his  duties  with  the  Depart- 
ment's full  confidence  and  best  wishes. 

Mr.  Vincent,  who  was  educated  and  grew  up  in 
Georgia,  has  been  in  the  U.S.  Foreign  Service  for 
27  years.  Prior  to  his  Tangier  assignment,  Mr. 
Vincent  served  as  minister  to  Switzerland,  and 
previous  to  that  he  served  as  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Far  Eastern  Affairs,  having  been  appointed  to 
that  position  by  then  Secretary  of  State  James  F. 
Byrnes. 


Point  Four  Technicians 
Complete  Course 

On  February  1,  the  Department  of  State  an- 
nounced that  30  technicians  and  administrative 
personnel  completed  a  special  4-weeks'  course  at 
the  Foreign  Service  Institute  as  final  preparation 
for  various  overseas  assignments  under  the  Point 
Four  Program,  which  is  administered  by  the 
Technical  Cooperation  Administration. 

Sixteen  will  serve  in  Latin  American  countries, 
11  in  the  Near  East  and  South  Asia,  and  3  in 
Africa.  They  are  from  22  States  and  the  Terri- 
tory of  Alaska.  Their  specialties  embrace  agri- 
culture, public  health,  education,  forestry,  civil 
aviation,  and  fiscal  affairs.  Three  of  the  number 
are  women. 

Twenty  persons  in  the  group  will  be  accom- 
panied to  their  posts  by  members  of  their  families. 

The  Foreign  Service  Institute  course  empha- 
sizes language,  culture,  religion,  and  local  cus- 
tom encountered  at  the  various  posts  of  duty. 
Wives  of  many  of  the  men  in  the  group  also  took 
the  course. 


Following  is  the  text  of  a  letter  from,  Carlisle 
H.  Humelsine,  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Administration,  to  John  Carter  Vincent  which 
is  being  made  public  at  Mr.  Vincent's  request: 

February  18,  1952 

My  Dear  Mr.  Minister  :  This  is  to  convey  that  you 
have  been  completely  cleared  by  the  Department  of  State, 
on  all  the  evidence,  in  regard  to  charges  as  to  your  loyalty 
to  the  United  States  and  as  to  your  security.  The  favor- 
able decision  in  regard  to  the  loyalty  aspects  of  your 
case  will  be  referred  to  the  Loyalty  Review  Board  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  for  post-audit  review.  The 
Department's  security  decision,  however,  is  final. 

The  Secretary  has  asked  me  to  reaffirm  the  Depart- 
ment's full  confidence  in  you  and  to  tell  you  that,  as  you 
return  to  your  duties  as  American  Diplomatic  Agent  and 
Minister  to  Tangier,  you  take  with  you  the  Department's 
appreciation  for  your  twenty-seven  years  of  conscientious 
service  and  best  wishes  for  the  future. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Carlisle  H.  Humelrine 

Confirmations 

On  February  20,  1952,  the  Senate  confirmed  the  nomina- 
tion of  Lincoln  MacVeagh  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordi- 
nary and  Plenipotentiary  to  Spain. 

On  February  20,  1952,  the  Senate  confirmed  the  nomina- 
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tion  of  Walter  J.  Donnelly  to  be  Ambassador  Extraor- 
dinary and  Plenipotentiary  to  Austria. 

On  January  18,  1952,  the  Senate  confirmed  the  nomina- 
tion of  Raymond  Ames  Spruance  to  be  American  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines. 

On  December  8,  1951,  the  Senate  confirmed  the  nomina- 
tion of  George  C.  McGhee  to  be  American  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  Turkey  and  to  serve 
concurrently  and  without  additional  compensation  as 
Chief  of  the  American  Mission  for  Aid  to  Turkey. 


On  February  6  the  Senate  confirmed  the  nomination  of 
Henry  S.  Villard  as  the  first  American  Minister  to  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Libya. 

Resignation 

On  February  7  President  Truman  accepted  the  resig- 
nation of  Admiral  Alan  G.  Kirk  as  American  Ambassador 
to  tbe  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  For  text  of 
Admiral  Kirk's  letter  of  resignation  and  the  President's 
reply,  see  White  House  press  release  of  that  date. 


Legislation  Affecting  Tuna  Fish  Imports 


Statement  by  Harold  F.  Linder 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs l 


A  few  days  ago,  the  Department  of  State  filed 
with  the  chairman  an  interim  report  on  H.  R. 
5693.  In  its  interim  report,  the  Department  in- 
dicated that  it  did  not  believe  that,  under  present 
circumstances,  the  proposals  contained  in  H.  R. 
5693  were  appropriate  in  all  respects.  Accord- 
ingly, our  interim  report  suggested  certain  modi- 
fications of  H.  R.  5693.  In  the  course  of  my 
testimony,  I  shall  try  to  explain  the  reasons  which 
have  led  to  the  Department's  view  and  to  elaborate 
upon  the  proposal  suggested  in  our  interim  report. 

Last  fall  the  Department  was  invited  to  testify 
before  a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  on  the  question  whether  any 
changes  were  needed  in  our  duties  on  tuna-fish 
imports.  The  hearings  had  been  called  hurriedly, 
in  the  face  of  what  appeared  to  be  an  emergency 
situation.  At  that  time,  it  appeared  that  some 
200  west  coast  tuna  clippers  were  tied  up,  with 
every  prospect  that  they  would  stay  tied  up  for 
some  time  to  come.  A  large  investment  appeared 
to  be  threatened  and  serious  unemployment  ap- 
peared to  exist.  Meanwhile,  imports  of  fresh  and 
frozen  tuna  fish  were  coming  in  duty  free,  at  a 
rate  higher  than  ever  before.  Moreover,  stocks 
of  canned  tuna  fish  had  risen  to  high  levels  and 
prices  of  tuna  had  declined  at  a  time  when  other 
prices  were  rising. 

We  had  little  time  for  the  kind  of  detailed 
analysis  we  would  have  liked  to  make  before 
taking  a  position  on  the  proposals  under  con- 
sideration by  the  subcommittee.  Our  superficial 
analysis  at  the  time  indicated  that  in  part  the 
critical  situation  in  the  tuna  fleet  had  resulted 


1  Made  before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  with  re- 
spect to  H.  R.  5693  on  Feb.  6  and  released  to  the  press 
on  the  same  date. 


from  a  previous  increase  in  the  rate  of  duty  on 
tuna  canned  in  oil.  The  rate  on  tuna  in  this  form 
had  increased  from  22^2  percent  to  45  percent  ad 
valorem  effective  January  1, 1951,  as  an  automatic 
consequence  of  the  termination  of  our  trade  agree- 
ment with  Mexico;  this  termination,  as  you  know, 
had  occurred  for  reasons  unconnected  with  the 
tuna  situation.  Toward  the  end  of  1950,  the  pros- 
pective duty  increase  had  naturally  led  the  trade 
to  import  larger  than  ordinary  shipments  of  tuna. 
After  the  beginning  of  1951,  imports  of  canned 
tuna  fish  in  oil  fell  off  while  imports  of  fresh  and 
frozen  tuna  increased  sharply.  Altogether,  im- 
ports of  tuna  in  all  forms  in  1951  were  somewhat 
below  1950. 

At  the  time,  there  were  a  great  many  things 
about  the  situation  which  were  unclear  to  the  De- 
partment. We  had  no  way  of  knowing  whether 
the  problems  of  the  tuna  fishing  fleet  were  tem- 
porary or  permanent.  We  had  no  knowledge  of 
comparative  costs  of  production  here  and  abroad. 
We  had  no  real  measure  of  the  effects  of  any  par- 
ticular course  of  action  on  foreign  countries  nor 
of  their  reactions  to  the  various  proposals. 

Our  testimony,  therefore,  had  to  be  couched  in 
the  most  general  terms.  We  pointed  out  our  deep 
concern  that  restrictive  measures  on  tuna  imports 
could  harm  the  Japanese  by  cutting  off  an  im- 
portant source  of  dollar  earnings,  could  increase 
pressures  on  Japan  to  trade  heavily  with  Commu- 
nist China,  and  could  drive  the  Japanese  to  pursue 
unfair  trade  practices  in  other  products  in  an  ef- 
fort to  earn  the  dollars  they  need.  We  urged  that 
Congress  should  make  every  effort  to  obtain  all 
the  relevant  facts  before  any  action  was  taken. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  hearings,  however,  in  view 
of  the  unique  nature  of  the  situation  and  the  com- 
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pelling  prima  facie  case  of  injury,  we  did  not 
express  any  objection  to  an  immediate  imposition 
of  a  temporary  three-cent  duty  on  fresh  or  frozen 
tuna,  so  long  as  it  was  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
thorough  investigation.  Our  letter  of  October  12, 
1951,  to  Mr.  Doughton  set  forth  that  position,  stat- 
ing that  we  had  no  objection  to  H.  R.  5693,  the  bill 
now  before  this  committee. 

Foreign  Policy  Implications 

In  the  period  since  we  testified  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Subcommittee,  the  Department  has 
had  an  opportunity  to  analyze  the  problem  much 
more  carefully.  We  now  feel  more  strongly  than 
ever  that  legislation  affecting  tuna-fish  imports 
must  be  framed  with  the  utmost  care,  in  view  of 
its  repercussions  on  our  foreign  policy.  The  prob- 
lems of  foreign  policy  involve  principally  Japan 
and  Latin  America.  The  principal  foreign  sup- 
plier of  tuna  to  the  United  States  is  Japan.  While 
Japanese  exports  of  tuna  fish  to  the  United  States 
in  all  forms  is  only  about  one-tenth  of  our  domes- 
tic production,  nevertheless,  it  ranks  second  in  the 
list  of  Japanese  exports  to  the  United  States. 
Japan's  reliance  on  tuna  exports  to  obtain  the  raw 
materials  and  foodstuffs  it  needs  has  been  in- 
creased by  the  present  virtual  embargo  on  its  trade 
with  the  China  mainland.  At  the  same  time, 
Japan's  sales  here  have  been  restricted  since  World 
War  II  by  the  reduced  demand  for  silk  in  the 
United  States.  Accordingly,  a  curtailment  of 
Japan's  tuna  exports  tends  to  defeat  our  efforts 
to  place  the  Japanese  economy  on  a  self-sustaining 
basis  and  to  create  significant  risks  for  our  policies 
in  the  Far  East. 

The  problem,  as  far  as  Latin  America  is  con- 
cerned, contains  a  number  of  other  elements. 
Peru  has  expressed  its  deep  concern  to  the  Depart- 
ment with  respect  to  H.  R.  5693  because  of  its 
belief  that  the  bill  will  cause  serious  injury  to  the 
Peruvian  fishing  industry.  The  Peruvian  tuna  in- 
dustry is  a  new  industry,  built  up  during  and  after 
the  Second  World  War  with  the  encouragement 
of  the  U.S.  Government,  which  at  that  time  was 
making  every  effort  to  increase  the  supplies  of 
protein  food  available  for  world  consumption.  It 
has  helped  make  fishing  one  of  Peru's  leading  ex- 
port industries,  on  which  substantial  numbers  of 
people  are  dependent.  Peru  is  fearful  that  a 
three-cent  duty  may  destroy  its  industry  and  re- 
sult in  the  loss  of  an  important  source  of  foreign 
exchange. 

The  Governments  of  Chile,  Costa  Rica,  Ecua- 
dor, Panama,  and  Mexico  have  also  expressed 
their  concern  regarding  H.  R.  5693.  Although 
these  countries  are  not  large  exporters  of  tuna  to 
the  United  States,  they  consider  that  they  have 
a  primary  interest  in  this  legislation  because  they 
are  hopeful  one  day  of  developing  a  tuna  industry 
in  the  fishing  grounds  adjacent  to  their  coasts. 

This  brings  me  to  another  important  point  with 
regard  to  the  Latin  American  tuna  situation — one 


which  was  not  explored,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  the 
House  subcommittee's  hearings.  Much  of  the 
catch  of  tuna  fish  by  the  United  States  clipper  fleet 
takes  place  in  waters  off  the  shores  of  these  Latin 
American  countries.  In  fact,  the  American  fleet 
ordinarily  has  to  enter  waters  within  the  three- 
mile  limit  of  the  shores  of  these  countries  to  obtain 
the  live  bait  which  it  needs  for  its  tuna  fishing. 
In  the  past,  Latin  American  countries  have  readily 
licensed  these  activities.  The  operations  have 
been  profitable  and  fairly  harmonious  for  all  con- 
cerned. The  Latin  Americans  have  collected  li- 
cense fees  and  provided  shore  facilities  and  labor. 
Our  tuna  fishermen  have  obtained  bait  immedi- 
ately offshore  and  caught  fish  in  the  deeper  waters 
off  those  coasts.  Now,  however,  the  Governments 
of  these  countries  are  being  asked  by  various 
groups  interested  in  the  development  of  their  econ- 
omies to  reconsider  whether  it  is  in  their  long-run 
interests  to  make  these  resources  available  to  the 
American  fleet.  If  it  becomes  impossible  for  the 
Latin  Americans  to  market  such  tuna  as  they  catch 
because  of  a  prohibitive  tariff  in  the  United  States, 
there  is  a  possibility  that  the  American  fleet  may 
be  unable  to  obtain  access  to  the  bait  it  needs  and 
may  be  faced  with  constant  claims  that  they  are 
violating  the  territorial  waters  of  the  countries  off 
whose  shores  they  may  be  fishing. 

I  want  to  make  one  final  point  regarding  the 
foreign-policy  implications  of  this  action.  Of 
late,  foreign  countries  have  felt  growing  uncer- 
tainties regarding  the  foreign  economic  policy  of 
the  United  States;  they  have  been  asking  with 
increasing  frequency  whether  Ave  are  abandoning 
our  general  approach  of  negotiating  for  reducing 
unnecessary  governmental  barriers  to  trade  and 
expanding  the  volume  of  world  trade.  Such  inci- 
dents as  the  passage  of  section  104  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act  have  had  a  very  deep  impact. 

This  growing  sense  of  uneasiness  on  the  part  of 
other  countries  is  especially  unfortunate  at  this 
particular  moment  of  time.  At  this  moment,  the 
free  nations  of  the  world  must  develop  their  eco- 
nomic ties  and  support  each  other  with  their 
economic  strength  to  the  utmost  extent.  One  of 
the  principal  jobs  of  those  countries  is  to  provide 
the  leadership  and  set  the  example  which  would 
make  that  sense  of  cohesiveness  possible.  This 
does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  we  should  not  legis- 
late in  our  own  national  interest  when  that  inter- 
est is  directly  imperiled.  But  it  does  mean  that  in 
any  such  move  the  interests  of  the  United  States  as 
a  whole  must  be  considered.  That  kind  of  ap- 
praisal must  include  our  interest  in  maintaining 
strong  allies,  in  reducing  the  need  for  dollar  aid  by 
other  countries,  and  in  avoiding  the  weakening  of 
our  political  and  economic  ties  with  the  rest  of  the 
free  world.  It  means,  therefore,  that  any  restric- 
tive action  to  deal  with  the  kind  of  problem  created 
by  the  tie-up  of  a  part  of  our  tuna  fleet  should  be 
taken  with  restraint  and  should  be  thoroughly 
justified  by  the  facts. 
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The  Domestic  Picture 

With  this  in  mind,  the  Department  has  contin- 
ued to  study  the  domestic  situation  as  carefully  as 
time  and  available  data  have  permitted.  Al- 
though doubtless  the  committee  will  have  access  to 
detailed  statistics  and  reports  from  other  agencies 
and  individuals,  I  would  like  to  describe  the  do- 
mestic picture  in  general  terms  as  we  see  it  now. 
The  average  domestic  catch  of  tuna  has  about 
doubled  since  before  the  war.  Fishing  off  the  west 
coast  has  been  supplemented  by  fishing  in  more 
distant  waters  off  Central  and  South  America, 
using  larger,  more  expensive,  and  more  elaborately 
equipped  vessels  which  freeze  their  catch  and  can 
stay  away  from  port  for  weeks  or  months.  Boats 
of  this  type  now  number  over  200  and  many  of 
them  have  been  built  or  have  been  converted  from 
naval  ships  in  recent  years.  Among  the  smaller 
boats  in  the  trade,  many  are  vessels  formerly  en- 
gaged in  other  fisheries  or  still  engaged  part  time 
in  other  fisheries.  This  record  of  rapid  expan- 
sion of  investment  strongly  suggests  that  at  least 
until  recently  tuna  fishing  has  been  exceptionally 
profitable. 

While  this  domestic  expansion  was  going  on, 
imports  of  tuna  in  all  forms,  fresh,  frozen,  and 
canned,  reappeared  in  volume,  increasing  from 
9.5  million  pounds  in  1949  in  terms  of  the  canned 
yield  to  57  million  in  1950  and  dropping  back  to 
41  million  in  1951.  These  imports  were  no  doubt 
stimulated,  as  was  domestic  production,  by  the 
strong  demand  for  tuna  which  had  been  to  a  large 
extent  unfilled  during  the  early  postwar  years  and 
to  the  special  factors  which  I  described  earlier  in 
my  testimony.  The  relative  importance  of  im- 
ports in  1950  was  higher  than  in  the  prewar  period ; 
in  1950  imports  in  all  forms  accounted  for  27  per- 
cent of  the  total  supply,  as  compared  with  16 
percent  for  the  period  of  the  1930's. 

At  the  moment,  there  are  indications  that  the 
most  acute  phase  of  the  fleet's  difficulties  may  have 
been  passed.  Foreign  imports  in  all  forms  in  1951 
have  not  been  as  heavy  as  in  1950,  either  in  relative 
or  in  absolute  terms.  Moreover,  there  are  indica- 
tions that  domestic  stocks  of  tuna  have  gone  down 
somewhat.  And  in  the  last  week  or  so,  some  of  the 
clipper  fleet  has  gone  out  to  sea  again.  And,  above 
all,  consumption  seems  to  be  still  strongly  on  the 
increase. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  all  the  problems  of  the 
fleet  and  the  canning  industry  have  been  solved. 
There  is  still  no  way  of  predicting  with  any  assur- 
ance the  level  at  which  the  fleet  will  be  operating 
during  the  coming  year.  Moreover,  the  canning 
industry  is  still  concerned  with  the  shift  in  imports 
to  canned  tuna  in  brine,  a  shift  whose  impact  on 
the  industry  is  not  yet  clear  in  all  respects. 

Three-cent  Duty  Held  Inappropriate 

All  things  considered,  however,  the  present  situ- 
ation seems  to  call  for  a  less  drastic  remedy  than 


seemed  appropriate  last  fall.  At  that  time,  faced 
with  a  prima  facie  case  of  serious  injury  and  with 
an  apparent  emergency,  the  Department  did  not 
feel  that  it  should  recommend  against  the  enact- 
ment of  a  temporary  duty  of  three  cents  a  pound 
on  fresh  and  frozen  tuna  fish.  There  was  no  pre- 
tense on  the  part  of  any  of  the  witnesses  before  the 
House  subcommittee  that  this  was  scientific  rate- 
making;  it  was  frankly  described  as  a  stop-gap 
measure,  the  effects  of  which  are  most  uncertain. 
Now,  therefore,  with  a  better  comprehension  of 
the  total  United  States  interests  which  are  in- 
volved and  with  a  significant  reduction  in  the 
acuteness  of  the  problem,  the  Department  is  of 
the  view  that  a  three-cent  duty  would  be  inap- 
propriate. Instead,  the  Department  proposes  that 
the  bill  be  amended  to  permit  the  duty-free  entry 
of  a  limited  amount  of  fresh  and  frozen  tuna  fish 
from  foreign  sources,  and  that  the  three-cent  duty 
be  applied  to  the  amount  entering  in  excess  of  such 
an  amount.  The  Department  has  struggled  hard 
to  find  some  basis  for  fixing  this  duty-free  quantity 
at  a  level  which  would  be  equitable  and  reasonable 
for  all  concerned,  including  the  domestic  industry. 
On  weighing  all  the  facts,  we  are  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  any  amount  less  than  25  million  pounds 
in  fresh  and  frozen  form  would  be  unreasonably 
low. 

This  25-million-pound  figure,  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  11  million  pounds  in  the  canned  form,  would 
represent  a  great  deal  less  than  the  fresh  and 
frozen  imports  which  came  in  during  1950  and 
1951 ;  in  these  2  years,  the  figures  corresponding  to 
the  proposed  11-million-pound  figure  were  20 
million  pounds  and  28  million  pounds,  respectively. 
The  figure  would  represent  about  6  percent  of  the 
estimated  consumption  in  the  United  States  in 
1952.  The  figure  has  a  certain  historical  justifi- 
cation since  it  is  the  same  proportion  as  prevailed 
between  fresh  and  frozen  imports  and  total  con- 
sumption during  the  period  1931  to  1939  and  1946 
to  1951. 

We  have  also  given  some  thought  to  the  question 
of  administering  the  proposed  quota.  It  would 
appear  desirable  that  the  bill  permit  an  allocation 
of  the  quota  by  countries  or  groups  of  countries. 
It  would  also  appear  desirable  that  one-quarter  of 
the  annual  quota  should  be  available  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  year,  one-half  in  the  first  6  months, 
and  three-quarters  in  the  first  9  months. 

Of  course,  there  is  no  certainty  in  the  results 
which  this  proposal  would  produce.  Accordingly, 
we  are  still  of  the  view  that  any  legislation  on 
this  subject  should  be  temporary  and  should  be 
accompanied  by  a  basic  study,  as  provided  in 
H.  R.  5693.  We  also  take  note  of  the  fact  that 
the  Tariff  Commission  is  currently  investigating 
the  import  situation  with  regard  to  canned  tuna  in 
brine  and  canned  bonito  in  oil  and  brine  under 
the  escape  clause  procedure  provided  in  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act. 
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Comments  on  the  Risk  of  Military  Action  in  Japan 
By  the  Soviet  Union  or  Red  China 


SECRETARY  ACHESON'S  LETTER  TO  SENATOR 
WILEY1 

During  the  course  of  hearings  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on  the  Japanese 
peace  treaty,  Senator  Wiley  in  a  letter  to  Secre- 
tary Acheson  raised  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
Soviet  Union  or  Communist  China  might  attempt 
to  send  armed  forces  into  Japan  in  pursuance  of 
alleged  "belligerent"  rights.  Secretary  Acheson's 
reply  follows: 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  February  5, 1952. 

Hon.  Alexander  Wiley, 

United  States  Senate. 

My  Dear  Senator  Wiley  :  I  have  your  letter  of 
January  29,  1952,  raising  the  question  of  whether 
the  Soviet  Union  or  Communist  China,  as  non- 
signatories  of  the  multilateral  peace  treaty,  might, 
after  that  treaty  comes  into  force,  attempt  to  send 
armed  forces  into  Japan  in  pursuance  of  alleged 
"belligerent"  rights. 

This  is  a  matter  which  has,  of  course,  been  given 
the  most  thorough  consideration  over  the  past  few 
years. 

It  is  my  Judgment  that  the  risk  of  Soviet  or  Red 
China  military  action  in  Japan  or  elsewhere  is 
neither  diminished  nor  increased  by  purely  legal- 
istic considerations.  I  believe  that  in  such  mat- 
ters the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  of  other 
nations  dominated  by  the  Soviet  Union  act  ex- 
ternally not  because  of  the  presence  or  absence  of 
legalistic  rights,  but  because  of  their  own  deter- 
mination of  what  is  in  their  over-all  interest.  If 
they  want  to  take  external  action,  they  will  find  or 
invent  legal  pretexts.  If  they  do  not  want  to 
take  the  acion,  they  will  not  take  it  even  though 
legal  pretexts  exist  or  can  be  invented. 

The  Potsdam  surrender  terms  of  June  26,  1945, 
to  which  the  Soviet  Union  subsequently  adhered, 
did  not  give  the  Allies  individually  and  inde- 
pendently the  right  to  occupy  Japan.  Whatever 
individual  rights  of  occupation  there  might  have 
been  were  merged  voluntarily  by  the  Allies  into  a 
single  "allied"  occupation,  which  was  to  come  to 

1  Printed  from  Hearings  Before  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  United  States  Senate,  82d  Cong.,  2d  sess., 
on  Japanese  Peace  Treaty  and  other  Treaties  Relating  to 
Security  in  the  Pacific,  Jan.  21,  22,  23,  and  25,  1952,  p.  63. 


an  end  after  certain  stated  objectives  had  been 
achieved.  As  a  consequence  of  the  Potsdam  sur- 
render terms,  therefore,  the  only  right  to  occupy 
is  a  collective  right.     Article  7  provides : 

Until  such  a  new  order  is  established  and  until  there 
is  convincing  proof  that  Japan's  war-making  power  is 
destroyed,  points  in  Japanese  territory  to  be  designated 
by  the  Allies  shall  be  occupied  to  secure  the  achievement 
of  the  basic  objectives  we  are  here  setting  forth. 

Article  12  provides: 

The  occupying  forces  of  the  Allies  shall  be  withdrawn 
from  Japan  as  soon  as  these  objectives  have  been  ac- 
complished and  there  has  been  established  in  accordance 
with  the  freely  expressed  will  of  the  Japanese  people  a 
peacefully  inclined  and  responsible  government. 

The  San  Francisco  Peace  Treaty,  as  you  know, 
was  signed  by  48  Allied  nations,  including  a  large 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Far  Eastern  Com- 
mission and  of  the  Allied  Council  in  Japan,  in- 
cluding the  United  States,  which  it  was  agreed 
should  designate  the  supreme  commander  who 
would  control  all  the  occupation  forces.  It  is  the 
view  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  that 
this  action  constituted  a  conclusive  determination 
that  the  "new  order"  referred  to  in  article  7  in  the 
surrender  terms  is  established ;  that  there  is  "con-, 
vincing  proof  that  Japan's  war-making  power  has 
been  destroyed,"  so  that  there  is  no  longer  any 
right  to  initiate  occupation  under  paragraph  7; 
and  that  the  objectives  of  the  Potsdam  surrender 
terms  "have  been  accomplished"  and  "that  there 
has  been  established,  in  accordance  with  the  freely 
expressed  will  of  the  Japanese  people,  a  peacefully 
inclined  and  responsible  government"  so  that  the 
occupying  forces  of  the  Allies  should  be  with- 
drawn from  Japan  in  accordance  with  article  12 
and  as  more  fully  set  out  in  the  treaty  of  peace. 

Under  these  circumstances,  any  effort  of  any 
single  power  hereafter  to  assert  independent  bel- 
ligerent rights  of  occupation  would  not  be  an  exer- 
cise of  belligerent  rights  but  a  violation  of  the 
Potsdam  surrender  terms  by  which  the  Allied 
Nations,  including  the  Soviet  Union,  are  bound. 

Upon  the  coming  into  force  of  the  multilateral 
peace  treaty,  there  will  simultaneously  come  into 
force  the  security  treaty  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States,  article  II  of  which  provides: 

During  the  exercise  of  the  right  referred  to  in  article  I, 
Japan  will  not  grant,  without  the  prior  consent  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  any  bases  or  any  rights,  powers, 
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or  authority  whatsoever,  in  or  relating  to  bases  or  the 
right  of  garrison  or  of  maneuver,  or  transit  of  ground, 
air,  or  naval  forces  to  any  third  power. 

It  can,  therefore,  be  assumed  that  Japan  would 
oppose  any  effort  by  the  Soviet  Union  or  Chinese 
Communists  to  send  armed  forces  into  Japan  in 
the  guise  of  "occupying"  forces. 

You  refer  to  the  fact  that  there  exists  in  Japan 
what  you  refer  to  as  an  "imbalance"  between  west- 
ern forces  and  Russia's  eastern  strength.  It  is 
quite  true  that  in  Japan  as  well  as  many  other 
places  subject  to  armed  attack  from  the  Soviet 
sphere  of  influence  there  is  an  "imbalance"  of 
power  insofar  as  regards  the  actual  forces  which 
would  initially  be  brought  into  play  at  the  various 
hypothetical  points  of  contact.  However,  initial 
and  local  "imbalance"  is  not  necessarily  the  de- 
termining factor.  There  is  also  to  be  taken  into 
account  the  total  power,  military  and  industrial, 
actual  and  potential,  which  might  be  brought  into 
play  if  there  should  be  armed  aggression. 

Recent  developments  do  not  suggest  that  either 
the  Soviet  Union  or  Communist  China  contem- 
plate an  effort  to  "occupy"  Japan  with  their  armed 
forces.  Prior  to  the  San  Francisco  Peace  Confer- 
ence Communist  propaganda  suggested  that  as  a 
possibility  in  an  effort  to  frighten  the  free  nations 
from  proceeding  with  a  Japanese  peace.  Since 
they  were  not  frightened,  but  went  ahead,  the 
Communist  propaganda  line  has  changed.  It  is 
no  longer  menacing  against  Japan  but  rather  an 
attempt  to  woo  Japan  with  kind  words  and  prom- 
ises of  peaceful  trade  relations.  In  this  connec- 
tion I  refer  to  Mr.  Stalin's  New  Year's  message 
to  the  Japanese  people.  Also,  since  the  peace 
treaty  was  signed,  the  personnel  of  the  Soviet  mis- 
sion in  Tokyo  has  been  changed  in  character  to 
reduce  the  military  personnel  and  to  increase  the 
economic  and  political  personnel. 

I  believe  that  the  courageous  initiative  which 
we,  with  the  other  free  nations,  have  taken  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Japanese  peace  has  had  a  salutary  influ- 
ence for  peace  and  while  dangers  and  hazards 
obviously  exist,  these  are  not,  in  my  opinion,  in- 
creased by  consummating  our  peace  and  security 
treaties  with  Japan.  I  believe,  indeed,  that  the 
risk  would  be  greatly  increased  if  we  faltered  in 
these  matters. 

As  bearing  on  the  Soviet  reaction  to  the  "legali- 
ties," I  enclose  a  copy  of  the  statement  which  Gen- 
eral MacArthur  made  on  this  subject  in  June  1950. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Dean  Acheson 


(Enclosure:  Statement  by  General  MacArthur.) 

I  was  never  in  agreement  with  the  reasoning 
advanced  by  some  that  a  peace  treaty  without  thi 
Soviet  would  either  favorably  alter  the  Soviet': 
legal  position  vis-a-vis  the  Japanese  problem  o; 
be  seized  upon  by  the  Soviet  as  the  basis  for  inten 
sified  pressure  upon  Japan.  The  Soviet  has  dem 
onstrated  time  and  again  that  his  decisions  an 
based  solely  upon  political  expediency  and  relativ* 
military  capabilities,  without  the  slightest  regarc 
for  prior  commitment  or  legalistic  reasoning.  Anj 
move  which  the  United  States  makes  is  fraughl 
with  the  danger  of  Soviet  retaliation  but  hardlj 
more  so  than  is  maintaining  the  status  que 
vis-a-vis  Japan,  whereunder  the  Soviet  is  smarting 
with  a  sense  of  complete  frustration — Gen.  Doug- 
las MacArthur,  June  1950. 


Current  Legislation  on  Foreign  Policy 

Assisting  in  Preventing  Aliens  from  Entering  or  Remain 
ing  in  the  United  States  Illegally.  S.  Rept.  1145,  82c 
Cong.,  2d  sess.     [To  accompany  S.  1851]  5  pp. 

Review  of  Bipartisan  Foreign  Policy  Consultations  Since 
World  War  II.    S.  Doc.  87,  82d  Cong.,  1st  sess.    48  pp 

Eleventh  Semiannual  Report  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com 
mission.    S.  Doc.  92,  82d  Cong.,  2d  sess.    211  pp. 

Agreement  Supplementing  the  Treaty  of  Friendship,  Com 
merce,  and  Navigation  With  Italian  Republic.  Mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United  States.  S. 
Exec.  EL,  82d  Cong.,  2d  sess.    6  pp. 

Treaty  of  Friendship,  Commerce,  and  Navigation  Witt 
Kingdom  of  Denmark,  With  Protocol  Relating 
Thereto.  Message  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States.     S.  Exec.  I,  82d  Cong.,  2d  sess.     18  pp. 

Treaty  of  Friendship,  Commerce,  and  Navigation  With  the 
Kingdom  of  Greece.  Message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  S.  Exec.  J,  82d  Cong.,  2d  sess, 
19  pp. 

Report  of  the  Special  Study  Mission  to  Germany  and  Cer- 
tain Other  Countries.  Supplemental  Report  on  Israel 
by  Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits,  New  York.  Committe  print, 
82d  Cong.,  2d  sess.    9  pp. 

Report  on  Germany.  Report  of  the  Special  Study  Mission 
to  Germany  and  Certain  Other  Countries.  Committee 
print.     82d  Cong.,  2d  sess.     48  pp. 

Legislation  and  Documents  Relating  to  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act  of  1951,  With  Explanatory  Notes.  Com- 
mittee print.     82d  Cong.,  2d  sess.     41  pp. 

Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951  and  Other  Basic  Legislation. 
With  Explanatory  Notes.  Committee  print.  82d 
Cong.,  2d  sess.    120  pp. 

The  Katyn  Forest  Massacre.  Hearings  before  the  Select 
Committee  to  Conduct  an  Investigation  of  the  Facts, 
Evidence  and  Circumstances  of  the  Katyn  Forest  Mas- 
sacre.    Oct.  11,  1951.     29  pp. 

Japanese  Peace  Treaty  and  Other  Treaties  Relating  to 
Security  in  the  Pacific.  Hearings  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  United  States  Senate. 
Jan.  21,  22,  23,  and  25, 1952.    182  pp. 
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Further  Funds  Requested  for  Construction 
)f  Inter-American  Highway  and  Rama  Road 


Statement  by  Edward  G.  Miller,  Jr. 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter- American  Affairs x 


I  appreciate  greatly  this  opportunity  to  appear 
)efore  the  House  Committee  on  Public  Works  to 
iupport  H.R.  6094  and  H.R.  6390,  which  include 
m  authorization  for  funds  to  complete  the  Inter- 
Vmerican  Highway  and  the  Rama  Road  in  Nica- 
•agua.  While  it  is  my  duty  as  Assistant  Secretary 
>f  State  for  Inter-American  Affairs  to  discuss 
hese  bills  with  you,  it  is  also  a  real  privilege  and 
I  pleasure  to  support  them  because  I  am  con- 
duced, without  reservation,  that  the  Inter- Ameri- 
an  Highway  will  produce  great  benefits  for  the 
Jnited  States  as  well  as  for  the  cooperating  coun- 
ries  of  Central  America.  Moreover,  I  am  equally 
onvinced,  as  I  hope  you  will  be,  that  our  under- 
aking  to  construct  the  Rama  Road  in  Nicaragua 
hould  be  fulfilled  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

In  May  of  1950  I  appeared  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Public  Works  to  support  the  au- 
horization  and  appropriation  of  funds  for  the 
ontinued  survey  and  construction  of  the  Inter- 
Imerican  Highway.  As  you  will  recall,  Public 
jaw  769  of  the  81st  Congress  was  approved  on 
September  7,  1950,  and  the  sum  of  $4,000,000  for 
iscal  year  1951  and  $3,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1952 
Fere  later  appropriated  to  be  available,  until  ex- 
>ended,  for  construction  of  the  Inter-American 
lighway.  Four  of  the  Central  American  nations, 
51  Salvador,  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  and  Panama, 
hus  far  have  executed  the  agreements  required  by 
hat  act  and  construction  work  is  in  progress, 
fow  I  appear  before  you  to  support  further  au- 
horization  of  funds  for  the  construction  and  com- 
>letion  of  the  Inter-American  Highway,  and  for 
he  construction  of  the  Rama  Road. 

phe  Inter-American  Highway 

Let  me  refer  first  to  the  Inter- American  High- 
way. The  Department  of  State  strongly  believes 
hat  the  Inter- American  Highway  should  be  com- 
peted as  soon  as  possible  and  that  U.S.  coopera- 
ion,  which  is  essential  to  this  end,  should  be  con- 
inued.    It  is  clear  to  all  of  us  what  road  construc- 


1  Made  before  the  House  Committee  on  Public  Works  on 
feb.  20  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 


tion  means  to  isolated  areas  and  the  effect  that 
better  transportation  has  on  the  economies  of  such 
areas.  You  can  see  on  the  chart  that  the  Inter- 
American  Highway  will  join  the  Central  Ameri- 
can area  to  the  United  States  and  will  provide  the 
only  means  of  surface  communication  among  the 
six  nations.  Thus  it  is  not  necessary  at  this  time 
to  discuss  in  detail  the  obvious  and  many  benefits 
which  will  accrue  to  the  Central  American  nations 
with  the  completion  of  the  road.  It  is  essential, 
however,  that  we  discuss  today  why  the  United 
States  should  continue  to  participate  in  this  coop- 
erative project,  at  a  time  when  so  much  highway- 
construction  work  is  necessary  at  home. 

Participation  by  the  United  States  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Inter- American  Highway  is  obvi- 
ously and  quite  frankly  based  on  the  principle  of 
enlightened  self-interest.  Cooperation  on  the 
Inter- American  Highway  is  the  single  most  im- 
portant way  in  which  the  United  States  can  help 
to  promote  economic  progress  and  political  sta- 
bility in  the  relatively  underdeveloped  countries 
of  Central  America  and  Panama.  As  you  are  well 
aware,  the  stronger  these  nations  are  both  economi- 
cally and  politically  the  greater  will  be  the  con- 
tribution they  can  make  to  the  security  of  the 
hemisphere. 

As  a  contribution  to  economic  development,  the 
Inter-American  Highway  and  its  access  roads  will 
improve  transportation  between  the  countries  of 
Central  America  and  the  United  States.  It  will 
facilitate  the  exploitation  of  commodities  of  stra- 
tegic value  to  the  United  States  and  indirectly  will 
increase  the  consumption  of  imports  from  here. 
As  these  nations  expand  their  production  and  in- 
come they  will  be  encouraged  to  import  more  prod- 
ucts, particularly  such  manufactured  goods  as  au- 
tomobiles, machinery,  and  farm  equipment.  The 
greatest  proportionate  share  of  any  newly  gener- 
ated import  demand  should  be  supplied  by  the 
United  States  which  today  in  dollar  value  fur- 
nishes about  70  percent  of  the  total  imports  of 
the  six  countries  concerned.  In  1950  this 
amounted  to  $202,000,000. 
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From  a  military  point  of  view  the  highway  will 
provide  a  land  route  to  the  Panama  Canal  and 
will  be  of  value  in  hemispheric  defense. 

Finally,  the  Inter- American  Highway  is  not  a 
new  project.  It  has  been  the  publicly  announced 
intention  of  this  Government,  affirmed  by  Con- 
gress in  the  language  of  its  enactments,  to  see  its 
construction  through  to  the  Panama  Canal.  Ac- 
cordingly, approximately  $40,000,000  have  been 
appropriated  by  the  Congress  thus  far  for  invest- 
ment in  the  Inter- American  Highway,  at  first  for 
reconnaissance  surveys  beginning  in  1930  and  then 
with  larger  appropriations  for  construction  begin- 
ning in  1941. 

We  are  now  at  a  point  where  the  completion  of 
this  project  is  within  reach.  It  is  important  to 
carry  this  work  through  in  order  that  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  the  other  countries,  will  realize 
the  full  value  of  the  substantial  investments  al- 
ready made  in  the  Highway. 

The  Department  of  State,  therefore,  supports 
section  4  of  H.R.  6094  which  authorizes  $56,000,000 
to  enable  the  United  States  to  cooperate  with  the 
Governments  of  Costa  Rica,  El  Salvador,  Guate- 
mala, Honduras,  Panama,  and  Nicaragua  in  the 
survey  and  completion  of  construction  of  the 
Inter-American  Highway  within  the  borders  of 
those  Republics.  Note  that  any  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated must  conform  to  the  procedure  and 
limitations  of  section  11  of  the  Federal  Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1950.  In  brief,  section  11  provides 
that  the  other  cooperating  Governments  shall 
provide  all  necessary  right-of-way,  where  prac- 
ticable; will  not  impose  any  highway  toll;  will 
not  levy  any  fee  or  tax  on  U.S.  vehicles  or  per- 
sons of  the  United  States  that  does  not  apply  to 
nationals;  will  grant  reciprocal  recognition  of 
drivers'  licenses  and  vehicle  registrations;  and 
will  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Highway 
after  its  completion. 

The  Department  would  like  to  suggest  that  an 
over-all  authorization  of  $56,000,000  without  time 
limitations  has  certain  advantages  over  a  specific 
yearly  authorization,  as  provided  in  H.R.  6390. 
The  Department  foresees  that  in  some  years  it 
might  not  only  be  possible  but  highly  desirable, 
in  the  interest  of  economy,  to  take  advantage  of 
an  opportunity  to  enter  into  construction  con- 
tracts at  favorable  rates  and  carry  out  the  con- 
struction faster  than  would  be  possible  under  a 
fixed  yearly  authorization.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  may  well  be  times  when  the  status  of  con- 
struction and  the  availability  of  matching  funds 
of  the  Central  American  nations  is  such  that  an 
appropriation  in  any  single  year,  based  on  a 
fixed  authorization,  might  not  be  justifiable.  Ac- 
cordingly, a  lump  sum  authorization  of  $56,000,- 
000,  without  time  limitation,  would  permit  the 
Congress  to  have  greater  flexibility  in  adjusting 
annual  appropriations  realistically  to  conditions 
which  are  not  always  predictable  and,  where  pos- 
sible, to  take  advantage  of  economies  in  the  scale 
of  operations. 
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Line  21,  page  5,  of  section  4  of  H.R.  6390  pro- 
vides that  not  to  exceed  $3,000,000  of  the  appro- 
priation authorized  may  be  expended  without 
requiring  the  country  or  countries  in  which  such 
sums  may  be  expended  to  match  any  part  thereof. 
The  Department  respectfully  suggests  that  the 
language  of  the  bill  concerning  matching  funds 
be  changed  to  authorize  the  nonmatched  expendi- 
ture of  a  specific  percentage,  such  as  one-third  of 
the  funds  actually  appropriated  in  any  year, 
rather  than  the  fixed  amount  of  $3,000,000  of  the 
appropriation  authorized  for  each  fiscal  year. 

The  Rama  Road 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  Rama  Road,  I  should 
like  to  point  out  that  the  Department  of  State  has 
consistently  taken  the  position  that  the  terms  of 
an  executive  agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  Nicaragua  will  not  be  honored  in  full  until 
the  Rama  Road,  which  was  begun  under  author- 
ization of  the  agreement,  is  finished  from  San 
Benito  to  Rama,  and  until  a  survey  is  completed 
from  Rama  to  El  Bluff. 

The  U.S.  agreement  to  construct  the  Rama  Road 
stems  from  conversations  held  in  1939  between 
President  Somoza  of  Nicaragua  and  President 
Roosevelt.  At  that  time,  the  Nicaraguan  Presi- 
dent asked  that  the  United  States  undertake  the 
construction  of  a  canal  across  Nicaragua,  a  right 
which  we  obtained  in  the  Bryan-Chamorro  Treaty 
of  1914.  The  War  Department  recommended 
against  the  construction  of  a  canal  and  also 
against  the  construction  of  a  barge  canal  using 
the  San  Juan  River  and  Lake  Nicaragua.  How- 
ever, agreement  was  reached  on  the  construction 
of  a  road  from  San  Benito  to  Rama  as  a  substitute. 
Accordingly,  on  April  8, 1942,  this  Government  in 
an  official  note  stated  that  it  would  be  willing  to 
construct  a  highway  between  San  Benito  and 
Rama  and  to  survey  and  recommend  a  route  from 
Rama  to  El  Bluff. 

The  Department  realizes  that  such  an  agreement 
cannot  bind  the  Congress  later  to  appropriate 
funds  for  its  fulfillment.  In  this  case,  however, 
funds  which  were  properly  available  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive for  such  an  agreement  and  which  were 
considered  adequate  when  it  was  made,  were  ex- 
hausted when  the  agreement  was  only  partially 
honored. 

Nicaragua,  understandably,  looks  upon  the 
agreement  as  a  formal  and  binding  commitment 
of  the  U.  S.  Government.  It  confidently  expects 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  will  honor 
this  agreement  by  providing  funds  for  its  fulfill- 
ment. The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  estimates  that 
the  $8,000,000  authorized  in  this  bill  would  be 
sufficient  for  this  purpose.  Nicaragua  is  a  country 
whose  Government  and  people  are  particularly 
friendly  to  the  United  States  and  who  offer  con- 
sistent and  valuable  support  for  United  States 
policy  in  international  matters  of  the  greatest 
importance.     The  Department  believes  it  would 
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be  most  unfortunate  if  Nicaragua's  confidence  in 
the  fulfillment  of  an  agreement  made  in  good  faith 
with  the  United  States  were  to  be  frustrated. 

Regarding  the  specific  language  of  section  5  of 
H.R.  6390  the  Department  desires  to  make  the 
following  comments  and  suggestions : 

1.  (Section  5,  (1)  page  6,  line  25)  That  the  words 
"where  practicable"  be  inserted  after  the  words  "mini- 
mum width".  It  is  considered  that  the  requirements 
of  this  paragraph  as  now  written  may  be  found  im- 
practicable and  excessive,  especially  in  urban  and 
agricultural  areas  where  the  costs  would  be  ex- 
orbitant. 

2.  (Section  5,  (4)  page  7,  line  17)  That  there  be  added 
as  a  final  phrase  to  this  sub-section  after  the  word 
"parties"  the  phrase  "or  any  other  treaty  or  inter- 
national convention  establishing  similar  reciprocal 
recognition."  This  is  necessary  in  order  to  afford 
applicability  of  the  Road  Traffic  Convention  of  1949,2 
an  agreement  of  world-wide  scope  which  eventually 
will  supersede  the  Regional  Convention  for  the 
Regulation  of  Inter-American  Automotive  Traffic. 

3.  (Section  5,  (b)  page  7,  line  24)  That  the  words  "and 
for  a  survey  but  not  for  the  construction  of  a  road 
from  Rama  to  El  Bluff"  be  inserted  after  the  word 
"Rama"  because  the  agreement  with  Nicaragua  re- 
quires, in  addition  to  construction  of  a  road  from 
San  Benito  to  Rama,  the  survey  but  not  the  con- 
struction of  a  route  from  Rama  to  El  Bluff. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  this  committee  will  ap- 
prove the  authorization  for  both  the  Inter- Ameri- 
can Highway  and  the  Rama  Road.  Very  simply, 
it  is  in  the  national  interest  of  the  United  States 
to  do  so.  The  political,  economic,  and  military 
advantages  to  the  United  States  favor  prompt 
and  affirmative  action  by  the  Congress. 


Discussions  on  Economic 
Assistance  to  Yugoslavia 

[Released  to  the  press  February  19] 

Representatives  of  the  British  and  French 
Governments  have  come  to  Washington  to  confer 
with  American  officials  on  the  program  of  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  Yugoslavia.  These  discus- 
sions began  February  19  at  the  Department  of 
State. 

The  principal  representatives  are 

For  the  United  States :  Willard  L.  Thorp,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Economic  Affairs 
For  the  United  Kingdom :  Sir  Francis  Mudie 
For  France:  Christian  Auboyneau 

Mr.  Thorp  will  be  assisted  by  representatives  of 
the  Department  of  State,  the  Mutual  Security 
Agency,  and  the  U.S.  economic  aid  staff  in 
Belgrade. 

'  For  an  article  by  H.  H.  Kelly  on  the  preparation,  for- 
mulation, and  signature  of  this  convention,  see  Bulletin 
of  Dec.  12,  1949,  p.  875a. 


U.S.,  Mexico  To  Extend 
Migratory  Labor  Agreement 

[Released  to  the  press  February  9] 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Government  of  Mexico  have  agreed  to  extend  to 
May  11,  1952,  the  existing  Migratory  Labor 
Agreement  which  is  due  to  expire  February  11. 
A  bill  designed  to  eliminate  the  flow  of  clandestine 
immigrants  into  this  country  was  approved  by 
the  Senate  on  February  5,  and  it  will  next  be 
taken  up  by  the  House  of  Representatives.  Mean- 
while, the  Government  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Government  of  Mexico  are  in  accord  that 
there  should  be  no  interruption  to  the  program 
whereby  Mexican  agricultural  workers  may 
legally  enter  the  United  States,  when  determined 
to  be  necessary,  on  terms  agreeable  to  both 
Governments. 
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NAC  Meeting  Strengthens  Defense  of  North  Atlantic  Community 


REVIEW  OF  ACCOMPLISHMENTS  AT  LISBON 

Address  by  Secretary  Acheson1 

The  past  2  weeks  have  been  a  time  of  historic 
decision  for  the  forces  of  peace  in  the  world. 

The  way  is  open  to  us  to  support  these  decisions 
with  actions  which  will  carry  us  far  forward  in 
maintaining  peace  and  safeguarding  our  freedom. 

If  we  act  with  vigor  and  firmness,  we  can  prove 
once  again  that  free  people,  when  resolute,  are 
unconquerable. 

My  report  to  you  tonight  concerns  these  events 
of  the  past  2  weeks.  I  wish  to  put  these  events 
in  the  perspective  of  our  foreign  policy,  and  to  dis- 
cuss with  you  some  problems  that  lie  ahead. 

As  you  know,  Secretaries  Snyder  and  Lovett  and 
Mr.  Harriman  and  I  have  been  attending,  under 
the  instructions  of  the  President,  a  meeting  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  in  Lisbon. 
And  I  have  had  a  series  of  talks  in  London  with 
the  Foreign  Ministers  of  Britain  and  France,  and 
with  the  Chancellor  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany. 

There  were  five  major  accomplishments  of  this 
series  of  meetings : 

First,  agreement  was  reached  on  the  forces  to 
be  made  available  to  General  Eisenhower's  Nato 
command  during  this  calendar  year. 

Second,  agreement  was  reached  on  the  bases  and 
facilities  to  be  built  and  maintained  for  these 
forces. 

Third,  agreement  was  reached  approving  the 
creation  of  a  European  Army  by  six  nations,  in- 
cluding West  Germany. 

Fourth,  agreement  was  reached  by  which  the 
return  of  West  Germany  to  a  place  of  equality  and 
responsibility  in  the  European  Community  can 
be  achieved. 

And  fifth,  Nato  itself  was  reorganized  and 
greatly  strengthened. 

These  agreements  and  actions  represent  great 
progress.  But  the  success  of  these  measures  will 
depend  upon  how  vigorously  they  are  followed 
up  by  further  action. 

I  know  that  our  press  and  radio  have  carried 
full  reports  of  these  meetings.  Rather  than  repeat 
familiar  details,  it  would  be  useful  for  us  to  ex- 


1  Made  over  radio  and  television  at  Washington  on  Feb. 
29  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 


amine  the  pattern  and  design  of  actions  taken 
against  the  background  of  our  continuing  foreign 
policy. 

Pattern  and  Design  of  Actions  Taken 

The  situation  we  faced  after  the  war  was  one 
in  which  old  systems  of  power  were  shattered. 
Not  only  the  enemy  states,  but  many  Allied  na- 
tions as  well,  were  desperately  weakened,  and  their 
economic  and  political  relationships  had  suffered 
drastic  changes. 

Wherever  weakness  showed  itself,  there  too  was 
the  threat  of  Soviet  expansion. 

The  free  peoples  of  the  world  need  two  things 
to  protect  themselves  against  this  threat.  The 
first  is  strength.     The  second  is  unity. 

What  we  have  been  seeking  to  do  is  to  help 
strengthen  and  unite  free  nations,  so  that  there 
will  be  no  tempting  opportunity  for  further 
aggression. 

This  is  the  meaning  of  our  efforts  to  support 
and  strengthen  the  United  Nations.  This  is  why 
our  forces  are  fighting  against  Communist  aggres- 
sion in  Korea. 

The  steps  by  which  we  are  helping  Japan  to 
return  to  the  community  of  free  nations  are  part 
of  this  pattern.  And  this  has  to  do  with  the  de- 
fense arrangements  we  have  made  with  the  Philip- 
pines, with  New  Zealand,  and  Australia. 

This  is  the  meaning  of  the  fight  now  going  on 
against  Communist  rebellions  in  Malaya  and 
Indochina. 

This  is  the  purpose  of  our  economic  and  mili- 
tary aid  to  independent  nations  in  the  whole 
crescent  from  the  Far  East,  through  southeast 
Asia  and  the  Middle  East. 

And  this  has  to  do  with  the  measures  we  have 
taken  to  strengthen  this  hemisphere,  through  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  and  our  close 
relations  with  Canada. 

The  events  we  are  concerned  with  tonight  have 
to  do  with  the  efforts  we  and  our  allies  have  been 
making  to  develop  strength  and  unity  in  this  vital 
area  of  Western  Europe. 

This  area  has  a  direct  and  immediate  relation 
to  the  security  of  the  entire  North  Atlantic  com- 
munity and  to  the  security  of  the  entire  world. 

At  the  end  of  the  war.  Europe  was  not  only 
weakened,  but  fragmented.  To  the  East,  there 
stood  a  strong,  centrally  controlled  power,  show- 
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ing  expansionist  designs.  The  chilling  knowledge 
that  Europe  stood  defenseless  against  the  danger 
of  being  overrun  from  the  East  had  a  depressing 
effect  upon  Europe's  will  and  its  confidence,  upon 
its  efforts  to  achieve  economic  recovery  and 
political  stability.  It  was  in  these  circumstances 
that  the  task  of  building  a  strong  and  unified 
Europe,  secure  against  aggression,  was  undertaken. 

I  won't  go  into  all  the  steps  by  which  we  aided 
Europe  in  the  economic  field  through  the  Marshall 
Plan  and  other  aid  programs;  nor  the  means  by 
which  Communist  encroachments  against  Iran 
and  against  Greece  and  Turkey  were  stopped.  I 
know  these  are  familiar  to  you. 

Less  than  3  years  ago,  as  part  of  our  task,  we 
concluded  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  by  which  we 
assured  one  another  that  an  attack  upon  any  of  us 
would  be  considered  an  attack  upon  all. 

1948,  you  will  remember,  had  been  the  year  of 
the  Communist  seizure  of  Czechoslovakia,  and 
the  beginning  of  the  Berlin  blockade.  But  it  was 
also  the  year  of  the  Vandenberg  resolution,  in 
which  the  Senate  expressed  the  determination  of 
this  country  to  stand  side  by  side  Avith  our  friends 
against  attack.  It  was  in  the  spring  of  the  fol- 
lowing year — April  1949 — that  this  determination 
was  given  expression  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 

The  next  step  was  to  translate  the  words  of  the 
treaty  into  the  solid  substance  of  strength  and 
unity. 

Defense  Plans  Developed 

First  the  military  experts  of  the  member  na- 
tions developed  joint  strategic  defense  plans. 

But  paper  divisions  and  long-range  mobiliza- 
tion plans  will  not  deter  aggression,  in  an  age 
when  we  cannot  count  upon  a  cushion  of  time  to 
prepare  to  defend  ourselves  against  attack.  In 
building  up  their  military  forces,  our  European 
allies  had  to  start  almost  from  scratch,  but  they 
have  tackled  the  job  with  determination.  Since 
1949,  our  allies  in  Europe  have  doubled  their  mili- 
tary budgets.  Every  one  of  them  has  lengthened 
its  period  of  military  conscription.  Military  pro- 
duction in  Europe  has  been  expanded  almost  four 
times  beyond  the  1949  level.  More  than  half  a 
million  men  have  already  been  added  to  their 
military  forces  on  active  duty.  Even  more  im- 
portant has  been  the  steady  conversion  of  these 
troops  into  effective  combat  units,  through  im- 
proved organization,  training  and  equipment. 

A  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  a  unified  Nato 
defense  force  was  established  under  the  command 
of  General  Eisenhower,  to  which  the  European 
Nato  countries  contributed  a  major  part  of  their 
national  forces.  Since  1949  the  number  of  organ- 
ized combat  divisions  available  to  Nato  has  more 
than  doubled. 

All  of  these  things  were  undertaken  not  merely 
for  their  military  sake — important  as  that  is — 
but  because  they  are  part  of  the  still  larger  idea 


of  helping  to  bring  about  real  unity  to  the  Euro- 
pean Community  within  the  framework  of  the 
Atlantic  community. 

One  of  the  great  tasks  has  been  to  bring  Ger- 
many back  into  the  European  family  of  nations. 
This  is  a  matter  of  importance  and  deep  self-inter- 
est both  to  the  Germans  and  to  the  rest  of  Western 
Europe.  If  you  look  at  a  map  of  Europe,  you  can 
see  at  once  that  it  makes  a  great  deal  of  difference 
whether  Europe  is  to  be  made  defensible  west  of 
the  Rhine,  or  near  the  Elbe,  where  the  Iron  Curtain 
now  cuts  through  Germany.  And  it  makes  a  great 
deal  of  difference  not  only  to  the  Germans  them- 
selves, but  also  to  the  people  of  Scandinavia,  the 
Low  Countries,  to  England,  France,  and  Italy. 

But  in  dealing  with  this  matter,  we  were  grap- 
pling with  problems  that  had  roots  in  the  ancient 
past,  aggravated  by  events  still  fresh  in  memory. 
There  was  a  natural  and  reasonable  desire  on  all 
sides  not  to  create  conditions  that  would  permit  a 
recurrence  of  the  terrible  events  of  the  past. 

The  statesmen  of  Europe  understood  fully  that 
it  was  right  and  proper  and  necessary  that  Ger- 
mans should  be  enabled  to  participate  in  the  de- 
fense of  an  area  in  which  their  own  country  lies. 
But  the  problem  that  worried  the  people  of 
Europe,  including  the  Germans  themselves,  was: 
How  to  do  this  without  raising  again  the  danger 
of  unbridled  German  militarism?  And  how  to 
restore  Germany  to  a  position  of  dignity  and 
equality  in  this  effort  so  that  it  would  willingly 
and  enthusiastically  participate? 

Now  these  things  I  have  been  talking  about  were 
involved  in  the  meetings  with  the  British  and 
French,  and  later  the  Germans,  at  London ;  and  in 
the  meeting  of  the  North  Atlantic  Council  at  Lis- 
bon. These  issues,  as  you  can  see,  are  intricate 
and  complex,  but  they  were  brought  to  a  focus  at 
these  meetings  in  the  five  main  points  I  cited  a 
moment  ago. 

The  first  thing  we  wanted  to  do  at  Lisbon  was 
to  reach  agreement  on  a  realistic  plan  for  increas- 
ing Nato's  military  forces.  The  Supreme  Com- 
mand must  be  assured  of  the  largest  number  of 
effective  combat  forces  that  can  be  developed 
this  year,  and  we  wanted  to  lay  the  groundwork 
for  further  increases  in  1953  and  1954. 

Goals  for  Various  Countries 

In  order  to  do  this,  it  was  necessary  to  deter- 
mine the  real  economic  capacity  of  each  Nato 
country  and  to  agree  on  specific  goals  for  each 
country.  It  was  also  necessary  to  get  agreement 
on  the  military  and  economic  measures  which  the 
various  countries  must  take  in  order  to  reach  these 
goals. 

All  these  things  were  done.  A  temporary  coun- 
cil committee  worked  out  realistic  goals  in  con- 
sultation with  each  government.  The  estimates 
for  1952  were  accepted  as  firm  goals.  The  forces 
which  will  be  made  available  in  Europe  by  the  end 
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of  1952  will  constitute  a  real  fighting  force  com- 
posed of  a  specified  number  of  ground  combat 
divisions,  air  formations,  and  naval  forces.  The 
figures  for  1953  and  1954  were  adopted  as  provi- 
sional goals,  to  be  used  for  planning  purposes. 
To  achieve  these  goals  will  require  great  effort  and 
balanced  and  economical  use  of  resources.  But 
the  important  thing  we  found  out  was  that  it  was 
possible  to  accomplish.  Agreement  has  been 
reached  that  it  can  be  done  and  on  what  forces 
each  of  the  partners  are  to  provide  in  1952. 

The  second  thing  we  had  to  do  was  to  agree 
on  the  construction  of  facilities  required  for  the 
effective  maintenance  and  operation  of  these 
forces.  There  must  be  airfields.  There  must 
be  communications — port  facilities — -headquarters 
and  other  installations — many  things  which  re- 
quire construction  and  financing  This  becomes 
complicated  because  these  facilities  need  to  be  built 
and  maintained  in  common  in  order  to  allow  these 
unified  forces  to  operate. 

One  thing  I  can't  explain  to  you  is  how  these 
facilities  came  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  "infra- 
structure." But  despite  this  heavy  handicap,  good 
progress  was  made  on  this  issue  too. 

Agreement  was  reached  as  to  how  these  costs — 
in  the  neighborhood  of  400  million  dollars — 
should  be  shared  so  that  the  work  of  getting  these 
facilities  built  could  go  forward  without  inter- 
ruption. 

European  Defense  Community 

The  third  point  concerns  the  establishment  of 
the  European  Defense  Community.  The  achieve- 
ment of  this  great  unifying  step,  which  accords 
with  the  efforts  and  policies  of  both  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  of  our  Government,  is  of 
vital  importance  to  our  country.  We  are  deeply 
concerned  that  it  should  come  into  existence,  and 
continue  in  existence,  in  unity  and  in  growing 
strength.  All  of  this  adds  to  European  security 
and  to  our  own. 

For  more  than  a  year,  six  states  of  Western 
Europe,  including  West  Germany,  have  been 
working  together  to  find  a  way  of  merging  their 
military  forces  on  the  continent  into  a  European 
Army.  These  forces  would  be  under  a  common 
control,  so  that  none  of  these  countries  would  con- 
stitute a  threat  to  any  other,  and  so  that  the  most 
effective  use  may  be  made  of  these  forces  in  the 
common  interest. 

The  European  Defense  Community  will  include 
not  only  ground,  naval,  and  air  forces  but  eco- 
nomic and  political  institutions.  This  bold  and 
imaginative  venture  holds  great  promise  for  the 
future. 

What  the  North  Atlantic  Council  did  was  to 
give  its  blessing  to  the  principles  which  France. 
Italy,  Belgium,  Netherlands,  Luxembourg,  and  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  have  worked  out  to 
establish    the     European    Defense    Community. 


When  this  treaty  is  completed  and  ratified — which 
we  hope  will  be  accomplished  without  delay — 
German  units  will  be  developed  as  part  of  a  Euro- 
pean Army,  which  is  to  be  part  of  the  Nato  Su- 
preme Command. 

The  European  Defense  Community  will  be 
closely  interlocked  with  Nato.  Each  will  be  im- 
portant to  the  other.  They  will  meet  together,  as 
needed.  Security  guarantees  between  the  two  or- 
ganizations now  agreed  upon  will  be  presented  to 
legislative  bodies.  And  in  this  way,  West  Germany 
will  be  closely  associated  with  the  whole  defense 
arrangements  for  Western  Europe. 

Restoration  of  Germany 

This,  in  turn,  was  closely  related  to  the  fourth 
main  point  dealt  with  in  these  meetings;  that  is, 
the  restoration  of  Germany  to  a  responsible  and 
equal  place  among  nations.  What  we  would  like 
to  see  is  the  peaceful  unification  of  all  Germany 
under  conditions  of  freedom.  This  remains  our 
aim,  but  the  history  of  Soviet  obstruction  and 
Communist  policy  in  postwar  Europe  does  not 
encourage  us  to  hope  that  this  goal  can  be  achieved 
in  the  immediate  future.  Therefore,  what  the 
three  Occupying  Powers — Britain,  France,  and 
ourselves — are  now  seeking  to  do  is  to  put  an  end 
to  the  Occupation  of  Germany  through  a  series 
of  contractual  agreements  between  these  three 
Governments  and  the  Federal  Republic.  These 
agreements  would  establish  German  sovereignty  to 
the  fullest  extent  possible  in  the  present  world  sit- 
uation. Coupled  with  the  European  Defense  Com- 
munity arrangements,  they  would  provide  the  nec- 
essary safeguards  against  aggressive  militarism. 

We  succeeded,  at  London  and  Lisbon,  in  reach- 
ing decisions  which  open  the  way  to  the  conclusion 
of  these  agreements.  This  involved  some  ex- 
tremely difficult  and  tangled  problems,  such  as  the 
amount  of  the  German  contribution  to  the  common 
defense.  In  all  these  problems,  our  European  col- 
leagues demonstrated  statesmanship  of  a  high  or- 
der. It  was  inspiring  to  see  people  face  resolutely 
and  courageously  the  problems  of  the  future,  not 
dwelling  in  the  fears  and  resentments  of  the  past. 

It  was  a  thrilling  thing  to  feel  the  hope  and  ex- 
citement with  which  Europe  responded  to  the 
progress  made  against  these  ancient  national  rival- 
ries which  have  caused  so  much  mischief  for  so 
long.  The  job  is  not  completed,  but  2  years  of 
patient  work  have  brought  us  close  to  the  point 
where  these  measures  for  creating  a  European  De- 
fense Community  and  ending  the  Occupation  of 
West  Germany  can  be  reduced  to  words  and  laid 
before  national  legislature  for  their  action.  They 
have  brought  us  to  the  dawn  of  a  new  day  in 
Europe. 

Finally,  the  fifth  point  at  these  meetings  con- 
cerned the  reorganization  and  strengthening  of 
Nato.  At  this  meeting  of  the  Council,  we  had 
the  special   pleasure  of  welcoming  Greece   and 
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Turkey  to  membership  in  the  organization.  Their 
joining  with  us  is  not  only  valuable  for  the  com- 
mon defense,  but  is  of  particular  symbolic  im- 
portance. Here  are  two  countries  who  not  long 
ago  were  hard  beset  by  Communist  pressure,  and 
whose  independence  was  supported  by  the  doctrine 
which  bears  the  name  of  our  President.  These 
countries  not  only  withstood  the  Communist  on- 
slaught, but  they  have  become  strong  and  de- 
pendable allies. 

Important  steps  were  taken  to  strengthen  the 
institutions  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organi- 
zation to  enable  it  to  carry  out  the  difficult  tasks 
it  must  face  in  passing  from  the  planning  to  the 
action  stage  of  its  existence.  It  was  agreed  to 
establish  a  permanent  headquarters  in  Europe 
near  the  European  Defense  Community  and 
Shape,  with  a  Secretary  General,  and  a  Council 
that  would  remain  constantly  in  session  and  keep 
the  defense  programs  of  the  members  under 
continuous  review.  The  responsibilities  of  the 
Supreme  Command  were  increased. 

Progress  Toward  a  United  Europe 

The  progress  made  on  these  five  points,  taken 
together,  is  a  great  stride  toward  the  goal  of  a 
strong  and  united  Europe. 

These  are  not  completed  actions.  Hard  work 
remains  to  be  done.  Let  us  look  at  some  of  the 
problems  which  lie  ahead  of  us  in  these  fields. 

These  negotiations  will  now  go  on  to  another 
stage — one  that  is  familiar  to  us — one  in  which 
these  actions  will  be  debated,  discussed,  and  acted 
upon  by  the  representatives  of  the  people  in  each 
of  these  countries.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  In  our 
free  societies,  meetings  of  ministers  cannot  be 
decisive  unless  they  are  deeply  rooted  in  the 
understanding  and  support  of  the  people  and  the 
people's  representatives. 

These  discussions  will  raise  problems  in  many 
countries.  The  debate  and  votes  yesterday  in  the 
French  Chamber  of  Deputies  illustrate  the  prob- 
lems which  will  arise.  The  difficulty  there  was 
not  over  approval  of  the  actions  taken  at  Lisbon, 
but  over  the  internal  measures  which  should  be 
adopted  in  carrying  them  out. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  problems  which  will 
arise  can  and  will  be  solved.  What  brings  hope 
and  conviction — which  in  my  own  case  refuses 
to  be  dimmed  by  any  difficulties — is  that  these 
decisions  which  we  have  been  discussing  are  of  the 
most  far  reaching  importance  and  benefit  for  each 
nation  individually,  for  the  whole  group  of  na- 
tions together,  and  for  the  hope  of  all  men  for 
peace.  Individual  national  interests  and  the  com- 
mon interests  of  all  are  both  served  by  these  de- 
cisions. I  believe  that  this  great  and  inspiring 
truth  will  be  clearly  evident  to  the  people  in  all 
countries  as  they  discuss  these  measures,  and  that 
it  will  inevitably  gain  their  support. 

Our  friends  in  Europe  have  grave  economic 
problems.     These  are,  and  must  be,  dealt  with 
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courageously  and  cooperatively.  In  our  own 
country,  within  a  few  days,  the  President  is  sub- 
mitting to  the  Congress  the  Mutual  Security 
Program  for  the  coming  year.  This  program  is 
playing  a  vital  part  in  the  structure  of  strength 
which  is  being  built  in  Europe.  It  deserves  our 
utmost  support. 

The  days  of  danger  are  still  with  us.  The 
forces  which  will  be  available  in  Europe  by  the 
end  of  this  year  are  not  the  total  forces  required 
to  assure  the  maintenance  of  peace.  This  is  true 
even  when  the  productive  power  of  the  United 
States  and  our  air  power  is  added.  But  they  will 
be  an  effective  and  united  force,  which  will  grow 
in  the  years  that  follow.  We  have  agreed  on  a 
good  and  useful  and  possible  year's  work.  It  will 
reduce  but  not  remove  the  dangers  we  face.  This 
can  only  be  done  by  hard  work. 

The  strength  and  unity  of  free  nations  must  be 
built,  step  by  step,  to  achieve  security  against 
attack.  We  build  this  in  the  firm  faith  that  free 
societies  will  prove  stronger  in  the  long  run. 

But  this,  in  the  final  analysis,  depends  upon  the 
support  of  the  people,  and  upon  none  more  than 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

A  vital  ingredient  of  this  whole  structure  is 
the  steadiness  and  determination  of  the  people  of 
this  country. 

A  week  ago  tonight,  while  we  were  meeting  at 
Lisbon,  there  occurred  the  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  George  Washington.  I  thought  of  how 
great  the  difficulties  must  have  seemed  to  Wash- 
ington and  the  people  of  his  time ;  how  insuperable 
the  obstacles ;  how  many  good  reasons  existed  why 
this  country,  when  weak  and  disunited,  could  never 
succeed. 

But  then,  as  now,  success  did  not  come  fronu 
dwelling  upon  difficulties. 

If  instead  we  summon  up  the  will  and  the  reso-i 
lute  spirit  that  enabled  Washington  and  a  group 
of  determined  men  to  lay  the  foundations  of  this- 
great  country,  we  will  succeed.     And  we  mus' 
succeed. 

In  Europe,  the  home  of  democratic  freedom  and 
the  other  great  ideals  of  Western  civilization,' 
what  we  are  helping  to  build  is  not  only  a  bastion 
of  freedom  but  a  new  reality.  The  unity  of  Euj 
rope  has  been  brought  closer  to  realization  thar 
ever  before  in  history. 

The  events  of  the  past  2  weeks  will  be  remem 
bered  for  the  giant  strides  that  have  been  taker 
toward  this  goal,  this  vision  which  has  the  powei 
to  arouse  the  devotion  and  excite  the  enthusiasn; 
of  the  people  of  an  entire  continent. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  unite  thi 
continent  of  Europe  by  force  and  have  failed 
But  free  men  will  accomplish  by  peaceful  mean 
what  tyrants  have  never  been  able  to  do,  ana 
in  so  doing,  they  will  demonstrate  the  creativ 
energy  and  power  of  freedom  which  will  con* 
tinue  to  flourish  long  after  tyrannies  have  bee; 
forgotten. 
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FINAL  COMMUNIQUE 

[Released  to  the  press  February  26] 

The  ninth  session  of  the  North  Atlantic  Council 
was  held  in  Lisbon  from  February  20  to  February 
25, 1952,  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Honorable 
Lester  B.  Pearson,  Canadian  Secretary  of  State 
for  External  Affairs. 

On  February  18,  the  kingdom  of  Greece  and  the 
republic  of  Turkey  acceded  to  the  treaty,  and  rep- 
resentatives of  their  respective  Governments  at- 
tended throughout  the  session.  In  all,  thirty-five 
Ministers  of  fourteen  countries  took  part  in  the 
discussions  of  the  council. 

(2) 
The  Council  made  further  progress  in  dealing 
with  current  and  long-range  problems  of  the  At- 
lantic community.  The  decisions  taken  and  the 
agreements  reached  by  the  Council  are  the  prac- 
tical result  of  projects  initiated  at  earlier  sessions 
and  reflect  the  continuing  work  of  the  treaty  agen- 
cies. They  represent  the  united  efforts  of  member 
Governments  to  safeguard  the  peace,  stability  and 
well-being  of  the  North  Atlantic  community 
through  the  strengthening  of  their  collective 
defense. 

(3) 

The  Council  took  note  of  a  report  of  the  Paris 
conference  on  the  European  Defense  Community 
and  a  report  by  the  occupying  powers  on  the  pro- 
posed contractual  arrangements  with  the  German 
Federal  Republic.  The  Council  found  that  the 
principles  underlying  the  treaty  to  establish  the 
European  Defense  Community  conformed  to  the 
interests  of  the  parties  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty.  It  also  agreed  on  the  principles  which 
should  govern  the  relationship  between  the  pro- 
posed community  and  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization.  The  North  Atlantic  Council  agreed 
to  propose  to  its  members  and  to  the  European 
Defense  Community  reciprocal  security  undertak- 
ings between  the  members  of  the  two  organiza- 
tions. Such  undertakings  would  require  rati- 
fication in  accordance  with  the  constitutional 
processes  of  the  states  involved.  All  these  deci- 
sions are  inspired  by  the  conviction  that  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  and  the  European 
Defense  Community  have  a  common  objective,  to 
strengthen  the  defense  of  the  Atlantic  area,  and 
that  the  development  of  the  European  Defense 
Community  should  be  carried  forward  in  this 
spirit.  Therefore,  the  Council  considered  that  the 
obligations  and  relationships  between  the  com- 
munities should  be  based  on  the  concept  of  two 
closely  related  organizations,  one  working,  so  far 
as  this  objective  is  concerned,  within  the  frame- 
work of,  and  reinforcing  the  other. 

(4) 
The  Council  took  detailed  and  comprehensive 
action  based  on  the  recommendations  of  the  Tem- 


porary Council  Committee.  The  decisions  taken 
by  the  Council  provided  for  the  earliest  build- 
ing-up of  balanced  collective  forces  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  external  security  within  the  capa- 
bilities of  member  countries.  Agreement  was 
reached  on  the  specific  defensive  strength  to  be 
built  this  year,  and  on  a  definite  program  of  meas- 
ures to  be  taken  this  year  to  increase  defensive 
strength  in  following  years.  A  number  of  im- 
portant steps  were  agreed  to  be  taken  by  the  treaty 
organization  and  by  member  governments  to  ac- 
complish this  building-up  with  a  more  efficient 
use  of  resources.  Policies  designed  to  maintain 
and  strengthen  the  economies  and  social  stability 
of  member  countries  were  agreed  and  recom- 
mended to  governments. 

(5) 

Agreement  was  reached  on  the  financing  of  a 
further  portion  of  the  infrastructure  program, 
for  airfields,  communications  and  headquarters. 

(6) 

The  terms  of  reference  of  the  Standing  Group 
and  of  the  Supreme  Commander,  Allied  Powers 
in  Europe,  were  revised  to  reflect  added  responsi- 
bilities, notably  for  equipment  priorities  and 
planning  for  the  logistical  support  of  the  military 
forces. 

The  Council  agreed  that  the  ground  and  air 
forces  of  Greece  and  Turkey  assigned  to  Nato 
will  operate  under  the  over-all  command  of 
SACEUR  (Supreme  Allied  Commander  Europe) 
through  Commander  in  Chief,  Southern  Europe. 
The  naval  forces  of  Greece  and  Turkey  will 
remain  for  the  present  under  their  national  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  operating  in  close  coordination  with  all 
other  naval  forces  in  the  Mediterranean.  The 
Standing  Group  was  directed  to  continue  its 
study  of  command  of  naval  forces  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean area  and  their  coordination  with  land  and 
air  forces  and  to  submit  a  definitive  report  to  the 
Council  at  its  next  meeting. 

(7) 

The  Council  also  took  action  to  adapt  the  Treaty 
Organization  to  the  needs  arising  from  the  de- 
velopment of  its  activities  from  the  planning  to 
the  operational  stage.  The  North  Atlantic  Coun- 
cil, while  continuing  to  hold  periodic  ministerial 
meetings,  will  henceforth  function  in  permanent 
session  through  the  appointment  of  permanent 
representatives.  The  Council  decided  to  appoint 
a  Secretary  General,  who  will  head  a  unified  inter- 
national secretariat  designed  to  assist  the  Council 
in  the  fulfillment  of  the  increasing  responsibilities. 
All  civilian  activities  of  the  organization  will  be 
concentrated  in  the  geographical  area  where  are 
situated  other  international  agencies  whose  work 
is  closely  related  to  that  of  the  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion and  with  which  close  administrative  connec- 
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tion  is  essential  to  efficiency.  These  are  presently 
situated  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris.  When  these 
changes  become  effective,  the  Council  will  assume 
the  functions  hitherto  performed  by  the  Council 
Deputies,  the  Defense  Production  Board,  and  the 
Financial  and  Economic  Board. 

(8) 

The  Council  adopted  a  report  of  the  Atlantic 
Community  Committee,  established  at  its  Ottawa 
meeting.  This  report  emphasized  the  importance 
of  economic  cooperation,  the  expansion  and 
liberalization  of  trade,  and  the  possibility  of 
working  out  closer  cooperative  arrangements  with 
other  bodies,  particularly  the  Oeec  (Organiza- 
tion for  European  Economic  Cooperation).  In 
approving  the  analysis  of  the  problem  of  the 
movement  of  labor  between  member  countries  in 
the  report  of  the  Atlantic  Community  Committee, 
the  Council  acknowledged  the  importance  of  this 
problem  and  endorsed  the  resolution  of  the  Tem- 
porary Council  Committee  on  this  subject.  It 
was  agreed  that  the  permanent  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  should  keep  this  problem 
under  continuous  review,  and  make  recommenda- 
tions for  the  elimination,  by  the  most  effective, 
utilization  of  manpower  resources,  of  general  or 
specific  manpower  shortages  which  hinder  defense 
production.  As  cooperation  in  the  field  covered 
by  the  five-power  Atlantic  Community  Committee 
is  of  direct  and  common  concern  to  each  member 
of  the  Council,  it  was  decided  that  the  future  work 
in  this  sphere  should  be  transferred  to  the 
Council. 

(9) 

The  Council  issued  a  declaration  reaffirming  the 
aims  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
as  the  promotion  of  peace  through  defensive 
strength  and  enduring  progress. 


The  Declaration  of  Aims 

In  the  course  of  their  discussions  in  Lisbon  the 
members  of  the  North  Atlantic  Council  reviewed 
the  aims  of  their  association. 

They  wish  once  more  to  emphasize  that  this 
association  was  forged  as  a  shield  against  aggres- 
sion. Its  first  aim  is  peace,  and  the  armed 
strength  which  is  being  built  up  by  the  united 
efforts  of  the  member  nations  will  be  used  only 
for  the  defense  of  their  countries  and  the  securit}7 
of  their  peoples. 

The  plan  for  the  build-up  of  defense  forces  for 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  area  laid  down  by  the 
Tec  has  been  adopted  at  the  present  session  of  the 
Council  in  the  belief  that  defensive  strength  will 
prove  the  best  deterrent  to  aggression. 

The  Council  has  learned  with  approval  of  the 
main  provisions  of  the  plan  worked  out  between 
five  of  its  members  (France,  Italy,  Belgium,  the 


Netherlands,  Luxembourg)  and  the  (West)  Ger- 
man Federal  Republic  for  a  European  Defense 
Community. 

The  establishment  of  this  community  will  help 
to  promote  the  closer  association  of  the  Western 
European  countries  and  to  strengthen  the  defense 
of  the  North  Atlantic  area. 

The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  re- 
specting the  principles  on  which  the  community 
is  founded,  will  support  and  cooperate  with  its 
institutions. 

The  arrangements  to  govern  the  relationships 
between  the  two  organizations  which  have  been 
approved  at  Lisbon  will  insure  that  in  pursuit  of 
the  common  objective,  the  defense  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  area,  the  E'.D.C.  will  reinforce 
and  work  within  the  framework  of  Nato. 

The  partnership  between  the  nations  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  is  not  for  defense  alone  but 
of  enduring  progress.  The  members  of  the  Council 
look  forward  to  the  time  when  the  main  energies 
of  their  association  can  be  less  concentrated  on  de- 
fense and  more  fully  devoted  to  cooperation  in 
other  fields,  for  the  well-being  of  their  peoples  and 
for  the  advancement  of  human  progress. 

Then,  as  now,  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization will  have  to  play  its  part,  and  to  this 
end  it  has  been  agreed  in  Lisbon  to  strengthen  its 
structure  so  that  it  may  become  a  still  more  effec- 
tive association  of  like-minded  nations  determined 
to  maintain  in  peace  the  unity  of  purpose  and  effort 
achieved  in  the  face  of  present  dangers,  and  to 
express  itself  by  continuous  collaboration  on  com- 
mon problems. 

The  understanding  and  sense  of  fellowship] 
which  the  members  wish  to  see  develop  between 
their  countries  cannot  be  achieved  by  governmental 
action  alone.  All  citizens  can  play  their  part  irj 
the  work  of  uniting  the  peoples  in  one  Atlantid 
community  which  will  afford,  in  ever  increasing 
measure,  the  benefits  of  peace,  freedom  and  prosl 
perity. 

TEMPORARY  COUNCIL  COMMITTEE 
REPORT  ADOPTED 

[Released  to  the  press  February  25] 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  press  release  on  tht 
Report  of  the  Temporary  Council  Committed 
issued  at  Lisbon  on  February  2Jp: 

1.  The  North  Atlantic  Council  yesterday 
adopted  the  plan  of  action  of  its  Temporary  Coun, 
cil  Committee.  The  approval  of  the  Council  reso: 
lution  on  the  Temporary  Council  Committee  re 
port  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion  the  worl 
of  the  Temporary  Council  Committee,  establishec 
by  the  Council  at  its  meeting  at  Ottawa  on  Sep 
tember  19,  1951. 

2.  By  its  resolution  on  the  Tec  report,  the  Nortl 
Atlantic  Council  agreed  on  specific  policies  and  l 
plans  for  building  Nato  defensive  strength  durinj 
the  present  year.    Nato  nations  agreed  to  provid 
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approximately  50  divisions  in  appropriate  condi- 
tions of  combat  readiness  and  4,000  operational  air- 
craft in  Western  Europe  as  well  as  strong  naval 
forces.  It  further  provided  a  definite  program  for 
taking  measures  this  year  necessary  to  increase  the 
defensive  power  of  Nato  in  following  years.  This 
defensive  force  does  not  include  the  contributions 
of  Greece  and  Turkey. 

There  was  general  agreement  that  this  increase 
in  defensive  power  will  constitute  an  important  in- 
creased deterrent  against  aggression.  While  not 
covered  specifically  by  the  Council  action  at  Lis- 
bon, it  was  recognized  that  Allied  strategic  air 
power  is  already  a  powerful  deterrent  to  aggres- 
sion and  in  the  event  of  attack  would  be  a  most 
valuable  addition  to  the  defense  of  Western 
Europe. 

3.  The  primary  task  of  the  Tec  was  to  develop  a 
plan  of  action  reconciling  the  issues  arising  from 
the  requirements  of  a  militarily  acceptable  defense 
plan  and  the  politico-economic  capabilities  of  the 
member  countries.  Through  the  work  of  a  screen- 
ing and  costing  staff  under  the  direction  of  Gen- 
eral McNarney,  it  considered  ways  and  means  of 
building  balanced  effective  defensive  forces  at 
minimum  cost.  At  the  same  time  it  made  a  care- 
ful appraisal  of  the  politico-economic  capabilities 
of  each  Nato  country  and  of  the  economic  prob- 
lems which  will  have  to  be  dealt  with  in  order  to 
develop  those  capabilities. 

4.  The  Council  resolution,  derived  from  the  Tec 
report,  lays  the  emphasis  on  defense  which  is 
prompt,  effective  and  practicable.  This  requires 
(a)  action  for  the  earliest  build-up  of  balanced  col- 
lective forces,  (b)  policies  designed  to  maintain 
and  strengthen  the  economic  and  social  structure 
of  each  country  and  (c)  appropriate  organiza- 
tional arrangements. 

(1)  The  threat  which  the  member  countries  of 
Nato  now  face  clearly  requires  that  they  promptly 
build  up  their  effective  forces.  The  various  ele- 
ments of  this  build-up  should  be  kept  in  balance 
so  as  to  make  possible  at  all  times  the  maximum 
combat-ready  forces  as  an  effective  deterrent 
against  aggression. 

(A)  The  Council  resolution  stated  measures 
essential  to  the  achievement  of  the  planned  build- 
up of  Nato  defensive  strength  in  this  and  follow- 
ing years.     These  measures  emphasized : 

(1)  Economy  in  the  use  of  resources  for  de- 
fense, 

(2)  The  elimination  of  less  essential  defense 
activities, 

(3)  Adoption  of  detailed  measures  developed 
by  Tec  for  improving  the  combat  efficiency  of 
national  forces, 

(4)  A  further  development  of  NATO-wide 
equipment  supply  planning, 

(5)  Initiation  of  a  system  of  Nato  priority 
recommendations  to  assist  in  the  allocation  of 
equipment  by  nations, 


(6)  An  increased  efficiency  through  improved 
organizational  arrangements. 

On  these  and  other  points,  specific  recommenda- 
tions have  been  agreed  to  by  Nato  governments, 
and  instructions  for  action  given  with  provisions 
for  Nato  follow-up. 

(B)  The  directives  defining  the  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  General  Eisenhower  and  of  the 
military  committee's  standing  group  have  been 
revised  to  reflect  added  responsibilities. 

(C)  The  Tec  plan  of  action  included  the  as- 
sumption that  Germany  will  in  subsequent  years 
contribute  forces  through  the  European  Defense 
Community  to  the  defense  of  Europe. 

(2)  Adequate  defensive  strength  can  be  created 
and  maintained  only  if  the  economic  and  social 
foundation  in  each  country  remains  sound  and 
healthy.  The  Council  made  a  number  of  recom- 
mendations for  strengthening  the  economies  of 
the  participating  countries,  involving  national 
and  cooperative  action.  The  Council  recom- 
mended that  all  Nato  governments  should  take  all 
practicable  measures 

(A)  To  encourage  general  economic  expansion ; 

(B)  To  increase  production  of  scarce  raw  ma- 
terials and  to  control  their  use  as  necessary  to 
conserve  supplies  and  insure  defense  requirements 
are  met; 

(C)  To  prevent  inflation  by  adoption  of  neces- 
sary sound  fiscal,  financial,  and  monetary  policies; 

(D)  To  facilitate  labor  mobility  among  Nato 
countries  and  to  alleviate  manpower  shortages  in 
defense  industries; 

(E)  To  adopt  measures  to  improve  the  equi- 
table distribution  of  the  internal  burden  of  de- 
fense in  the  Nato  countries; 

(F)  To  maintain  essential  imports  through  a 
satisfactory  solution  of  balance  of  payments  prob- 
lems, in  particular  by  increasing  the  dollar  earn- 
ings of  European  countries. 

(3)  Nato  activities  are  shifting  in  emphasis 
from  the  planning  to  the  operational  stage.  The 
machinery  and  methods  of  operation  of  Nato  must 
be  adjusted  to  this  new  situation.  In  particular, 
the  Tec  recommended  methods  to  develop  and 
keep  up  to  date  a  NATO-wide  defense  program 
which  is  balanced,  feasible  and  economical.  On 
this  basis,  there  is  a  need  for  continual  planning 
and  follow-up  by  Nato  agencies,  based  on  annual 
reviews  of  the  Tec  type,  by  the  permanent  Nato, 
to  provide  a  firm  program  for  the  immediately  en- 
suing year  and  provisional  guidance  for  longer- 
term  actions. 

The  Council  recognized  the  existence  of  a  num- 
ber of  military,  economic  and  political  problems 
which  the  member  countries  face  in  implementing 
fully  its  recommended  program  for  1952.  The 
Council  agreed  that  urgent  and  sustained  action  on 
these  problems  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  Nato  security  objectives,  and  urged  that 
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tlie  governments  and  the  Nato  agencies  undertake 
without  delay  the  specific  actions  required. 

The  Council  resolution  recognizes  that  the  risk 
of  aggression  will  continue.  It  also  recognizes  that 
there  is  a  great  urgency  for  increased  defensive 
power  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  area  on  a 
truly  operational  basis,  and  that  governments  in- 
dividually and  collectively  should  devote  their  best 
efforts  to  this  end. 

5.  The  Council  invited  the  Governments  of 
Greece  and  Turkey  to  consider  with  appropriate 
Nato  bodies  the  applicability  of  the  findings  and 
recommendations  of  the  Tec  to  Greece  and  Turkey. 
It  opened  the  way  for  the  participation  of  Greece 
and  Turkey  on  a  full  and  equal  basis  in  the  annual 
review  to  be  undertaken  beginning  next  summer. 

STATEMENT  BY  SECRETARY  ACHESON ' 

The  North  Atlantic  Council  meets  today  at  an 
important  stage  of  its  life.  We  have  already  laid 
the  foundations  for  success  and  are  approaching 
the  difficult  and  intricate  task  of  building  upon 
these  foundations  an  enduring  structure  of 
strength  and  freedom.  Confronted  by  situations 
which  have  their  roots  deep  in  history,  our  gov- 
ernments have  met  these  problems  squarely.  They 
have  taken  courageous  decisions.  The  job  we  now 
face  is  the  hard,  unspectacular  one  of  translating 
these  decisions  into  action. 

We  have  all  come  a  long  way  since  we  first  met 
in  1949.  We  have  studied  our  weaknesses  and 
learned  what  we  must  do  in  order  to  be  strong. 
We  have  constructed  in  Nato  the  machinery 
through  which  we  can  work  together  effectively. 
We  have  developed  strategic  plans  which  will  per- 
mit our  countries  to  take  coordinated  action  in  the 
event  of  an  attack. 

We  have  combined  to  create  a  force  through 
which  we  can  make  the  most  effective  use  of  our 
collective  defensive  strength.  Each  of  our  coun- 
tries has  increased  its  financial,  productive,  and 
human  efforts  and  has  taken  steps  which  will  lead 
to  further  increases  in  the  immediate  future. 

Significant  progress  has  been  made  toward  the 
integration  of  Europe  for  its  greater  safety  and 
more  assured  development.  The  Schuman  Plan 
has  merged  the  iron  and  steel  resources  of  West- 
ern Europe.  The  creation  of  the  European  De- 
fense Community  has  been  brought  to  a  point 
where  the  approval  of  this  Council  for  its  form 
and  authority  can  be  obtained.  There  are  many 
details  still  to  be  worked  out,  and  there  are  still 
doubts  in  the  public  mind  which  must  be  set  to 
rest.  But  we  are  now  agreed  on  the  broad  princi- 
ples, and  I  think  that  all  the  nations  concerned 
can  move  forward  confidently  to  make  it  a  reality. 
Today  we  welcome  Greece  and  Turkey  into  the 
North  Atlantic  Council.    This  marks  a  significant 

^lade  at  the  opening  meeting  of  the  ninth  Nac  ses- 
sion at  Lisbon  on  Feb.  20. 


milestone  in  the  efforts  of  the  free  world  to  insure 
international  peace  and  security.  These  coun- 
tries have  long  been  making  an  effective  contribu- 
tion to  the  attainment  of  that  end  by  their 
steadfast  opposition  to  all  aggressive  oppressions, 
by  their  active  role  in  the  United  Nations,  and  by 
their  effective  contribution  to  the  collective  action 
in  Korea.  Their  entry  into  Nato  constitutes  recog- 
nition by  Greece  and  Turkey  and  by  the  other 
Nato  countries  that  the  principles  and  purposes 
of  collective  security  to  which  we  are  all  dedicated 
will  be  furthered  by  this  new  association. 

All  these  events  testify  to  the  creative  capacity 
of  democracy  to  master  new  problems  with  new 
solutions.  The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion was  itself  a  creation  of  democracy.  Along 
with  the  British  Commonwealth  and  the  United 
Nations,  it  must  rank  as  one  of  the  great  demo- 
cratic institutions  invented  in  half  a  century. 
Being  confronted  and  endangered  by  one  of  the 
oldest  types  of  political  institutions,  a  rigid  mili- 
tary autocracy  ruled  by  police  power,  it  bespeaks 
the  will  of  the  democracies  to  safeguard  their 
freedom.  It  bespeaks  their  political  maturity  in 
being  able  to  keep  that  freedom  unimpaired  while 
putting  forth  the  effort  to  build  up  their  collective 
strength. 

While  we  have  reason  to  take  pride  in  what  our 
countries  have  accomplished,  I  know  we  are  all 
sobered  by  the  realization  that  the  hardest  part  of 
the  journey  still  lies  ahead.  What  we  have  done 
will  be  of  little  value  unless  we  finish  the  job.  We 
must  make  decisions  that  will  not  be  easy  to  make, 
and  we  must  take  actions  that  will  strain  all  of 
us  to  the  utmost. 

These  actions  cannot  be  taken  by  this  Council 
alone.  It  is  a  task  for  governments  and  for 
peoples.  We  must  develop  the  concrete  military 
strength  which  alone  can  insure  our  peoples 
against  the  destruction  and  suffering  of  another 
world  war. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  beginning  to  make  real 
progress  in  building  our  defensive  strength — at  a 
time  when  armies  on  paper  are  being  translated 
into  armies  in  the  field — and  at  a  time  when  we 
know  that  so  much  remains  to  be  done — I  am  con- 
fident you  will  not  find  it  inconsistent  for  me  to 
pause  briefly  to  consider  what  is  to  be  done  with 
this  strength  once  it  is  attained.  Even  more  im- 
portant, perhaps,  is  what  we  will  not  do  with  this 
strength. 

The  people  of  my  country  and  the  peoples  of 
the  other  countries  of  the  Atlantic  community  do 
not  cherish  military  strength  for  its  own  sake. 
They  know  that  they  need  military  strength  to  be 
secure  against  aggression.  They  know  that  a 
vacuum  of  weakness,  as  seen  in  Korea,  constitutes  a 
fatal  temptation  to  autocracies  determined  to  ex- 
pand. They  know  that  unless  this  vacuum  is  re- 
placed by  strength,  we  will  eventually  be  under- 
mined and  overwhelmed.    For  this  reason,  we  seek 
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to  build  forces  adequate  to  deter  aggression  or  to 
meet  it.  We  do  not  seek  to  create  greater  strength 
than  we  need  for  this  purpose;  we  do  not  desire 
military  forces  great  enough  to  launch  a  preven- 
tive war.  We  desire  peace,  and  the  aim  of  all  of 
the  efforts  which  we  have  undertaken — of  all  the 
sacrifices  which  we  have  made  and  are  about  to 
make — is  solely  to  insure  that  we  will  be  able  to 
live  in  peace. 

While  the  immediate  task  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  is  to  build  military  strength 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  the  importance  of  Nato  in 
the  long  run  goes  far  beyond  the  creation  of  mili- 
tary strength.  There  must  be  economic  and  social 
and  moral  strength.  Future  hope  lies  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  community  of  free  peoples,  strong 
in  their  minds  and  hearts  as  in  their  resources — 
strong  enough  to  meet  any  challenge  that  may 
be  offered  by  those  who  still  hold  the  ancient  doc- 


trine that  might  makes  right  and  who  regard  the 
fundamental  human  aspirations  and  sympathies 
of  our  peoples  as  weaknesses  to  be  despised. 

By  working  together  as  we  have  worked  in  the 
past,  we  can  prove  once  again  that  these  human 
qualities  are  our  greatest  resource.  They  will  per- 
mit the  inventive  faculties  of  democracy  to  build 
institutions  which  can  master  the  problems  of 
power  raised  by  modern  science. 

Once  we  have  become  sufficiently  strong,  we 
shall  still  be  on  trial.  Our  wisdom  and  creative- 
ness  will  be  challenged.  We  shall  need  to  be 
resolute  of  spirit,  restrained  in  temper,  and  au- 
dacious in  concept,  but  when  I  look  back  over  the 
last  years  I  take  heart  for  the  years  ahead.  The 
problems  they  will  bring  will  be  no  more  for- 
midable or  complex  than  those  we  have  already 
faced  and  surmounted.  We  will  succeed  because 
we  must  succeed. 


Treaty  and  Law  Under  the  Constitution 


by  Denys  P.  Myers 


According  to  article  VI,  paragraph  2  of  the 
United  States  Constitution  as  published  in  a  "cor- 
rect copy"  by  the  First  Congress : 

This  Constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof;  and  all  treaties 
made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land ;  and 
the  judges  in  every  state  shall  be  bound  thereby,  any  thing 
in  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  any  state  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding. 

By  that  stipulation,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  deals  as  a  single  entity  with  other 
governments  and  there  is  made  possible  uniform 
performance  of  its  international  undertakings  in 
the  States  which  by  the  tenth  amendment  of  the 
Constitution  retain  "the  powers  not  delegated  to 
the  United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  pro- 
hibited by  it  to  the  States." 

The  present  study  is  an  examination  of  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  this  paragraph  of  article  VI 
originated,  embodying  both  the  historical  situa- 
tion that  brought  the  problem  to  attention  and 
the  evolution  of  the  provisions  in  the  Federal 
Convention. 


A  Feature  of  a  Federal  Government 

A  provision  that  treaties  shall  be  the  law  of  the 
land  is  understandable  in  a  federal  system  of 


government.  The  majority  of  national  govern- 
ments are  unitary ;  that  is,  the  local  authorities  are 
subject  to  the  national  regime  and  lack  autonomy 
except  for  specified  local  matters,  with  the  central 
government  enacting  laws  applicable  to  the  whole 
people  and  in  many  cases  those  applicable  only  to 
specific  provinces  or  other  divisions.  Enforcement 
machinery  is  centralized.  Responsibility  for  har- 
monizing activities  of  the  national  government 
and  subordinate  divisions  is  concentrated  in  the 
former.  The  situation  is  different  in  a  state  or- 
ganized under  a  federal  government,  for  its  subor- 
dinate divisions  possess  a  large  measure  of 
autonomy  in  passing  laws  of  local  application  and 
have  administrative  authority  to  a  considerable 
extent,  usually  under  their  own  constitutions. 
Adjustment  of  national  and  provincial  authority 
requires  continuing  examination  of  the  line  of 
distinction  between  them. 

The  foreign  relations  of  a  state  are  essentially 
unitary,  for  a  nation  must  deal  with  foreign  states 
with  a  single  voice  and  a  single  authority.  Recog- 
nition of  this  fact  is  expressed  in  the  constitutions 
of  federal  states.  The  constitutions  of  the  Argen- 
tine, Brazil,  France,  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  the  United  Mexican  States,  the  United 
States  of  Indonesia,  the  Swiss  Confederation,  the 
United  States  of  Venezuela,  and  the  Federative 
People's  Republic  of  Yugoslavia  in  one  way  or 
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another  give  the  national  government  exclusive 
or  paramount  authority  over  foreign  relations  and 
treaties. 

These  constitutions  accomplish  the  purpose  in 
various  ways.  The  Argentine  and  Mexican  con- 
stitutions follow  the  United  States  pattern  and 
make  treaties  the  law  of  the  land.  Venezuela  pro- 
vides that  treaties  shall  be  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress as  law.  The  French  Union  gives  treaties 
regularly  ratified  and  published  "the  force  of  law 
even  when  they  may  be  contradictory  to  internal 
French  laws."  Brazil  and  Indonesia  lodge  all 
matters  relating  to  foreign  relations  in  the  central 
government  and  condition  ratification  of  a  treaty 
upon  approval  by  legislation.  The  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany,  Switzerland,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  Yugoslavia  distinguish  between 
treaties  applying  to  the  country  as  a  whole  and 
arrangements  which  units  may  make  with  adja- 
cent countries  on  matters  of  local  interest.1  In 
addition,  many  recent  constitutions,  both  federal 
and  unitary,  incorporate  the  rules  of  international 
law  as  part  of  their  municipal  law,  with  the  effect 
that  the  principle  of  pacta  sunt  servanda  is  ac- 
cepted as  an  obligation. 

Resolution  of  the  Constitutional  Congress 

The  provision  of  article  VI,  paragraph  2,  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  evolved  by 
the  Federal  Convention  (May  25-September  17, 
1787)  while  the  Continental  Congress,  which  had 
charged  it  with  reporting  adequate  amendments 
to  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  was  seriously 
engaged  in  obtaining  compliance  of  the  States 
with  obligations  assumed  by  the  United  States  in 
the  treaty  of  peace  which  established  their 
independence. 

Article  4  of  the  treaty  of  peace  of  September  3, 
1783,  with  Great  Britain  provided  that  creditors 
"shall  meet  with  no  lawful  impediment"  to  re- 
covery of  the  full  value  of  debts,  and  article  6 
stipulated  that  there  should  be  no  future  confisca- 
tions or  prosecutions  for  the  part  taken  by  any 
person  in  the  war.  The  ratifications  of  the  treaty 
were  exchanged  May  12,  1784,  though  it  was  pro- 
claimed in  the  United  States  January  14.  Not- 
withstanding these  provisions,  prosecution  of 
persons  who  had  not  supported  the  Revolution  was 
frequent  and  excited;  thousands  of  the  British 
sympathizers  escaped  persecution  by  emigrating 
to  Canada.  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  New  York,2 
Pennsylvania,    South    Carolina,    and    Virginia 

1  The  Constitution  of  the  Soviet  Union  reserves  treaties 
to  the  central  government  and  allows  the  Union  republics 
to  make  "agreements."  A  treaty  between  the  U.S.S.K. 
and  the  Polish  Republic  signed  at  Moscow  Feb.  15,  1951, 
provided  for  an  exchange  of  about  250  square  miles  of 
territory  east  of  Lublin.  The  Soviet  territory  exchanged 
was  in  the  Ukrainian  Republic,  which  was  not  a  party 
to  the  treaty. 

1  The  nullification  of  the  Trespass  Act  in  New  York 
resulted  from  Rutgers  v.  Waddington  (1784),  a  ease  won 
by  Alexander  Hamilton. 


passed  laws  obstructing  the  collection  of  British 
debts.  On  their  side,  the  British  in  retaliation 
continued  to  occupy  the  fortresses  along  the  west- 
ern frontier  of  the  Northwest  Territory,  to  the 
detriment  of  American  traders 3  and  notwith- 
standing the  provision  of  article  7  for  withdrawal 
of  all  "armies,  garrisons,  and  fleets  from  the 
United  States."  Further,  many  Negro  slaves  had 
escaped  to  the  West  Indies  along  with  the  evacua- 
tion of  British  troops,  and  had  been  set  free  by 
the  British  governor,  which  also  was  an  infrac- 
tion of  article  7. 

The  American  minister  to  London,  John  Adams, 
had  presented  a  memorial  on  these  matters  dated 
November  30,  1785,  to  the  British  Secretary  of 
State  on  December  8,  1785,  and  had  received  a 
reply  dated  February  28,  1786,  which  Adams  had 
reported  to  the  Congress.    His  letter  of  March  4, 

1786,  had  been  referred  to  the  Secretary  for  For- 
eign Affairs,  John  Jay,  who  reported  back  to  the 
Congress  on  October  13,  1786."  When  this  report 
was  considered  by  the  Congress  on  March  21, 

1787,  it  unanimously  agreed  to  the  following 
resolutions : 8 

Resolved,  That  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States 
cannot  of  right  pass  any  Act  or  Acts  for  interpreting,  ex- 
plaining or  construing  a  national  treaty  or  any  part  or 
clause  of  it,  nor  for  restraining,  limiting  or  in  any  manner 
impeding,  retarding  or  counteracting  the  operation  and 
execution  of  the  same ;  for  that  on  being  constitutionally 
made,  ratified  and  published  they  become  in  virtue  of  the 
Confederation  part  of  the  Law  of  the  Land,  and  are  not 
only  independent  of  the  will  and  power  of  such  Legis- 
latures, but  also  binding  and  obligatory  on  them. 

Resolved,  That  all  such  Acts  or  parts  of  Acts  as  may  be 
now  existing  in  any  of  the  States  repugnant  to  the  treaty 
of  peace  ought  to  be  forthwith  repealed,  as  well  to  prevent 
their  continuing  to  be  regarded  as  violations  of  that  treaty 
as  to  avoid  the  disagreeable  necessity  there  might  other- 
wise be  of  raising  and  discussing  questions  touching  their 
validity  and  obligation. 

Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  several  States 
to  make  such  repeal  rather  by  describing  than  reciting  the 
said  Acts,  and  for  that  purpose  to  pass  an  Act,  declaring 
in  general  terms,  that  all  such  Acts  and  parts  of  Acts 
repugnant  to  the  treaty  of  peace  between  the  United  States, 


*  In  the  spring  of  1787  there  were  offered  on  the  London 
market  360,000  skins  which  would  have  been  American- 
owned  if  the  occupation  had   not  continued. 

4  The  report  {Journals  of  the  Continental  Congress, 
1774-1789,  xxxi,  pp.  781-874)  contains  all  the  docu- 
ments, which  are  separately  printed  in  The  Diplomatic 
Correspondence  of  the  United  States  of  America 
from  .  .  .  10th  Scptemher,  17S3  .  .  .  to  March  J,,  1789, 
ii,  pp.  542,  581-648.  The  memorial  of  November  30, 
1785,  complained  of  continued  British  occupation  of  the 
posts  of  Oswegatchie,  Oswego,  Niagara,  Presque  Isle, 
Sandusky,  Detroit,  Michilimackinac,  and  others.  Lord 
Carmathen's  reply  of  Feb.  28,  1786,  charged  American 
violation  of  articles  4  and  7  of  the  treaty  of  peace  and 
transmitted  notes  of  complaints  against  Massachusetts 
Ray,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Maryland,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  with  a  memorial 
from  British  citizens  concerning  unpaid  debts.  The  re- 
port of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  October  13,  1786,  fully 
examined  the  State  laws,  reasoned  the  facts,  and  embodied 
the  resolutions  and  letter  recommended  to  Congress. 

'Journals  of  the  Continental  Congress,  177ft-1789, 
xxxii,  pp.  124,  181-182. 
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and  his  Britanic  Majesty,  or  any  Article  thereof,  shall 
be  and  thereby  are  repealed ;  and  that  the  Courts  of  Law 
and  Equity  in  all  causes  and  questions  cognizable  by 
them  respectively,  and  arising  from  or  touching  the  said 
Treaty,  shall  decide  and  adjudge  according  to  the  true 
intent  and  meaning  of  the  same,  any  thing  in  the  said 
Act  or  parts  of  Acts  to  the  contrary  thereof  in  any  wise 
notwithstanding." 


Action  on  the  Resolutions 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  October 
13,  1786,  was  supplemented  on  April  6,  1787,  by  a 
draft  circular  letter  to  the  Governors  of  the  States, 
which  quoted  those  resolutions  in  a  reasoned 
framework  of  exposition  and  included  a  draft  law 
for  their  consideration,  with  the  comment  that  the 
more  the  laws  "were  of  the  like  tenor  throughout 
the  States,  the  better."  The  Congress  on  April  13, 
1787,  unanimously  agreed  to  the  letter,  which  was 
sent  to  the  States  under  the  signature  of  Arthur 
St.  Clair,  president  of  the  Congress.'  The  letter 
cited  article  9  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation  for 
asserting  that  with  respect  to  treaties  the  States 
"cannot  severally  participate  (except  by  their  dele- 
gates) nor  with  it  [the  Confederation]  have  con- 
current jurisdiction." 

By  direction  of  Congress  the  Secretary  of  State 
next  reported  on  April  23, 1787,  draft  instructions 
to  the  Minister  at  London,  which  were  to  include 
communications  of  the  resolutions  of  March  21  and 
the  circular  letter  to  the  States  of  April  13,  1787, 
with  a  proposed  statement  "that  Congress  are 
taking  effectual  measures  for  removing  all  Cause 
of  Complaint  on  their  part".  The  Minister  to 
London  was  to  be  instructed  8  to  inform  his  Britan- 
nic Majesty  "that  Congress  do  candidly  admit, 
that  the  4th  and  6th  Articles  of  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  have  been  violated  in  America,  and  that  they 
consider  the  7th  Article  as  having  been  violated 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain".  Congress  did  not 
consider  this  proposal  until  July  18,  1787,  when 
it  appointed  a  committee  to  report  on  it.9  The 
committee's  draft,  which  was  approved  July  20, 
1787,10  modified  the  above  candid  language  to  read 
"that  Congress  have  taken  measures  for  removing 


6  Adams  reported  on  May  14,  1787,  that  when  he  showed 
the  resolutions  of  Congress  to  the  British  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Marquis  of  Carmarthen  on  May  10  said  they 
"did  the  highest  honor  to  Congress"  and  hoped  they  might 
be  communicated  formally  (Diplomatic  Correspondence  of 
the  United  States  of  America  from  .  .  .  10th  September 
1783  .  .  .  to  .  .  .  March  J,,  1789,  n,  pp.  747,  751 ;  the  text 
of  the  resolutions  on  p.  648). 

7  Journals  of  the  Continental  Congress,  xxxii,  pp.  177- 
184;  Diplomatic  Correspondence  of  the  United  States  of 
America  from  .  .  .  10th  September,  1783  .  .  .  to  .  .  . 
March.  4, 1789,  n,  p.  649. 

'Journals  of  the  Continental  Congress,  1774-1787, 
xxxii,  p.  229 :  Diplomatic  Correspondence,  cited,  n,  p.  655. 

'Ibid.,  p.  369  note.  The  Committee  included  John  Kean 
(S.  C. ),  Richard  Henry  Lee  (Va.),  and  Nathan  Dane 
(Mass.). 

10 Ibid.,  378;  Diplomatic  Correspondence,  cited,  n,  p.  758. 


all  Cause  of  complaint  relative  to  the  infraction 
of  the  4th  and  6th  Articles  of  the  treaty  of  peace." 
The  charge  of  violation  of  article  7  was  dropped 
but  a  paragraph  proposing  a  convention  determin- 
ing the  value  of  property  "carried  away  contrary 
to  the  7th  Article"  retained. 

These  instructions  were  transmitted,  with  certi- 
fied copies  of  the  other  papers,  on  July  31,  1787, 
to  the  Minister  at  London,  who  on  September  22 
acknowledged  their  receipt.11  In  his  letter  of 
transmittal  the  Secretary  of  State  was  able  to 
send  word  "that  several  of  the  States  have  removed 
all  obstacles  to  the  full  and  fair  operation  of  the 
treaty,"  and  he  appended  textual  information  con- 
cerning compliance  by  New  Hampshire,  Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  Maryland,  and  of  action  taken 
by  Delaware,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  South 
Carolina. 

Secretary  Jay  on  October  16,  1787,  sent  to 
Adams  the  resolutions  of  Congress  permitting 
him  to  relinquish  his  post  as  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary on  the  expiration  of  his  commission  on 
February  24,  1788,  and  enclosed  the  printed  Jour- 
nals of  Congress  to  September  25  and  copies  of 
newspapers.12  This  sending  undoubtedly  included 
the  Constitution,  which  was  reported  to  Congress 
on  September  20.  When  Adams  saw  the  British 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  on  Feb- 
ruary 14,  1788,  the  Marquis  of  Carmarthen  pre- 
sumed that  "the  States  will  all  immediately  adopt 
the  new  Constitution.  I  have,"  he  added,  "read 
it  with  pleasure.     It  is  very  well  drawn  up." 

At  the  time,  the  Americans  were  irked  at  the 
failure  of  Great  Britain  to  send  a  minister  to  their 
country,  and  in  the  light  of  that  feeling  Adams 
termed  this  remark  an  "oracular  utterance,"  signi- 
fying "that  there  is  not  as  yet  any  national  Gov- 
ernment, but  that  as  soon  as  there  shall  be  one,  the 
British  Court  will  vouchsafe  to  treat  with  it." 
This  attitude  Adams  regarded  as  an  argument  in 
favor  of  the  new  Constitution.13 


Concurrent  Origin  of  Constitutional  Provision 

While  much  of  this  was  going  on,  the  Federal 
Convention  was  in  session.  Called  by  resolution 
of  Congress  dated  February  21,  1787,  to  "render 
the  federal  Constitution  adequate  to  the  exigencies 
of  Government  and  the  preservation  of  the 
Union,"  it  convened  May  25  and  as  early  as  May 
29  had  before  it  a  proposal  recognizing  treaties 
as  the  law  of  the  land.  Bearing  upon  the  same 
matter,  the  Congress  on  July  13,  1787,  adopted 
the  Ordinance  for  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  North-West  of  the  Ohio  River,  providing 
for  a  national  regime  in  the  region  where  Great 
Britain    still    occupied    fortresses    regardless    of 

11  Diplomatic  Correspondence,  cited,  n,  p.  756,  804. 
a  Ibid.,  p.  796.     The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
was  printed  in  London  at  that  period. 
13  Ibid.,  p.  826. 
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article  7  of  the  treaty  of  peace.  The  language  of 
all  drafts  clearly  reflected  the  resolutions  of  Con- 
gress of  March  21,  1787. 

Such  was  the  situation  and  the  problem  to  which 
article  VI,  paragraph  2,  of  the  Constitution  gave 
a  solution  while  the  States  themselves  were  under 
pressure  to  apply  the  principle  with  reference  to 
the  treaty  of  peace  that  recognized  their  in- 
dependence as  a  Union. 

Edmund  Randolph  (Va.)  submitted  to  the  Con- 
vention on  May  29,  1787,  a  series  of  15  resolutions 
(known  as  the  Virginia  Plan)  in  which  resolution 
6  empowered  Congress 14 

to  legislate  in  all  cases  to  which  the  separate  States 
are  incompetent,  or  in  which  the  harmony  of  the 
United  States  may  be  interrupted  by  the  exercise  of 
individual  Legislation ; 

to  negative  all  laws  passed  by  the  several  States,  con- 
travening in  the  opinion  of  the  National  Legislature 
the  articles  of  the  Union. 

These  three  propositions  were  agreed  to  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  on  a  first  reading  on  May 
31.  To  the  third  was  added,  on  motion  of  Benja- 
min Franklin,  the  clause  "or  any  Treaties  sub- 
sisting under  the  authority  of  the  Union,"  15  the 
whole  proposition  being  agreed  to  without  debate 
or  dissent.  On  June  8  a  motion  by  Charles  Pinck- 
ney  (S.C.)  seconded  by  James  Madison  (Va.)  to 
strike  out  the  whole  clause  and  to  substitute  for  it : 
"to  negative  all  laws  which  to  them  shall  appear 
improper"  was  defeated,  3  ayes,  7  noes,  1  divided.16 
This  motion  was  an  effort  to  invest  Congress  "with 
an  indefinite  power  to  negative  legislative  acts  of 
the  States,"  as  Mr.  Madison  said  in  seconding  it. 

In  making  the  motion,  Mr.  Pinckney 

urged  that  such  a  universality  of  the  power  was  in- 
dispensably necessary  to  render  it  effectual ;  that  the 
States  must  be  kept  in  due  subordination  to  the  nation ; 
that  if  the  States  were  left  to  act  of  themselves  in  any 
case  it  wd.  be  impossible  to  defend  the  national  pre- 
rogatives, however  extensive  they  might  be  on  paper ;  that 
the  acts  of  Congress  had  been  defeated  by  this  means; 
nor  had  foreign  treaties  escaped  repeated  violations ;  that 
this  universal  negative  was  in  fact  the  corner  stone  of 
an  efficient  national  Govt." 

The  debate  by  delegates  of  North  Carolina, 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  Dela- 
ware, and  South  Carolina  dealt  with  the  extent  of 
the  power  proposed,  its  necessity  being  assumed. 

The  Randolph  (Virginia  Plan)  resolutions  as 
agreed  on  first  reading  were  reported  from  the 

"Max  Farrand,  The  Records  of  the  Federal  Convention 
of  1787,  i,  p.  21.  The  Virginia  Plan  reputedly  represented 
the  ideas  of  the  large  States,  Massachusetts,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Virginia,  while  the  New  Jersey  Plan  was  con- 
sidered to  represent  the  views  of  the  small  States. 

a  Ibid.,  pp.  47,  54,  61. 

15  Ibid.,  p.  162.  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  and  Vir- 
ginia voted  to  strike  out  the  clause ;  Connecticut,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Georgia  voted  to  retain  it;  and  Delaware  was 
divided. 

"  Ibid.,  p.  164,  from  Madison's  notes. 


Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the  Convention  on 
June  13,  1787,  but  on  June  15  William  Patterson 
submitted  a  series  of  resolutions  (New  Jersey 
Plan)  and  both  sets  were  recommitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole.  Among  the  New  Jersey 
resolutions  was  this  one: 

Res'd  that  all  Acts  of  the  U.  States  in  Congs.  made  by 
virtue  &  in  pursuance  of  the  powers  hereby  &  by  the 
articles  of  confederation  vested  in  them,  and  all  Treaties 
made  &  ratified  under  the  authority  of  the  U.  States  shall 
be  the  supreme  law  of  the  respective  States  so  far  forth 
as  those  Acts  or  Treaties  shall  relate  to  the  said  States 
or  their  Citizens,  and  that  the  Judiciary  of  the  several 
States  shall  be  bound  thereby  in  their  decisions,  any 
thing  in  the  respective  laws  of  the  individual  States 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.     .  .  ." 

On  June  19  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  voted, 
7  ayes,  3  noes,  1  divided,  to  disagree  with  the  New 
Jersey  propositions  and  to  report  the  Randolph 
(Virginia  Plan)  resolutions. 

In  the  debate  before  this  decision  James  Madi- 
son stated  that  the  New  Jersey  Plan  could  not 
"render  the  acts  of  Congs.  in  pursuance  of  their 
powers  even  legally  faramownt  to  the  Acts  of  the 
States"  because  its  ratification  would  be  effected 
by  the  legislatures  rather  than  by  the  people  at 
large.  It  was  evidently  on  this  premise  that  he 
had  referred  to  treaty  violation  earlier  in  his 
speech : 19 

1.  Will  it  prevent  those  violations  of  the  law  of  nations 
&  of  Treaties  which  if  not  prevented  must  involve  us  in 
the  calamities  of  foreign  wars?  The  tendency  of  the 
States  to  these  violations  has  been  manifested  in  sundry 
instances.  The  files  of  Congs.  contain  complaints  already, 
from  almost  every  nation  with  which  treaties  have  been 
formed.  Hitherto  indulgence  has  been  shewn  to  us.  This 
cannot  be  the  permanent  disposition  of  foreign  nations. 
A  rupture  with  other  powers  is  among  the  greatest  of 
national  calamities.  It  ought  therefore  to  be  effectually 
provided  that  no  part  of  a  nation  shall  have  it  in  its  power 
to  bring  them  on  the  whole.  The  existing  confederacy 
does  [not]  sufficiently  provide  against  this  evil.  The 
proposed  amendment  to  it  does  not  supply  the  omission. 
It  leaves  the  will  of  the  States  as  uncontroled  as  ever. 

The  three  clauses  of  Randolph's  sixth  resolution 
agreed  to  on  first  reading  May  31  came  before  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  in  revised  form  on  July 
17.20 

On  motion  of  Roger  Sherman  (Conn.)  seconded 
by  James  Wilson  (Pa.),  the  following  revised 
clause  was  rejected,  2  ayes,  8  noes : 

To  make  laws  binding  on  the  People  of  the  United 
States  in  all  cases  which  may  concern  the  common  in- 
terests of  the  Union :  but  not  to  interfere  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  individual  States  in  any  matters  of  in- 
ternal police  which  respect  the  government  of  such  States 
only,  and  wherein  the  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States  is  not  concerned. 

Gunning  Bedford,  jr.  (Del.) ,  seconded  by  Gouv- 
erneur  Morris  (Pa.),  moved  the  amendment  of  the 

18  Ibid.,  p.  245,  from  Madison's  notes. 
"Ibid.,  p.  316. 

20  Ibid.,  n,  p.  21 ;  details  added  from  Madison's  notes, 
p.  25  ff. 
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next  clause,  which  was  done,  6  ayes,  4  noes,  and 
the  amended  clause  was  agreed  to,  8  ayes,  2  noes,  in 
the  following  form : 

and  moreover  to  legislate  in  all  cases  for  the  general 
interests  of  the  Union,  and  also  in  those  to  which  the 
States  are  separately  incompetent,  or  in  which  the  har- 
mony of  the  United  States  may  be  interrupted  by  the 
exercise  of  individual  legislation. 

The  next  clause,  which  provoked  some  debate, 
read: 

to  negative  all  laws  passed  by  the  several  States  contra- 
vening in  the  opinion  of  the  national  legislature,  the 
articles  of  union,  or  any  treaties  subsisting  under  the 
authority  of  the  Union. 

Gouverneur  Morris  (Pa.)  opposed  this  proposal 
as  not  necessary,  if  the  Government  had  sufficient 
legislative  authority.  Roger  Sherman  (Conn.) 
thought  it  was  unnecessary  on  the  ground  that  the 
courts  of  the  States  would  find  invalid  any  law 
contravening  the  authority  of  the  Union.  Luther 
Martin  (Md.)  considered  the  power  improper;  he 
inquired  whether  all  state  laws  would  be  permitted 
to  operate  only  after  submission  to  the  Congress. 
James  Madison  (Va.)  said  the  negative  on  the 
laws  of  the  States  was  essential  to  the  efficacy  and 
security  of  the  general  government,  and  elabo- 
rated on  that  point.  Morris  and  Sherman  were 
opposed  to  the  negative,  and  Charles  Pinckney 
(S.  C.)  closed  the  debate  by  urging  the  necessity 
of  the  negative.  The  clause  was  rejected  by  a  vote 
of  3  ayes  to  7  noes. 

Luther  Martin  (Md.)  then  moved  the  following 
which  was  agreed  to  unanimously  and  without 
debate : 

Resolved  that  the  legislative  acts  of  the  United  States 
made  by  virtue  and  in  pursuance  of  the  articles  of  Union 
and  all  Treaties  made  and  ratified  under  the  authority 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the 
respective  States  as  far  as  those  acts  or  Treaties  shall 
relate  to  the  said  States,  or  their  Citizens  and  Inhabi- 
tants— and  that  the  Judiciaries  of  the  several  States  shall 
be  bound  thereby  in  their  decisions,  any  thing  in  the  re- 
spective laws  of  the  individual  States  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding. 

On  July  23,  1787,  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
voted  unanimously  to  refer  their  work  to  a  com- 
mittee "for  the  purpose  of  reporting  a  Constitu- 
tion conformably  to  the  Proceedings  aforesaid." 
On  July  24  this  Committee  of  Detail  was  ap- 
pointed: John  Rutledge  (S.  C),  Edmund  Ran- 
dolph (Va.),  Nathaniel  Gorham  (Mass.),  Oliver 
Elsworth  (Conn.),  and  James  Wilson  (Pa.). 

The  plan  of  Charles  Pinckney  (S.  C.),  which 
was  mentioned  on  May  29,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  of  Detail  on  July  24 ;  it  contained  the 
following  paragraph : 21 

All  acts  made  by  the  Legislature  of  the  United  States 
pursuant  to  this  Constitution  &  all  Treaties  made  under 
the  authority  of  the  United  States  shall  be  the  Supreme 
Law  of  the  Land  &  all  Judges  shall  be  bound  to  consider 
them  as  such  in  their  decisions. 

n  Ibid.,  in,  p.  599. 
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Printed  copies  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  of 
Detail  were  laid  before  the  Convention  on  August 
6, 1787.  It  is  a  recognizable  prototype  of  the  final 
Constitution.22  It  did  not  carry  over  the  resolu- 
tion of  July  17  relating  to  conflicting  State  and 
national  legislation,  but  in  listing  the  powers  of 
the  "Legislature  of  the  United  States"  and  in 
specifying  limitations  on  the  powers  of  the  States, 
it  realized  that  intent.23  The  other  resolution  of 
July  17  was  revised  to  omit  the  phrase  "as  far  as 
those  acts  or  Treaties  shall  relate  to  the  said 
States,"  with  other  language  slightly  altered : 24 

The  Acts  of  the  Legislature  of  the  United  States  made 
in  pursuance  of  this  Constitution,  and  all  treaties  made 
under  the  authority  of  the  United  States  shall  be  the 
supreme  law  of  the  several  States,  and  of  their  citizens 
and  inhabitants ;  and  the  judges  in  the  several  States 
shall  be  bound  thereby  in  their  decisions ;  anything  in  the 
Constitutions  or  laws  of  the  several  States  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Rutledge,  the  first  clause 
of  this  text  was  amended  without  discussion  on 
August  23  to  read :  "This  Constitution  &  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  made  in  pursuance  thereof." 
"All  treaties  made"  was  expanded  on  August  25 
to  "all  treaties  made  or  which  shall  be  made"  on 
motion  of  James  Madison,  seconded  by  Gouver- 
neur Morris,  in  order  "to  obviate  all  doubt  con- 
cerning the  force  of  treaties  preexisting." 

The  Convention  appointed  the  Committee  of 
Style  and  Arrangement  on  September  8  and  on 
September  12  it  reported  in  print  the  text  which  it 
had  put  together,  the  finished  form  of  which 
"fairly  belongs  to  the  pen  of  Mr.  Morris." 25 

The  clause  under  consideration  was  not  dis- 
cussed in  the  further  proceedings  of  the  Conven- 
tion. In  this  final  form  as  article  VI,  paragraph 
2,  of  the  Constitution  it  reads : 26 

This  constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof;  and  all 
treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land;  and  the  judges  in  every  state,  shall  be  bound 
thereby,  any  thing  in  the  constitution  or  laws  of  any 
state  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

The  drafting  changes  in  the  final  form  consisted 
of  punctuation  and  simplification.  "Supreme  law 
of  the  several  States"  became  "supreme  law  of 
the  land,"  which  reasonably  justified  omission  of 

22  Hid.,  ii,  p.  177. 

23  See  the  Constitution  article  I,  sec.  8,  par.  18,  and  sec. 
10 ;  also  article  IV,  sec.  1.  However,  Charles  Pinckney  on 
August  23  introduced  the  principle  in  a  different  form  but 
withdrew  it  after  a  motion  to  commit  it  failed  (Farrand, 
op.  cit.,  ii,  p.  382). 

21  Farrand,  op.  cit.,  n,  p.  183. 

"James  Madison  to  Jared  Sparks,  Apr.  8,  1831,  ibid., 
in,  499 ;  Gouverneur  Morris  wrote  to  Timothy  Pickering, 
Dec.  22,  1814,  that  "that  instrument  was  written  by  the 
finsrers  which  write  this  letter,"  ibid.,  in,  p.  420. 

26  The  style  of  this  text  follows  the  copy  of  Sept.  28, 
1787,  as  submitted  by  Congress  to  the  States  for  ratifica- 
tion and  as  printed  in  a  "correct  copy"  by  the  First 
Congress. 
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"and  of  their  citizens  and  inhabitants"  as  an  un- 
necessary or  tautologous  specification.  Judges  are 
bound  "in  their  decisions"  (an  omitted  phrase) 
by  which  they  express  themselves.  "Several 
States"  becomes  "every  state"  in  one  place  and 
"any  state"  in  another.  No  member  in  the  Con- 
vention perceived  any  alteration  of  meaning  in 
these  changes.27 

The  distinction  between  laws  made  pursuant  to 
the  Constitution  and  treaties  made  "under  the 
authority  of  the  United  States"  seems  to  have 
originated  in  Charles  Pinckney's  draft.  It  was 
intended  to  include  under  the  Constitution  treaties 
which  existed  already,  such  as  the  treaty  of  peace 
then  in  controversy  with  Great  Britain,  and  which 
had  entered  into  force  under  the  Articles  of  Con- 


federation. Alexander  Hamilton  (N.Y.)  on  June 
18,  1787,  read  a  sketch  of  ideas  which  he  later 
wrote  out  for  James  Madison.  The  Hamilton 
plan  contained  this  sentence:  "The  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  treaties  which  have  been 
made  under  the  articles  of  the  confederation,  and 
which  shall  be  made  under  this  Constitution  shall 
be  the  supreme  law  of  the  Land,  and  shall  be  so 
construed  by  the  Courts  of  the  several  States."  28 
The  scope  of  the  phrase  treaties  made  "under  the 
authority  of  the  United  States"  was  unquestion- 
ably understood  in  that  sense  by  the  State  con- 
ventions which  ratified  the  Constitution. 

*Mr.  Myers,  author  of  the  above  article,  is  a 
specialist  in  international  organization  in  the 
Office  of  the  Legal  Adviser. 


The  Stature  of  Germany  in  European  Affairs 


On  December  SI,  1951,  John  J.  McCloy,  U.S. 
High  Commissioner  for  Germany,  submitted  his 
9th  Quarterly  Report  on  Germany  for  the  period 
October  1-December  31,  1951,  to  Secretary  Ache- 
son  and  W.  Averell  Harriman,  Director  for  Mu- 
tual Security.  Included  in  the  report  are  sections 
on  Germany  Unity,  German  Nationalism,  Berlin's 
Economy,  Economic  Situation  in  the  Soviet  Zone, 
Employment  and  Unemployment,  and  Foreign 
Trade. 

Follotoing  is  the  text  of  Mr.  McGloy's  letter  of 
transmittal: 

I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  my  Ninth  Quar- 
terly Report  covering  the  period  from  October  1 
to  December  31,  1951. 

The  period  was  characterized  by  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  Federal  Republic's  stature  in  Euro- 
pean affairs.  It  was  marked  by  the  November 
conference  of  the  Western  Foreign  Ministers  with 
the  Federal  Chancellor  in  Paris ;  by  a  heightening 
of  the  prospects  for  ratification  of  the  Schuman 
Plan;  by  West  Germany's  determined  stand  for 
European  integration  in  the  Council  of  Europe  at 

"Luther  Martin  (Md.),  who  proposed  the  text  of  tne 
clause  on  July  17,  1787,  but  who  was  not  present  after 
September  4  and  did  not  sign  the  Constitution,  did  not 
mention  this  clause  in  his  slashing  speech  in  opposition 
to  its  acceptance  in  the  Maryland  Legislature  on  No- 
vember 29,  1787  (Farrand,  op  cit.,  in,  pp.  151-59,  172- 
232).  In  a  letter  of  March  19,  1788,  however,  he  regarded 
the  final  text  of  the  clause  as  "worse  than  useless"  since 
it  was  "an  express  compact  and  stipulation  with  the 
general  government  that  it  may  at  its  discretion,  make 
laws  in  direct  violation  of"  "every  right  and  privilege 
secured  to  them  by  our  [Maryland]  constitution"  {ibid., 
m,  p.  287). 
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Strasbourg,  and  for  a  truly  integrated  European 
defense  in  the  Paris  discussions;  and  by  the 
United  Nations'  adoption  of  a  West  German  pro- 
posal for  an  impartial  UN  investigation  to  de- 
termine whether  the  conditions  for  holding  free 
and  secret  all-German  elections  exist  in  the  four 
zones  and  in  Berlin.  The  Federal  Republic's  ex- 
ports continued  to  rise,  the  production  index  re- 
sumed its  upward  movement  and  coal  output 
showed  a  promising  increase.  Mounting  unem- 
ployment was  attributed  to  seasonal  factors. 
Thus,  on  the  verge  of  the  New  Year  the  Federal 
Republic  presented  a  generally  encouraging  pic- 
ture. 

A  milestone  in  the  progress  of  the  Federal  Re- 
public was  reached  when  on  November  22  Federal 
Chancellor  Adenauer  joined  the  Foreign  Minis- 
ters of  the  U.S.,  U.K.  and  France  in  Paris  to  pui 
the  finishing  touches  on  the  draft  of  the  "Genera 
Agreement"  on  contractual  arrangements  de- 
signed to  replace  the  Occupation  Statute.  The 
understanding  reached  by  the  four  Ministers 
paved  the  way  for  the  conclusion  of  five  conven- 
tions embodying  in  detail  the  terms  of  the  new 
relationship.  These  were  in  various  stages  o: 
negotiation  at  the  close  of  the  period  under  review; 
They  embody  arrangements  and  principles  affect- 
ing the  changeover  to  the  new  relationship  and! 
if  somewhat  complex  and  difficult  of  negotiation: 
it  must  be  recalled  that  unlike  a  general  treatj 
they  cover  the  manifold  details  involved  in  thi 
final  liquidation  of  a  complete  governmental  sys 
tern  as  well  as  the  arrangements  relating  to  th< 

28  Ibid.,  in,  p.  628 ;  art.  vn,  par.  6  of  the  plan. 
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continued  presence  in  Germany  of  large  bodies 
of  Allied  troops  and  their  dependents.  In  spite 
of  the  problems  presented  it  appeared  that  the 
conventions  would  be  concluded  in  the  near  future. 
Upon  ratification  of  the  whole  treaty  structure 
by  the  Parliament,  the  Federal  Republic  will  at- 
tain virtual  sovereignty,  except  in  the  few  fields 
where  the  present  international  situation  necessi- 
tates the  retention  of  certain  specified  but  limited 
powers  by  the  Western  Allies. 

When  the  French  National  Assembly  ratified 
the  Schuman  Plan  Treaty  on  Dec.  13, 1951,  Europe 
moved  significantly  closer  to  integration.  The 
Foreign  Affairs  and  Economic  Policy  committees 
of  the  German  Federal  Lower  House  subsequently 
recommended  approval  of  the  Plan,  thus  virtually 
ensuring  the  realization  of  this  epochal  venture. 
Final  debate  on  the  Plan  was  scheduled  for  Jan. 
9,  1952,  when  the  government  bill  was  to  have  its 
third  reading  in  the  Federal  Lower  House.  After 
the  establishment  of  the  Schuman  Plan  High  Au- 
thority, the  functions  of  the  International  Author- 
ity for  the  Ruhr  (IAR)  and  of  the  agencies  of 
the  Allied  High  Commission  deriving  from  the 
Ruhr  Agreement  will  be  progressively  eliminated 
as  the  High  Authority  assumes  corresponding  or 
related  functions  under  the  Schuman  Plan  Treaty. 
Thereafter,  apart  from  the  completion  of  the  de- 
concentration  programs  in  Germany  (which  is  a 
basic  prerequisite  to  the  creation  of  a  single  market 
for  the  European  coal  and  steel  community),  the 
German  coal  and  steel  industries,  together  witb 
those  of  the  partner  nations,  will  be  subject  only 
to  the  directions  of  the  Schuman  Plan  High 
Authority. 

During  the  closing  session  of  the  Council  of 
Europe's  Committee  of  Ministers  the  voice  of  the 
Federal  Republic  was  raised  strongly  in  support 
of  genuine  European  integration.  The  Federal 
Chancellor,  in  his  dual  capacity  as  Foreign  Min- 
ister, addressed  the  Consultative  Assembly  on 
December  10.  He  stressed  not  only  the  necessity 
for  decisive  action  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a 
unified  Europe,  but  also  the  need  for  speed  in 
building  a  strong  military  and  economic  com- 
munity capable  of  resisting  successfully  the  men- 
ace of  communism.  When  the  Foreign  Ministers 
of  the  six  nations  participating  in  the  negotiations 
on  the  European  Defense  Force  (EDF)  subse- 
quently met  in  Paris,  Germany  again  took  a  posi- 
tive stand  in  favor  of  a  unified  budget  as  well  as 
other  measures  which  would  signify  the  creation 
of  a  true  European  force.  How  the  budget  of  the 
EDF  was  to  be  managed  was  not  resolved  during 
December  1951.  Nor  was  the  problem  of  the  super- 
visory organization  fully  solved.  While  France, 
Italy  and  Western  Germany  advocated  a  common 
defense  budget  and  a  federal  organization,  the 
Benelux  Countries,  motivated  largely  by  constitu- 
tional difficulties,  favored  national  budgets  and 
a  less  centralized  arrangement.  It  was  hoped, 
however,  that  satisfactory  solutions  would  be 
found  early  in  1952. 
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In  the  United  Nations,  West  German  repre- 
sentatives were  heard  for  the  first  time  when  a 
delegation  from  the  Federal  Republic  and  West 
Berlin  pleaded  for  the  necessity  of  investigating 
conditions  for  all-German  elections  in  the  four 
zones  and  Berlin.  This  demand  had  been  formu- 
lated in  September  by  the  Federal  Government 
as  one  of  the  prerequisites  to  free  and  secret  elec- 
tions which  were  themselves  prerequisites  to  Ger- 
many's reunification.  After  first  declining  to 
appear  before  the  United  Nations,  the  German 
Communist  rulers  of  the  Soviet  Zone  acting  ap- 
parently under  the  pressure  of  world  opinion  re- 
versed their  position  and  sent  a  delegation  to  the 
General  Assembly.  Their  refusal  to  acquiesce  in 
such  an  impartial  investigation  by  the  UN  was  not 
unexpected.  The  impressive  UN  vote  approving 
the  Western  proposal  to  establish  an  impartial 
investigating  commission  demonstrated  the  moral 
support  which  the  world  gives  to  the  principle 
of  German  unity  based  on  elections  which  are 
truly  free. 

That  the  German  Soviet  Zone  rulers  were  more 
than  reluctant  to  bare  the  political  conditions  of 
their  police  state  to  the  inquisitive  eye  of  an  im- 
partial observer  was  understandable;  less  so  were 
the  "reasons"  advanced  for  the  rejection  of  the 
proposed  commission.  The  East  Germans  claimed 
that  they,  together  with  the  West  Germans,  were 
quite  able  to  reach  an  understanding  under  quad- 
ripartite supervision  by  the  U.S.,  U.K.,  France  and 
U.S.S.R.,  apparently  within  the  framework  of  the 
Allied  Control  Authority.  This  position  ignored 
the  fact  that  the  four  powers  have  for  six  years 
unsuccessfully  tried  to  adjust  their  views  with  re- 
gard to  German  unification.  Moreover,  the  Com- 
munist proposal  would  mean  the  reintroduction  of 
the  Soviet  veto. 

An  investigation  under  the  auspices  of  an  inter- 
national body  of  which  all  four  powers  were  char- 
ter members  and  which  had  proved  its  effectiveness 
in  dealing  with  difficult  situations  in  the  past  would 
give  the  Communists,  if  sincere,  an  opportunity  to 
participate  in  a  positive  step  toward  unification 
based  upon  world  support. 

Communist  attempts  to  use  the  unity  question 
as  a  device,  if  not  to  prevent,  then  at  least  to  retard 
the  Federal  Republic's  integration  with  the  West, 
have  not  succeeded.  But  the  last  attempt  in  this 
regard  has  probably  not  even  yet  been  made.  The 
issue  of  unification  is  one  which  troubles  large 
numbers  of  Germans  who  have  not  the  slightest 
attraction  to  totalitarian  concepts.  There  are  few 
if  any  independent  Germans  who  would  accept 
unification  at  any  price.  There  are  many  who 
earnestly  seek  it  if  freedom  can  likewise  be  secured 
and  they  would  not  consciously  take  any  steps 
which  precluded  a  unified  Germany.  But  increas- 
ing numbers  of  thinking  Germans  on  both  sides  of 
the  Iron  Curtain  have  begun  to  realize  that,  far 
from  obstructing  unity,  full  West  German  part- 
nership in  the  free  European  community  will  prove 
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to  be  the  most  effective  way  to  achieve  peaceful 
unification  on  democratic  terms.  Indeed,  it  is  sig- 
nificant that  the  Soviet  appeals  for  unity  have  in- 
creased in  quantity  and  character  as  the  prospects 
of  European  integration  improved.  The  daily 
growing  moral,  economic  and  military  strength  of 
this  community  cannot  fail  to  continue  to  exert 
an  irresistible  force  toward  such  a  unification. 

There  was  a  continued  rise  in  the  volume  of  the 
Federal  Republic's  exports  throughout  the  last 
quarter.  The  balance  of  payments  with  other 
OEEC  countries  took  a  favorable  turn,  thus  once 
again  permitting  in  early  1952  a  partial  liberaliza- 
tion of  foreign  trade,  which  had  been  bridled 
somewhat  six  months  ago.  At  the  same  time,  the 
German  industrial  production  index  reached  the 
unprecedented  mark  of  148  percent  of  the  1936 
figure.  Since  Germany's  industrial  potential  and 
manpower  reserves  are  still  not  fully  used,  it  ap- 
pears probable  that  the  utilization  of  these  facili- 
ties for  the  benefit  of  Western  European  defense 
would  lead  to  a  further  economic  expansion. 

An  especially  welcome  development  was  the  in- 
crease in  coal  production  recorded  during  the  past 
three  months.  Efforts  of  a  German  Coal  Produc- 
tion Committee  consisting  of  government,  man- 
agement and  trade  union  representatives  consti- 
tuted in  early  October  to  further  coal  production 
had  already  resulted  in  an  increase  of  the  daily 
coal  output.  When  its  plans  are  fully  carried  out, 
it  may  be  expected  that  one  of  the  most  serious 
bottlenecks  in  European  production  will  be  eased, 
and  the  working  and  living  conditions  of  the 
miners  improved  at  the  same  time.  This  increase, 
together  with  the  lateness  of  winter  weather,  con- 
founded the  predictions  of  a  disastrous  coal  short- 
age made  by  those  who  had  been  attacking  the 
German  coal  export  quotas  with  such  vehemence 
a  few  months  ago. 

Moreover,  the  significance  of  coal  as  an  irritant 
in  Allied-German  relations  was  likewise  dimin- 
ished when  agreement  was  reached  on  November 
22  within  the  International  Authority  for  the 
Ruhr  on  a  reduction  of  the  German  coal  export 
quota,  and  on  a  retroactive  price  increase  for 
Ruhr  coal.  Simultaneously,  a  formula  was  agreed 
under  which  other  IAR  countries  could  draw  from 
increased  German  coal  production  on  a  sliding 
scale. 

A  major  step  in  the  regulation  of  the  German 
debt  question  was  taken  on  December  11.  The 
Tripartite  Commission  on  German  Debts,  during 
the  course  of  negotiations  with  the  German  dele- 
gation, announced  in  London  its  terms  for  the 
settlement  of  the  claims  arising  from  the  postwar 
economic  assistance  given  to  Germany  by  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  U.  S.,  U.  K.  and  France.  The 
Allies  stated  that  they  had  agreed  to  a  scaling 
down  of  their  claims  which  reduced  German  in- 
debtedness to  the  U.  S.  from  $3.2  billion  to  $1.2 
billion;  to  the  U.  K.  from  £201  million  to  £150 
million;  and  to  France  from  $15.7  million  to  $11.8 


million.  The  German  delegation  was  informed 
that  the  Allied  governments  are  prepared  to  make 
important  concessions,  both  with  respect  to  pri- 
ority and  to  the  total  amounts  of  their  claims  con- 
i(  ruing  postwar  assistance,  on  the  clear  under- 
standing that  these  concessions  are  conditional 
upon  the  achievement  of  a  satisfactory  and  equi- 
table settlement  of  Germany's  prewar  debts.  Fair 
arrangements  were  made  regarding  terms  of  re- 
payment, while  it  was  also  understood  that  neither 
the  Federal  Government  nor  its  nationals  would 
present  any  counter  claims  against  the  three 
powers  in  connection  with  or  incidental  to  their 
activities  in  Germany  since  the  end  of  hostilities. 

The  economic  situation  in  the  Soviet  Zone  re- 
vealed continuing  and  drastic  efforts  to  make  it 
an  integral  part  of  the  Soviet  orbit  economy.  A 
"Five  Year"  Plan  regulating  all  economic  activity 
was  designed  to  achieve  this  purpose.  Piece  work, 
overtime  work  without  overtime  pay,  "competi- 
tions" between  factories  for  an  increase  in  pro- 
duction, and  a  complete  subordination  of 
Communist-led  trade  unions  to  the  almighty  state 
were  the  outward  signs  of  the  "progress"  made  in 
the  Soviet  Zone  in  introducing  Communist  labor 
conditions. 

Notwithstanding  price  reductions  in  the  state- 
run  "HO"  stores  selling  rationed  goods  at  black 
market  prices,  the  standard  of  living  of  the  popu- 
lation was  still  low.  The  export  to  Russia  of  vast 
quantities  of  goods  from  current  East  German 
production  continued.  Despite  the  hardships  of 
the  population,  determined  efforts  were  made,  and 
with  some  success,  to  refurbish  the  outward  ap- 
pearance of  the  Soviet  Zone  and  to  make  it  to  an 
increased  measure  independent  of  Western  Ger- 
many. Public  building  in  East  Berlin  increased 
to  the  accompaniment  of  much  propagandistic 
fanfare  and  extensive  rubble  clearance  appeared 
to  be  going  on  in  the  more  conspicuous  sectors  of 
the  city.  Undoubtedly  the  striking  contrast  be- 
tween the  Allied  and  Soviet  Sectors  of  the  city 
was  becoming  hard  to  bear,  for  after  a  long  period 
of  dismal  inactivity,  a  determined  effort  appears 
now  under  way  to  propagandize  the  East  Sector 
by  erecting  a  number  of  undistinguished  mono- 
lithic public  buildings,  tribunes,  parade  areas  and 
similar  adornments  to  counter  the  more  natural 
and  active  development  of  life  in  the  West  Sectors 
of  the  city.  Certain  housing  projects  are  also 
planned.  The  attraction  of  Western  Germany 
and  of  the  Western  Sectors  of  Berlin  manifests 
itself  in  the  uninterrupted  flow  of  East  Germans 
to  the  West,  but  all  this  stresses  the  need  for 
housing  in  the  West. 

While  gains  could  be  recorded  during  the  past 
three  months  in  the  economic  rehabilitation  of 
Berlin,  Soviet  harassment  of  outgoing  trade  from 
the  three  Western  Sectors  of  that  city  continued. 
Ignoring  the  understandings  laid  down  by  the 
West  German  representatives  at  the  time  of  the 
signing  of  the  Interzonal  Trade  Agreement  on 
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September  20,  the  Communists  continued  to  in- 
terfere with  the  free  movement  of  goods  in  certain 
important  categories.  In  consequence,  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  had  virtually  stopped  trade  with  the 
East  Zone.  The  Soviet  Zone  authorities  could 
readily  create  conditions  which  would  permit  the 
resumption  of  interzonal  trade  on  a  normal  scale, 
but  they  have  been  slow  to  do  so. 

On  the  surface,  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  some- 
what noisy  activities  heretofore  characteristic  of 
the  neo-Nazi  Socialist  Eeich  Party.  Perhaps  this 
could  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's move  to  have  that  party  declared  unconsti- 
tutional by  the  newly  established  Constitutional 
Court.  It  appeared  that  the  leaders  were  concen- 
trating their  efforts  on  internal  and  covert  activi- 
ties, at  least  pending  the  outcome  of  the  Federal 
Government's  action  before  the  Court  to  have  the 
party  outlawed.  At  the  Government's  request  the 
Court  will  also  test  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Communist  Party. 

Political  statements  of  certain  former  generals 
at  the  head  of  the  veterans'  associations  gave  rise 
to  considerable  excitement.  But  with  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  provisional  head  of  the  top  veterans' 
organization,  brought  about  by  public  pressure  be- 
cause of  his  derogatory  remarks  regarding  the  par- 
ticipants in  the  July  20,  1944  plot  against  Hitler, 
the  way  seemed  clear  for  the  election  of  officers 
who  would  better  represent  the  rank  and  file  of 
former  German  soldiers.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
such  leaders  will  limit  their  activities  to  the  legiti- 
mate business  of  looking  after  the  welfare  of  their 
members. 

In  its  first  decision,  the  Federal  Constitutional 
Court  on  October  23  upheld  the  Federal  Law  on 
the  political  reorganization  of  Southwest  Ger- 
many, and  ordered  a  plebiscite  to  be  held  in  the 
states  of  Wuerttemberg-Baden  (U.S.  Zone), 
Wuerttemberg-Hohenzollern  and  Baden  (both  in 
the  French  Zone).  When  held  on  December  9, 
the  plebiscite  resulted  in  a  70  percent  majority  in 
favor  of  combining  the  three  areas  into  one  south- 
west state,  thus  creating  the  third  largest  state  in 
Western  Germany.  Although  some  resistance  to 
the  merger  was  still  alive  in  Baden,  it  was  expected 
that  by  the  spring  of  1952  this  new  and  strong  state 
would  be  a  reality. 

On  Jan.  31, 1952,  the  International  Refugee  Or- 
ganization (IRO)  will  have  terminated  its  pro- 
gram in  Germany.  It  could  look  with  pride  on  its 
successful  activities  involving  the  migration  of 
several  hundred  thousand  displaced  persons  to 
other  countries  where  they  found  permanent  new 
homes.  Organized  as  a  successor  to  UNRRA,  the 
IRO  has  played  an  important  role  in  alleviating 
the  plight  of  millions  of  DPs  brought  to  Germany 
as  slave  labor  during  the  war.  There  still  re- 
mained a  "hard  core"  of  several  tens  of  thousands 
of  DPs  who,  for  various  reasons,  could  not  be  re- 
settled outside  Germany.  A  tolerable  existence  for 
the  displaced  persons  who  will  continue  to  be  sup- 


ported by  the  German  economy  will  be  guaranteed 
by  the  continued  efforts  of  welfare  organizations 
and  by  humane  West  German  legislation. 

The  Office  of  the  U.S.  High  Commissioner  in 
Germany  moved  in  November  to  a  new  location 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Bonn,  the  seat  of 
the  Federal  Government.  This  move,  involving 
great  administrative  effort  and  extensive  building, 
was  successfully  completed  without  undue  inter- 
ruption in  the  functioning  of  the  individual  offices. 
This  move  was  symbolic  of  the  growing  impor- 
tance of  Bonn  as  a  capital  and  of  the  approaching 
change  in  status  of  the  U.S.  representation  in  Ger- 
many from  that  of  the  Office  of  the  U.S.  High 
Commissioner  for  Germany  to  a  regular  Embassy. 
The  offices  and  apartments  relinquished  in  the 
Frankfurt  area  are  being  utilized  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  their 
dependents. 

Notwithstanding  inevitable  setbacks  and  irrita- 
tions, the  progress  of  the  Federal  Republic  in  1951 
was  impressive.  West  Germany  had  not  yet  taken 
the  final  step  which  would  remove  the  last  vestiges 
of  the  Occupation  regime.  But  its  industrious 
people  under  a  democratic  government  seemed 
about  to  eliminate  the  last  political  and  economic 
barriers  and  to  attain  again  an  honorable  position 
of  economic  independence  and  political  impor- 
tance alongside  the  other  nations  of  the  free  world. 
The  year  1952  would  very  likely  see  the  emergence 
of  a  new  Europe  where,  instead  of  a  multitude  of 
competing  nations,  a  strongly  knit  community 
would  be  formed,  and  where  the  people  could 
raise  their  eyes  to  higher  horizons  of  freedom  and 
well  being. 

Bonn/Mehlem 
Germany 
December  SI,  1951 


Further  Efforts  Toward 
Conclusion  of  Austrian  Treaty 

[Released   to   the  press   simultaneously   at   Washington, 
London,  and  Paris  February  28] 

The  Governments  of  France,  the  United  King- 
dom, and  the  United  States  of  America  are  seri- 
ously concerned  that  arrangements  which  had  been 
made  for  discussion  by  the  deputies  for  the  Aus- 
trian treaty  to  take  place  on  the  21st  of  January 
for  the  purpose  of  concluding  the  treaty,  were 
frustrated  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  Soviet 
deputy  to  attend. 

The  three  Governments  recall  that  Austria,  the 
first  country  to  be  occupied  by  Hitler,  was  promised 
her  freedom  and  independence  in  a  declaration 
made  in  Moscow  in  the  name  of  the  Governments 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
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lies  in  1943.  France  associated  herself  with  this 
declaration  on  the  16th  of  November  1943.  The 
Governments  then  announced  their  determination 
that  Austria  should  be  liberated  from  German 
domination  and  reestablished  as  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent country.  Yet  8  years  afterwards  and  de- 
spite 258  meetings  of  the  deputies  to  conclude  the 
treaty,  Austria  has  not  yet  regained  her  full  inde- 
pendence. Pier  laws  are  submitted  to  a  foreign 
body  before  being  passed,  her  communications  are 
controlled  and  censored,  and,  above  all,  her  terri- 
tory is  divided  into  zones  occupied  by  foreign 
troops  with  all  the  economic  and  moral  hardship 
on  the  Austrian  people  that  this  implies. 


The  Austrians  ardently  desire  to  see  terminated 
a  state  of  affairs  which  should  rightly  have  ended 
long  ago.  The  three  Governments  fully  share  this 
aspiration  and  consider  that  renewed  efforts  should 
be  made  to  solve  a  problem  with  which  the  world 
ought  no  longer  to  be  confronted.  They  are,  there- 
fore, urgently  examining  new  proposals  so  that 
the  Four  Powers  may  be  enabled  to  fulfill  their 
pledge  made  in  the  Moscow  Declaration  to  restore 
to  Austria  her  full  freedom  and  independence. 

Note  :  In  releasing  the  above  statement  at  Washington, 
the  Department  of  State  emphasized  that  no  consideration 
is  being  given  to  the  conclusion  of  a  separate  treaty  for 
Austria  without  Soviet  participation. 


Yugoslavia:  Four  Years'  Resistance  to  Soviet  Aggression 


by  George  V.  Allen 
Ambassador  to  Yugoslavia1 


It  will  be  4  years  in  June  since  a  sudden  peal  of 
thunder  cracked  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  The 
Communist  regime  of  Marshal  Tito  in  Yugoslavia 
had  broken  with  Soviet  Russia.  It  was  as  impor- 
tant, in  the  political  field,  as  the  explosion  of  an 
atomic  bomb. 

Everyone  asked :  What  does  it  mean  ?  Is  it 
real?  Will  the  break  last?  Will  Tito  get  by 
with  it? 

These  questions  are  still  being  asked  today. 

Fortunately,  we've  been  able  to  observe  and 
study  at  close  range  the  effects  of  this  political 
explosion. 

Since  June  1948,  the  break  between  Yugoslavia 
and  Russia  has  continually  widened  and  deepened. 
At  the  same  time,  relations  between  Yugoslavia 
and  the  West  have  slowly  but  steadily  improved. 
Today,  the  Yugoslav  Army  and  people,  stoutly 
resisting  Soviet  threats  and  pressures,  stand  as  a 
bulwark  of  strength  against  aggression  and  thus 
buttress  the  whole  European  defense  system. 

Yugoslavia's  ability  to  resist  is  important  to 
the  preservation  of  peace  and  security  in  the  whole 
North  Atlantic  area,  and  thus  far  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

Let's  take  a  look  at  Yugoslavia's  position  in 
Europe.  Yugoslavia  is  about  the  size  in  area  of 
the  State  of  Oregon.  She  has  a  population  of 
approximately  I614  million  people. 

1  Address  made  on  "Battle  Report"  over  NBC  televi- 
sion network  on  Feb.  24  and  released  to  the  press  on  the 
same  date. 


A  close  look  at  the  picture  will  show  you  that 
Yugoslavia  is  hemmed  in  by  the  Iron  Curtain 
countries  of  Hungary,  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  and 
Albania.  At  the  same  time  Yugoslavia  is  a  shield 
for  Italy  and  Greece.  She  also  has  a  vital  stra- 
tegic position  on  the  Adriatic  Sea. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  she  protects  the 
southern  flank  of  a  defense  system  that  runs  from 
the  North  Sea  down  through  the  Netherlands,  Bel- 
gium, Luxembourg,  France,  Western  Germany, 
Australia,  Italy,  Greece,  and  Turkey. 

Western  Military  and  Economic  Aid 

Although  Yugoslavia  is  not  a  member  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  (Nato),  the 
United  States  and  other  Nato  nations  are  coop- 
erating in  giving  her  military  assistance.  Eco- 
nomic aid  is  now  being  extended  under  an 
agreement  reached  with  Britain  and  France  last 
June.  Since  then,  the  three  nations  have  granted 
Yugoslavia  75  million  dollars,  of  which  the  United 
States  contributed  about  50  million.  This  week,  in 
Washington,  representatives  of  the  three  nations 
are  meeting  again  to  review  the  situation  and  con- 
sider the  question  of  further  economic  assistance. 
This  assistance  has  been  largely  in  the  form  of 
urgently  needed  raw  materials  purchased  both  in 
this  country  and  elsewhere. 

But  has  Yugoslavia  been  doing  anything  to  help 
herself  ?  She  has,  against  great  odds.  The  break 
with  Soviet  Russia  in  1948  necessitated  a  complete 
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turn-around  in  Yugoslavia's  trade.  A  blockade 
by  Russia  and  the  satellite  countries  suddenly  cut 
off  all  sources  of  supply,  including  such  vital  com- 
modities as  gasoline  and  coke.  Here  is  one  coun- 
try where  we  don't  have  to  worry  about  the 
problem  of  East- West  trade.  Moreover,  in  1950 
the  country  experienced  a  terrible  drought,  which 
drastically  reduced  the  grain  crop,  wiped  out 
agricultural  exports,  and  threatened  famine. 

This  critical  situation  was  saved  principally  by 
the  prompt  shipment  of  food  from  the  United 
States.  In  spite  of  tremendous  difficulties,  Yugo- 
slavia today  is  making  as  great  an  effort  as  any 
country  in  Europe  to  provide  for  its  own  defense. 


ures  undertaken  by  the  Government  of  Yugoslavia 
suppressing  or  destroying  religious,  political,  or 
economic  liberty." 

Our  policy  in  Yugoslavia  is,  and  should  con- 
tinue to  be,  thoroughly  realistic.  Certainly  the 
Yugoslavs  are  proceeding  on  that  basis — and 
would  be  foolish  not  to.  When  we  each  know 
clearly  where  we  stand,  there  is  no  reason  for 
concern  about  Yugoslav-American  relations. 
They  are  progressing  well. 


Will  To  Resist  Aggression 

How  would  Yugoslavia  hold  up  as  an  ally  in 
the  event  of  a  war?  Since  her  separation  from 
the  Soviet  bloc,  Yugoslavia  has  been  subjected  to 
continued  and  increasing  pressure  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Iron  Curtain  countries.  Yet, 
through  it  all,  the  Yugoslavs  have  held  firm.  They 
have  a  tough  army ;  one  that's  had  much  experi- 
ence in  fighting  to  defend  its  homeland.  Its  mere 
existence  now  serves  the  cause  of  peace.  In  my 
opinion,  and  in  the  opinion  of  most  foreign  ob- 
servers in  Belgrade,  including  diplomats  and  jour- 
nalists, the  Yugoslav  Army  would  fight  well, 
consistently,  and  effectively  against  any  effort  to 
subjugate  the  country.  I  may  add  that  this  also 
seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  Joseph  Stalin. 

Can  we  be  sure  that  Tito  is  first  a  Yugoslav 
rather  than  first  a  Communist?  There  is  no  ques- 
tion in  my  mind  that  Tito  has  chosen  his  course. 
National  independence  for  Yugoslavia  is  his  first 
and  foremost  aim. 

Internationally,  Tito  is  adhering  to  the  U.N. 
concept  of  collective  security  in  Europe.  In  U.N. 
sessions,  Yugoslav  delegates  have  taken  a  strong 
line  in  denouncing  Soviet  imperialism  and  aggres- 
sion. On  the  domestic  side,  the  Yugoslav  Gov- 
ernment has  demonstrated  a  broader  approach  to 
its  problems.  Tito  has  widened  public  discussion ; 
he  has — for  the  moment  at  least — slowed  down 
collectivization  of  farms.  In  the  economic  field  the 
Yugoslav  Government  has  modified  the  central- 
ized control  and  the  imitation  of  Soviet  practices 
which  marked  its  previous  policies,  and  has  taken 
more  account  of  economic  realities. 

I  don't  want  to  overemphasize  these  changes. 
Tito  remains  a  Communist.  He  has  not  left  the 
world  in  any  doubt  on  this  score. 

Moreover,  United  States  recognition  of  the  pres- 
ent Government  of  Yugoslavia  and  our  grants  of 
economic  and  military  assistance  do  not  reflect 
approval  by  our  Government  of  the  internal  poli- 
cies of  the  Yugoslav  regime.  We  have  not  left 
the  world,  or  Tito,  in  any  doubt  on  this  score. 
In  a  note  handed  to  the  Yugoslav  Government,  we 
stated  specifically  that  our  assistance  "should  not 
be  interpreted  as  implying  endorsement  of  meas- 


Agreement  With  Israel 
For  Economic  Assistance 

[Released  to  the  press  February  27] 

An  agreement  providing  for  economic  assistance 
has  been  concluded  by  an  exchange  of  notes  be- 
tween the  Governments  of  Israel  and  the  United 
States,  the  Department  of  State  announced  on 
February  27.  The  exchange  took  place  at  Tel 
Aviv  on  that  date  between  U.S.  Ambassador  Mon- 
nett  B.  Davis  and  Foreign  Minister  Moshe  Sharett 
of  Israel. 

An  interim  agreement  completed  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  on  December  7,  1951,  between  James 
E.  Webb,  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  and  Abba 
Eban,  Ambassador  of  Israel,  has  already  made 
available  $25,730,000  of  the  $50,000,000  appropri- 
ated by  Congress  under  section  205  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  195 1.1 

The  agreement  makes  available  during  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  the  remainder  of  the  $50,000,000 
for  specific  relief  and  resettlement  projects  for 
refugees  coming  into  Israel.  The  program  is 
being  administered  by  the  Technical  Cooperation 
Administration  of  the  Department  of  State. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement  the  Govern- 
ment of  Israel  is  to  earmark  an  equal  amount  of 
its  own  currency  to  be  used  for  these  projects. 
Both  U.S.  dollars  and  Israeli  currency  will  be 
expended  under  the  general  direction  of  the  U.S. 
Director  for  Technical  Cooperation  in  Israel, 
Bruce  McDaniel,  and  Ehud  Avriel,  of  the  office  of 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Israel. 

Letters  of  Credence 

New  Zealand 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  New  Zea- 
land, Leslie  Knox  Munro,  presented  his  creden- 
tials to  the  President  on  February  26,  1952.  For 
text  of  the  Ambassador's  remarks  and  the  Presi- 
dent's reply,  see  Department  of  State  press  release 
147  of  February  26. 

1  Bulletin  of  Dec.  24,  1951,  p.  1015. 
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U.S.,  Japan  Sign  Administrative  Agreement 


The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Febru- 
ary 28  that  the  United  States  and  Japan  had 
signed  at  Tokyo  on  that  date  an  Administrative 
Agreement  in  implementation  of  the  Security 
Treaty  between  Japan  and  the  United  States.1 
The  Security  Treaty  was  signed  on  September  8, 
1951,  at  San  Francisco  in  order  to  provide  an  un- 
armed and  defenseless  Japan  with  the  necessary 
protection  against  the  menace  of  Communist  ag- 
gression by  maintaining  United  States  Armed 
Forces  in  and  about  Japan.  This  treaty  was  vol- 
untarily agreed  to  by  Japan  in  the  exercise  of  its 
inherent  sovereign  right  of  individual  and  collec- 
tive self-defense  recognized  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
With  Japan  as  well  as  in  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations. 

The  Agreement  conforms  in  general  to  the  agree- 
ments which  have  been  concluded  with  sovereign 
countries  throughout  the  world  where  United 
States  forces  are  maintained.  Concluded  on  a 
basis  of  sovereign  equality  and  trust  by  direct  ne- 
gotiation between  the  two  countries,  the  Agreement 
is  satisfactory  to  both  the  United  States  and 
Japanese  Governments  and  will  strengthen  the 
close  bonds  of  mutual  interest  and  regard  between 
their  two  peoples. 

The  present  Administrative  Agreement,  which 
is  an  executive  agreement,  makes  the  practical  ad- 
ministrative arrangements  for  the  disposition  of 
the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  called  for 
by  the  Security  Treaty.  This' Agreement  is  within 
the  framework  and  purposes  of  the  Security 
Treaty  and  deals  only  with  the  use  of  facilities  and 
areas,  the  sharing  of  costs,  the  jurisdiction  over 
persons,  certain  privileges  and  exemptions,  and 
the  method  of  continuous  mutual  consultation, 
which  are  necessary  and  appropriate  for  the 
United  States  Armed  Forces  to  carry  out  effec- 
tively their  security  mission.  The  Agreement 
does  not  deal  with  the  problem  of  possible  future 
increases  of  Japan's  own  defensive  capacity  nor 
does  it  include  any  commitments  by  the  United 
States  or  Japan  with  respect  to  the  action  to  be 
taken  in  an  emergency  except  that  the  two  Gov- 
ernments will  consult.  So  far  as  concerns  the  use 
of  facilities  and  areas  in  Japan  in  support  of  the 
United  Nations'  security  action  in  Korea,  the  Jap- 
anese Government  in  an  exchange  of  notes  on  Sep- 
tember 8,  1951,  affirmed  its  willingness  to  "permit 

1  Bulletin  of  Sept.  17,  1951,  p.  464. 
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and  facilitate  the  support  in  and  about  Japan"  oJ 
forces  engaged  in  such  United  Nations'  actions. 

By  implementing  the  Security  Treaty  betweer 
the  United  States  and  Japan  an  important  ster 
has  been  taken  in  the  defense  of  peace  and  se 
curity  in  the  Pacific  area  and  in  the  steady  progress 
of  democratic  nations  toward  a  system  of  collec- 
tive security  for  peace  and  freedom  which  ha; 
been  developing  within  the  framework  of  th< 
United  Nations  Charter. 


TEXT  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE  AGREEMENT 

Preamble 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America  and  Japan  oi 
September  8,  1951,  signed  a  Security  Treaty  which  con 
tains  provisions  for  the  disposition  of  United  States  land 
air  and  sea  forces  in  and  about  Japan ; 

And  whereas  Article  III  of  that  Treaty  states  that  th 
conditions  which  shall  govern  the  disposition  of  th 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States  in  and  about  Japai 
shall  be  determined  by  administrative  agreements  betweej 
the  two  Governments ; 

And  whereas  the  United  States  of  America  and  Japa: 
are  desirous  of  concluding  practical  administrativ 
arrangements  which  will  give  effect  to  their  respectiv 
obligations  under  the  Security  Treaty  and  will  strengthe 
the  close  bonds  of  mutual  interest  and  regard  betwee: 
their  two  peoples ; 

Therefore,  the  Governments  of  the  United  States  o 
America  and  of  Japan  have  entered  into  this  Agreement  i 
terms  as  set  forth  below : 

Article  I 

In  this  Agreement  the  expression — ■ 

(a)  "members  of  the  United  States  Armed  Forces 
means  the  personnel  on  active  duty  belonging  to  the  lane 
sea  or  air  armed  services  of  the  United  States  of  Americ 
when  in  the  territory  of  Japan. 

(b)  "civilian  component"  means  the  civilian  persor 
of  United  States  nationality  who  are  in  the  employ  o 
serving  with,  or  accompanying  the  United  States  arme 
forces  in  Japan,  but  excludes  persons  who  are  ordinaril1 
resident  in  Japan  or  who  are  mentioned  in  paragraph 
of  Article  XIV.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Agreement  onl; 
dual  nationals,  United  States  and  Japanese,  who  ai 
brought  to  Japan  by  the  United  States  shall  be  considere 
as  United  States  nationals. 

(c)  "dependents"  means 

(1)  Spouse,  and  children  under  21; 

(2)  Parents,  and  children  over  21,  if  dependent  fd 
over  half  their  support  upon  a  member  of  the  Unite 
States  armed  forces  or  civilian  component. 
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Article  II 

1.  Japan  agrees  to  grant  to  the  United  States  the  use 
f  the  facilities  and  areas  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
oses  stated  in  Article  I  of  the  Security  Treaty.  Agree- 
lents  as  to  specific  facilities  and  areas,  not  already 
eached  by  the  two  Governments  by  the  effective  date  of 
bis  Agreement,  shall  be  concluded  by  the  two  Govern- 
lents  through  the  Joint  Committee  provided  for  in  Article 
[XVI  of  this  Agreement.  "Facilities  and  areas"  include 
xisting  furnishings,  equipment  and  fixtures  necessary  to 
he  operation  of  such  facilities  and  areas. 

2.  At  the  request  of  either  party,  the  United  States  and 
apan  shall  review  such  arrangements  and  may  agree 
hat  such  facilities  and  areas  shall  be  returned  to  Japan 
r  that  additional  facilities  and  areas  may  be  provided. 

3.  The  facilities  and  areas  used  by  the  United  States 
rmed  forces  shall  be  returned  to  Japan  whenever  they 
re  no  longer  needed  for  purposes  of  this  Agreement,  and 
he  United  States  agrees  to  keep  the  needs  for  facilities 
nd  areas  under  continual  observation  with  a  view  toward 
uch  return. 

4.  (a)  When  facilities  and  areas  such  as  target  ranges 
nd  maneuver  grounds  are  temporarily  not  being  used 
y  the  United  States  armed  forces,  interim  use  may  be 
lade  by  Japanese  authorities  and  nationals  provided  that 
t  is  agreed  that  such  use  would  not  be  harmful  to  the 
urposes  for  which  the  facilities  and  areas  are  normally 
sed  by  the  United  States  armed  forces. 

(b)  With  respect  to  such  facilities  and  areas  as  target 
anges  and  maneuver  grounds  which  are  to  be  used  by 
Inited  States  armed  forces  for  limited  periods  of  time, 
he  Joint  Committee  shall  specify  in  the  agreements  con- 
erning  such  facilities  and  areas  the  extent  to  which  the 
irovisions  of  this  Agreement  shall  apply. 

Article  III 

1.  The  United  States  shall  have  the  rights,  power  and 
LUthority  within  the  facilities  and  areas  which  are 
lecessary  or  appropriate  for  their  establishment,  use, 
peration,  defense  or  control.  The  United  States  shall 
ilso  have  such  rights,  power  and  authority  over  land,  ter- 
itorial  waters  and  airspace  adjacent  to,  or  in  the  vicini- 
ies  of  such  facilities  and  areas,  as  are  necessary  to 
irovide  access  to  such  facilities  and  areas  for  their  sup- 
tort,  defense  and  control.  In  the  exercise  outside  the 
acilities  and  areas  of  the  rights,  power  and  authority 
janted  in  this  Article,  there  should  be,  as  the  occasion 
equires,  consultation  between  the  two  Governments 
hrough  the  Joint  Committee. 

2.  The  United  States  agrees  that  the  above-mentioned 
ights,  power  and  authority  will  not  be  exercised  in  such 
i  manner  as  to  interfere  unnecessarily  with  navigation, 
iviation,  communication,  or  land  travel  to  or  from  or 
pithin  the  territories  of  Japan.  All  questions  relating  to 
requencies,  power  and  like  matters  used  by  apparatus 
mployed  by  the  United  States  designed  to  emit  electric 
adiation  shall  be  settled  by  mutual  arrangement.  As  a 
emporary  measure  the  United  States  armed  forces  shall 
le  entitled  to  use,  without  radiation  interference  from 
Japanese  sources,  electronic  devices  of  such  power,  design, 
ype  of  emission,  and  frequencies  as  are  reserved  for  such 
brces  at  the  time  this  Agreement  becomes  effective. 

3.  Operations  in  the  facilities  and  areas  in  use  by  the 
Jnited  States  armed  forces  shall  be  carried  on  with  due 
egard  for  the  public  safety. 

Article  IV 

1.  The  United  States  is  not  obliged,  when  it  returns 
'acilities  and  areas  to  Japan  on  the  expiration  of  this 
Agreement  or  at  an  earlier  date,  to  restore  the  facilities 
tnd  areas  to  the  condition  in  which  they  were  at  the  time 
hey  became  available  to  the  United  States  armed  forces, 
>r  to  compensate  Japan  in  lieu  of  such  restoration. 

2.  Japan  is  not  obliged  to  make  any  compensation  to  the 
Jnited  States  for  any  improvements  made  in  the  facilities 
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and  areas  or  for  the  buildings  or  structures  left  thereon 
on  the  expiration  of  this  Agreement  or  the  earlier  return 
of  the  facilities  and  areas. 

3.  The  foregoing  provisions  shall  not  apply  to  any  con- 
struction which  the  United  States  may  undertake  under 
special  arrangements  with  Japan. 

Article  V 

1.  United  States  and  foreign  vessels  and  aircraft  oper- 
ated by,  for,  or  under  the  control  of  the  United  States  for 
official  purposes  shall  be  accorded  access  to  any  port  or 
airport  of  Japan  free  from  toll  or  landing  charges.  When 
cargo  or  passengers  not  accorded  the  exemptions  of  this 
Agreement  are  carried  on  such  vessels  and  aircraft,  noti- 
fication shall  be  given  to  the  appropriate  Japanese  au- 
thorities, and  such  cargo  or  passengers  shall  be  entered 
according  to  the  laws  and  regulations  of  Japan. 

2.  The  vessels  and  aircraft  mentioned  in  paragraph  1, 
United  States  Government-owned  vehicles  including  armor, 
and  members  of  the  United  States  armed  forces,  the 
civilian  component  and  their  dependents  shall  be  accorded 
access  to  and  movement  between  facilities  and  areas  in  use 
by  the  United  States  armed  forces  and  between  such 
facilities  and  areas  and  the  ports  of  Japan. 

3.  When  the  vessels  mentioned  in  paragraph  1  enter 
Japanese  ports,  appropriate  notification  shall,  under  nor- 
mal conditions,  be  made  to  the  proper  Japanese  authorities. 
Such  vessels  shall  have  freedom  from  compulsory  pilotage, 
but  if  a  pilot  is  taken  pilotage  shall  be  paid  for  at  appro- 
priate rates. 

Article  VI 

1.  All  civil  and  military  air  traffic  control  and  communi- 
cations systems  shall  be  developed  in  close  coordination 
and  shall  be  integrated  to  the  extent  necessary  for  fulfill- 
ment of  collective  security  interests.  Procedures,  and 
any  subsequent  changes  thereto,  necessary  to  effect  this 
coordination  and  integration  will  be  established  by  mutual 
arrangement. 

2.  Lights  and  other  aids  to  navigation  of  vessels  and 
aircraft  placed  or  established  in  the  facilities  and  areas 
in  use  by  United  States  armed  forces  and  in  territorial 
waters  adjacent  thereto  or  in  the  vicinity  thereof  shall 
conform  to  the  system  in  use  in  Japan.  The  United  States 
and  Japanese  authorities  which  have  established  such 
navigation  aids  shall  notify  each  other  of  their  positions 
and  characteristics  and  shall  give  advance  notification 
before  making  any  changes  in  them  or  establishing  addi- 
tional navigation  aids. 

Article  VII 

The  United  States  armed  forces  shall  have  the  right 
to  use  all  public  utilities  and  services  belonging  to,  or 
controlled  or  regulated  by  the  Government  of  Japan,  and 
to  enjoy  priorities  in  such  use,  under  conditions  no  less 
favorable  than  those  that  may  be  applicable  from  time  to 
time  to  the  ministries  and  agencies  of  the  Government 
of  Japan. 

Article  VIII 

The  Japanese  Government  undertakes  to  furnish  the 
United  States  armed  forces  with  the  following  meteoro- 
logical services  under  present  procedures,  subject  to  such 
modifications  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  agreed  between 
the  two  Governments  or  as  may  result  from  Japan's  be- 
coming a  member  of  the  International  Civil  Aviation 
Organization  or  the  World  Meteorological  Organization : 

(a)  Meteorological  observations  from  land  and  ocean 
areas  including  observations  from  weather  ships  assigned 
to  positions  known  as  "X"  and  "T". 

(b)  Climatological  information  including  periodic  sum- 
maries and  the  historical  data  of  the  Central  Meteorologi- 
cal Observatory. 

(c)  Telecommunications  service  to  disseminate  meteoro- 
logical information  required  for  the  safe  and  regular 
operation  of  aircraft. 
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(d)  Seisrnographic  data  including  forecasts  of  the  esti- 
mated size  of  tidal  waves  resulting  from  earthquakes  and 
areas  that  might  he  affected  therehy. 

Article  IX 

1.  The  United  States  shall  have  the  right  to  bring  into 
Japan  for  purposes  of  this  Agreement  persons  who  are 
members  of  the  United  States  armed  forces,  the  civilian 
component,  and  their  dependents. 

2.  Members  of  the  United  States  armed  forces  shall 
be  exempt  from  Japanese  passport  and  visa  laws  and 
regulations.  Members  of  the  United  States  armed  forces, 
the  civilian  component,  and  their  dependents  shall  be 
exempt  from  Japanese  laws  and  regulations  on  the  regis- 
tration and  control  of  aliens,  but  shall  not  be  considered 
as  acquiring  any  right  to  permanent  residence  or  domicile 
in  the  territories  of  .Japan. 

3.  Upon  entry  into  or  departure  from  Japan  members 
of  the  United  States  armed  forces  shall  be  in  possession 
of  the  following  documents:  (a)  personal  identity  card 
showing  name,  date  of  birth,  rank  and  number,  service, 
and  photograph;  and  (b)  individual  or  collective  travel 
order  certifying  to  the  status  of  the  individual  or  group 
as  a  member  or  members  of  the  United  States  armed 
forces  and  to  the  travel  ordered.  For  purposes  of  their 
identification  while  in  Japan,  members  of  the  United 
States  armed  forces  shall  be  in  possession  of  the  fore- 
going personal  identity  card. 

4.  Members  of  the  civilian  component,  their  dependents, 
and  the  dependents  of  members  of  the  United  States 
armed  forces  shall  be  in  possession  of  appropriate  docu- 
mentation issued  by  the  United  States  authorities  so  that 
their  status  may  be  verified  by  Japanese  authorities  upon 
their  entry  into  or  departure  from  Japan,  or  while  in 
Japan. 

5.  If  the  status  of  any  person  brought  into  Japan  under 
paragraph  1  of  this  Article  is  altered  so  that  he  would 
no  longer  be  entitled  to  such  admission,  the  United  States 
authorities  shall  notify  the  Japanese  authorities  and  shall, 
if  such  person  be  required  by  the  Japanese  authorities 
to  leave  Japan,  assure  that  transportation  from  Japan 
will  be  provided  within  a  reasonable  time  at  no  cost  to 
the  Japanese  Government. 

Article  X 

1.  Japan  shall  accept  as  valid  without  a  driving  test 
or  fee  the  driving  permit  or  license  or  military  driving 
permit  issued  by  the  United  States  to  a  member  of  the 
United  States  armed  forces,  the  civilian  component  and 
their  dependents. 

2.  Official  vehicles  of  the  United  States  armed  forces 
and  the  civilian  component  shall  carry  distinctive  num- 
bered plates  or  individual  markings  which  will  readily 
identify  them. 

3.  Privately  owned  vehicles  of  members  of  the  United 
States  armed  forces,  the  civilian  component  and  their 
dependents  shall  carry  Japanese  number  plates  to  be 
acquired  under  the  same  condition  as  those  applicable 
to  Japanese  nationals. 

Article  XI 

1.  Save  as  provided  in  this  Agreement,  members  of 
the  United  States  armed  forces,  the  civilian  component, 
and  their  dependents  shall  be  subject  to  the  laws  and 
regulations  administered  by  the  customs  authorities  of 
Japan. 

2.  All  materials,  supplies  and  equipment  imported  by 
the  United  States  armed  forces,  the  authorized  procure- 
ment agencies  of  the  United  States  armed  forces,  or  by 
the  organizations  provided  for  in  Article  XV,  for  the 
official  use  of  the  United  States  armed  forces  or  for 
the  use  of  the  members  of  the  United  States  armed  forces, 
the  civilian  component,  and  their  dependents,  and  ma- 
terials, supplies  and  equipment  which  are  to  be  used 
exclusively  by  the  United  States  armed  forces  or  are 
ultimately  to  be  incorporated  into  articles  or  facilities 


used  by  such  forces,  shall  be  permitted  entry  into  Japan; 
such  entry  shall  be  free  from  customs  duties  and  other 
such  charges.  Appropriate  certification  shall  be  made 
that  such  materials,  supplies  and  equipment  are  being 
imported  by  the  United  States  armed  forces,  the  au- 
thorized procurement  agencies  of  the  United  States  armed 
forces,  or  by  the  organizations  provided  for  in  Article 
XV,  or,  in  the  case  of  materials,  supplies  and  equipment 
to  be  used  exclusively  by  the  United  States  armed  forces 
or  ultimately  to  be  incorporated  into  articles  or  facilities 
used  by  such  forces,  that  delivery  thereof  is  to  be  taker 
by  the  United  States  armed  forces  for  the  purposes 
specified  above. 

3.  Property  consigned  to  and  for  the  personal  use 
of  members  of  the  United  States  armed  forces,  the  civil- 
ian component,  and  their  dependents,  shall  be  subject 
to  customs  duties  and  other  such  charges,  except  thai 
no  duties  or  charges  shall  be  paid  with  respect  to: 

(a)  Furniture  and  household  goods  for  their  private  use 
imported  by  the  members  of  the  United  States  armec 
forces  or  civilian  component  when  they  first  arrive  t< 
serve  in  Japan  or  by  their  dependents  when  they  firs' 
arrive  for  reunion  with  members  of  such  forces  or  civiliar 
component,  and  personal  effects  for  private  use  brought 
by  the  said  persons  upon  entrance. 

(b)  Vehicles  and  parts  imported  by  members  of  th< 
United  States  armed  forces  or  civilian  component  foi 
the  private  use  of  themselves  or  their  dependents. 

(c)  Reasonable  quantities  of  clothing  and  housebote 
goods  of  a  type  which  would  ordinarily  be  purchased  ir 
the  United  States  for  everyday  for  the  private  use  o 
members  of  the  United  States  armed  forces,  civiliai 
component,  and  their  dependents,  which  are  mailed  intc 
Japan  through  United  States  military  post  offices. 

4.  The  exemptions  granted  in  paragraphs  2  and  3  shal 
apply  only  to  cases  of  importation  of  goods  and  shall  no 
be  interpreted  as  refunding  customs  duties  and  domestic 
excises  collected  by  the  customs  authorities  at  the  timi 
of  entry  in  cases  of  purchases  of  goods  on  which  sucl 
duties  and  excises  have  already  been  collected. 

5.  Customs  examination  shall  not  be  made  in  the  fol 
lowing  cases : 

(a)  Units  and  members  of  the  United  States  armec 
forces  under  orders  entering  or  leaving  Japan ; 

(b)  Official  documents  under  official  seal; 

(c)  Mail  in  United  States  military  postal  channels  am 
military  cargo  shipped  on  a  United  States  Governmen 
bill  of  lading. 

6.  Except  as  such  disposal  may  be  authorized  by  tb 
Japanese  and  United  States  authorities  in  accordant 
with  mutually  agreed  conditions,  goods  imported  int 
Japan  free  of  duty  shall  not  be  disposed  of  in  Japan  t 
persons  not  entitled  to  import  such  goods  free  of  duty. 

7.  Goods  imported  into  Japan  free  from  customs  dutie 
and  other  such  charges  pursuant  to  paragraphs  2  and 
may  be  re-exported  free  from  customs  duties  and  othe 
such  charges. 

8.  The  United  States  armed  forces,  in  cooperation  witJ 
Japanese  authorities,  shall  take  such  steps  as  are  neces 
sary  to  prevent  abuse  of  privileges  granted  to  the  Unite 
States  armed  forces,  members  of  such  forces,  the  civilia 
component,  and  their  dependents  in  accordance  with  thi 
Article. 

9.  (a)  In  order  to  prevent  offenses  against  laws  an) 
regulations  administered  by  the  customs  authorities  of  thj 
Japanese  Government,  the  Japanese  authorities  and  th 
United  States  armed  forces  shall  assist  each  other  i 
the  conduct  of  inquiries  and  the  collection  of  evidence. 

(b)  The  United  States  armed  forces  shall  render  a' 
assistance  within  their  power  to  ensure  that  articles  liabl 
to  seizure  by,  or  on  behalf  of,  the  customs  authorities  e> 
the  Japanese  Government  are  handed  to  those  authorities 

(c)  The  United  States  armed  forces  shall  render  a: 
assistance  within  their  power  to  ensure  the  payment  < 
duties,  taxes,  and  penalties  payable  by  members  of  sue 
forces  or  for  the  civilian  component,  or  their  dependent^ 
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(d)  Vehicles  and  articles  belonging  to  the  United 
States  armed  forces  seized  by  the  customs  authorities  of 
he  Japanese  Government  in  connection  with  an  offense 
igainst  its  customs  or  fiscal  laws  or  regulations  shall  be 
landed  over  to  the  appropriate  authorities  of  the  force 
:oncerned. 

Article  XII 

1.  The  United  States  shall  have  the  right  to  contract 
lor  any  supplies  or  construction  work  to  be  furnished  Or 
indertaken  in  Japan  for  purposes  of,  or  authorized  by 
this  Agreement,  without  restriction  as  to  choice  of  sup- 
plier or  person  who  does  the  construction  work. 

2.  Materials,  supplies,  equipment  and  services  which 
ire  required  from  local  sources  for  the  maintenance  of 
;he  United  States  armed  forces  and  the  procurement  of 
which  may  have  an  adverse  effect  on  the  economy  of 
Japan  shall  be  procured  in  coordination  with,  and,  when 
Jesirable,  through  and  with  the  assistance  of,  the  com- 
petent authorities  of  Japan. 

3.  Materials,  supplies,  equipment  and  services  procured 
'or  official  purposes  in  Japan  by  the  United  States  armed 
forces,  or  by  authorized  procurement  agencies  of  the 
United  States  armed  forces  upon  appropriate  certification 
shall  be  exempt  from  the  following  Japanese  taxes: 

I  a )  Commodity  tax 

(b)  Travelling  tax 

(c)  Gasoline  tax 

(d)  Electricity  and  gas  tax 

Materials,  supplies,  equipment  and  services  procured  for 
ultimate  use  by  the  United  States  armed  forces  shall  be 
exempt  from  commodity  and  gasoline  taxes  upon  ap- 
propriate certification  by  the  United  States  armed  forces. 
With  respect  to  any  present  or  future  Japanese  taxes  not 
specifically  referred  to  in  this  Article  which  might  be 
found  to  constitute  a  significant  and  readily  identifiable 
part  of  the  gross  purchase  price  of  materials,  supplies, 
equipment  and  services  procured  by  the  United  States 
armed  forces,  or  for  ultimate  use  by  such  forces,  the  two 
Governments  will  agree  upon  a  procedure  for  granting 
such  exemption  or  relief  therefrom  as  is  consistent  with 
the  purposes  of  this  Article. 

4.  Local  labor  requirements  of  the  United  States  armed 
forces  or  civilian  component  shall  be  satisfied  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Japanese  authorities. 

5.  The  obligations  for  the  withholding  and  payment  of 
income  tax  and  of  social  security  contributions,  and, 
except  as  may  otherwise  be  mutually  agreed,  the  condi- 
tions of  employment  and  work,  such  as  those  relating 
to  wages  and  supplementary  payments,  the  conditions  for 
the  protection  of  workers,  and  the  rights  of  workers  con- 
cerning labor  relations  shall  be  those  laid  down  by  the 
legislation  of  Japan. 

6.  Members  of  the  civilian  component  shall  not  be 
subject  to  Japanese  laws  or  regulations  with  respect  to 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment. 

7.  Neither  members  of  the  United  States  armed  forces, 
civilian  component,  nor  their  dependents,  shall  by  reason 
of  this  Article  enjoy  any  exemption  from  taxes  or  similar 
charges  relating  to  personal  purchases  of  goods  and 
services  in  Japan  chargeable  under  Japanese  legislation. 

8.  Except  as  such  disposal  may  be  authorized  by  the 
Japanese  and  United  States  authorities  in  accordance 
with  mutually  agreed  conditions,  goods  purchased  in 
Japan  exempt  from  the  taxes  referred  to  in  paragraph 
3,  shall  not  be  disposed  of  in  Japan  to  persons  not  en- 
titled to  purchase  such  goods  exempt  from  such  tax. 

Article  XIII 

1.  The  United  States  armed  forces  shall  not  be  subject 
to  taxes  or  similar  charges  on  property  held,  used  or  trans- 
ferred by  such  forces  in  Japan. 

2.  Members  of  the  United  States  armed  forces,  the 
civilian  component  and  their  dependents  shall  not  be 
liable  to  pay  any  Japanese  taxes  to  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment or   to   any   other   taxing  agency    in    Japan    on 


income  received  as  a  result  of  their  service  with  oi- 
employment  by  the  United  States  armed  forces  or  by  the 
organizations  provided  for  in  Article  XV.  The  provi- 
sions of  this  Article  do  not  exempt  such  persons  from 
payment  of  Japanese  taxes  on  income  derived  from 
Japanese  sources  nor  do  they  exempt  United  States  citi- 
zens who  for  United  States  income  tax  purposes  claim 
Japanese  residence  from  payment  of  Japanese  taxes  on 
income.  Periods  during  which  such  persons  are  in  Japan 
solely  by  reason  of  being  members  of  the  United  States 
armed  forces,  the  civilian  component,  or  their  dependents- 
shall  not  be  considered  as  periods  of  residence  or  domicile 
in  Japan  for  the  purpose  of  Japanese  taxation. 

3.  Members  of  the  United  States  armed  forces,  the 
civilian  component,  and  their  dependents  shall  be  exempt 
from  taxation  in  Japan  on  the  holding,  use,  transfer 
inter  se,  or  transfer  by  death  of  movable  property,  tan- 
gible or  intangible,  the  presence  of  which  in  Japan  is  due 
solely  to  the  temporary  presence  of  these  persons  in 
Japan,  provided  that  such  exemption  shall  not  apply  to 
property  held  for  the  purpose  of  investment  or  the  con- 
duct of  business  in  Japan  or  to  any  intangible  property 
registered  in  Japan.  There  is  no  obligation  under  this. 
Article  to  grant  exemption  from  taxes  payable  in  respect 
of  the  use  of  roads  by  private  vehicles. 

Article  XIV 

1.  Persons,  including  corporations  organized  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  and  their  employees  who  are 
ordinarily  resident  in  the  United  States  and  whose  pres- 
ence in  Japan  is  solely  for  the  purpose  of  executing 
contracts  with  the  United  States  for  the  benefit  of  the 
United  States  armed  forces  shall,  except  as  provided 
in  this  Article,  be  subject  to  the  laws  and  regulations  of 
Japan. 

2.  Upon  certification  by  appropriate  United  States  au- 
thorities as  to  their  identity,  such  persons  and  their 
employees  shall  be  accorded  the  following  benefits  of  this 
Agreement : 

(a)  Rights  of  accession  and  movement,  as  provided 
for  in  Article  V,  paragraph  2; 

(b)  Entry  into  Japan  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  Article  IX ; 

(c)  The  exemption  from  customers  duties,  and  other 
such  charges  provided  for  in  Article  XI,  paragraph  3, 
for  members  of  the  United  States  armed  forces,  the 
civilian  component,  and  their  dependents ; 

(d)  If  authorized  by  the  United  States  Government, 
the  right  to  use  the  services  of  the  organizations  pro- 
vided for  in  Article  XV ; 

(e)  Those  provided  for  in  Article  XIX,  paragraph  2, 
for  members  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States, 
the  civilian  component,  and  their  dependents ; 

(f)  If  authorized  by  the  United  States  Government, 
the  right  to  use  military  payment  certificates,  as  pro- 
vided for  in  Article  XX ; 

(g)  The  use  of  postal  facilities  provided  for  in  Article 
XXI; 

(h)  Exemption  from  the  laws  and  regulations  of  Japan 
with    respect   to   terms   and   conditions   of  employment. 

3.  Such  persons  and  their  employees  shall  be  so  de- 
scribed in  their  passports  and  their  arrival,  departure 
and  their  residence  while  in  Japan  shall  from  time  to 
time  be  notified  by  the  United  States  armed  forces  to 
the  Japanese  authorities. 

4.  Upon  certification  by  an  authorized  officer  of  the 
United  States  armed  forces  depreciable  assets  except 
houses,  held,  used,  or  transferred,  by  such  persons  and 
their  employees  exclusively  for  the  execution  of  con- 
tracts referred  to  in  paragraph  1  shall  not  be  subject 
to  taxes  or  similar  charges  of  Japan. 

5.  Upon  certification  by  an  authorized  officer  of  the 
United  States  armed  forces,  such  persons  and  their  em- 
ployees shall  be  exempt  from  taxation  in  Japan  on  the 
holding,  use,  transfer  by  death,  or  transfer  to  persons 
or  agencies  entitled  to  tax  exemption  under  this  Agree- 
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•mont,  of  movable  property,  tangible  or  intangible,  the 
presence  of  which  in  Japan  is  due  solely  to  the  tem- 
porary presence  of  these  persons  in  Japan,  provided  that 
such  exemption  shall  not  apply  to  property  held  for  the 
purpose  of  investment  or  the  conduct  of  other  business 
in  Japan  or  to  any  intangible  property  registered  in 
Japan.  There  is  no  obligation  under  this  Article  to  grant 
exemption  from  taxes  payable  in  respect  of  the  use  of 
roads  by  private  vehicles. 

6.  The  persons  and  their  employees  referred  to  in  para- 
graph 1  shall  not  be  liable  to  pay  income  or  corporation 
taxes  to  the  Japanese  Government  or  to  any  other  taxing 
agency  in  Japan  on  any  income  derived  under  a  contract 
made  in  the  United  States  with  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment in  connection  with  the  construction,  maintenance  or 
operation  of  any  of  the  facilities  or  areas  covered  by  this 
Agreement. 

The  provisions  of  this  paragraph  do  not  exempt  such 
persons  from  payment  of  income  or  corporation  taxes  on 
income  derived  from  Japanese  sources,  nor  do  they  exempt 
such  persons  and  their  employees  who,  for  United  States 
income  tax  purposes,  claim  Japanese  residence,  from  pay- 
ment of  Japanese  taxes  on  income.  Periods  during  which 
such  persons  are  in  Japan  solely  in  connection  with  the 
execution  of  a  contract  with  the  United  States  Government 
shall  not  be  considered  periods  of  residence  or  domicile 
in  Japan  for  the  purposes  of  such  taxation. 

7.  Japanese  authorities  shall  have  the  primary  right  to 
exercise  jurisdiction  over  the  persons  and  their  employees 
referred  to  in  paragraph  1  of  this  Article  in  relation  to 
offenses  committed  in  Japan  and  punishable  by  the  law 
of  Japan.  In  those  cases  in  which  the  Japanese  authori- 
ties decide  not  to  exercise  such  jurisdiction  they  shall 
notify  the  military  authorities  of  the  United  States  as 
soon  as  possible.  Upon  such  notification  the  military  au- 
thorities of  the  United  States  shall  have  the  right  to 
exercise  such  jurisdiction  over  the  persons  referred  to  as 
is  conferred  on  them  by  the  law  of  the  United  States. 

Article  XV 

1.  (a)  Navy  exchanges,  post  exchanges,  messes,  social 
-clubs,  theaters,  newspapers  and  other  non-appropriated 
fund  organizations  authorized  and  regulated  by  the  United 
States  military  authorities  may  be  established  in  the  facili- 
ties and  areas  in  use  by  the  United  States  armed  forces 
for  the  use  of  members  of  such  forces,  the  civilian  com- 
ponent, and  their  dependents.  Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  Agreement,  such  organizations  shall  not  be 
subject  to  Japanese  regulations,  license,  fees,  taxes  or 
similar  controls. 

(b)  When  a  newspaper  authorized  and  regulated  by 
the  United  States  military  authorities  is  sold  to  the  gen- 
eral public,  it  shall  be  subject  to  Japanese  regulations, 
license,  fees,  taxes  or  similar  controls  so  far  as  such  cir- 
culation is  concerned. 

2.  No  Japanese  tax  shall  be  imposed  on  sales  of  mer- 
chandise and  services  by  such  organizations,  except  as 
provided  in  paragraph  1  (b),  but  purchases  within  Japan 
of  merchandise  and  supplies  by  such  organizations  shall 
be  subject  to  Japanese  taxes. 

3.  Except  as  such  disposal  may  be  authorized  by  the 
United  States  and  Japanese  authorities  in  accordance 
with  mutually  agreed  conditions,  goods  which  are  sold  by 
such  organizations  shall  not  be  disposed  of  in  Japan  to 
persons  not  authorized  to  make  purchases  from  such 
organizations. 

4.  The  obligations  for  the  withholding  and  payment  of 
income  tax  and  of  social  security  contributions,  and,  except 
as  may  otherwise  be  mutually  agreed,  the  conditions  of 
employment  and  work,  such  as  those  relating  to  wages  and 
supplementary  payments,  the  conditions  for  the  protection 
of  workers,  and  the  rights  of  workers  concerning  labor 
relations  shall  be  those  laid  down  by  the  legislation  of 
Japan. 

5.  The  organizations  referred  to  in  this  Article  shall 
provide  such  information  to  the  Japanese  authorities  as 
is  required  by  Japanese  tax  legislation. 
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Article  XVI 

It  is  the  duty  of  members  of  the  United  States  armed 
forces,  the  civilian  component,  and  their  dependents  to  re- 
spect the  law  of  Japan  and  to  abstain  from  any  activity 
inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  this  Agreement,  and,  in 
particular,  from  any  political  activity  in  Japan. 

Article  XVII 

1.  Upon  the  coming  into  force  with  respect  to  the 
United  States  of  the  "Agreement  between  the  Parties 
to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  regarding  the  Status  of 
their  Forces,"  signed  at  London  on  June  If),  1951,  the 
United  States  will  immediately  conclude  with  Japan, 
at  the  option  of  Japan,  an  agreement  on  criminal  juris- 
diction similar  to  the  corresponding  provisions  of  that 
Agreement. 

2.  Pending  the  coming  into  force  with  respect  to  the 
United  States  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Agreement  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  1,  the  United  States  service  courts 
and  authorities  shall  have  the  right  to  exercise  within 
Japan  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  all  offenses  which  may 
be  committed  in  Japan  by  members  of  the  United  States 
armed  forces,  the  civilian  component,  and  their  de- 
pendents, excluding  their  dependents  who  have  only  Japa- 
nese nationality.  Such  jurisdiction  may  in  any  case  be 
waived  by  the  United  States. 

3.  While  the  jurisdiction  provided  in  paragraph  2  is 
effective,  the  following  provisions  shall  apply : 

fa)  Japanese  authorities  may  arrest  members  of  the 
United  States  armed  forces,  the  civilian  component,  oi 
their  dependents  outside  facilities  and  areas  in  use  by 
United  States  armed  forces  for  the  commission  or  at- 
tempted commission  of  an  offense,  but  in  the  event  of  such 
an  arrest,  the  individual  or  individuals  shall  be  immedi- 
ately turned  over  to  the  United  States  armed  forces.  Any 
person  fleeing  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
armed  forces  and  found  in  any  place  outside  the  facili- 
ties and  areas  may  on  request  be  arrested  by  the  Japa- 
nese authorities  and  turned  over  to  the  United  States 
authorities. 

(b)  The  United  States  authorities  shall  have  the  exclu- 
sive right  to  arrest  within  facilities  and  areas  in  use 
by  United  States  armed  forces.  Any  person  subject  tc 
the  jurisdiction  of  Japan  and  found  in  any  such  facility 
or  area  will,  on  request,  be  turned  over  to  the  Japanese 
authorities. 

(c)  The  United  States  authorities  may,  under  due  pro 
cess  of  law,  arrest,  in  the  vicinity  of  such  a  facility  or  area 
any  person  in  the  commission  or  attempted  commission  oi 
an  offense  against  the  security  of  that  facility  or  area 
Any  such  person  not  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  armed  forces  shall  be  immediately  turnec 
over  to  Japanese  authorities. 

(d)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  3  (c),  the  ac 
tivities  outside  the  facilities  and  areas  of  military  police 
of  the  United  States  armed  forces  shall  be  limited  to  the 
extent  necessary  for  maintaining  order  and  discipline 
of  and  arresting  members  of  the  United  States  armec 
forces,  the  civilian  component,  and  their  dependents. 

(e)  The  authorities  of  the  United  States  and  Japat 
shall  cooperate  in  making  available  witnesses  and  evi- 
dence for  criminal  investigations  and  other  criminal  pro 
ceedings  in  their  respective  tribunals  and  shall  assisi 
each  other  in  the  making  of  investigations.  In  the  eveni 
of  a  criminal  contempt,  perjury,  or  an  obstruction  oi 
justice  before  a  tribunal  which  does  not  have  crimina! 
jurisdiction  over  the  individual  commiting  the  offense,  he 
shall  be  tried  by  a  tribunal  which  has  jurisdiction  ovei 
him  as  if  he  had  committed  the  offense  before  it. 

(f)  The  United  States  armed  forces  shall  have  the  ex^ 
elusive  right  of  removing  from  Japan  members  of  the' 
United  States  armed  forces,  the  civilian  component,  and 
their  dependents.  The  United  States  will  give  sympa-' 
thetic  consideration  to  a  request  by  the  Government  ol 
Japan  for  the  removal  of  any  such  person  for  good  cause 
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(g)  Japanese  authorities  shall  have  no  right  of  search 
seizure,  with  respect  to  any  persons  or  property,  within 
cilities  and  areas  in  use  by  the  United  States  armed 
rces,  or  with  respect  to  property  of  the  United  States 
med  forces  wherever  situated. 

At  the  request  of  the  Japanese  authorities,  the  United 
ates  authorities  undertake,  within  the  limits  of  their 
ithority,  to  make  such  search  and  seizure  and  inform  the 
panese  authorities  as  to  the  results  thereof.  In  the 
ent  of  a  judgment  concerning  such  property,  except 
operty  owned  or  utilized  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
nment,  the  United  States  will  turn  over  such  property 
the  Japanese  authorities  for  disposition  in  accordance 
ith  the  judgment.  Japanese  authorities  shall  have  no 
iht  of  search  or  seizure  outside  facilities  and  areas  in 
e  by  the  United  States  armed  forces,  with  respect  to 
e  persons  or  property  of  members  of  the  United  States 
med  forces,  the  civilian  component,  or  their  depeud- 
its,  except  as  to  such  persons  as  may  be  arrested  in  ac- 
rdance  with  paragraph  3  (a)  of  this  Article,  and  except 
to  cases  where  such  search  is  required  for  the  purpose 
arresting  offenders  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Japan, 
(h)  A  death  sentence  shall  not  be  carried  out  in  Japan 
•  the  United  States  armed  forces  if  the  legislation  of 
ipan  does  not  provide  for  such  punishment  in  a  similar 
se. 

4.  The  United  States  undertakes  that  the  United  States 
rvice  courts  and  authorities  shall  be  willing  and  able 

try  and,  on  conviction,  to  punish  all  offenses  against 
e  laws  of  Japan  which  members  of  the  United  States 
med  forces,  civilian  component,  and  their  dependents 
ay  be  alleged  on  sufficient  evidence  to  have  committed 

japan,  and  to  investigate  and  deal  appropriately  with 
ly  alleged  offense  committed  by  members  of  the  United 
ates  armed  forces,  the  civilian  component,  and  their 
^pendents,  which  may  be  brought  to  their  notice  by 
ipanese  authorities  or  which  they  may  find  to  have  taken 
ace.  The  United  States  further  undertakes  to  notify 
ie  Japanese  authorities  of  the  disposition  made  by  United 
:ates  service  courts  of  all  cases  arising  under  this  para- 
•aph.  The  United  States  shall  give  sympathetic  consid- 
ation  to  a  request  from  Japanese  authorities  for  a 
aiver  of  its  jurisdiction  in  cases  arising  under  this 
iragraph  where  the  Japanese  Government  considers  such 
aiver  to  be  of  particular  importance.  Upon  such  waiver, 
ipan  may  exercise  its  own  jurisdiction. 

5.  In  the  event  the  option  referred  to  in  paragraph  1 
not  exercised  by  Japan,  the  jurisdiction  provided  for 
paragraph  2  and  the  following  paragraphs  shall  eon- 

nue  in  effect.  In  the  event  the  said  North  Atlantic 
reaty  Agreement  has  not  come  into  effect  within  one 
>ar  from  the  effective  date  of  this  Agreement,  the  United 
tates  will,  at  the  request  of  the  Japanese  Government, 
•consider  the  subject  of  jurisdiction  over  offenses  com- 
itted  in  Japan  by  members  of  the  United  States  armed 
•rces,  the  civilian  component,  and  their  dependents. 

Article  XVIII 

1.  Each  party  waives  all  its  claims  against  the  other 
irtv  for  injury  or  death  suffered  in  Japan  by  a  member 
C  it's  armed  forces,  or  a  civilian  governmental  employee, 
hile  such  member  or  employee  was  engaged  in  the  per- 
>rmance  of  his  official  duties,  in  cases  where  such  injury 
r  death  was  caused  by  a  member  of  the  armed  forces, 
r  a  civilian  employee  of  the  other  party  acting  in  the 
erformance  of  his  official  duties. 

2.  Each  party  waives  all  its  claims  against  the  other 
arty  for  damage  to  any  property  in  Japan  owned  by  it, 
!  such  damage  was  caused  by  a  member  of  the  armed 
Drees  or  a  civilian  governmental  employee  of  the  other 
arty  in  the  performance  of  his  official  duties. 

3.  Claims,  other  than  contractual,  arising  out  of  acts 
r  omissions  of  members  of,  or  employees  of  the  United 
tates  armed  forces  in  the  performance  of  official  duty  or 
ut  of  any  other  act,  omission  or  occurrence  for  which 
he  United   States   armed   forces  is  legally   responsible, 
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arising  incident  to  non-combatant  activities  and  causing 
injury,  death,  or  property  damage  in  Japan  to  third 
parties  shall  be  dealt  with  by  Japan  in  accordance  with 
the  following  provisions : 

(a)  Claims  shall  be  filed  within  one  year  from  the  date 
on  which  they  arise  and  shall  be  considered  and  settled 
or  adjudicated  in  accordance  with  the  laws  and  regu- 
lations of  Japan  with  respect  to  claims  arising  from  the 
activities  of  its  own  employees. 

(b)  Japan  may  settle  any  such  claims,  and  payment 
of  the  amount  agreed  upon  or  determined  by  adjudica- 
tion shall  be  made  by  Japan  in  yen. 

(c)  Such  payment,  whether  made  pursuant  to  a  set- 
tlement or  to  adjudication  of  the  case  by  a  competent 
tribunal  of  Japan,  or  the  final  adjudication  by  such  a 
tribunal  denying  payment,  shall  be  binding  and  conclusive. 

(d)  The  cost  incurred  in  satisfying  claims  pursuant 
to  the  preceding  subparagraphs  shall  be  shared  on  terms 
to  be  agreed  by  the  two  Governments. 

(e)  In  accordance  with  procedures  to  be  established, 
a  statement  of  all  claims  approved  or  disapproved  by 
Japan  pursuant  to  this  paragraph,  together  with  the 
findings  in  each  case,  and  a  statement  of  the  sums  paid 
by  Japan,  shall  be  sent  to  the  United  States  periodically, 
with  a  request  for  reimbursement  of  the  share  to  be  paid 
by  the  United  States.  Such  reimbursement  shall  be  made 
within  the  shortest  possible  time  in  yen. 

4.  Each  party  shall  have  the  primary  right,  in  the 
execution  of  the  foregoing  paragraphs,  to  determine 
whether  its  personnel  were  engaged  in  the  performance 
of  official  duty.  Such  determination  shall  be  made  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  arising  of  the  claim  concerned. 
When  the  other  party  disagrees  with  the  results  of  such 
determination,  that  party  may  bring  the  matter  before 
the  Joint  Committee  for  consultation  under  the  provisions 
of  Article  XXVI  of  this  Agreement. 

5.  Claims  against  members  of  or  employees  of  the 
United  States  armed  forces  arising  out  of  tortious  acts 
or  omissions  in  Japan  not  done  in  the  performance  of 
official  duty  shall  be  dealt  with  in  the  following  manner : 

(a)  The  Japanese  authorities  shall  consider  the  claim 
and  assess  compensation  to  the  claimant  in  a  fair  and 
just  manner  taking  into  account  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  including  the  conduct  of  the  injured  person,  and 
shall  prepare  a  report  on  the  matter. 

(b)  The  report  shall  be  delivered  to  the  United  States 
authorities  who  shall  then  decide  without  delay  whether 
they  will  offer  an  ex  gratia  payment,  and  if  so,  of  what 
amount. 

(c)  If  an  offer  of  ex  gratia  payment  is  made,  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  claimant  in  full  satisfaction  of  his  claim, 
the  United  States  authorities  shall  make  the  payment 
themselves  and  inform  the  Japanese  authorities  of  their 
decision  and  of  the  sum  paid. 

(d)  Nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall  affect  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Japanese  courts  to  entertain  an  action 
against  a  member  or  employee  of  the  United  States  armed 
forces,  unless  and  until  there  has  been  payment  in  full 
satisfaction  of  the  claim. 

6.  (a)  Members  of  and  civilian  employees  of  the  United 
States  armed  forces,  excluding  employees  who  have  only 
Japanese  nationality,  shall  not  be  subject  to  suit  in  Japan 
with  respect  to  claims  specified  in  paragraph  3,  but  shall 
be  subject  to  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  Japanese  courts  with 
respect  to  all  other  types  of  cases. 

(b)  In  case  any  private  movable  property,  excluding 
that  in  use  by  the  United  States  armed  forces,  which 
is  subject  to  compulsory  execution  under  Japanese  law 
is  within  the  facilities  and  areas  in  use  by  the  United 
States  armed  forces,  the  United  States  authorities  shall 
upon  the  request  of  Japanese  courts,  possess  and  turn 
over  such  property  to  the  Japanese  authorities. 

(c)  The  United  States  authorities  shall  cooperate  with 
the  Japanese  authorities  in  making  available  witnesses 
and  evidence  for  civil  proceedings  in  Japanese  tribunals. 
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7.  Disputes  arising  out  of  contracts  concerning  t lie  pro- 
curement of  materials,  supplies,  equipment,  services,  and 
labor  by  or  for  the  United  States  armed  forces,  which 
are  not  resolved  by  the  parties  to  the  contract  concerned, 
may  be  submitted  to  the  Joint  Committee  for  conciliation, 
provided  that  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall  not 
prejudice  any  right  which  the  parties  to  the  contract  may 
have  to  file  a  civil  suit. 

Article  XIX 

1.  Members  of  the  United  States  armed  forces,  the 
civilian  component,  and  their  dependents,  shall  be  subject 
to  the  foreign  exchange  controls  of  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment. 

2.  The  preceding  paragraph  shall  not  be  construed  to 
preclude  the  transmission  into  or  outside  of  Japan  of 
United  States  dollars  or  dollar  instruments  representing 
the  official  funds  of  the  United  States  or  realized  as  a 
result  of  service  or  employment  in  connection  with  this 
Agreement  by  members  of  the  United  States  armed  forces 
and  the  civilian  component,  or  realized  by  such  persons 
and  their  dependents  from  sources  outside  of  Japan. 

3.  The  United  States  authorities  shall  take  suitable 
measures  to  preclude  the  abuse  of  the  privileges  stipulated 
in  the  preceding  paragraph  or  circumvention  of  the  Japa- 
nese foreign  exchange  controls. 

Article  XX 

1.  (a)  United  States  military  payment  certificates  de- 
nominated in  dollars  may  be  used  by  persons  authorized 
by  the  United  States  for  internal  transactions  within 
the  facilities  and  areas  in  use  by  the  United  States  armed 
forces.  The  United  States  Government  will  take  appropri- 
ate action  to  insure  that  authorized  personnel  are  prohib- 
ited from  engaging  in  transactions  involving  military 
payment  certificates  except  as  authorized  by  United  States 
regulations.  The  Japanese  Government  will  take  neces- 
sary action  to  prohibit  unauthorized  persons  from  engag- 
ing in  transactions  involving  military  payment  certificates 
and  with  the  aid  of  United  States  authorities  will  under- 
take to  apprehend  and  punish  any  person  or  persons  under 
its  jurisdiction  involved  in  the  counterfeiting  or  uttering 
of  counterfeit  military  payment  certificates. 

(b)  It  is  agreed  that  the  United  States  authorities 
will  apprehend  and  punish  members  of  the  United  States 
armed  forces,  the  civilian  component,  or  their  dependents, 
who  tender  military  payment  certificates  to  unauthorized 
persons  and  that  no  obligation  will  be  due  to  such  unau- 
thorized persons  or  to  the  Japanese  Government  or  its 
agencies  from  the  United  States  or  any  of  its  agencies 
as  a  result  of  any  unauthorized  use  of  military  payment 
certificates  within  Japan. 

2.  In  order  to  exercise  control  of  military  payment  cer- 
tificates the  United  States  shall  have  the  right  to  designate 
certain  American  financial  institutions  to  maintain  and 
operate,  under  United  States  supervision,  facilities  for 
the  use  of  persons  authorized  by  the  United  States  to  use 
military  payment  certificates.  Institutions  authorized  to 
maintain  military  banking  facilities  will  establish  and 
maintain  such  facilities  physically  separated  from  their 
Japanese  commercial  banking  business,  with  personnel 
whose  sole  duty  is  to  maintain  and  operate  such  facilities. 
Such  facilities  shall  be  permitted  to  maintain  United 
States  currency  bank  accounts  and  to  perform  all  finan- 
cial transactions  in  connection  therewith  including  receipt 
and  remission  of  funds  to  the  extent  provided  by  Article 
XIX,  paragraph  2,  of  this  Agreement. 

Article  XXI 

The  United  States  shall  have  the  right  to  establish 
and  operate,  within  the  facilities  and  areas  in  use  by 
the  United  States  armed  forces,  United  States  military 
post  offices  for  the  use  of  members  of  the  United  States 
armed  forces,  the  civilian  component,  and  their  depend- 
ents, for  the  transmission  of  mail  between  United  States 
military  post  offices  in  Japan  and  between  such  military 
post  offices  and  other  United  States  post  offices. 
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Article  XXII 

The  United  States  shall  have  the  right  to  enroll  ant 
train  all  eligible  United  States  citizens,  residing  in  Japan 
in  the  reserve  organizations  of  the  armed  forces  of  th< 
United  States,  except  that  the  prior  consent  of  the  Japa 
nese  Government  shall  be  obtained  in  the  case  of  person! 
employed  by  the  Japanese  Government. 

Article  XXIII 

The  United  States  and  Japan  will  cooperate  in  takinj 
such  steps  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  necessary  t( 
ensure  the  security  of  the  United  States  armed  forces,  th< 
members  thereof,  the  civilian  component,  their  dependents 
and  their  property.  The  Japanese  Government  agreei 
to  seek  such  legislation  and  to  take  such  other  action  a! 
may  be  necessary  to  ensure  the  adequate  security  an( 
protection  within  its  territory  of  installations,  equipment 
property,  records  and  official  information  of  the  Unite* 
States,  and  for  the  punishment  of  offenders  under  the  ap 
plicable  laws  of  Japan. 

Article  XXIV 

In  the  event  of  hostilities,  or  imminently  threatene( 
hostilities,  in  the  Japan  area,  the  Governments  of  thi 
United  States  and  Japan  shall  immediately  consult  to 
gether  with  a  view  to  taking  necessary  joint  measure 
for  the  defense  of  that  area  and  to  carrying  out  the  pur 
poses  of  Article  I  of  the  Security  Treaty. 

Article  XXV 

1.  It  is  agreed  that  the  United  States  will  bear  fo 
the  duration  of  this  Agreement  without  cost  to  Japan  al 
expenditures  incident  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Unitei 
States  armed  forces  in  Japan  except  those  to  be  born 
by  Japan  as  provided  in  paragraph  2. 

2.  It  is  agreed  that  Japan  will : 

(a)  Furnish  for  the  duration  of  this  Agreement  withou 
cost  to  the  United  States  and  make  compensation  wher 
appropriate  to  the  owners  and  suppliers  thereof  all  facill 
ties,  areas  and  rights  of  way,  including  facilities  an< 
areas  jointly  used  such  as  those  at  airfields  and  ports 
as  provided  in  Articles  II  and  III. 

(b)  Make  available  without  cost  to  the  United  State! 
until  the  effective  date  of  any  new  arrangements  reache 
as  a  result  of  periodic  reexamination,  an  amount  o 
Japanese  currency  equivalent  to  $155  million  per  annui 
for  the  purpose  of  procurement  by  the  United  States  o 
transportation  and  other  requisite  services  and  supplie 
in  Japan.  The  rate  of  exchange  at  which  yen  payment 
will  be  credited  shall  be  the  official  par  value,  or  tha 
rate  considered  most  favorable  by  the  United  State 
which  on  the  day  of  payment  is  available  to  any  part; 
authorized  by  the  Japanese  Government  or  used  in  an 
transaction  with  any  party  by  the  Japanese  Governmei 
or  its  agencies  or  by  Japanese  banks  authorized  to  det 
in  foreign  exchange,  and  which,  if  both  countries  hav 
agreed  par  values  with  the  International  Monetary  Fun< 
is  not  prohibited  by  the  articles  of  the  Agreement  of  th 
Fund. 

3.  It  is  agreed  that  arrangements  will  be  effected  b«J 
tween  the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Japa 
for  accounting  applicable  to  financial  transactions  ari 
ing  out  of  this  Agreement. 

Article  XXVI 

1.  A  Joint  Committee  shall  be  established  as  the  meai 
for  consultation  between  the  United  States  and  Japa 
on  all  matters  requiring  mutual  consultation  regardi 
the  implementation  of  this  Agreement.  In  particular,  tl 
Joint  Committee  shall  serve  as  the  means  for  consulti 
tion  in  determining  the  facilities  and  areas  in  Japa 
which  are  required  for  the  use  of  the  United  States  I 
carrying  out  the  purposes  stated  in  Article  I  of  the  S< 
curity  Treaty. 
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2.  The  Joint  Committee  shall  be  composed  of  a  rep- 
sentative  of  the  United  States  and  of  Japan,  each  of 
10m  shall  have  one  or  more  deputies  and  a  staff.  The 
int  Committee  shall  determine  its  own  procedures,  and 
range  for  such  auxiliary  organs  and  administrative 
rvices  as  may  be  required.     The  Joint  Committee  shall 

so  organized  that  it  may  meet  immediately  at  any 
ne  at  the  request  of  the  representative  of  either  the 
lited  States  or  Japan. 

3.  If  the  Joint  Committee  is  unable  to  resolve  any 
itter,  it  shall  refer  that  matter  to  the  respective  gov- 
nments  for  further  consideration  through  appropriate 
annels. 

Article  XXVII 

1.  This  Agreement  shall  come  into  force  on  the  date 
which  the  Security  Treaty  between  the  United  States 

d  Japan  enters  into  force. 

2.  Each  party  to  this  Agreement  undertakes  to  seek 
i>m  its  legislature  necessary  budgetary  and  legislative 
tion  with  respect  to  provisions  of  this  Agreement  which 
quire  such  action  for  their  execution. 

Abticle  XXVIII 

Either  party  may  at  any  time  request  the  revision  of 
y  Article  of  this  Agreement,  in  which  case  the  two 
>vernments  shall  enter  into  negotiation  through  ap- 
opriate  channels. 

Article  XXIX 

This  Agreement,  and  agreed  revisions  thereof,  shall 
main  in  force  while  the  Security  Treaty  remains  in  force 
iless  earlier  terminated  by  agreement  between  the 
rties. 


(CHANGE  OF  NOTES 

nited  States  Note  to  Japan. 

Tokyo,  February  28,  1952 

CCELLENCY  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  our  discussion  on  the  terms 
the  Administrative  Agreement  signed  today,  in  which 
)ur  Excellency  stated  as  the  opinion  of  the  Japanese 
jvernment  that,  as  the  occupation  of  Japan  by  the  Allied 
)\vers  comes  to  an  end  on  the  coming  into  force  of  the 
:eaty  of  Peace  with  Japan,  the  use  of  facilities  and 
eas  by  United  States  forces  on  the  basis  of  occupation 
quisition  also  comes  to  an  end  on  the  same  date ;  there- 
ter,  the  use  of  facilities  and  areas  by  United  States 
rces  must  be  based  upon  agreement  between  the  two 
jvernments,  subject  to  the  rights  which  each  might  have 
ider  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Japan,  the  Security 
featy,  and  the  Administrative  Agreement.  I  hereby 
nfirm  that  such  is  also  the  opinion  of  the  United  States 
yvernment. 

In  Article  II,  paragraph  1,  of  the  Administrative  Agree- 
ent,  it  is  stipulated  that,  "agreements  as  to  specific 
cilities  and  areas,  not  already  reached  by  the  two  Gov- 
nments  by  the  effective  date  of  this  Agreement,  shall 
i  concluded  by  the  two  Governments  through  the  Joint 
mmiittee  provided  for  in  Article  XXVI  of  this  Agree- 
ent."  The  United  States  Government  is  confident  that 
ir  two  Governments  are  agreed  that  consultation  shall 
j  on  an  urgent  basis  in  order  to  complete  such  arrange- 
ents  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  With  this  in  mind, 
e  United  States  Government  is  prepared  to  join  with 
e  Japanese  Government  in  constituting  a  preliminary 
orking  group,  consisting  of  a  representative  and  the 
(cessary  staff  from  each  Government  to  begin  such  con- 
izations immediately,  with  the  understanding  that  the 
rangements  made  by  the  Preliminary  Working  Group 
tall  be  put  into  effect  as  agreed  and  that  the  task  of 


tile  Preliminary  Working  Group  would  be  taken  over  by 
the  Joint  Committee  upon  the  effective  date  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Agreement. 

However,  unavoidable  delays  may  arise  in  the  determi- 
nation and  preparation  of  facilities  and  areas  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  stated  in  Article  I  of  the 
Security  Treaty.  It  would  be  much  appreciated,  there- 
fore, if  Japan  would  grant  the  continued  use  of  those 
particular  facilities  and  areas,  with  respect  to  which 
agreements  and  arrangements  have  not  been  completed 
by  the  expiration  of  ninety  days  after  the  effective  date 
of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Japan,  pending  the  comple- 
tion of  such  agreements  and  arrangements. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  assurances  of  my  highest 
consideration. 

Dean  Rusk 

Special   Representative   of   the  President 

of  the  United  States  of  America 


Japanese  Note  to  the  United  States 

Tokyo,  February  28,  1952 

Excellency  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  Your 
Excellency's  Note  of  today's  date  in  which  Your  Excellency 
has  informed  me  as  follows : 

"I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  our  discussion  on  the 
terms  of  the  Administrative  Agreement  signed  today,  in 
which  Your  Excellency  stated  as  the  opinion  of  the  Jap- 
anese Government  that,  as  the  occupation  of  Japan  by 
the  Allied  Powers  comes  to  an  end  on  the  coming  into 
force  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Japan,  the  use  of  facili- 
ties and  areas  by  United  States  forces  on  the  basis  of 
occupation  requisition  also  comes  to  an  end  on  the  same 
date ;  thereafter,  the  use  of  facilities  and  areas  by  United 
States  forces  must  be  based  upon  agreement  between  the 
twTo  Governments,  subject  to  the  rights  which  each  might 
have  under  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Japan,  the  Security 
Treaty,  and  the  Administrative  Agreement.  I  hereby  con- 
firm that  such  is  also  the  opinion  of  the  United  States 
Government. 

"In  Article  II,  paragraph  1,  of  the  Administrative  Agree- 
ment it  is  stipulated  that,  'agreements  as  to  specific  facili- 
ties and  areas,  not  already  reached  by  the  two  Govern- 
ments by  the  effective  date  of  this  Agreement,  shall  be 
concluded  by  the  two  Governments  through  the  Joint 
Committee  provided  for  in  Article  XXVI  of  this  Agree- 
ment.' The  United  States  Government  is  confident  that 
our  two  Governments  are  agreed  that  consultation  shall 
be  on  an  urgent  basis  in  order  to  complete  such  arrange- 
ments at  the  earliest  possible  date.  With  this  in  mind, 
the  United  States  Government  is  prepared  to  join  with 
the  Japanese  Government  in  constituting  a  Preliminary 
Working  Group,  consisting  of  a  representative  and  the 
necessary  staff  from  each  Government,  to  begin  such  con- 
sultations immediately,  with  the  understanding  that  the 
arrangements  made  by  the  Preliminary  Working  Group 
shall  be  put  into  effect  as  agreed  and  that  the  task 
of  the  Preliminary  Working  Group  would  be  taken  over 
by  the  Joint  Committee  upon  the  effective  date  of  the 
Administrative  Agreement. 

"However,  unavoidable  delays  may  arise  in  the  deter- 
mination and  preparation  of  facilities  and  areas  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  stated  in  Article  I  of  the 
Security  Treaty.  It  would  be  much  appreciated,  there- 
fore, if  Japan  would  grant  the  continued  use  of  those  par- 
ticular facilities  and  areas,  with  respect  to  which  agree- 
ments and  arrangements  have  not  been  completed  by  the 
expiration  of  ninety  days  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  with  Japan,  pending  the  completion  of 
such  agreements  and  arrangements." 

The  Japanese  Government  fully  shares  the  desire  of  the 
United  States  Government  to  initiate  consultations  on  an 
urgent  basis  in  order  to  complete  arrangements  for  the 
use  of  facilities  and  areas  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
The  Japanese  Government  agrees,  therefore,  to  the  imme- 
diate constitution  of  the  Preliminary  Working  Group  re- 
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ferred  to  in  Your  Excellency's  Note,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  the  arrangements  made  by  the  Preliminary  Work- 
ing Group  shall  he  put  Into  effect  as  agreed  and  that  the 
task  of  the  Preliminary  Working  Group  would  be  taken 
over  hy  the  Joint  Committee  upon  the  effective  date  of 
the  Administrative  Agreement. 

With  full  appreciation  of  the  contents  of  Your  Excel- 
lency's Note,  I  have  the  honor,  on  behalf  of  the  Japanese 
Government,  to  confirm  that  the  Japanese  Government 
will  grant  to  the  United  States  the  continued  use  of  those 
particular  facilities  and  areas,  with  respect  to  which 
agreements  and  arrangements  have  not  been  completed  by 
the  expiration  of  ninety  days  after  the  effective  date  of 
the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Japan,  pending  the  completion 
of  such  agreements  and  arrangements. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  assurances  of  my  highest 
consideration. 

Katsuo  Okazaki 
[Minister  of  State] 


Comments  on  Relations  Between 
The  U.S.  and  Ecuador 

by  Edward  G.  Miller,  Jr. 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter- American  Affairs  1 

In  this  distinguished  group,  which  represents 
such  varied  contacts  with  Ecuador,  it  is  natural 
to  recall  the  long  established  U.  S.-Ecuadorean 
business  associations.  Friedrich  Haussarek,  U.S. 
Minister  to  Ecuador,  jotted  down  some  notes  on 
a  visit  to  Guayaquil  in  1861.  At  that  time,  91 
years  ago,  a  U.S.  company  had  introduced  gas- 
light into  the  port  city.  A  U.S.  company  had 
built  the  steamboats  that  were  solvinga  major 
transportation  problem  on  the  Guayas  River  and 
its  tributaries.  U.S.  companies  had  constructed 
an  iron  foundry,  and  had  sent  down  two  prefabri- 
cated houses  for  the  officers  of  the  port.  And  the 
fire  engine  that  clattered  down  Guayaquil's  streets 
had  come  from  Baltimore.  Nor  were  such  U.S. 
imports  confined  to  the  coast.  Haussarek  de- 
scribed also  a  cotton  factory  on  Don  Pedro  Perez 
Pareja's  fmca  near  Otovalo,  all  of  the  machinery 
having  been  shipped  from  Paterson,  N.J.,  at  a 
transportation  cost  of  $40,000,  considerable  in 
those  days. 

That  was  quite  a  while  ago,  and  the  interchanges 
have  increased  steadily  through  the  years.  Con- 
sider the  works  completed  the  past  year,  proposed 
or  under  way,  with  the  aid  of  Export-Import 
Bank  loans.  They  include  waterworks  projects — 
Guayaquil,  Quito,  and  Ambato;  improvements  for 
both  the  Quito  and  Guayaquil  airports;  modern 
machinery  for  rice  growing;  highway  equipment 
for  the  Quevedo-Manta  highway;  rolling  stock 
and  equipment  for  the  railroad  connecting  the 
capital  with  Guayaquil.  It  is  an  imposing  list, 
even  if  that  were  all.     But  it  is  only  a  part  of 

1  Address  made  before  the  Ecuadorean-American  Assoc, 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  on  Feb.  27,  and  released  to  the  press  on 
the  same  date. 


what  Ecuador  is  doing,  much  of  that  and  other 
activity  being  through  her  own  resources  and  her 
own  initiative. 

Consider,  also,  for  example,  what  Point  Four 
has  meant  already  to  Ecuador. 

Ecuador's  economy  is  based  on  subsistence  agri 
culture.  It  is  an  urgent  problem.  The  Coopera 
tive  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations,  jointl; 
financed  by  Ecuador  and  the  United  States,  ari 
centers  of  investigation  and  extension  work  when 
Ecuadoran  and  U.S.  technicians  assigned  by  th 
Department  of  Agriculture  work  side  by  side  in 
a  program  of  agricultural  improvements. 

Experimental  campaigns  against  tuberculosi 
and  other  diseases  have  been  started  in  Ecuado 
and  these  programs  may  well  result  in  setting  th 
pattern  for  similar  work  elsewhere  in  the  worl " 
The  Institute  of  Inter- American  Affairs  is  carry 
ing  on  with  Ecuador,  through  cooperative  agencie 
known  as  Servicios,  programs  in  the  fields  of  healt" 
and  sanitation  and  of  education.  The  Servicio 
are  jointly  staffed  by  Institute  and  Ecuadora 
personnel.  They  are  financed  jointly  by  contri-;' 
butions  from  the  Government  of  Ecuador  an( 
from  the  Institute  on  behalf  of  the  U.S.  Govern 
ment.  The  objective  of  all  these  programs  is  h 
make  available  to  Ecuador  the  benefit  of  our  tech 
nical  experience.  Consequent  agricultural  and  in 
dustrial  development  will  result  naturally  ii 
enlarged  economic  opportunities. 

In  connection  with  the  Servicios,  it  is  a  specia 
pleasure  to  recall  that  this  week  marks  an  impo 
tant  anniversary.  The  health  and  sanitation  pr< 
grams  now  carried  out  by  them  were  launched  a 
over  Latin  America  as  a  wartime  effort  by  th 
Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  Inter- American  Al 
fairs.  And  the  very  first  of  these  programs  eve 
established  was  inaugurated  in  Ecuador,  10  yea 
ago  almost  to  the  day,  on  February  24,  1942. 
was  followed  3  years  later  by  a  field  program  i 
education. 

There  is  nothing  surprising  in  finding  Ecuad 
first  in  such  a  field.  Among  the  most  importa 
products  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  originating  i 
the  Americas,  several  were  first  discovered  for  th 
European  market  in  Ecuador,  among  them  qu 
nine,  which  was  taken  from  Ecuador's  souther 
province  of  Loja  to  cure  the  malarial  fevers  of  th 
Vicereine  at  Lima ;  rubber,  which  the  French  na' 
uralist  Condamine  took  from  the  Ecuadoran  coas 
to  Europe;  cacao,  tagua,  the  toquilla  used  in  h: 
making. 

It  is  an  amazing  country,  no  matter  how  you  lo< 
at  it.  It  is  liberally  endowed  with  samplings  < 
most  of  the  world's  climates  and  most  of  th 
world's  topography.  What  has  been  called  tr 
"vertical  geography"  of  Ecuador  stands  out  bold 
in  the  Avenue  of  Volcanoes;  and  in  the  ladde 
pattern  of  mountain  ranges.  The  Republic  h 
known  revolutions  and  natural  disasters.  I  nn 
self  have  seen  Ecuador  tragically  devastated  b 
the  earthquake  of  1949,  and  I  know  the  country 
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valiant  efforts  to  bring  reconstruction  from  the 
ruins. 

President  Galo  Plaza,  good  friend  of  the  United 
States  and  strong  supporter  of  hemisphere  soli- 
darity, has  declared  that  "The  battle  for  freedom 
and  the  rejection  of  the  inevitability  of  poverty 
and  injustice  should  not  have  any  geographical 
limitations."  Our  legislators  showed  their  appre- 
ciation of  this  Ecuadoran  attitude  when  they  es- 
tablished a  record  by  17  times  interrupting  with 
applause  that  speech  by  President  Plaza  before 
the  joint  session  of  Congress  on  the  occasion  of  his 
memorable  visit  last  year.2 

Ecuador's  love  of  freedom  has  always  been  a 
national  characteristic.  It  was  100  years  ago  last 
July  that  Ecuador  decreed  the  abolition  of  slavery 
in  Lincolnian  words  that  long  antedated  Lincoln's 
own  Emancipation  Proclamation :  "The  few  slaves 
who  still  remain  in  this  land  of  free  men,"  declared 
the  Ecuadorean  decree,  "are  a  contradiction  to  the 
republican  institutions  which  we  have  adopted 
since  1820;  an  insult  to  religion,  morality,  and 
civilization;  and  a  reproach  to  the  Republic,  its 
legislators,  and  its  governors." 

I  am  reminded  that  Lincoln  is  remembered  and 
revered  in  Ecuador.  Ecuador  has  on  different 
occasions  and  in  different  ways  demonstrated  her 
admiration  for  him.  One  enduring  memorial  is 
the  charming  little  park  called  the  Plaza  Abraham 
Lincoln.  That  park,  which  fronts  the  U.S.  Em- 
bassy and  marks  the  termination  of  the  handsome 
dual  avenue  in  Quito,  will  some  day,  I  hope,  be 
further  adorned  by  a  statue  of  Lincoln  as  a  gesture 
from  Ecuador's  friends  in  the  States  to  the  friends 
of  the  United  States  in  Ecuador. 

Ecuador,  which  a  century  ago  made  such  proud 
profession  of  faith  as  a  land  of  free  men,  is  well 
aware  that  in  the  present  crisis  of  history,  freedom 
must  be  on  guard  so  that  no  aggressor  will  attack 
and  overcome  it.  The  valiant  republic  is  located 
like  a  lighthouse  and  a  watchtower  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  Her  great  transport  terminus  of  Guayaquil 
stands  2,000  miles  due  south  of  our  own  great 
transport  terminus  of  Miami.  Her  islands,  the 
Galapagos,  extend  500  miles  along  the  route  from 
Panama  to  Australia. 

We  all  remember — the  free  world  cannot  for- 
get— Ecuador's  splendid  contributions  to  hemi- 
sphere solidarity  in  making  those  strategic  islands 
available  for  air  bases  in  World  War  II. 

With  equal  solidarity,  equal  determination  that 
aggression  shall  gain  no  foothold  in  this  hemi- 
sphere, Ecuador  and  our  own  country  have  just 
signed  a  military  assistance  agreement.3  Ecuador 
was  thus  the  first  country  in  the  hemisphere  to  sign 
the  first  of  a  series  of  such  bilateral  agreements 
between  the  United  States  and  other  republics  of 
this  hemisphere,  in  order  to  deter  potential  ag- 
gressors and  to  safeguard  the  peace  in  which  is 
our  present  welfare  and  our  future  hope. 

'  Bulletin  of  July  9, 1951,  p.  68. 

*  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Mar.  3,  1952,  p.  336. 


The  Pioneer  Concept  Behind  the 
Point  Four  Program 

by  Eric  Johnston 

Chairman,  International  Development  Advisory 

Board  l 

Tonight  I  want  to  talk  with  you  about  the  eco- 
nomic partnership  of  the  free  nations  of  the  world. 
I  want  to  say  a  few  words  about  where  we  fit  in 
that  partnership  and  what  we  in  the  United 
States  can  do  to  strengthen  it  as  a  going  concern. 

That  idea  of  economic  partnership  within  the 
community  of  free  nations  is  the  way  I  like  to 
think  of  the  Point  Four  Program.  A  numeral 
designation  scarcely  can  be  called  descriptive  of 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  through  the  program 
of  technical  cooperation  with  nations  in  the  under- 
developed areas  of  the  world. 

All  of  us  have  differing  ideas  about  what  this 
program  of  technical  cooperation  is  and  what  it 
ought  to  be. 

At  some  time  or  other  we  probably  have  heard 
it  described  as  a  global  dole,  a  world-wide  Wpa, 
or  a  hand-out  that  is  draining  away  our  resources. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  may  have  heard  that  this 
was  dollar  diplomacy  dressed  in  1952  clothes  or 
Yankee  imperialism  masquerading  as  altruism. 

You  know  as  well  as  I  that  although  these  labels 
may  be  catchy,  they  are  anything  but  accurate. 

Since  the  President  has  asked  me  to  serve  as 
Chairman  of  the  Board  that  helps  formulate 
Point  Four  policies,  I  thought  you  might  like  me 
to  give  you  my  conception  of  what  this  program  is 
and  the  direction  it  properly  should  take. 

If  I  had  available  for  this  occasion  all  the  skills 
and  talents  of  my  own  industry — the  motion-pic- 
ture industry — I  might  be  able  to  do  a  more  ade- 
quate job.  I  know  that  it  would  take  Hollywood 
and  the  sound  camera  to  capture  and  present  some 
of  the  great  drama  that  is  taking  place  under  this 
program  in  various  parts  of  the  world  today. 

But  since  in  my  capacity  as  a  part-time  bureau- 
crat I  can't  call  on  these  resources,  I'll  have  to  use 
a  homelier  means  to  make  my  point. 

Sometimes,  when  I  ponder  the  various  problems 
that  come  before  our  Board,  my  thoughts  turn 
back  to  the  simpler  and  more  neighborly  life  that 
some  of  us  knew  in  America  in  our  childhood,  or 
that  our  fathers  and  grandfathers  knew  before  us. 

I  think  back  to  the  days  when  we  were  mainly 
an  agricultural  people,  when  we  worked  in  the 
fields  from  dawn  till  dusk,  and  then,  in  the  eve- 
nings, when  the  chores  were  done  and  supper  was 
over,  we  took  it  easy,  digging  out  the  cellar. 

But  no  matter  how  busy  we  were  with  our  own 
work,  we  could  always  find  time  or  take  time  to 
help  a  neighbor  when  he  needed  a  hand. 

If  neighbor  John's  barn  burned  down,  he  could 

1  Remarks  made  before  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Portsmouth,  Va.,  on  Feb.  28  and  released  to  the  press 
on  the  same  date. 
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count  on  the  whole  community  to  show  up  and  help 
him  rebuild.  He  could  count  on  the  men  to  turn 
to  with  their  saws  and  hammers  and  their  brawn. 
And  the  women  of  the  community  would  be  on 
hand  to  help  with  the  food. 

We  had  a  sound  economic  and  social  basis  for 
that  kind  of  neighborliness.  Every  one  of  us  in 
the  community  knew  that  a  barn  was  essential  if 
John  was  to  continue  as  a  self-supporting  member 
of  the  group. 

And  we  also  knew  the  importance  of  having 
good  neighbors  around  us.  We  could  count  on 
their  rifles  if  the  security  of  the  community  was 
threatened.  We  could  count  on  them  to  bring  in 
soup  and  help  mind  the  children  if  our  wives  took 
sick. 

If  we  had  a  good  corn  crop  and  the  man  next 
door  had  a  good  hay  crop,  we  could  swap  back  and 
forth  when  we  needed  the  other's  goods.  And 
it  was  mighty  nice  to  have  someone  you  could  visit 
with. 

If  recalling  some  of  those  virtues  and  customs 
of  pioneer  life  in  America  seems  a  homely  intro- 
duction to  remarks  about  economic  partnership, 
I  like  to  think  the  analogy  is  apt. 

I  don't  think  that  I  have  to  recite  very  much 
recent  world  history  to  make  the  point  that  every 
free  nation  in  the  world  today  needs  good  neigh- 
bors and  strong  neighbors — that  is,  if  it  expects  to 
remain  free. 

And  any  nation  and  every  nation  needs  self- 
supporting  neighbors — that  is,  if  it  expects  to  re- 
main solvent  itself. 

How  can  we  get  strong  and  self-supporting 
neighbors  in  the  community  of  free  nations  today  ? 

I  think  we  can  do  it  by  hewing  to  the  very 
pioneer  pattern  of  America  that  we  like  to  talk 
about  in  Chambers  of  Commerce  everywhere  in 
this  land  of  ours. 

Dividends  of  Point  Four 

All  of  us  know  how  that  helping  of  one 
another — of  sharing  our  know-how,  telling  our 
neighbors  about  improved  strains  of  livestock, 
better  seeds,  new  tools  and  methods,  has  paid  divi- 
dends. It  has  paid  dividends  in  industry,  in 
medicine,  in  education,  and  many  things  besides 
agriculture. 

But  as  practical  men  of  business,  you  ask 
whether  this  concept  can  pay  dividends  if  ex- 
tended to  other  nations.  Can  Point  Four  produce 
results?  Has  it  produced  results  and  do  they 
justify  our  expenditure?  These  are  the  questions 
you  should  ask,  that  all  of  us  should  ask  about 
any  government  program. 

Let's  look  at  the  record.  Let's  take  some 
specific  cases. 

India  is  one  of  the  countries  to  which  we  have 
extended  technical  assistance. 

One  of  the  agricultural  extension  workers  as- 
signed to  India  undertook  to  demonstrate  to  the 


farmers  of  his  area  the  use  of  improved  seed,  bet- 
ter methods  of  cultivation,  and  the  use  of  modern 
tools.  With  this  technical  assistance,  the  farmers 
of  the  region  boosted  their  wheat  production  from 
13  bushels  to  26  bushels  per  acre  and  increased 
their  potato  yield  from  119  to  245  bushels  per 
acre. 

I  think  we  can  appreciate  the  meaning  of  those 
figures  a  little  better  if  we  compare  them  to  our 
own  production.  Our  national  average  in  1950 
was  about  lG1/^  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  and  185 
bushels  of  potatoes  per  acre. 

To  be  sure,  the  case  I  have  mentioned  represents 
only  the  work  of  one  man  in  a  small  area  of  a 
subcontinent.  But  it  is  that  very  kind  of  example, 
set  by  one  man  or  one  small  area,  that  brought  ourl 
own  great  advances  in  scientific  agriculture.  And 
what  did  it  cost?    The  salary  of  one  man. 

I  mention  this  example  for  another  reason.  The 
production  of  more  food  and  fiber,  better  agricul- 
ture, must  be  the  foundation  stone  for  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  all  the  free  world. 

Here  in  the  United  States,  our  great  industrial] 
civilization  could  not  exist  and  could  never  have] 
been  developed  without  first  a  productive  agricul-1 
ture.  Less  than  a  century  ago,  it  took  one  family] 
out  of  two  in  this  country  to  grow  the  crops  weJ 
needed.  Today  one  family  out  of  eight  can  do  that! 
job.  ....  I 

What  is  the  situation  in  other  lands?  In  thej 
free  world  to  which  we  still  have  access,  and  from] 
which  our  support  must  come,  more  than  a  billion! 
people  of  Latin  America,  Asia,  and  Africa  arei 
desperately  poor  and  continually  hungry.  Eighll 
out  of  ten  live  on  the  land.  But  they  cannot  growl 
enough  to  feed  themselves — let  alone  the  rest  oj 
their  people. 

That   constant   hunger   takes   a   terrible   tol 
These  billion  persons  have  a  life  expectancy  of  31! 
years,  compared  to  68  in  the  United  States. 

In  these  same  lands,  eight  out  of  ten  peoplf 
cannot  read  or  write.    Two  out  of  every  three  o 
these  men,  women,  and  children  suffer  all  theii 
lives  from  diseases  we  know  how  to  prevent. 

Hunger,  disease,  illiteracy — these  are  the  things 
we  are  attacking  in  our  program  of  economic  part; 
nership.  And  with  good  reason.  We  cannot  ex 
pect  hungry  and  diseased  people  to  be  self 
sufficient. 

Last  spring,  we  sent  two  entomologists  to  Irai 
when  that  country  was  hit  by  its  worst  locus; 
plague  in  80  years.  Using  small  planes  and  ap 
paratus  for  spraying  insecticide,  these  men  wer 
able  to  save  54,000  acres  of  crops  in  18  differen 
localities. 

In  some  areas  of  Liberia,  food  was  so  scare 
that  cabbage  was  sold  by  the  leaf — not  by  th 
head.  A  small  onion  cost  a  nickel.  The  scrawm 
chickens  laid  eggs  the  size  of  robins'  eggs. 

Just  the  effort  of  one  extension  worker  change< 
all  that.  Villages  that  formerly  knew  only  wan 
now  grow  enough  food  for  themselves  and  eve 
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iave  vegetables  left  over  to  send  to  market.  Sev- 
jral  hundred  roosters  of  good  strain  were  im- 
ported. Their  progeny  furnished  the  brood  stock 
for  a  developing  poultry  industry  with  chickens 
bat  lay  hen-sized  eggs. 

These  chickens  were  considered  so  remarkable 
ihat  persons  came  from  miles  around,  traveling 
by  canoe,  walking,  or  by  whatever  means,  just  to 
gjet  a  look  at  them.  And  when  they  came,  they 
svere  shown  modern  methods  of  poultry  husbandry, 
riven  a  few  eggs  to  start  better  flocks  of  their 
)wn. 

I  could  cite  many  more  examples  of  accomplish- 
ments like  these.  If  they  seem  less  than  spectacu- 
lar I'm  sure  it's  because  they  deal  with  things  that 
sve  take  for  granted  in  this  country.  And  because 
we  take  these  things — higher  crop  yields,  control 
of  insect  pests,  improved  strains  of  poultry  and 
livestock — for  granted  I  think  we  tend  to  forget 
bow  really  important  they  are. 

In  January  of  this  year  there  were  619  Ameri- 
can technicians  working  around  the  world  in  33 
countries.  While  most  of  the  work  was  in  agri- 
culture, health,  and  education,  there  are  other  im- 
portant fields  of  activity.  Roads  must  be  built 
to  take  produce  to  market.  Water  and  mineral 
resources  must  be  surveyed.  The  techniques  of 
modern  public  administration,  industrial  develop- 
ment, and  housing  must  be  learned. 

What  is  the  cost  of  this  undertaking?  Last 
year  we  spent  35  million  dollars  and  for  this  year 
we  have  a  budget  of  200  million  dollars.  And  I 
think  you  will  want  to  know  that  our  dollars  have 
been  matched  threefold  by  the  countries  which 
have  sought  technical  assistance. 


Activities  in  Latin  America 

I  have  mentioned  just  a  few  things  that  have 
been  done  in  the  Far  East,  the  Middle  East,  and  in 
Africa.  Certainly  one  of  the  most  important 
areas  in  which  we  are  operating  is  closer  to  home — 
the  Latin  American  countries  which  are  our  next- 
door  neighbors. 

In  my  opinion  we  need  to  intensify  our  activities 
in  the  Latin  American  countries  whose  well-being 
is  so  important  to  all  of  us. 

You  can  recall  the  prewar  emergency,  and  the 
early  days  of  World  War  II,  and  the  sense  of  ur- 
gency that  we  felt  about  the  good-neighbor  policy. 
I  know  that  in  Washington,  women's  clubs  gave 
up  bridge  and  took  up  the  study  of  Spanish  and 
Portuguese.  Hundreds  of  persons  went  to  night 
schools  to  study  Latin  American  history  and  gov- 
ernment. Libraries  did  a  booming  business  in 
books  on  Central  and  South  America.  I'm  sure 
the  same  things  happened  here  in  Portsmouth  and 
pretty  generally  throughout  the  United  States. 
All  of  a  sudden  we  had  discovered  our  friends  to 
the  south,  and  we  did  our  best  to  get  acquainted 
with  them  in  a  hurry. 

Many  of  the  projects  begun  by  the  Coordinator 


of  Inter-American  Affairs  have  been  continued. 
Private  enterprise,  notably  the  Basic  Economy 
Corporation,  established  by  the  Rockefellers,  has 
extended  a  helping  hand.  More  recently  techni- 
cal cooperation  has  been  made  available  through 
our  program  of  economic  partnership.  Right  now 
we  are  making  notable  strides  in  controlling  insect 
pests  in  the  warm  lowland  areas  of  Central  and 
South  America  that  have  plagued  the  local  live- 
stock industry.  A  new  insecticide,  a  derivative 
of  turpentine,  is  making  it  possible  to  control  ticks 
and  lice  and  grubs  that  in  the  past  have  caused 
heavy  losses  to  cattle  raisers. 

In  Cuba  we  are  helping  an  important  new  in- 
dustry become  established.  That  is  the  growing 
of  a  soft  fiber  plant  from  which  bags  for  the  local 
sugar  crop  can  be  manufactured.  We  are  helping 
Central  American  countries  increase  their  produc- 
tion of  coffee  yield  by  developing  improved  strains 
of  trees.  We  have  introduced  into  Guatemala, 
where  beans  are  an  important  staple  in  the  diet, 
new  varieties  which  yield  twice  as  much  as  those 
formerly  grown.  In  one  section  of  Peru  our  exten- 
sion workers  with  their  know-how  and  show-how 
helped  the  community  increase  its  cash  crop 
twelvefold  inside  a  4-year  period. 

Yes,  we  are  doing  all  these  things  and  they  are 
important  to  our  economic  partnership.  But  I'd 
like  to  see  us,  as  a  people,  recapture  more  of  that 
sense  of  urgency  about  Latin  America  that  we  had 
some  years  ago. 

Particularly  I'd  like  that  sense  to  pervade  our 
business  community.  Because,  as  I  see  it,  we  can 
only  have  economic  partnership  in  a  real  sense  if 
private  enterprise  joins  in  the  undertaking.  Some 
types  of  projects,  such  as  those  we  have  initiated, 
properly  are  within  the  province  of  government. 
Many  more  are  within  the  sphere  of  private  in- 
vestment and  management. 

Among  the  things  that  I  hope  our  Board  can 
come  up  with  are  means  for  stimulating  invest- 
ment of  private  American  capital  in  these  coun- 
tries on  a  basis  of  partnership  with  local  capital. 

When  I  visited  South  America  during  World 
War  II  at  the  request  of  President  Roosevelt  to 
survey  economic  conditions,  I  saw  great  possibili- 
ties for  our  businessmen  to  join  with  local  inter- 
ests in  the  establishment  and  management  of 
needed  local  enterprises. 

Those  possibilities,  I  believe,  still  exist  in  large 
measure.  Two  things  are  essential  if  they  are  to 
be  realized. 

First,  there  must  be  a  recognition  on  the  part  of 
American  investors  that  local  interests  in  the  for- 
eign country  and  the  country  itself  have  a  legiti- 
mate right  to  share  in  the  proceeds  of  the  enter- 
prise on  an  equitable  basis.  They  have  a  proper 
claim  to  take  part  in  the  initial  financing  and  to 
have  a  voice  in  management  on  a  partnership  basis. 

Second,  there  must  be  a  recognition  on  the  part 
of  foreign  countries  that  they  can  attract  private 
American  investment  only  if  they  provide  certain 
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safeguards.  The  capital  outlay  itself  must  be  safe- 
guarded. And  the  right  to  withdraw  earnings  at 
a  fair  rate  must  be  assured. 

It  would  be  naive  for  us  to  assume  that  private 
enterprise  can  take  its  proper  place  in  our  program 
of  economic  partnership  unless  these  two  basic 
conditions  are  present. 

Custom  dictates  that  I  should  wax  eloquent  in 
bringing  these  remarks  to  a  close.  But  let  me 
break  with  tradition.  Let  me  say  simply  that  the 
new  light  of  hope  that  we  are  bringing  to  the  face 
of  mankind,  to  a  billion  persons  who  are  basically 
like  ourselves,  who  want  only  the  chance  to  get 
along  in  the  world,  is  more  eloquent  testimony  to 
the  worth  of  economic  partnership  than  anything 
I  could  say  here  tonight. 

If  we  can  do  just  that  one  thing — keep  the  eyes 
of  mankind  alight  with  hope — we  shall  be  assured 
of  mankind's  faith  in  us.  And  we  shall  have  kept 
faith  with  ourselves. 


Czechoslovakia  and  other  nations  temporarily 
under  the  Communist  yoke.  Let  us  never  forget 
our  lesson. 


Lessons  Learned  of  Czechoslovakia 

Statement  by  the  President 

\  Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  Eouse  February  25] 

Four  years  ago,  the  Communists  seized  control 
of  the  free  country  of  Czechoslovakia.  By  infil- 
trating every  important  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, they  had  strangled  all  sources  of  independ- 
ent opposition  in  that  nation — all  but  one — the 
students  and  young  people. 

In  the  last  few  hours  of  Czechoslovakia's  free- 
dom, more  than  5,000  students  of  Charles  Univer- 
sity marched  toward  their  President's  house  to 
plead  with  him  to  save  their  country  from  the 
Communists.  But  before  they  could  reach  their 
destination,  Communist  police  fired  into  the 
orderly  crowd,  wounding  several  students. 

February  25  should  be  a  very  special  day  for 
the  young  men  and  women  of  all  nations.  Let  it 
serve  as  a  symbol — a  reminder  of  youth's  determi- 
nation and  will  to  resist,  in  the  face  of  hopeless 
odds. 

But  let  it  also  serve  as  a  warning  to  all  people, 
young  and  old,  who  are  so  fortunate  that  they  still 
have  their  freedom. 

Since  February  25,  1948,  the  world  has  learned 
the  lessons  of  Czechoslovakia.     The  world  has 
learned  that  communism  is  aggressive — that  com 
munism  means  conquest,  oppression,  and  slavery. 

Four  years  ago,  the  students  of  Charles  Univer- 
sity taught  us  that  we  must  do  more  than  resist — 
we  must  be  prepared  to  resist.  We  are  putting 
this  lesson  of  collective  security  into  practice  in 
Korea,  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion, and  the  Pacific  defense  treaties. 

All  this  we  learned  at  the  price  of  freedom  for 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Report  of  U.N.  Command  Operations  in  Korea 


THIRTY-THIRD  REPORT:     FOR  THE  PERIOD 

NOVEMBER  1-15,  1951 ' 

D.N.  doc.  S/2507 
Transmitted  January  28,  1952 

I  herewith  submit  report  number  33  of  the 
United  Nations  Command  Operations  in  Korea 
for  the  period  1-15  November,  inclusive.  United 
Nations  Command  Communiques  numbers  1069- 
1083,  inclusive,  provide  detailed  accounts  of  these 
operations. 

Military  armistice  negotiations  continued  dur- 
ing the  period.  Item  Two  of  the  agenda  concern- 
ing the  establishment  of  a  demilitarized  zone  was 
discussed  in  joint  sub-delegation  meetings.  At  the 
close  of  the  period  no  agreement  had  been  reached. 
The  fundamental  divergence  of  views  between  the 
Communists  and  our  representatives  with  respect 
to  agenda  item  Two  is  whether  the  cease-fire  por- 
tion of  the  military  armistice  should  be  put  into 
effect  now  or  after  agreement  is  reached  on  other 
items  of  the  agenda.  The  Communists  hold  that 
as  an  "act  of  good  faith"  we  should  agree  to  a 
de  facto  cease  fire  concurrently  with  the  accept- 
ance of  the  present  line  of  contact  as  a  basis  for 
a  demilitarized  zone.    At  the  first  meeting  of  the 


1  Transmitted  to  the  Security  Council  by  the  deputy 
U.S.  representative  in  the  Security  Council,  on  Jan.  28. 
For  texts  of  the  1st,  2d,  3d,  4th,  5th,  6th,  7th,  8th.  9th, 
10th,  and  11th  reports  to  the  Security  Council  on  U.N. 
Command  operations  in  Korea,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  7, 
1950,  p.  203;  Aug.  28,  1950,  p.  323;  and  Sept.  11,  1950, 
p.  403  ;  Oct.  2,  1950,  p.  534 ;  Oct.  16,  1950,  p.  603 ;  Nov.  6, 

1950,  p.  729 ;  Nov.  1.3,  1950,  p.  759 ;  Jan.  8,  1951,  p.  43 ;  and 
Feb.  19,  1951,  p.  304,  respectively.  Reports  nos.  1-11  are 
published  separately  as  Department  of  State  publications 
3935,  3955,  3962,  3978,  3986,  4006,  4015,  and  4108,  respec- 
tively. The  12th,  13th,  and  14th  reports  appear  in  the 
Bulletin  of  Mar.  19,  1951,  p.  470;  the  15th  and  16th 
reports,  ibid.,  Apr.  16,  1951,  p.  625 ;  the  17th  report,  ibid., 
Apr.  30,  1951,  p.  710;  the  18th,  ibid.,  May  7,  1951,  p.  755; 
a  special  report  by  the  U.N.  Commanding  General,  ibid., 
May  21,  1951,  p.  828 ;  the  19th  report,  ibid.,  June  4,  1951, 
p.  910;  the  20th  report,  ibid.,  June  11,  1951,  p.  948;  the 
21st  report,  ibid.,  July  2, 1951,  p.  30 ;  the  22d,  ibid.,  July  23, 

1951,  p.  155 ;  the  23d  and  24th  reports,  Hid.,  Aug.  13,  1951, 
p.  265 ;  the  25th  report,  ibid.,  Aug.  20, 1951,  p.  303  ;  the  26th 
report,  ibid.,  Sept.  24,  1951,  p.  510;  the  27th  report,  ibid., 
Oct.  29,  1951,  p.  709;  the  28th  and  29th  reports,  ibid., 
Dec.  24,  1951,  p.  1028 ;  and  the  30th,  31st  and  32d  reports, 
ibid.,  Feb.  18,  1952,  p.  266. 


two  delegations  on  10  July  1951  we  made  our  posi- 
tion abundantly  clear.  The  senior  United  Nations 
Command  delegate  in  his  opening  statement  said : 
"It  is  understood,  of  course,  that  hostilities  will 
continue  in  all  areas,  except  those  neutral  zones 
agreed  upon,  until  such  time  as  there  is  an  agree- 
ment on  the  terms  governing  the  armistice  and 
until  such  time  as  an  approved  armistice  com- 
mission is  ready  to  function".  At  the  plenary 
session  of  30  July  1951,  General  Nam  II,  the  senior 
North  Korean  delegate,  stated :  "As  to  the  continu- 
ation of  hostilities  during  the  negotiations,  you 
say  that  I  held  that  the  hostilities  should  cease 
during  the  negotiations.  That  is  absolutely  an  in- 
correct statement.  I  thought  that  the  hostilities 
would  continue  during  the  negotiations  and  I  will 
continue  to  think  so.  Until  the  signing  of  the 
agreement  of  the  armistice,  the  hostilities  will 
continue  on  both  sides."  This  statement  is  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  the  present  illogical  and 
unreasonable  Communist  position. 

To  accept  a  de  facto  cease  fire  would  jeopardize 
the  United  Nations  military  position  and  military 
negotiations  in  Korea.  A  de  facto  cessation  of 
hostilities  prior  to  reaching  agreement  on  armis- 
tice terms  would  enable  the  enemy  to  augment 
his  ground  and  air  strength  in  close  proximity  to 
the  battle  line.  The  security  of  United  Nations 
Command  forces  would  thereby  be  seriously  com- 
promised. With  a  de  facto  cease  fire  the  enemy 
could  prolong  indefinitely  discussions  on  other 
agenda  items.  Among  these  items  is  the  vital  sub- 
ject pertaining  to  an  exchange  of  prisoners  of  war. 

The  enemy  remained  on  the  defensive  on  the  cen- 
tral and  eastern  front  during  the  period.  How- 
ever, action  on  the  western  front  included  an  in- 
crease in  local  enemy  aggressiveness.  Hostile 
patrol  actions  and  local  small-scale  probing  at- 
tacks along  the  entire  battle  line  during  the  period 
were  almost  entirely  limited  to  the  hours  of  dark- 
ness. Enemy  action  during  daylight  hours  con- 
sisted principally  of  interception  of  United 
Nations  Command  patrols.  The  relief  of  ex- 
hausted enemy  units  continued.  For  the  first  time 
in  six  months,  the  enemy  found  it  necessary  to 
draw  on  his  reserves  in  the  west  to  replace  several 
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battered  units  in  the  central  sector.  Front  lines 
at  the  close  of  the  period  remained  substantially 
unchanged. 

On  the  western  front  from  2  to  8  November  the 
enemy  displayed  his  greatest  degree  of  aggressive- 
ness in  recent  months.  In  one  case  a  hostile  divi- 
sion supported  by  approximately  two  armoured 
battalions  launched  night  attack  against  United 
Nations  Command  positions  in  the  Kigong-Otan 
area.  Similar  attacks,  but  in  lesser  strength,  were 
made  in  the  Chudong  and  the  Sagimak  areas. 
Although  the  attacking  enemy  in  several  instances 
secured  initial  advantages,  he  was  unable  to  ex- 
ploit his  gains.  The  enemy's  employment  of 
armour  was  cautious;  he  took  care  to  avoid  close 
engagements  with  United  Nations  Command 
armour.  The  enemy  remained  sensitive  to  for- 
ward United  Nations  Command  movement,  inter- 
cepting United  Nations  Command  patrols  and 
raids  along  the  entire  sector  during  the  period  and 
employing  a  liberal  quantity  of  mortar  and  artil- 
lery fire  in  these  efforts.  As  a  result  of  vigorous 
United  Nations  Command  counteraction,  the  close 
of  the  period  saw  the  enemy  in  possession  of  only 
two  of  his  newly  acquired  terrain  features.  Tac- 
tically these  features  are,  in  themselves,  unim- 
portant. 

On  the  central  front  principal  enemy  activity 
centered  in  the  Kumsong  area,  and  on  the  eastern 
shoulder  of  the  recently  United  Nations  Com- 
mand-created Kumsong  salient  southwest  of  Tal- 
chon.  In  the  former  area  the  enemy's  attention 
was  directed  toward  intercepting  United  Nations 
Command  infantry  and  armoured  patrols.  Newly 
laid  anti-tank  minefields,  newly  constructed  anti- 
tank obstacles  and  artillei*y  fire  were  utilized 
against  United  Nations  Command  patrol  efforts. 
Southwest  of  Talchon  the  enemy  unsuccessfully 
made  almost  nightly  attempts  to  resecure  recently 
lost  positions.  Early  in  the  period  prisoners  re- 
ported that  reserves  drawn  from  the  west  were 
relieving  the  enemy  units  battered  during  the  pre- 
ceding period  in  the  Kumsong  salient. 

Numerous  patrol  clashes  and  several  enemy 
efforts  to  secure  dominating  heights  characterized 
the  action  on  the  eastern  front.  Early  in  the 
period  United  Nations  Command  elements  at- 
tacked and  gained  the  sole  remaining  height  domi- 
nating Kosong  from  the  south.  Limited  enemy 
efforts  to  retake  this  objective  and  other  local 
enemy  attempts  to  secure  positions  southeast  of 
Tupo  were  unsuccessful.  The  enemy's  most  de- 
termined patrol-interception  efforts  occurred  in 
the  area  south  of  Tupo,  where  he  employed  anti- 
tank measures  of  all  types  in  an  effort  to  reduce 
the  damaging  effect  of  United  Nations  Command 
armoured  patrols. 

Despite  the  increase  in  enemy  aggressiveness  on 
the  western  front,  the  preponderance  of  available 
evidence  fails  to  reveal  any  firm  indications  of  im- 
minent, major  enemy  offensive  action.  Neverthe- 
less, the  enemy's  continuous  logistical  effort,  his 
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recent  aggressiveness,  employment  of  armour  and 
the  strength  of  his  reserves  serve  to  demonstrate 
clearly  his  continued  capability  for  powerful  of- 
fensive action  in  any  single  sector. 

United  Nations  Command  warships  patrolled 
both  Korean  coasts  to  maintain  an  effective  block- 
ade around  the  peninsula,  and  continued  bombard- 
ment of  enemy  coastal  communications.  The 
onset  of  winter  and  attendant  foul  weather  re- 
duced aerial  bombardment  and  interdiction  pro- 
grammes, but  did  not  prevent  United  Nations 
Command  aviators  from  attacking  railroads,  roll- 
ing stock,  supply  and  munition  depots  and  enernv 
troop  concentrations.  The  white  background  of 
snow  made  enemy  troops  and  rear  area  activities 
easier  to  distinguish  in  compensation  for  lowering 
skies  and  reduced  visibility.  Naval  gunfire  was 
intensified  whenever  flight  operations  were  cur 
tailed.  At  both  ends  of  the  battle  line  "floating 
artillery"  furnished  continuous  close  naval  gun 
fire  support  for  ground  forces.  In  far  northwest 
Korea  the  cruiser  Belfast  and  the  Canadian  de 
stroyer  Athabaskan  shelled  gun  positions  anc 
troop  centres  on  the  main  land  and  coastal  islands, 
The  siege  of  Wonsan  continued  through  the  thirty 
eighth  week.  The  Royal  Navy  Frigate  Black 
Swam,  one  of  the  first  United  Nations  Commanc 
ships  to  fight  in  Korea,  closed  a  gallant  chapter  ir 
her  log  as  she  set  course  for  England  after  serving 
on  the  far  Eastern  stations  since  July  1945. 

Shore  and  carrier-based  Marine  pilots  concen- 
trated with  telling  effect  on  close  air  support 
missions. 

Routine  minesweeping  and  patrol  bomber  re 
connaissance  were  continued  effectively.  A  num 
ber  of  floating  mines  were  reported  and  destroyec 
during  the  period  as  the  Communists  continuec 
to  violate  the  rules  of  warfare  by  planting  these 
unlawful  weapons  to  menace  all  shipping. 

One  United  Nations  Command  twin-enginec 
Neptune  patrol  bomber  on  a  weather  reconnais 
sance  flight  over  the  Northern  Sea  of  Japan  die 
not  return  to  base  on  6  November  and  is  presumec 
to  be  lost.  Intensive  search  for  survivors  has  had 
negative  results. 

United  Nations  Command  Air  units  under  the 
operational  control  of  Far  East  Air  Forces,  fly- 
ing over  12,000  sorties,  continued  to  apply  heavj 
pressure  against  the  enemy  with  emphasis  bein^ 
placed  on  the  rail  networks,  airfields  and  enemj 
front  line  troop  units.  Weather  was  generally 
favourable  for  flying  on  eleven  days,  marginal  or 
one  day,  and  very  unfavourable  on  the  6th,  12th 
and  15th  when  heavy  clouds  settled  over  all  o: 
Korea.  Vehicle  sightings  and  claims  droppec 
during  the  period  as  bright  moonlight  permittee 
North  Korean  night  traffic  to  move  without  lights 

Air-to-air  duels  between  United  Nations  Com 
mand  jets  and  enemy  MIG-15  interceptors  con 
tinued  as  the  highlight  of  the  air  war.  MIG  op 
position  was  encountered  daily  when  the  weathei 
was  good  and  revealed  that  enemy  tactics,  aggreS' 
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veness,  and  state  of  training  varied  considerably, 
n  many  occasions  the  MIGs  appeared  to  avoid 
srial  combat  even  under  favourable  conditions 
hile  on  other  occasions  large  formations  broke 
I  the  attack  in  an  orderly  and  aggressive  manner, 
he  quality  of  the  Communist  pilots  varied  radi- 
ally, sometimes  being  reported  as  equivalent  to 
iat  of  student  pilots,  while  at  other  times  the  su- 
;rior  aerobatics  performance  of  MIGs  indicated 
tat  they  were  flown  by  pilots  who  are  experienced 
id  competent.  There  seems  to  be  good  reason 
assume  that  Northwest  Korea  is  being  used  by 
ie  Communists  as  a  combat  training  centre  for 
t  pilots.  Despite  border  restrictions,  superiority 
.  numbers  and  the  ability  of  Communists  to 
loose  the  time  and  place  for  attack,  United  Na- 
ans  Command  fighter  kills  continued  to  outnum- 
;r  those  of  the  enemy  by  better  than  three  to 
le  during  the  period  of  this  report.  During  the 
!teen  day  period  United  Nations  Command  pilots 
jstroyed  seven  MIGs  and  damaged  twenty-one. 
-86  aircraft  were  responsible  for  the  majority  of 
ese  victories ;  F-84  Thunderjets,  F-80  Shooting 
;ars,  and  Meteor-8  jets  of  the  Royal  Australian 
ir  Force  accounted  for  the  remainder.  Night 
terception  of  United  Nations  Command  aircraft 
7  Communist  night  fighters  is  becoming  more 
unmon  although  little  loss  or  damage  to  our  air- 
aft  has  resulted  from  this  cause  to  date. 
Fighter  bombers  of  the  Fifth  Air  Force  and 
tached  Marine,  South  African,  and  Republic  of 
orea  Air  Force  flew  over  1,180  sorties  in  close 
pport  of  United  Nations  Command  ground  units, 
laming  napalm,  machine  guns,  bombs  and  rock- 
s  were  used  to  force  the  enemy  from  his  infantry 
inkers  and  artillery  positions  all  along  the  front, 
t  night  United  Nations  Command  aircraft  as- 
sted  the  ground  troops  by  bombing  targets  se- 
cted  by  the  Army,  by  flare  lighting  battle  ground 
eas,  and  by  distributing  leaflets  over  enemy  line. 


Heavy  fighter  bomber  forces  were  also  engaged 
in  the  systematic  destruction  and  isolation  of  care- 
fully selected  segments  of  the  enemy  rail  network. 
During  the  period  1,170  rail  cuts  were  made  by 
dive  and  low  level  bombing.  On  the  return  from 
these  targets,  the  fighter  bombers  sought  out  and 
attacked  with  their  remaining  ordnance  any  enemy 
activity  north  of  the  bomb  line.  These  armed 
reconnaissance  missions  accounted  fifty-two  loco- 
motives, 450  rail  cars  and  2,380  supply  buildings 
which  were  destroyed  or  damaged  during  the 
period. 

United  Nations  Command  reconnaissance  air- 
craft continued  to  secure  valuable  intelligence  in- 
formation on  enemy  ground  dispositions,  air 
targets,  vehicle  movements,  airfield  status  and 
weather.  More  than  1,000  reconnaissance  sorties 
were  flown  with  some  penetrations  extending 
through  the  MIG  infested  areas  to  the  northern 
boundary  of  Korea. 

Medium  bombers  operating  from  bases  in  Japan 
and  Okinawa  attacked  airfields,  bridges,  rail  fa- 
cilities, supply  concentrations  and  front  line  troop 
positions,  using  both  radar  and  visual  bombing 
methods  as  dictated  by  the  weather. 

Aircraft  of  Far  East  Air  Forces  Combat  Cargo 
Command  air  lifted  47,835  passengers  and  4,680 
tons  of  freight  for  all  forces. 

The  armistice  discussions  at  Panmunjom  con- 
tinued to  constitute  a  major  subject  of  United 
Nations  Command  leaflets,  loudspeakers,  and  radio 
broadcasts.  Through  these  media,  detailed  sum- 
maries and  explanations  of  the  armistice  negotia- 
tions are  disseminated  as  widely  as  possible  in 
Communist-held  areas  of  Korea.  United  Nations 
Command  radio  broadcasts  are  received  in  free 
Korea  as  well.  Enemy  soldiers  are  being  told  of 
the  continued  Communist  obstructionist  tactics 
which  may  subject  them  to  the  hardships  of 
another  winter  of  war. 


.S.  Delegations  to  International  Conferences 


:rman  Debts 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Feb- 
lary  27  the  names  of  the  persons  who  will  attend 
ie  International  Conference  on  German  Debts  to 
present  various  U.S.  creditor  groups. 
The  Conference,  which  will  convene  at  London 
i  February  28,  is  being  held  under  the  auspices 
!  the  Tripartite  Commission  on  German  Debts, 
hose  members  are  Warren  Lee  Pierson  for  the 
nited  States,  Sir  George  Rendel  for  the  United 
ingdom,  and  F.  D.  Gregh  for  France.  The 
:incipal  task  of  the  Conference  will  be  to  work 
it  a  plan  of  settlement  for  the  various  categories 
:  German  prewar  external  debts. 


The  Foreign  Bondholders  Protective  Council 
will  undertake  the  representation  of  holders  of 
German  governmental  dollar  bonds  and  corporate 
dollar  bonds  that  are  governmental ly  guaranteed. 
The  council  has  designated  the  following  persons 
to  attend  the  Conference  on  its  behalf : 

James  Grafton  Rogers,  President  of  the  Council 
Harvey  K.  Bundy,  member  of  the  Executive  Committee 
Kenneth  M.  Spang,  Vice  President  of  the  Council 
Dudley  B.  Bonsai,  Counsel 

The  American  Committee  for  Standstill  Credi- 
tors of  Germany  has  designated  the  following  to 
represent  United  States  holders  of  standstill 
credits : 
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Andrew  L.  Gomory 
Russell  G.  Smith 
Erven  C.  MacVeagh 
Erving  II.  Adler 

Parker  McCollester  of  the  law  firm  of  Lord,  Day 
and  Lord  has  been  designated  as  spokesman  for  the 
Mixed  Claims  Commission  Award  Holders  Com- 
mittee. He  will  be  assisted  at  the  Debt  Con- 
ference by  S.  A.  Challender,  Amos  J.  Peaslee,  and 
K.  H.  Porters. 

Gordon  Michler  will  attend  the  Conference  in 
the  interest  of  commercial  and  miscellaneous 
creditors  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Michler,  who 
is  associated  with  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
New  Jersey,  is  also  chairman  of  the  German  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council. 

Arrangements  for  the  representation  of  the 
holders  of  corporate  dollar  bonds  are  now  being 
completed  and  will  be  announced  at  an  early  date. 

United  Nations  Trusteeship  Council 

On  February  25  the  Department  of  State  an- 
nounced that  Francis  B.  Sayre,  U.S.  representa- 
tive on  the  United  Nations  Trusteeship  Council, 
will  attend  the  tenth  session  of  the  Council  which 
will  open  at  New  York  on  February  27.  He  will 
be  assisted  by  the  following  other  members  of  the 
U.S.  delegation: 

Special  Representative 

Elbert  D.  Thomas,  Special  Representative  for  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands ;  High  Commissioner, 
Government  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands 

Advisers 

William  I.  Cargo,  Office  of  Dependent  Area  Affairs,  De- 
partment of  State 

Donald  D.  Heron,  Adviser  to  the  Special  Representative 
for  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 

James  R.  Fowler,  Office  of  Dependent  Area  Affairs,  De- 
partment of  State 

Chester  E.  Herrick,  Lt.  Comdr.,  USN,  Deputy  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations,  Administration  and  Plans  Divi- 
sion, Department  of  the  Navy 

Louis  McNutt,  Bureau  of  Far  Eastern  Affairs,  Department 
of  State 

Einil  Sady,  Office  of  Territories,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior 

Curtis  C.  Strong,  Office  of  Dependent  Area  Affairs,  De- 
partment of  State 

The  Trusteeship  Council,  one  of  the  principal 
organs  of  the  United  Nations,  was  established  in 
December  1946  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  func- 
tions of  the  United  Nations  with  respect  to  the 
International  Trusteeship  System  established  by 
the  Charter.  At  the  present  time  there  are  11 
trust  territories,  7  in  Africa  (Tanganyika  under 
British  administration;  Ruanda-Urundi  under 
Belgian  administration ;  Somaliland  under  Italian 
administration;  Cameroons  under  British  admin- 
istration; Cameroons  under  French  administra- 
tion; Togoland  under  British  administration;  and 
Togoland  under  French  administration)  ;  and  4  in 


the  Pacific  area  (Western  Samoa  under  New  Zea- 
land administration ;  Nauru  and  New  Guinea  un- 
der Australian  administration;  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  administered  by 
the  United  States).  The  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  is  a  strategic  trust  territory  ad- 
ministered by  the  United  States  pursuant  to  the 
trusteeship  agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations. 

Membership  on  the  Trusteeship  Council  is 
evenly  divided  between  six  states  which  administer 
trust  territories  (Australia,  Belgium,  France,  New 
Zealand,  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States) 
and  six  states  which  do  not  (China,  Dominican 
Republic,  El  Salvador,  Iraq,  Thailand,  and  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics).  Italy,  the 
administering  authority  for  the  trust  territory  of 
Somaliland,  but  not  as  yet  a  member  of  the  United 
Nations,  participates  without  vote  in  the  work 
of  the  Council. 

Major  items  on  the  agenda  of  the  Council  will 
include  the  examination  of  annual  reports  on  the 
four  Pacific  trust  territories — Western  Samoa, 
Nauru,  New  Guinea,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands;  the  examination  of  petitions; 
arrangements  for  the  1952  visiting  mission  to  trust 
territories  in  West  Africa;  the  revision  of  the 
Trusteeship  Council's  provisional  questionnaire; 
and  consideration  of  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
sixth  session  of  the  General  Assembly.  The  Coun- 
cil's Committee  on  Rural  Economic  Development 
and  its  Standing  Committee  on  Administrative 
Unions  are  expected  to  meet  during  the  session. 

Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Feb-1 
ruary  25  that  the  Panel  for  Sub-area  V  of  theli 
International  Commission  for  the  Northwest  At- 
lantic Fisheries  will  convene  at  Ottawa,  Canada, 
on  February  26,  1952.  The  United  States  dele- 
gation is  as  follows: 

U.S.  Commissioners 

John  L.  Kask,  Chief,  Office  of  Foreign  Activities,  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  Department  of  the  Interior 

Bernhard  K.  Knollenberg,  Chester,  Conn. 

Francis  W.  Sargent,  Director,  Division  of  Marine  Fish 
eries,  Department  of  Conservation,  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts,  Boston,  Mass. 

Adinsers 

Herbert  W.  Graham,  Chief,  North  Atlantic  Fishery  In 

vestigations,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Departmenl 

of  the  Interior 
Howard  A.  Schuck,  Biologist  in  charge  of  Groundfish  In!  I 

vestigations,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Departmenl 

of  the  Interior,  Woods  Hole,  Mass. 

Observer  from  the  U.S.  Industry  Advisory  Cammittee 

Patrick  McHugh,  Secretary  Treasurer,  Atlantic  Fisher 
man's  Union,  49  Hardwick  Street,  Brighton,  Mass. 

The  International  Commission  for  the  North- 
west Atlantic  Fisheries  was  established  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  International  Con 
vention    for   the   Northwest   Atlantic   Fisheries 
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which  was  concluded  at  Washington  on  February 
8,  1949,  and  which  entered  into  force  on  July  3, 
1950.  The  Commission  is  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  keeping  under  continuous  review 
all  pertinent  information  concerning  the  interna- 
tional fisheries  of  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Ocean ; 
coordinating  and  disseminating  all  information 
concerning  such  fisheries;  and  making  recom- 
mendations to  governments  on  conservation  meas- 
ures deemed  necessary  to  maintain  such  fisheries  at 
a  maximum  level  of  sustained  production.  As 
stated  in  the  convention,  the  Commission  is  com- 
posed of  panels  for  each  of  five  sub-areas  of  the 
Northwest  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  Governments  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States  comprise  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Panel  for  Sub-area  V,  which 
covers  that  portion  of  the  total  area  adjacent  to 
the  New  England  coast. 

The  purpose  of  the  forthcoming  meeting  is  to 
determine  whether  members  of  Panel  V  should 
recommend  to  the  full  Commission  the  adoption  of 
regulatory  measures  for  conservation  of  the  fish- 
eries in  Sub-area  V.  A  joint  report,  containing 
preliminary  recommendations  for  the  regulation 
of  fisheries  in  that  area,  has  been  prepared  by 
Canadian  and  U.S.  fisheries  scientists,  and  will 
serve  as  a  basis  of  discussion  at  the  Ottawa  meet- 
ins:. 
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Expression  of  Confidence 
In  Ambassador  Cochran 

Statement  by  Acting  Secretary  Webb 
[Released  to  the  press  February  26] 

On  behalf  of  the  Department  of  State,  I  wish 
to  deny  reports  appearing  in  the  press  this  morn- 
ing that  consideration  is  being  given  to  recalling 
Ambassador  Merle  Cochran  from  Indonesia. 

Ambassador  Cochran,  in  accordance  with  in- 
structions from  this  Government,  informed  offi- 
cials of  the  Indonesian  Government  that  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  an 
agreement  under  section  511  (a)  of  the  Act  would 
be  necessary  to  permit  the  United  States  to  con- 
tinue extending  military  as  well  as  economic  as- 
sistance, but  that  an  agreement  pursuant  to  section 
511  (b)  would  be  adequate  to  permit  the  continua- 
tion of  economic  assistance. 

It  was  decided  by  both  Governments  that  an 
agreement  under  section  511  (a)  would  be  most 
suitable,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  availability  of 
equipment  needed  by  the  Indonesian  Government 
for  the  maintenance  of  internal  security.  Ambas- 
sador Cochran  has  acted  throughout  in  accordance 
with  the  Department's  instructions  and  enjoys  the 
full  confidence  of  the  Department  of  State. 
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Postal  Union  of  the  Americas  and  Spain.  Treaties  and 
Other  International  Acts  Series  2286.  Pub.  4344.  68  pp. 
200. 

Convention,  final  protocol,  and  regulations  of  execu- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  other  govern- 
ments— Signed  at  Madrid  Nov.  9,  1950 ;  entered  into 
force  July  1,  1951. 

Relief  Supplies  and  Packages  for  India — Duty-Free 
Entry — Payment  of  Transportation  Charges.  Treaties 
and  Other  International  Acts  Series  2291.  Pub.  4348. 
2  pp.    50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  India — 
Signed  at  Washington  July  9,  1951 ;  entered  into 
force  July  9,  1951. 

Air  Base  at  Dhahran.  Treaties  and  Other  International 
Acts  Series  2290.    Pub.  4346.    17  pp.    100. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Saudi 
Arabia — Signed  at  Mecca  and  at  Jidda  June  18,  1951 ;. 
entered  into  force  June  18,  1951. 

Launching  the  Campaign  of  Truth — Second  Phase.  In- 
ternational Information  and  Cultural  Series  20.  Pub. 
4401.     50  pp.     Limited  distribution. 

Seventh  Semiannual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  Congress  on  the  International  Information  and 
Educational  Exchange  Program,  January  1  to  June 
30,  1951. 
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The  Mutual  Security  Program:  A  Program  for  Peace 


MESSAGE   OF   THE   PRESIDENT   TO   THE 
CONGRESS  i 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  recommend  that  the  CongTess  authorize  the 
continuance  of  the  Mutual  Security  Program  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1953.  Such  action 
is  essential  to  advance  our  program  for  world 
peace  and  to  protect  the  security  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Mutual  Security  Program  provides  equip- 
ment, supplies,  and  technical  cooperation  to  enable 
friendly  countries  to  carry  out  military  and  eco- 
nomic programs  that  will  bring  very  great  returns 
in  increasing  their  security  and  our  own.  In  such 
case,  the  countries  concerned  are  driving  to  accom- 
plish objectives  which  will  bring  closer  to  full 
realization  our  mutual  goals  of  freedom  and  peace 
under  the  great  principles  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations.  Without  some  resources  from  us 
to  add  to  their  own,  these  objectives  cannot  be 
accomplished. 

My  support  for  this  program  rests  on  four 
propositions : 

First,  the  plain  fact  is  that  we  cannot  achieve 
lasting  security  for  ourselves  except  in  association 
with  other  nations. 

Second,  the  funds  provided  by  the  United  States 
under  the  Mutual  Security  Program  are  essential 
to  the  success  of  the  common  efforts  we  are  making 
with  other  free  nations  for  peace. 

Third,  the  funds  thus  invested  by  the  United 
States  will  yield  far  larger  returns,  in  terms  of  our 
own  security,  than  if  the  same  amount  were  used 
for  our  own  defense  establishment. 

Fourth,  the  cost  of  the  Mutual  Security  Pro- 
gram, together  with  the  much  larger  costs  of  our 
military  services  and  other  defense  measures,  are 
well  within  our  economic  capacity. 

Introduction 

I  do  not  need  to  review  here  the  tragic  circum- 
stances which  have  compelled  this  Nation  to  under- 
take massive  programs  for  national  defense  and 
for  mutual  security.     Most  of  us  fully  understand 

1 H.  doc.  382 ;  transmitted  Mar.  6.  Also  printed  as  De- 
partment of  State  publication  4531.  For  text  of  the  radio 
and  television  address  on  the  Mutual  Security  Program 
which  the  President  delivered  on  Mar.  6,  see  White  House 
press  release  of  the  date. 
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today  the  grimness  of  the  threat  which  Soviet 
aggression  carries  for  the  survival  of  civilization. 

Neither  do  I  need  to  dwell  upon  the  fact  that  all 
our  military  preparations  are  defensive  prepara- 
tions. We  are  seeking  to  create  strength  in  the 
world  sufficient  to  prevent  aggression.  We  do  not 
contemplate  expenditures  in  the  magnitude  or  of 
the  character  necessary  to  launch  aggression. 
These  facts  underline  the  statement  which  cannot 
be  too  often  repeated :  Our  objective  is  peace,  not 
war. 

The  point  I  do  want  to  emphasize,  for  there  still 
appear  to  be  some  people  who  do  not  recognize 
it,  is  that  to  achieve  peace  we  must  work  together 
with  other  nations. 

Some  people  would  have  us  withdraw  to  our 
own  shores  and  gamble  our  national  safety  on 
air  and  naval  power.  A  glance  at  some  of  the 
vital  materials  that  go  into  air  and  naval  power 
illustrates  how  self-defeating  this  would  be. 
Four-fifths  or  more  of  the  manganese,  the  tin,  and 
the  chrome  in  a  United  States  destroyer  or  jet 
fighter  comes  from  outside  the  western  hemisphere. 
Should  we  turn  our  back  on  the  rest  of  the  world, 
these  and  other  precious  resources,  so  vital  to  our 
own  security,  would  not  only  be  lost  to  us,  but  in 
all  probability  would  be  added  to  the  military 
strength  of  the  Soviet  empire. 

Without  our  friends  abroad,  the  threat  of  ag- 
gression would  move  close  to  our  own  shores. 
Without  their  armed  forces,  the  bases  on  their 
soil,  and  the  raw  materials  from  their  mines  and 
forests,  our  military  power  would  be  gravely  ham- 
pered in  its  defense  of  the  United  States,  and  our 
whole  economy  would  be  seriously  weakened. 
Our  support  and  assistance  for  other  nations, 
therefore,  are  not  in  the  nature  of  charity.  These 
are  not  hand-outs  which  we  can  carelessly  offer  or 
withdraw  without  regard  to  the  effect  on  our  own 
safety.  The  problems  of  American  survival 
would  be  multiplied  to  an  incalculable  extent  if  we 
had  to  face  the  Soviet  threat  without  the  support 
and  assistance  of  other  nations. 

The  Mutual  Security  Program  is  justified  not 
only  by  these  hard  strategic  and  military  realities. 
It  is,  in  addition,  the  only  course  which  fulfills 
our  position  as  a  world  leader  in  the  battle  for 
freedom  and  the  rights  of  man.  That  is  the  rea- 
son so  many  nations  freely  join  with  us  in  a  com- 
mon faith  in  democracy  and  a  common  desire  for 
peace.  These  nations  are  our  friends,  and  not 
our  satellites.     As  friends,  they  contribute  to  the 
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shared  wisdom  and  faith  of  the  free  world — a 
wisdom  and  faith  on  which  no  single  nation  can 
claim  a  monopoly.  We  must  accordingly  take 
care  to  treat  them  as  friends.  We  must  not  act 
as  though  we  wished  to  degrade  them  to  the  rank 
of  satellites  by  exacting  a  rigid  and  humiliating 
subservience  which  no  free  nation  could  with 
dignity  accept.  We  will  never  be  defeated  as  long 
as  we  truly  stand  for  a  free  partnership  of  free 
peoples.  The  unconquerable  power  of  the  free 
world  lies  in  the  fact  that  loyalties  are  not 
concerned. 

The  concrete  requirements  of  American  security 
compel  us  to  a  policy  of  international  cooperation. 
But  it  would  be,  I  believe,  a  misrepresentation  of 
the  American  people  to  suppose  that  self- 
interest — even  wise  and  enlightened  self-interest — 
is  the  only  cause  for  our  concern  with  the  outside 
world.  As  a  nation,  we  have  been  dedicated 
through  our  history  to  the  belief  that  responsible 
men  deserve  a  democratic  government  and  a  free 
society.  This  belief  is  the  essence  of  our  way  of 
life.  We  would  betray  our  intermost  convictions 
if  today  we  were  to  flee  the  cause  of  the  free  peo- 
ples. If  through  inaction  we  desert  the  cause  of 
democracy,  the  democratic  hope  may  be  extermi- 
nated in  broad  areas  of  this  earth.  If  we  rise  to 
our  historic  traditions,  we  can  add  powerful  mo- 
mentum to  the  democratic  counter-offensive  which 
inspires  in  the  people  of  the  world  a  sense  of  their 
own  destiny  as  free  men — and  which  will  in  the 
end  burst  the  bonds  of  tyranny  everywhere  on 
earth. 

The  pursuit  of  mutual  security  through  mutual 
strength  is  thus  the  keystone  of  the  broad  foreign 
policy  which  the  United  States  and  other  free 
nations  have  adopted  as  the  surest  road  to  lasting 
peace. 

The  American  people  have  steadfastly  sup- 
ported this  foreign  policy  since  the  Second  World 
War.  Its  pattern  today  is  sharp  and  clear.  If  I 
were  to  make  a  brief  definition  of  our  policy,  I 
would  call  it  the  policy  of  peace  through  collective 
strength.  We  are  joined  with  other  countries  in 
the  patient  and  systematic  building  in  the  free 
world  of  enough  military  strength  to  deter  ex- 
ternal Communist  aggression,  and  of  economic 
and  political  and  moral  strength  to  remove  in- 
ternal threats  of  Communist  subversion  and  point 
the  way  toward  democratic  progress. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  very  strongly  that  all  these 
forms  of  strength  are  necessary  if  we  are  to 
achieve  freedom  and  peace.  The  plain  and  in- 
escapable fact  is  that  they  are  indivisible.  Neither 
military  strength  nor  economic  strength  nor  polit- 
ical strength  nor  moral  strength  can  do  the  job 
alone. 

Military  strength  is  the  first  necessity,  for  with- 
out a  shield  against  aggression  the  free  world 
would  be  helpless  before  the  enemy.  Military 
strength  must  be  built,  and  we  must  help  build 
it,  in  Europe  and  in  other  critical  areas  of  the 


world.  But  military  strength  is  not  just  a  mat- 
ter of  delivering  arms  to  our  allies.  It  is  also  a 
matter  of  defense  support  to  enable  our  allies 
to  do  more  to  expand  and  equip  their  own  defense 
forces. 

And  even  arms  and  defense  support  together 
do  not  provide  a  full  answer  to  the  Soviet  threat; 
to  believe  that  they  do  is  dangerously  to  misun- 
derstand the  nature  of  the  foe.  The  gun  is  but 
one  weapon  in  the  Soviet  arsenal  of  aggression. 
If  we  ignored  the  necessity  for  building  moral 
and  political  and  economic  strength,  we  would 
expose  ourselves  to  the  danger  of  Communist 
gains  which  could  be  at  least  as  damaging  as  out- 
right aggression.  Since  the  Soviet  Union  does 
not  rely  exclusively  on  military  attack,  we  would 
be  foolish  indeed  to  rely  exclusively  on  military 
defense. 


Outline  of  the  Program 

The  funds  required  under  the  Mutual  Security 
Program  fall  into  two  broad  categories. 

The  first  of  these,  which  is  by  far  the  larger,  is 
for  assistance  in  building  up  the  military  strength 
of  friendly  nations.  This  aid  is  of  two  types :  (1) 
direct  military  aid,  primarily  in  the  form  of  mili- 
tary equipment  and  components  thereof,  and  (2) 
defense  support — primarily  in  the  form  of  raw 
materials,  commodities,  and  machinery — to  en- 
able other  countries  to  sustain  and  increase  their 
military  efforts  where  that  type  of  support  pro- 
duces greater  returns  in  military  strength  than 
would  an  equal  amount  of  direct  military  aid. 
The  bulk  of  the  direct  military  aid  and  of  the 
defense  support  will  go  to  strengthen  the  defenses 
of  the  free  nations  in  Europe.  Amounts  for  direct 
military  aid  and  defense  support  make  up  about 
90  percent  of  the  total  funds  recommended  for  the 
Mutual  Security  Program  for  the  fiscal  year  1953. 

The  second  broad  category  is  for  economic  and 
technical  assistance,  primarily  for  the  underde- 
veloped areas  of  the  world,  where  economic  prog- 
ress is  the  first  essential  in  the  battle  for  freedom. 
Some  of  these  funds  will  in  fact  also  support  de- 
fense efforts  in  certain  countries  in  Southeast 
Asia,  where  Communist  aggression  is  an  imme- 
diate menace.  Amounts  recommended  for  eco- 
nomic and  technical  assistance  are  about  10 
percent  of  the  total. 

The  distribution  of  the  amounts  recommended 
is  shown  in  more  detail  in  the  following  table : 

In  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  the  Con- 
gress provided  for  an  integrated  program,  admin- 
istered by  appropriate  operating  agencies  under 
the  general  direction  of  the  Director  for  Mutual 
Security.  These  arrangements  are  working  well, 
and  I  recommend  that  they  be  continued.  Under 
them,  direct  military  aid  will  be  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Defense.  The  Mutual 
Security  Agency  will  administer  defense  support 
in  Europe,  together  with  technical  and  economic 
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assistance  in  Southeast  Asia  and  the  Pacific.  In 
South  Asia,  the  Near  East,  Latin  America,  and 
the  independent  states  of  Africa,  economic  and 
technical  assistance  will  be  administered  by  the 
Technical  Cooperation  Administration  of  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

We  shall  continue  our  policy  of  closely  co- 
ordinating the  Mutual  Security  Program  with  the 
technical  assistance  programs  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States  and  the  United  Nations  and  its 
agencies,  such  as  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organ- 
ization and  the  World  Health  Organization.  In 
addition,  we  shall  continue  to  encourage,  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible,  the  investment  of  pri- 
vate capital  for  economic  development  abroad, 
and  we  shall  continue  to  relate  outlays  under  the 
Mutual  Security  Program  to  the  loans  being  made 
by  the  Export-Import  Bank  and  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development. 

EUROPE 

Today,  the  problem  of  achieving  security  and 
strength  in  free  Europe,  in  my  judgment,  is  on 
the  way  to  solution.  The  last  5  years  have  re- 
corded remarkable  gains  as  a  result  of  actions  we 
have  taken  under  our  policy  of  peace  through 
collective  strength — first  in  Greece  and  Turkey; 
then,  in  1948,  through  the  European  Recovery  Pro- 
gram, and  since  1949  through  the  growing 
defensive  power  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization.  The  American  contribution  did 
not  of  itself  create  these  gains;  but  it  did  supply 
the  essential  margin  without  which  the  Europeans 
could  not  have  fought  their  way  out  of  their  post- 
war slough  of  despond. 

Five  years  ago,  many  European  nations  were  on 
the  verge  of  economic  or  political  collapse.  A 
divided  and  despairing  continent — next  to  our 
own,  the  most  productive  and  industrially  power- 
ful in  the  world — lay  open  for  Soviet  conquest. 

How  different  the  picture  is  today.  Europe  has 
made  immense  advances — in  economic  output,  in 
military  strength,  in  political  self-confidence,  in 


progress  toward  unity.  Today,  the  Soviet  Union 
knows  that  it  cannot  achieve  its  purposes  in 
Europe,  so  long  as  the  policy  of  collective  strength 
continues. 

Europe  still  has  far  to  go.  Economic  health 
and  vitality  in  Europe  require  a  series  of  specific 
actions — varying  from  country  to  country — to 
raise  industrial  and  agricultural  productivity,  to 
knock  down  trade  barriers  and  exchange  restric- 
tions, and  to  encourage  the  vigorous  forces  of  com- 
petition in  European  and  world  markets.  They 
require  further  progress  toward  the  democratic 
goals  of  a  fair  distribution  of  income,  strong  and 
free  trade  unions,  fair  and  effective  tax  systems, 
and  programs  of  land  reform. 

Above  all,  we  in  the  United  States  do  not  believe 
that  Western  Europe  can  achieve  its  full  strength 
without  accelerated  progress  toward  unity.  Only 
this  unity  can  release  the  great  potential  energy 
of  free  Europe.  We  will  continue  in  every  way 
we  can  to  encourage  its  attainment. 

The  difficulties  are  very  great.  It  is  only  can- 
did to  report  that  progress  in  this  direction  has 
not  always  been  as  fast  as  we  hoped.  Yet,  in 
many  respects  the  progress  has  been  most  im- 
pressive. 

A  revolution  has  been  taking  place  in  European 
thinking.  The  Organization  for  European  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  and  the  European  Payments 
Union  have  laid  foundations  for  joint  action  in 
the  economic  and  financial  fields.  In  the  Schu- 
man  Plan,  six  countries  are  creating  an  interna- 
tional authority  for  the  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  coal  and  steel.  Under  the  European 
Defense  Community,  the  same  six  countries  are 
planning  to  establish  common  armed  forces,  a  com- 
mon defense  ministry,  and  a  common  military 
budget. 

Europe  has  moved  faster  toward  integration  in 
the  last  5  years  than  it  did  in  the  previous  500. 
At  every  stage  in  this  movement,  the  United  States 
has  provided  encouragement  and  support.  If 
this  progress  continues  in  the  next  5  years — and 
I  am  confident  it  will — a  new  Europe  will  emerge 


Mutual  Security  Program,  1953 
(In  millions) 


Direct 
military 

Defense 
support 

Economic  and 
technical 

Administra- 
tion 

Area  totals 

Europe     

4,070 

606 

611 

62 

1  1,  819 

5,889 

Near  East  and  Africa 

196 

2  408 

22 

30 

802 

Asia  and  the  Pacific 

1,019 

American  Republics 

84 

Multilateral   Technical   Assistance,    Migration,   and   Relief 
Package  Freight. 

30 

75 

75 

Total 

3  5,  350 

1,819 

656 

75 

3  7,  900 

1  Includes  economic  assistance  for  Austria. 

1  Includes  assistance  to  support  military  efforts  in  Southeast  Asia  and  the  Pacific. 

*  Columns  do  not  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 
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as  a  great  and  creative  partner  in  the  defense  of 
freedom. 

It  is  this  progress  toward  European  economic 
recovery  and  political  unity  which  makes  possible 
a  growing  defense  effort  in  Western  Europe.  The 
build-up  of  military  strength  there  since  the  sign- 
ing of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  has  been  most 
encouraging.  In  the  coming  fiscal  year,  Euro- 
pean military  expenditures  will  be  considerably 
more  than  twice  as  large  as  they  were  in  the  year 
preceding  the  Communist  aggression  in  Korea. 
Production  of  military  materiel  in  Western  Eu- 
rope has  multiplied  about  four  times  in  that  period. 
The  European  nations  have  lengthened  the  train- 
ing periods  under  their  compulsory  military  serv- 
ice programs  and  have  substantially  enlarged  and 
improved  their  armed  forces.  The  pace  of  the 
military  build-ups  has  given  many  millions  of 
Europeans  new  confidence  in  their  capacity  to  re- 
sist aggression. 

This  is  an  impressive  record  of  progress.  Of 
course,  the  record  is  far  from  perfect — especially 
in  view  of  the  urgency  of  the  threat  posed  by  ag- 
gressive Soviet  imperialism.  We  can  find  many 
specific  weaknesses  and  shortcomings  to  criticize — 
and  some  people  in  our  country  fasten  their  at- 
tention so  exclusively  on  such  things  as  to  ad- 
vocate that  the  defense  of  Europe  be  abandoned. 
I  do  not  wish  to  minimize  the  shortcomings,  but 
the  fundamental  question  to  ask  is:  "Are  we  mov- 
ing at  a  substantial  rate  in  the  right  direction? 
Is  real  progress  being  made?"  The  answer  is 
obvious.  So  is  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn.  The 
record  abundantly  warrants  confidence  in  our 
European  allies,  and  our  continued  steadfast  sup- 
port for  them. 

Two  weeks  ago,  at  Lisbon,  the  member  nations 
took  the  most  far  reaching  strides  in  European 
defense  since  the  adoption  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  itself  in  1949.  The  North  Atlantic  Coun- 
cil at  Lisbon  endorsed  the  specific  means  through 
which  the  forces  of  the  European  Defense  Com- 
munity— including  German  contingents — will  be 
organized  and  tied  into  General  Eisenhower's 
command.  After  months  of  planning  by  the  spe- 
cial committee  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr. 
Harriman,  the  Council  made  specific  and  con- 
crete decisions  providing  for  the  more  rapid  build- 
up of  forces  and  for  the  provision  of  the  necessary 
equipment  and  construction  to  support  them. 

By  the  end  of  this  calendar  year,  General  Eisen- 
hower's command  is  expected  to  have  at  its  dis- 
posal a  formidable  force — including  some  50  army 
divisions,  about  half  of  them  on  active  duty,  and 
some  4,000  military  planes — and  a  sound  base  for 
further  build-up  in  1953  and  1954.  These  forces, 
joined  by  those  of  Greece  and  Turkey,  will  bring 
within  measurable  distance  the  time  when  even  the 
most  foolhardy  man  in  the  Kremlin  will  not  dare 
risk  open  attack. 

In  order  to  equip  the  forces  being  raised  by  our 
allies  under  the  Lisbon  agreements,  we  as  well  as 
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they  must  step  up  our  efforts.  There  have  been 
delays  in  our  own  production  and  delivery  of 
arms.  And  combat  requirements  for  Korea  have, 
of  course,  received  top  priority  for  deliveries  from 
our  current  output.  I  am  assured  that  produc- 
tion is  now  being  accelerated  substantially,  and  I 
have  consequently  directed  that  deliveries  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  defense  forces  be  greatly 
speeded  up. 

The  rearmament  effort  has  also  created  prob- 
lems in  Europe.  The  European  economy,  after 
its  extraordinary  comeback  in  the  years  of  the 
European  Recovery  Program,  has  now  been  sub- 
jected to  new  and  severe  pressures.  The  Marshall 
Plan  was  designed  to  help  restore  minimum  eco- 
nomic health,  not  to  produce  a  surplus  capable 
of  creating  military  forces  adequate  for  European 
defense.  Today?  not  only  has  rearmament  im- 
posed a  heavy  direct  burden,  but  the  global  con- 
sequences of  rearmament — including  rises  in  the 
prices  both  of  raw  materials  generally  and  of 
finished  goods  from  the  United  States — have 
drastically  upset  the  European  balance  of  pay- 
ments. Substantial  and  sustained  efforts  will  be 
necessary  to  meet  these  problems,  even  with  our 
help. 

However,  the  European  countries  have  a  sizable 
capacity  to  increase  their  armed  forces,  to  con- 
struct military  bases  and  facilities,  and  to  produce 
military  equipment  and  supplies — if  we  provide 
the  crucial  margin  of  raw  materials  and  other 
support  for  their  defense  efforts.  If  we  provide 
this  margin  of  resources,  the  European  countries 
will  be  able  to  produce  far  more  military  equip- 
ment than  they  otherwise  could,  and  to  maintain 
far  larger  armed  forces  than  would  otherwise  be 
possible.  Our  defense  support  will  allow  them  to 
use  plants,  machinery,  materials,  and  manpower 
which  exist  in  Europe,  but  which  otherwise  could 
not  be  devoted  to  defense  purposes.  For  this  rea- 
son, our  defense  support  is  an  extremely  econom- 
ical way  to  achieve  military  strength  for  our 
mutual  security.  The  funds  included  in  the 
Mutual  Security  Program  for  defense  support 
will  yield,  according  to  the  best  estimates,  more 
than  twice  as  much  military  strength  in  Europe 
as  would  the  same  funds  spent  for  the  direct 
transfer  of  military  equipment  from  the  Unitec 
States. 

Accordingly,  the  Mutual  Security  Program  for 
Europe  is  planned  so  that  the  United  States  wil 
provide  both  weapons  and  defense  support.  Tht 
form  of  assistance — whether  military  equipment! 
or  assistance  in  financing  imports  of  raw  materials 
and  other  items  where  required  to  make  possible! 
the  necessary  level  of  European  defense  efforts- 
has  been  decided  in  each  case  on  the  basis  of  which, 
form  produces  the  most  results  in  defensive 
strength  at  the  least  cost. 

In  addition  to  the  funds  for  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  countries  and  Western  Germany,  limited 
amounts  are  included  in  the  Mutual  Security  Pro- 
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'ram  for  Yugoslavia,  whose  defiance  of  the  Soviet 
Union  is  giving  heart  to  untold  millions  behind 
;he  Iron  Curtain;  for  Austria,  where  continued 
jconomic  assistance  is  necessary  to  maintain  eco- 
lomic  stability  in  the  face  of  occupation  of  part  of 
:he  country  by  Soviet  forces ;  and  for  facilitating 
'migration  from  Europe  under  international  ar- 
•angements.  We  expect  soon  to  complete  arrange- 
nents  with  Spain  which  will  assist  in  the  defense 
)f  the  Mediterranean  area ;  our  part  in  these  ar- 
:angements  will  be  carried  forward  with  funds 
ilready  made  available  by  the  Congress. 

iSIA,  AFRICA,  AND  LATIN  AMERICA 

Outside  of  Europe,  our  policy  of  building  col- 
ective  strength  for  peace  must  meet  and  overcome 
i  very  different  range  of  problems.  The  most 
ierious  problems  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  Amer- 
ca  occur  in  the  underdeveloped  areas — the  areas 
vhich  have  not  yet  shared  in  the  benefits  of  the 
mrsts  of  scientific  and  technical  advance  of  the 
ast  two  centuries. 

The  people  of  many  of  these  areas  confront  the 
egacy  of  centuries  of  neglect — they  are  in  many 
;ases  desperately  poor,  defenseless  before  famine 
md  disease,  disabled  by  illiteracy.  At  the  same 
ime,  they  have  a  new  and  burning  determination 

0  improve  their  living  standards,  to  fulfill  their 
lesire  for  self-government,  to  control  their  own 
!utures.  As  old  social  structures  have  failed  to 
aeet  the  basic  needs  of  their  peoples,  the  popular 
mergy,  so  long  pent  up,  is  bursting  forth  in  fierce 
lationalism  and  in  fierce  demands  for  real  eco- 
lomic  change. 

These  conditions  would  exist  even  if  there  were 
10  Soviet  threat  to  world  peace.  But  the  pressure 
>f  Soviet  communism,  working  overtime  to  ex- 
)loit  the  turbulence  of  the  underdeveloped  areas, 
greatly  increases  the  necessity  for  speed  in  meet- 
ng  these  conditions — speed  in  the  interest,  not 
ilone  of  orderly  and  democratic  development,  but 
>f  the  security  of  the  whole  free  world. 

As  a  nation  born  in  a  struggle  for  individual 
'reedom,  we  cordially  welcome  the  aspirations  of 
>eople  to  free  themselves  from  oppression  and 
nisery.  To  place  ourselves  wholeheartedly  at 
heir  side,  we  must  work  with  them  in  their 
truggle  against  poverty  and  famine  and  illiteracy 
md  disease.    In  the  Point  Four  concept,  we  have 

1  means  of  joining  hands  with  the  constructive 
orces  of  these  areas  before  bitterness  and  frus- 
ration  drive  them  into  a  fatal  alliance  with  Soviet 
ommunism. 

Point  Four  means  making  our  scientific  ad- 
rances  and  technical  know-how  available  for  the 
mprovement  and  growth  of  underdeveloped  areas. 
?oint  Four  means  technical  missionaries  at  work, 
md  it  also  means  the  supplies  and  equipment  that 
ire  needed  to  put  new  techniques  into  effect. 

No  one  should  think  that  Point  Four  involves 


some  single  formula  or  program  which  is  to  be 
applied  everywhere,  in  equal  measure,  throughout 
the  underdeveloped  regions  of  the  world.  The 
kinds  of  aid  we  plan  must  be  tailored  both  to  what 
we  can  afford  at  any  given  time  and  to  the  specific 
situation  in  each  country.  Our  experience  in 
Latin  America  has  demonstrated  that  Point  Four 
operations,  to  be  successful,  must  be  supported  by 
adequate  supplies  and  equipment.  The  supplies 
and  equipment  can  be  financed  in  various  ways. 

Some  countries  can  attract  private  investment 
capital  and  loans  to  finance  most  of  their  outlays 
for  economic  development.  Other  countries  can 
earn  enough  dollars  from  their  own  exports  to 
finance  most  of  the  equipment  and  supplies  they 
need.  In  still  other  countries,  where  neither  loans 
nor  private  capital  can  meet  the  need,  this  Gov- 
ernment must  provide  substantial  quantities  of 
supplies  and  equipment  to  assure  real  progress  on 
vital  programs  for  development.  That  is  the  di- 
rection we  are  taking  in  India  today,  and  in  other 
places  where  the  need  is  particularly  urgent  and 
where  the  local  plans  are  firm  enough  to  produce 
a  sound  result. 

Today,  we  have  technical  and  economic  missions 
in  40  countries.  The  shirtsleeve  diplomats  of 
Point  Four  are  carrying  the  American  revolution 
to  the  villages  and  farms  of  the  world.  They  are 
providing  farmers  with  better  seed  and  better  fer- 
tilizer, better  methods  of  plowing  and  sowing,  and 
better  means  of  harvesting  and  saving  the  crops. 
They  are  helping  to  fight  malaria  and  dysentery, 
trachoma,  and  rinderpest.  They  are  providing 
training  in  the  techniques  of  modern  government. 
They  are  helping  to  build  roads  and  canals  and 
dams,  schools,  and  hospitals.  They  are  teaching 
people  to  read,  to  revitalize  the  soil,  to  irrigate  it, 
to  drain  it.  In  short,  they  are  teaching  people  by 
methods  of  peace  to  change  their  own  world  with- 
out bloodshed. 

The  funds  we  invest  in  Point  Four  will  yield 
direct  and  immediate  results  in  terms  of  larger 
food  production,  better  communications,  more 
agricultural  and  health  specialists,  engineers,  and 
other  technicians.  But  even  more  important  are 
the  longer  term  results.  For  the  magic  of  this 
work  is  its  multiplying  effect :  If  we  can  help  train 
10  teachers,  they  can  train  hundreds  of  children ; 
if  we  can  help  set  up  10  demonstration  farms, 
hundreds  of  farmers  can  come  and  learn  to  use 
new  methods ;  if  we  can  help  drill  a  hundred  new 
wells  or  build  a  new  irrigation  dam,  thousands  of 
farmers  can  increase  their  yields  and  plow  back 
their  earnings  into  further  improvements.  In  this 
way,  a  relatively  small  investment  can  bring  im- 
mense results. 

In  one  district  in  India,  the  production  of  food 
has  already  been  increased  46  percent.  Repeat  this 
across  the  continents  of  Asia  and  Africa  and  Latin 
America,  and  we  enter  a  new  era  in  the  history 
of  man. 
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The  Near  East  and  Africa 

The  Near  East  presents  a  sharp  challenge  to 
American  statesmanship.  The  countries  of  these 
areas  are  of  vital  importance  to  the  security  of  the 
free  world,  but  the  problems  of  achieving  con- 
structive and  orderly  development  are  extremely 
difficult. 

Living  standards  are  generally  very  low. 
Transportation  and  land  tenure  systems  are  often 
archaic.  Political  and  religious  controversies 
simmer  throughout  the  region.  Nationalism  is 
sometimes  misdirected  into  fanatical  outbursts 
which  ignore  the  benefits  to  be  gained  from  inter- 
national cooperation.  The  Communists  are  doing 
their  best  to  stir  up  confusion  and  trouble. 

Most  of  these  problems  can  only  be  solved  by 
the  people  of  these  countries  finding  ways  to  make 
solid  progress  in  developing  economic  strength 
and  effective  free  institutions.  But  we  can  and 
must  help  them. 

We  can  help  dig  wells  for  irrigation  and  clean 
water  in  Iran  and  Iraq.  We  can  help  set  up  farm 
credit  institutions  and  agricultural  extension  serv- 
ices in  Lebanon  and  Liberia.  We  can  help  build 
roads  and  establish  public  health  services  in  Israel. 
We  can  help  build  up  school  and  hospital  services 
in  countries  throughout  the  area.  For  projects 
of  this  type,  I  recommend  economic  and  technical 
assistance  in  this  area  (including  help  for  the 
Arab  refugees)  of  196  million  dollars. 

Military  assistance  for  nations  in  this  area  is 
recommended  in  the  amount  of  606  million  dol- 
lars. Most  of  these  funds  are  for  Greece  and  Tur- 
key, whose  military  assistance  programs  are  car- 
ried under  the  heading  of  the  Near  East ;  defense 
support  funds  for  those  countries  are  included 
with  those  for  Europe. 

To  help  in  maintaining  security  in  the  Near 
East,  the  United  States  has  joined  with  Turkey, 
France,  Great  Britain,  and  three  Commonwealth 
countries  in  proposing  the  establishment  of  a  Mid- 
dle East  Command.  We  hope  this  Command  will 
become  the  center  of  cooperative  efforts  by  all 
countries  concerned  for  the  defense  of  the  region 
as  a  whole  from  outside  aggression. 

Asia  and  the  Pacific 

Much  of  Asia  at  this  moment  is  under  Com- 
munist attack.  The  free  nations  are  holding  the 
line  against  aggression  in  Korea  and  Indochina, 
and  are  battling  Communist-inspired  disorders  in 
Burma,  Malaya,  and  the  Philippines.  The  loss  of 
any  of  these  countries  would  mean  the  loss  of  free- 
dom for  millions  of  people,  the  loss  of  vital  raw 
materials,  the  loss  of  points  of  critical  strategic 
importance  to  the  free  world. 

The  Mutual  Security  Program  for  this  area  in- 
cludes military  assistance  in  the  amount  of  611 
million  dollars,  and  economic  and  technical  assist- 
ance of  408  million  dollars,  some  of  which  will 


contribute  directly  to  the  defense  programs  o: 
certain  countries  of  Southeast  Asia. 

Of  our  military  assistance,  a  large  part  will  g< 
to  Indochina  where  the  troops  of  the  Frencl 
Union  and  of  the  Associated  States  are  battling 
valiantly  against  the  Communist-led  forces,  anc 
another  large  part  will  go  to  continue  to  help  pre 
pare  the  Chinese  armies  on  Formosa  to  resist  Com 
munist  aggression.  The  rest  will  go  to  the  Philip 
pines  and  Thailand,  to  help  build  forces  strong 
enough  to  insure  internal  security. 

As  in  the  Near  East  and  Africa,  however,  se 
curity  in  Asia  is  far  more  than  a  military  prob 
lem.  Our  military  assistance  is  essential  to  checl 
the  encroachments  of  Communist  imperialism 
But  the  long-run  promise  of  stability  and  progres 
lies,  not  alone  in  arms,  but  in  the  provision  o 
sufficient  economic  and  technical  support  to  enabl 
the  peoples  of  Asia  to  conquer  their  old,  deep 
seated  and  agonizing  economic  problems  and  t< 
share  in  the  benefits  of  an  expanding  work 
economy. 

In  India,  for  example,  the  key  to  economic  prog 
ress  lies  in  boosting  food  production.  This  is  thi 
only  way  to  remove  the  constant  threat  of  famim 
and  ease  the  desperate  struggle  for  a  daily  liveli 
hood.  It  is  the  only  way  of  freeing  funds  no1? 
spent  to  import  food,  so  they  can  be  used  instea< 
for  productive  investment  in  developing  natura 
resources,  transportation,  and  industry. 

The  whole  future  of  India  as  a  free  nation  ma; 
well  lie  in  her  ability  to  raise  her  food  productioi 
and  do  it  quickly. 

We  must  support  India's  own  efforts  to  get  thi 
done.  The  Indian  Government  has  already  set  ii 
motion  a  plan  under  which,  in  a  very  few  years 
she  will  be  able  to  grow  the  food  needed  by  he 
people,  and  will  have  established  a  sound  basi 
for  further  economic  development.  It  is  a  goo< 
plan,  practical  and  definite.  India  itself  is  financ 
ing  most  of  it.  And  we  are  greatly  stepping  u] 
our  aid  for  this  plan  with  confidence  that  the  sum 
we  spend  will  bring  concrete  results. 

This  is  an  example  of  how  our  aid  can  produc 
large-scale  results  by  supporting  the  efforts  of  th 
people  of  the  Asian  countries.  In  the  same  way 
we  are  helping  to  expand  irrigation  in  Pakistan 
to  eliminate  malaria  in  Thailand,  to  increase  ric 
yields  in  Burma. 

It  is  vital  that  this  work  be  carried  forwan 
rapidly.  For  in  this  region,  there  is  still  time  b 
set  in  motion  programs  which  will  tap  the  energie 
of  the  people  and  give  them  solid  hope  fo 
advancement  under  governments  determined  tl 
resist  Communist  expansion.  We  must  not  le 
this  opportunity  go  by  default.  Let  it  never  b< 
said  of  the  American  people  that  our  eyes  ar< 
focused  only  on  what  might  have  been — that  wt 
grow  concerned  about  the  countries  of  Asia  onb 
after  they  have  been  lost  to  the  enemy.  The  bole 
and  wise  investment  of  American  funds  in  thi 
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sgion  in  the  next  few  years  can  make  a  vital  dif- 
erence  to  the  future  of  freedom. 
Special  note  should  be  taken  of  the  contribution 
lat  the  new,  free  Japan  can  make  to  the  growth 
f  economic  strength  in  Asia.  A  growing  trade 
artnership  of  Japan  with  Southeast  and  South 
i.sia  can  benefit  everyone  concerned.  Such  a 
artnership  in  free  Asia  can  result  in  a  self-sup- 
orting,  expanding  regional  economy,  free  of  per- 
lanent  dependence  on  United  States  economic  aid, 
rid  free  from  the  danger  of  satellite  slavery 
nder  the  Soviet  orbit. 

atin  America 

I  do  not  need  to  restate  here  the  inestimable  im- 
ortance  of  Latin  America.  Its  governments  and 
s  peoples  are  joined  with  us  in  the  Organization 
f  American  States  and  the  Rio  Treaty  to  bolster 
le  security  of  the  free  world.  It  is  a  most  im- 
ortant  source  of  vital  raw  materials;  and  it 
irries  on  with  us  a  large  and  mutually  advan- 
igeous  trade.  In  case  of  emergency,  its  military 
Drees  can  partially  relieve  ours  of  some  of  the 
nportant  tasks  connected  with  hemisphere 
efense. 

In  order  to  assist  hemisphere  defense,  I  am 
^commending  military  assistance  of  62  million 
pilars  for  the  Latin  American  countries.  In 
idition,  I  recommend  23  million  dollars  to  carry 
)rward  the  remarkable  technical  cooperation 
ork  now  under  way  in  19  Latin  American  states 
)  develop  agriculture  and  natural  resources,  edu- 
ition,  health,  transportation,  and  other  funda- 
lental  services.  This  includes  1  million  dollars 
)r  our  share  of  the  technical  cooperation  work  of 
le  Organization  of  American  States.  This 
ssistance — supplemented  as  it  is  by  substantial 
mounts  of  private  loans  and  investments  and 
ublic  loans  through  the  Export-Import  Bank  and 
le  International  Bank — has  already  helped 
laterially  to  raise  living  standards,  speed  econ- 
mic  development,  and  reduce  vulnerability  to 
ndemocratic  movements  of  the  extreme  right  or 
le  extreme  left.  The  policy  of  the  good  neigh- 
or  has  been  one  of  our  most  successful  policies; 
re  must  not  falter  in  our  loyalty  to  that  policy 
)day. 

■■elusion 

The  major  national  security  programs  I  am 
^commending  for  the  fiscal  year  1953,  including 
le  Mutual  Security  Program,  total  about  64  bil- 
on  dollars.  This  request  raises  once  again  the 
uestion  whether  the  American  nation  can  afford 
3  much  money  for  national  security.  This  is  a 
jrious  question.     It  requires  a  serious  answer. 

Certainly  the  total  security  program — of  which 
tie  Mutual  Security  Program  is  a  relatively  small 
art — is  by  any  standard  a  large  one.  It  has  re- 
ulted  in  some  unavoidable  economic  dislocations 


and  inflationary  pressures.  Yet,  the  burden  has 
been  carried  with  remarkably  little  strain. 

The  fundamental  reason  for  this  is  that  our 
national  production  has  been  expanding  rapidly, 
and  will  continue  to  rise.  Security  expenditures, 
measured  in  1951  prices,  rose  about  18  billion  dol- 
lars from  1950  to  1951 ;  but  the  increase  in  our 
national  output  was  even  larger — totaling  about 
26  billion  dollars.  During  the  next  2  years,  we 
can  continue  to  raise  output  by  not  less  than  5 
percent  annually,  increasing  the  gross  national 
product  (at  1951  prices)  to  about  340-345  billion 
dollars  in  1952,  and  to  about  355-360  billion  in 
1953,  compared  with  327  billion  in  1951  and  301 
billion  in  1950.  If  output  rises  at  this  rate,  we 
will  have  increased  our  total  annual  production 
about  one-fifth  in  3  years.  Even  with  the  im- 
mense diversion  to  security  purposes,  production 
should  be  high  enough,  by  the  beginning  of  1953, 
to  permit  total  civilian  consumption  and  capital 
investment  at  least  50  percent  higher  than  during 
World  War  II. 

There  will  certainly  be  cutbacks  in  some  things. 
Yet,  even  if  automobile  production  should  drop 
to  around  4  million  units  this  year,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  this  is  only  slightly  less  than  the 
average  production  of  1948  and  1949.  If  housing 
should  dip  below  one  million  units,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  we  have  succeeded  in  producing 
more  than  one  million  units  per  year  in  only  3 
years  of  our  history.  And  as  we  expand  our  out- 
put of  vital  materials  such  as  steel  and  aluminum, 
we  can  again  increase  the  output  of  such  civilian 
items. 

All  in  all,  our  present  security  expenditures  are 
clearly  within  our  economic  capacity.  And  as  our 
basic  productive  strength  continues  to  increase  in 
the  years  ahead,  we  should  be  able  to  carry  more 
easily  the  substantial  security  costs  which  may 
continue  to  be  necessary. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  costs  of  pos- 
sible alternatives  to  our  present  policy. 

The  alternative  of  premeditated  and  deliberate 
war  is  one  which  no  democratic  or  God-fearing 
people  can  for  a  moment  entertain.  Even  if  we 
were  insane  enough  to  consider  it,  however,  it 
would  obviously  entail  expenditures  immensely 
greater  than  our  present  ones,  not  to  speak  of  the 
terrible  waste  and  destruction  of  human  life,  prop- 
erty, and  natural  resources. 

Another  alternative — of  contracting  our  com- 
mitments and  retreating  to  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere— has  a  momentary  seductiveness,  because  it 
would  seem  to  relieve  us  of  the  contributions  we 
are  now  making  to  collective  defense.  But,  in 
fact,  if  we  followed  the  policy  of  retreat,  we  would 
have  to  try  to  replace  the  contributions  to  our  se- 
curity which  now  come  from  the  cooperation  of 
our  allies.  "We  could  not  replace  some  of  those 
contributions  at  any  cost ;  others  only  at  very  high 
cost,  not  just  in  money,  resources,  and  military 
manpower,  but  in  the  precious  political  and  eco- 
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nomic   freedoms   we   are   mobilizing  to  defend. 

The  policy  of  retreat  would  deprive  us  of  armed 
forces  which,  if  called  upon  to  fight  for  the  defense 
of  their  own  countries,  would  at  the  same  time 
be  fighting  for  the  defense  of  ours.  It  would  de- 
prive us  of  essential  raw  materials.  It  would 
impose  upon  us  a  much  higher  level  of  mobiliza- 
tion than  we  have  today.  It  would  require  a 
stringent  and  comprehensive  system  of  allocation 
and  rationing  in  order  to  husband  our  smaller 
resources.  It  would  require  us  to  become  a  garri- 
son state,  and  to  impose  upon  ourselves  a  system 
of  centralized  regimentation  unlike  anything  we 
have  ever  known. 

In  the  end,  when  the  enemy,  encouraged  by  our 
retreat,  began  to  organize  the  rest  of  the  world 
against  us,  we  would  face  the  prospect  of  bloody 
battle — and  on  our  own  shores.  The  ultimate 
costs  of  such  a  policy  would  be  incalculable.  Its 
adoption  would  be  a  mandate  for  national  suicide. 

I  am  asking  the  Congress  for  7.9  billion  dollars 
for  the  Mutual  Security  Program — an  amount 
which  will  bring  returns  no  other  policy  could 
hope  to  produce  so  economically. 

I  am  deeply  convinced,  after  studying  the  mat- 
ter carefully,  that  if  there  is  any  question  about 
this  amount,  it  is  not  whether  it  is  too  large,  but 
whether  it  is  too  small. 

These  funds  are  needed — all  of  them — to  pay 
for  essential  parts  of  the  total  undertaking  to  help 
free  nations  build  adequate  combined  defenses. 
If  the  military  assistance  funds  are  reduced,  this 
will  mean  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  effec- 
tive combat  forces  which  can  be  created  in  Europe 
and  Asia,  and  a  serious  disruption  of  the  time 
table  for  achieving  adequate  defenses.  If  the 
defense  support  funds  are  reduced,  it  will  mean 
that  our  partners  in  this  endeavor  will  be  unable 
to  raise  and  train  the  scheduled  forces  or  unable 
to  expand  their  own  military  production  as 
planned.  If  economic  and  technical  funds  are  re- 
duced, there  will  be  a  corresponding  reduction  in 
what  we  can  do  to  help  countries  in  Asia,  the  Near 
East,  Africa,  and  Latin  America  to  strengthen 
themselves,  and  a  correspondingly  greater  danger 
of  these  areas  falling  to  Communist  aggression  or 
subversion. 

I  would  not  counsel  the  Congress  to  spend  one 
dollar  more  than  is  necessary  to  support  our  policy 
of  peace.  But  there  is  no  economy  more  false  than 
that  which  is  summed  up  in  the  tragic  phrase,  "too 
little  and  too  late."  Such  a  policy  risks  the  loss  of 
our  investment  as  well  as  our  objective.  It  would 
be  foolish  and  dangerous  to  withhold  a  dollar  now 
at  the  risk  of  expending,  not  just  many  times  as 
many  dollars,  but  human  lives  as  well,  a  few  years 
later. 

The  question  is  frequently — and  properly — 
asked :  How  long  are  we  going  to  have  to  continue 
this  type  of  program?  I  cannot — no  one  can — 
give  an  answer  in  terms  of  a  specific  month  and 
3'ear.    But  I  can  say  that  one  of  the  central  pur- 


poses in  everything  we  are  doing  under  the  Mutual 
Security  Program  is  to  build  strength  which  will 
eliminate  the  need  for  assistance  from  the  United 
States. 

This  is  not  a  program  for  carrying  the  rest  of 
the  world  on  our  backs.  This  is  a  program  for 
getting  the  other  free  nations  on  their  own  feet, 
so  they  can  move  ahead  without  special  help  from 
us  or  anyone  else. 

As  the  Mutual  Security  Program  moves  ahead — 
as  larger  military  forces  become  equipped  and 
trained,  as  economic  strength  continues  to  in- 
crease— we  can  expect  the  costs  to  the  United 
States  to  decline.  This  is  not  only  our  own  de- 
sire; it  is  also  the  natural  hope  and  objective  of 
the  people  of  other  countries.  Free  people  do  not 
relish  dependence  on  other  nations.  They  wish 
to  achieve  as  rapidly  as  possible  the  economic 
health  and  vigor  which  will  enable  them  to  sus- 
tain their  own  programs  of  defense  and  economic 
progress.  The  Mutual  Security  Program  wil 
hasten  the  day  when  this  will  become  possible. 

History  has  thrust  a  fearful  responsibility  upor 
the  United  States.  Today,  the  survival  of  free- 
dom and  civilization  on  this  earth  may  depend  or 
the  initiative  and  decisions  taken  in  our  own  Na- 
tion's capital.  The  free  peoples  look  to  us  foi 
leadership.  Leadership  implies  more  than  s 
recognition  of  the  problem.  It  implies  also  a  ca 
pacity  to  work  out  a  joint  solution  with  our  part 
ners,  and  to  stay  with  it  till  the  end;  it  implies 
resolution  and  fortitude.  We  have  shown  thai 
we  understand  the  threat.  But  some  are  doubt 
ful  whether  we  will  stay  the  course  until  we  achiev< 
peace  in  a  free  world. 

I  am  not  in  doubt.  I  know  that  we  shall  sue 
ceed.  It  is  perhaps  true  that  our  history  has  beei 
characterized  by  impatience,  by  a  passion  for  quid 
results.  It  is  equally  true,  however,  that  it  hai 
also  been  characterized  by  perseverance  and  de 
termination — the  perseverance  of  the  pioneer 
making  his  steadfast  way  into  the  unknown  West 
the  determination  of  the  farmer  and  worker,  trans 
forming  a  savage  wilderness  into  the  strongest  an( 
most  productive  nation  known  to  history.  Per 
severance  and  determination,  steadfastness  an< 
dependability — it  was  these  qualities,  and  not  reck 
lessness  or  imprudence,  which  built  America.  I 
is  our  obligation  to  turn  these  qualities  outwarc 
We  must  show  the  world  that  we  can  meet  an; 
crisis,  and  that  temporary  frustration  will  no 
drive  us  to  panicky  aggression  or  to  ignominiou 
retreat.  This  is  the  challenge  of  free  world  leader 
ship. 

In  the  last  analysis,  our  leadership  must  stan 
or  fall  on  the  moral  power  behind  it.  No  nation 
of  course,  can  undertake  policies  which  are  no 
squarely  and  solidly  based  on  national  self -interes 
But  world  leadership  in  these  perilous  times  cal 
for  policies  which,  while  springing  from  sel: 
interest,  transcend  it — policies  which  serve  as 
bridge  between  our  own  national  objectives  an 
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the  needs  and  aspirations  of  other  free  people. 
I  deeply  believe  that  the  Mutual  Security  Pro- 
gram is  an  expression  of  a  new  spirit  in  the  world — 
a  spirit  based  on  faith  in  democracy  and  human 
decency,  and  looking  to  a  new  collaboration  among 
nations  and  peoples.  It  expresses  the  deep  reality 
of  our  friendship  for  other  peoples — the  sincerity 
of  our  determination  to  join  with  them  in  build- 
ing a  world  where  freedom,  justice,  and  security 
will  exist  for  all. 


Harry  S.  Truman. 


The  White  House, 
March  6, 1952. 


ADDRESS  BY  W.  AVERELL  HARRIMAN2 

We  are  met  at  an  extraordinary  moment  in 
history.  Tremendous  changes  are  taking  place 
in  the  world.  New  institutions  are  being  invented, 
new  attitudes  shaped  as  the  free  world  labors  to 
unite  and  organize  its  strength  to  deter  Soviet 
aggression.  The  pace  of  history  is  now  so  swift 
that  a  man  is  hard  pressed  to  keep  up  with  it. 
Preoccupied  as  we  are  with  the  things  which 
touch  us  immediately,  we  sometimes  fail  to  com- 
prehend the  magnitude  of  events,  and,  seeing 
them  separately,  miss  the  pattern  into  which  they 
fall. 

Perhaps  it  is  because  I  have  just  come  back 
from  the  meeting  of  the  North  Atlantic  Council 
in  Lisbon  that  I  feel  so  keenly  the  sweep  of  his- 
tory and  our  role  in  steering  'it.  Our  leadership 
is  inspiring  confidence  that  through  unity  of  pur- 
pose and  action  a  world  war  can  be  prevented  and 
the  foundations  laid  for  peace. 

At  Lisbon  new  long  strides  were  taken  towards 
the  security  of  the  free  world.  Two  profoundly 
significant  factors  affected  the  work  of  the  con- 
ference : 

The  first  was  the  determination  of  the  govern- 
ments of  those  ancient  antagonists,  France  and 
Germany,  to  join  with  their  neighbors  in  merging 
military  forces  in  a  single  defense  establishment. 
With  a  Franco-German  understanding  it  becomes 
possible  to  bring  Western  Germany  into  the  Euro- 
pean Defense  Community  and  to  conclude  the 
contractual  agreement  ending  the  occupation. 
Thus  the  full  political,  economic,  and  military 
potential  of  Western  Europe  can  be  utilized. 

The  second  factor  which  made  progress  possible 
it  Lisbon  was  development  of  procedures  whereby 
he  nations  of  the  North  Atlantic  Community  now 
;it  down  together,  analyze  their  several  capabili- 
ties and  decide  among  themselves  on  a  combined 
)lan  of  action  for  common  defense. 

Thus  when  the  Ministers  met  at  Lisbon,  they 

"Made  on  Mar.  4  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  before  a  forum 
:onducted  by  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  and  released 
o  the  press  on  the  following  day  by  Mr.  Harriman's  office, 
dr.  Harriman  is  Director  for  Mutual  Security. 
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were  able  to  go  forward  and  to  adopt  a  detailed 
plan  of  action  for  strengthening  the  security  of 
the  West.  This  plan  called  upon  each  of  the  par- 
ticipating nations  to  put  forth  further  efforts  and 
to  ask  for  continued  sacrifices  by  its  people.  This 
our  partners  are  willing  to  undertake  because  they 
see  clearly  what  can  be  accomplished  and  that  this 
is  worth  the  effort  in  creating  a  real  deterrent  to 
aggression.  There  was  a  new  confidence,  a  new 
determination  among  the  Ministers  at  Lisbon,  a 
new  conviction  that  by  working  together  we  can 
expand  our  economies  year  by  year  to  meet  the 
increasing  defense  effort,  and  in  time  improve  the 
conditions  of  the  people. 

The  conference  at  Lisbon  has  a  very  real  im- 
portance for  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  and  for 
everyone  in  the  United  States.  We  can  feel  more 
secure  because  our  allies  in  Europe  are  going  for- 
ward with  us  to  build  strong  military  forces  to 
protect  the  Western  World.  This  could  not  have 
been  undertaken  but  for  our  inspiration  and  tang- 
ible help.  If  that  inspiration  flags  and  if  that 
help  is  withdrawn,  the  whole  defense  structure  and 
the  faith  on  which  it  rests  can  be  undermined. 
The  great  hope  of  peace  would  fade  and  only  the 
Kremlin  would  profit. 

It  is  the  Kremlin's  objective  to  frustrate  the 
plans  that  have  been  set  afoot  by  disrupting  the 
great  coalition  of  the  North  Atlantic.  By  every 
device  in  their  power  they  are  seeking  to  separate 
the  nations  who  have  come  together  for  common 
defense.  This  is  no  time  for  us  to  falter.  This 
is  the  moment  to  move  forward  and  to  consolidate 
the  gains  made  over  the  past  5  years. 

Two  wars,  in  quick  succession,  are  bitter  proof 
that  the  only  way  to  discourage  aggression  and  to 
defend  ourselves  against  attack  is  in  company 
with  others.  No  single  country  is  big  enough,  or 
strong  enough,  or  rich  enough  to  guarantee  its 
own  security.  The  other  nations  of  the  free  world 
have  learned  that  same  lesson.  So,  when  a  new 
version  of  the  old  tyranny  arose  to  menace  the 
world,  there  was  a  notable  drawing  together  of 
the  nations  who  cherished  their  freedom.  When 
it  became  clear  with  Korea  that  the  Communists 
would  not  shrink  from  outright  aggression,  this 
movement  toward  unity  was  greatly  accelerated. 
Who  would  have  thought  even  a  short  time  ago 
that  we  would  see  the  Parliaments  of  France  and 
Germany  voting  to  accept  the  principle  of  merg- 
ing their  military  forces  into  the  European  De- 
fense Community?  For  centuries,  the  rivalry  of 
those  two  countries  has  soaked  the  soil  of  Europe 
in  blood.  Yet  in  a  split  second  of  history  we  are 
seeing  these  ancient  enemies  being  brought  to- 
gether by  the  common  need  for  security  from  a 
greater  danger. 

It  is  high  tribute  to  the  farsighted  vision  of 
French  statesmanship  that  the  initiative  for  this 
step  and  the  other  revolutionary  concept  of  the 
Schuman  Plan  came  from  France.  It  is  remark- 
able, too,  in  the  light  of  the  long  tradition  of  Ger- 
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man  militarism,  that  a  majority  of  the  Bundestag 
does  not  want  an  independent  German  army,  and 
has  accepted  the  principle  of  combining  their 
forces  with  those  of  their  neighbors,  for  their 
own  security  as  well  as  everyone  else's. 

It  is  true  that  there  remain  certain  reservations 
by  each  side,  but  in  the  light  of  the  fundamental 
agreement,  these  difficulties  should  be  resolved. 

The  draft  treaty  setting  forth  the  plan  is  virtu- 
ally completed.  This  plan  is  for  six  nations, 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  Belgium,  Luxembourg, 
and  the  Netherlands  to  join  in  a  European  Defense 
Community  with  a  suj:>ranational  authority. 
There  are  plans  for  an  assembly  made  up  from 
members  of  the  individual  national  assemblies. 
There  will  be  a  council  of  ministers  with  a  defense 
commission  to  carry  out  the  executive  responsi- 
bilities of  a  defense  department.  There  will  also 
be  a  court  to  adjudicate  differences  and  interpret 
the  agreements. 

The  European  Defense  Community  will  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  still  larger  but  less  tightly  knit 
collective  body,  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organ- 
ization, now  streamlined  and  strengthened  as  the 
result  of  Lisbon.  In  fact  the  European  Defense 
Community  could  not  have  been  contemplated  ex- 
cept within  the  context  of  the  North  Atlantic  Com- 
munity. The  six-nation  European  Army  will  be 
a  part  of  the  total  Nato  force — the  Eisenhower 
Army,  as  they  call  it  in  Europe.  It  is  important 
not  to  get  the  two  confused.  The  United  Kingdom 
which  is  at  the  center  of  the  British  Common- 
wealth is  not  joining  the  European  Defense  Com- 
munity but  is  making  her  contribution,  just  as  we 
do,  to  the  larger  Nato  forces  under  General  Eisen- 
hower, by  stationing  troops  on  the  Continent. 

Work  of  the  Temporary  Council  Committee 

Another  thing  to  remember  is  the  speed  with 
which  Nato  has  been  developing.  After  all,  it  was 
only  21/2  years  ago  that  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
was  ratified  by  the  member  countries.  After  the 
surprise  attack  in  Korea  it  became  evident  that 
defense  preparations  must  be  speeded.  It  was  only 
a  year  ago  that  Eisenhower  took  over  the  com- 
mand of  the  embryonic  forces  then  being  devel- 
oped by  each  member  country.  Last  September 
the  Council  at  Ottawa  recognized  that  it  was  nec- 
essary to  reconcile  an  acceptable  defense  position 
for  Western  Europe  with  the  capabilities  of  the 
member  countries.  A  Temporary  Committee  of 
the  Council  was  established  to  undertake  this  task. 
Each  country  was  represented  on  this  Committee. 
I  was  the  United  States  member  and  acted  as  its 
chairman. 

We  set  about  our  task  by  taking  stock  first  of 
what  military  forces  existed  and  then  what  re- 
sources of  men,  equipment,  and  finance  could  be 
made  available  for  immediate  build-up.  This  was 
the  first  time  in  history  that  free  nations  in  peace- 


time had  joined  together  in  submitting  all  the  nec- 
essary information  to  analyze  what  the  military 
program  of  each  country  was,  whether  it  was  effec- 
tive, and  whether  each  was  doing  its  fair  share. 

An  international  military  staff  under  General 
McNarney  analyzed  the  military  programs  for  the 
Committee.  He  pointed  out  the  weaknesses  that 
existed  in  the  individual  programs,  and  through 
open  discussion,  obtained  agreement  on  far-reach- 
ing improvements  in  the  plans  of  each  participat- 
ing country,  including  our  own. 

Things  began  to  move  without  waiting  for  the 
completion  of  the  report.  Two  countries  under- 
took to  extend  their  universal  military  service 
from  12  to  18  months.  Other  countries  increased 
the  number  of  their  regular  forces  and  extended 
the  period  of  service  for  specialists,  all  with  the 
objective  of  developing  combat-ready  forces  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Rscommendations  were  made 
for  priorities  for  equipment  to  be  available  to  those 
units  which  would  be  trained  and  ready.  An  eco- 
nomic staff  analyzed  the  military  budgets  and  the 
economic  capabilities  and  problems  of  each  coun- 
try, and  pointed  out  in  some  cases  that  greater 
efforts  were  possible. 

Working  together,  the  Committee  as  a  whole 
recommended  individual  and  collective  action  in 
the  economic  field.  Plans  were  made  to  promote 
the  expansion  of  production  and  a  generally  ex- 
panding economy  in  Western  Europe  in  order  to 
carry  the  increased  defense  program  and  to  over- 
come the  economic  difficulties  confronting  Europe. 
It  became  clear  that  Western  Europe,  just  as  this 
country,  can  substantially  increase  production  if 
enough  raw  materials  are  available.  All  countries* 
can  work  together  to  mutual  advantage  to  increasei 
the  output  of  those  essential  materials. 

The  European  countries  agreed  to  increase  their 
military    effort    as    their    production    expands. 
Where  a  larger  financial  contribution  was  feasible,; 
additional  efforts  were  agreed  to. 

Thus  the  Temporary  Committee  developed  a1 
plan  of  action  in  the  military  field  and  in  the  finarl 
cial  and  economic  area  through  which  we  could! 
build  up  the  maximum  balanced  collective  force 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  This  means  that  each 
country  will  concentrate  on  the  most  important 
tasks  which  it  is  best  qualified  to  undertake  for 
the  collective  strength.  We  thus  will  obtain  a 
maximum  economy  and  elimination  of  the  dupli- 
cation which  results  from  the  simple  combina- 
tion of  separate  and  independent  forces  developed 
on  a  nationalistic  basis. 

The  Temporary  Committee's  plan  of  action  was 
adopted  by  the  Lisbon  Conference.  The  member 
nations  agreed  to  provide  by  the  end  of  1952  ap- 
proximately 50  divisions — about  half  comba' 
ready  and  the  rest  capable  of  rapid  mobilization— 
and  4,000  operational  aircraft  in  Western  Europe 
as  well  as  strong  naval  forces. 

Steps  were  decided  upon  to  lay  the  foundatior 
for  further  build-up  in  1953  and  beyond.    It  was 
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agreed  to  give  more  responsibility  to  General 
Eisenhower  and  the  other  Nato  military  authori- 
ties, and  the  civilian  organization  was  greatly 
strengthened.  It  was  agreed  that  the  permanent 
organization  should  carry  on  continuously  the 
type  of  review  undertaken  by  the  Temporary 
Committee,  in  order  to  set  each  year  firm  goals 
for  the  next  year  and  the  years  ahead  in  light  of 
changing  conditions. 

With  Lisbon,  Nato  has  moved  from  the  stage  of 
general  planning  to  that  of  concrete  action. 

Lisbon's  Impact  on  the  Mutual  Security  Program 

Now  all  of  this  which  is  happening  in  Europe 
has  the  most  direct  bearing  on  our  situation  here 
in  the  United  States.  Our  great  defense  effort  has 
two  parts — the  expansion  of  our  own  military 
forces,  representing  by  far  the  major  part  of  our 
defense  expenditures;  and  then  the  contribution 
we  make  to  our  security  by  enabling  other  nations 
to  strengthen  themselves.  This  is  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Program.  This  program  is  about  12  per- 
cent of  our  total  budget  for  defense.  In  a  very 
real  sense,  it  is  this  12  percent  which  makes  the 
rest  of  our  effort  fully  effective. 

The  myth  that  this  country  could  somehow  make 

itself  safe  by  arming  to  the  teeth  and  letting  the 

rest  of  the  world  go  hang  has  been  pretty  well 

exploded.     We  are  dependent  on  the  rest  of  the 

world  for  the  very  stuff  of  which  our  armaments 

are  made.    We  couldn't  arm  ourselves  to  the  teeth 

,  if  raw  materials  from  the  rest  of  the  world  were 

;  denied    us.     That's    just    the    way    things    are. 

t  Furthermore,    if   the   productive    resources    and 

1  skills  of  Western  Europe  were  to  be  added  to  those 

I  already  controlled    by    the    Kremlin,    then    our 

present    preponderance    of    industrial    capacity 

;  would  be  offset. 

We  cannot  be  secure  while  the  rest  of  the  world 
[is  insecure.  We  cannot  be  safe  while  the  rest  of 
jthe  free  world  is  defenseless.  It  is  obviously  and 
[urgently  to  our  best  interest  to  make  certain  that 
!the  free  world  remains  free  and  that  our  friends 
have  the  means  to  stand  guard  with  us  against  the 
icommon  danger. 

Our  investment  in  strengthening  our  friends 
[:and  allies  abroad  is  the  best  and  least  costly  way 
,to  add  to  our  own  security.     The  weapons  and  ma- 
terials which  we  send  abroad  make  it  possible  for 
our  partners  to  put  forth  a  much  greater  and  more 
[effective  effort.     If  we  fail  to  continue  this,  then 
Lour  own  forces  and  our  own  expenditures  would 
have  to  be  drastically  increased,  and  even  then  we 
could  not  obtain  the   same   measure   of   security. 
Then.  too.  when  the  Nato  forces  are  fully  equipped 
we  can  hope   for  a  lower  level  of  our  defense 
expenditures. 

There  are  those  who  say  we  should  spend  our 

money  only  on  our  own  defenses.     They  talk  as  if 

•  our  defenses  were  steel  and  concrete.     But  our 

defenses  are  not  steel  and  concrete — they  are  men. 
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Our  planes  are  for  men  to  fly.  Tanks  are  for  men 
to  fight  in.  Guns  are  for  men  to  shoot.  To  me 
it  is  the  height  of  isolationism  to  reserve  to  the 
young  men  of  our  country  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  fighting  for  freedom.  We  have  friends  and 
allies  in  the  world  who  are  ready  to  fight.  They 
are  only  partially  equipped.  They  need  equip- 
ment to  make  them  effective  allies. 

There  are  those  who  complain  about  taxes  for 
the  Mutual  Security  Program.  What  better 
investment  for  the  coming  generation  can  we 
make  than  to  provide  them  with  well-equipped 
allies?  But  beyond  this,  I  am  convinced  that  if 
we  carry  on  with  our  whole  security  program 
fully  and  effectively,  we  can  prevent  another  world 
war.     And  it's  the  only  way  to  prevent  it. 

Main  Provisions  of  MSP 

Later  this  week  the  President  will  recommend  to 
the  Congress  the  appropriation  of  just  under  8  bil- 
lion dollars  for  Mutual  Security.3  I  do  not  see 
how  we  can  do  the  job  for  less.  Besides  our 
support  of  Nato,  the  program  includes  extensive 
contributions  to  our  security  in  the  Far  East,  and 
limited  amounts  for  the  Middle  East  and  South 
America. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  program  is  to 
provide  finished  military  items  to  help  equip  our 
friends  and  allies  both  in  Europe  and  in  Asia. 
This  spells  the  difference  between  their  having 
effective  forces  and  ineffective  forces.  It  spells 
the  difference  between  discouraging  further  ag- 
gression or  perhaps  inviting  it. 

Another  part  of  the  program  is  to  provide  funds 
for  materials  to  support  the  defense  effort  of  our 
allies.  Without  this  our  friends  could  produce 
less  equipment  and  train  fewer  men.  We  would 
be  faced  with  the  alternative  of  seeing  weaker 
defenses  in  Europe,  or  sending  more  equipment  or 
men  from  the  United  States. 

The  third  part  of  the  Mutual  Security  Program 
is  technical  and  economic  assistance  to  the  under- 
developed countries — the  Point  Four  Program.  I 
will  discuss  this  later  on. 

I  have  used  the  phrase  "defense  support."  Let 
me  explain  what  it  is.  By  "defense  support,"  is 
meant  those  contributions  we  are  making  to 
enable  the  Europeans  to  buy  the  raw  materials 
they  need  to  increase  their  military  effort.  If  we 
provide  the  dollars  to  buy  certain  of  the  materials 
they  lack,  it  makes  it  possible  for  them  to  produce 
equipment  of  far  greater  value  and  to  put  more 
men  into  the  armed  forces. 

That's  defense  support — it's  a  different  concept 
from  the  Marshall  Plan.  Under  the  Marshall 
Plan  we  gave  these  countries  help  to  rebuild  their 
economies.  Now  through  defense  support  we  are 
helping  them  expand  their  military  programs  for 
our  mutual  security. 

3  For  text  of  the  President's  message  to  Congress,  see 
p.  403. 
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NATO  Members'  Share 

All  of  us  are  concerned  that  each  country  do  its 
share.  In  the  Temporary  Committee  I  found  that 
the  Europeans  are  equally  concerned.  It's  hard 
to  make  a  precise  estimate.  The  situation  is  dif- 
ferent in  each  country  in  terms  of  such  things  as 
gross  national  product,  per  capita  income,  pay  of 
the  armed  services,  available  resources,  and  indus- 
trial capacity.  We  must  remember  that  our  gross 
national  product  on  a  per  capita  basis  is  over  three 
times  that  of  European  members  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  and,  therefore,  the  defense  effort 
is  harder  on  the  average  European.  But  one 
thing  I  found  was  that  they  all  had  pride  in  their 
country's  doing  its  fair  share. 

The  French,  for  instance,  are  planning  to  spend 
more  than  the  amount  indicated  by  the  Temporary 
Committee's  analysis.  The  French  are  trying  to 
raise  forces  large  enough  to  balance  those  of  Ger- 
many in  the  European  Army  and  at  the  same  time 
carry  the  heavy  load  of  the  long  and  costly  war 
against  communism  in  Indochina.  Last  week 
the  French  Assembly,  with  only  the  Communists 
dissenting,  voted  to  approve  this  expanded  defense 
program.  It  was  on  the  question  of  who  was  to 
pay  the  necessary  tax  increase  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Premier  Faure  was  overthrown. 

In  spite  of  what  we  hear,  the  French  people  are 
paying  heavy  taxes.  French  taxes  are  collected 
in  a  different  way  from  ours,  much  more  from  sales 
taxes  than  from  income  taxes.  But  in  fact  the 
French  people  pay  a  larger  percentage  of  the 
national  income  in  total  taxes  than  we  do. 

The  British  were  the  first  in  Europe  to  enlarge 
their  defense  program.  Their  military  produc- 
tion is  now  greater  than  that  of  all  the  other 
Western  European  countries  put  together. 
Britain  is  not  only  contributing  to  General  Eisen- 
hower's forces  in  Europe  but  is  fighting  Com- 
munists in  a  jungle  war  in  Malaya  and  maintain- 
ing sizeable  forces  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Middle  East. 

There  is  a  new  spirit  in  Europe  which  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  has  imbued.  Denmark,  which 
has  not  had  a  military  tradition,  has  instituted 
universal  military  service  for  the  first  time  in  her 
history.  Her  young  men,  now  that  they  have 
modern  weapons,  are  beginning  to  feel  they  can 
defend  their  country. 

For  their  part  the  Norwegians,  who  share  a  com- 
mon frontier  with  the  Soviet  Union,  are  deter- 
mined to  resist  any  attack.  I  heard  in  Norway  an 
expression  that  if  they  are  invaded,  there  will  be 
a  gun  in  every  window. 

To  the  original  North  Atlantic  Treaty  area 
have  been  added  Greece  and  Turkey  with  their 
fighting  forces  on  Europe's  right  flank.  We  are 
also  sending  military  euipment  to  Yugoslavia. 
They  have  a  large  number  of  men  under  arms, 
but  badly  need  modern  equipment.  When  I  saw 
Marshal  Tito  last  summer,  he  made  it  clear  to 


me  that  he  is  determined  to  resist  any  Russian  or 
satellite  attack. 


1  he  Point  Four  Idea 

Not  all  of  our  Mutual  Security  Program  is  mili- 
tary, because  not  all  of  the  threat  is  military. 
The  Communists  have  many  insidious  techniques 
with  which  they  seek  to  undermine  the  structure 
of  freedom.  "They  fish  in  troubled  waters,  and 
they  find  opportunities  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 
Over  half  the  people  of  the  free  world  are  in 
slavery  to  hunger  and  disease.  We  are  trying 
through  the  Point  Four  Program  to  help  these 
people  free  themselves  from  that  slavery  and  give 
them  real  hope  for  a  better  life,  in  place  of  the 
false  hopes  held  out  by  the  Communists. 

There's  a  quotation  I  like  from  Jonathan  Swift. 
He  wrote: 

Whoever  could  make  two  ears  of  corn,  or  two  blades 
of  grass,  to  grow  upon  a  spot  of  ground  where  only  one 
grew  before,  would  deserve  better  of  mankind  than  the 
whole  race  of  politicians  put  together. 

Swift  had  the  Point  Four  idea  200  years  ago. 
Today,  we  Americans,  with  our  scientific  knowl- 
edge, are  literally  helping  people  grow  two  ears 
of  corn  where  one  grew  before.  This  is  a  new 
kind  of  international  diplomacy,  and  will  be  more 
effective  where  people  are  hungry  than  all  the 
old  kinds  of  diplomacy  put  together. 

Through  our  new  kind  of  diplomats,  farmers, 
and  health  officers,  we  are  showing  the  peoples  of 
underdeveloped  countries  how  to  increase  their 
food  production  and  how  to  stamp  out  the  dis- 
eases which  go  with  hunger  and  lack  of  modern 
knowledge.  We  are  also  helping  them  add  to 
their  wealth  by  expanding  the  production  of  the 
raw  materials  which  they  need  and  the  work 
needs. 

By  this  means  we  add  to  our  own  strength  by 
creating  new  sources  of  supply  for  things  which 
are  vital  to  our  production.  We  are  building  foi 
our  own  future  and  insuring  our  own  expanding 
economy  by  stimulating  an  expanding  world  econ- 
omy. By  freeing  people  from  the  slavery  o: 
hunger  and  disease  we  are  creating  the  conditions 
in  which  freedom  and  stability  can  be  maintained 

The  point  I  want  to  emphasize  is  that  this  entin 
enterprise  on  which  we  and  our  friends  are  em- 
barked offers  the  only  clear  hope  for  a  peacefu 
world.  The  goal  is  in  sight.  I  am  satisfied  tha^ 
by  and  large  our  allies  are  doing  their  part.  W( 
must  continue  to  do  ours. 

There  are  times  when  it  seems  that  we  in  th€ 
United  States  are  carrying  a  disproportionate 
share  of  the  burden.  By  any  reckoning  the  loac 
will  be  heavy,  if  only  because  we  are  the  strongesi 
of  the  partners.  With  only  one-tenth  of  the  pop 
ulation  of  the  free  world,  our  gross  national  prod 
net  just  about  equals  that  of  all  the  rest  of  th< 
free  world  put  together.  That  is  why  we  car 
afford  to  do  what  we  are  doing. 
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There  are  those  who  fear  that  this  program  is 
oo  great  a  drain  upon  our  financial  resources.  I 
:an  only  say  that  the  money  requested  for  the  Mu- 
tual Security  Program  represents  less  than  2y2 
jercent  of  our  national  output.  This  2y2  per- 
:ent — only  one-seventh  of  what  we  are  spending 
in  our  own  defense  establishment — does  not  seem 
oo  much  to  pay  for  an  essential  part  of  our 
ecurity. 

There  are  many  questions  of  detail  about  this 
urogram  on  which  there  may  be  differing  views. 
Jut  the  overriding  fact  is  that  this  is  a  program 
hrongh  which  security  can  be  achieved.  It  seems 
o  me  that  we  are  at  a  critical  moment  in  history — 
,  moment  when  the  decisions  we  now  make  will 
aold  the  shape  of  things  to  come.  We  stand  today 
t  one  of  those  watersheds  of  history  from  which 


the  future  will  flow  in  one  direction  or  another.  It 
lies  within  our  power  to  determine  which  direction 
it  will  take. 

We  have  had  difficult  decisions  to  make  before. 
We  have  not  shirked  them.  For  the  last  5  years 
we  have  steadfastly  pursued  a  course  which  is  un- 
precedented in  history.  We  have  made  great 
strides  in  the  right  direction.  It  is  unthinkable 
that  we  should  now  turn  aside. 

Our  program  for  peace  is  based  upon  strong  and 
willing  allies  to  stand  guard  with  us  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  freedom.  To  the  very  degree  that  we  have 
strong  allies  our  ability  to  preserve  our  own  free- 
dom is  reinforced. 

Our  future  cannot  be  separated  from  the  world's 
future.  It  is  in  our  hands  to  make  that  future 
one  of  prosperity  and  peace. 


fhe  Nature  of  Foreign  Policy 


by  Charles  B.  Marshall 


I  shall  define  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
tates  as  the  courses  of  action  undertaken  by  au- 
lority  of  the  United  States  in  pursuit  of  national 
bjectives  beyond  the  span  of  jurisdiction  of  the 
Fnited  States. 

That  is  a  lot  of  big  words.  Let  me  put  the  idea 
nother  way.  Our  foreign  policy  unfolds  in  the 
lings  done  by  the  U.S.  Government  to  influence 
srces  and  situations  abroad. 
The  meaning  of  the  phrase  "things  done"  should 
ot  be  construed  too  narrowly.  In  this  field, 
tterance  is  a  form  of  action,  and  pronouncements 
lay  be  deeds,  especially  when  they  convey  mean- 
ig  about  intended  or  possible  actions  rather  than 
lerely  expressing  abstractions  and  moralizations. 
My  definition  of  foreign  policy  may  sound 
range.  Let  me  justify  it. 
Foreign  policy  may  be  viewed  as  something  dis- 
lled  into  chapters  of  a  book  or  as  a  process  in- 
giving  a  lot  of  daily  hard  work  by  many  people, 
am  discussing  it  in  the  second  sense — in  the  way 
tat  one  might  talk  of  a  painting  as  the  resultant 
l  a  process  of  putting  paint  on  canvas,  rather 
lan  as  an  ultimate  effect  hanging  statically  in 
museum. 

The  two  elements  in  my  definition  to  be  stressed 
'e  these :  Foreign  policy  is  generated  in  actions, 
he  things  acted  upon  in  foreign  policy  are  things 
ing  beyond  the  direct  control  of  this  country. 
Those  two  things  are  simple  and  obvious.  Yet 
tey  are  often  overlooked.  The  overlooking  of 
tern  leads  to  a  lot  of  misunderstanding. 
A  year  or  so  ago  I  spoke  in  a  midwestern  city. 
l  the  question  period  a  lady  in  the  audience  asked 


me  to  lay  out  briefly  the  course  of  policy  for  the 
next  10  years. 

I  declined,  saying  I  could  not  foresee  events  that 
far  ahead. 

The  lady  reduced  to  5  years  the  span  of  the 
prophecy  she  sought. 

I  disavowed  clairvoyance  even  in  that  more 
modest  degree. 

She  became  impatient.  She  said  surely  I  could 
tell  something  about  the  future — something  to  be 
counted  on — something  to  be  taken  for  granted  by 
a  policy  planner  such  as  I  in  the  laying  of  plans. 

I  said  there  was  indeed  a  sure  element  in  the 
future:  it  was  trouble;  it  was  bound  to  occur;  its 
timing,  its  points  of  arrival,  and  its  guises  were 
unpredictable ;  but  that  trouble  would  come  was  as 
safe  a  proposition  as  I  could  imagine. 

My  lady  questioner  became  more  impatient. 
She  asked :  If  foreign  policy  was  not  a  design  to 
keep  trouble  away,  then  why  have  one — since  one 
obviously  could  find  trouble  without  the  expense, 
effort,  and  time  required  for  attending  to  foreign 
policy  ? 

I  said  that  the  test  for  a  nation  as  for  an  individ- 
ual was  not  its  success  in  abolishing  trouble  but 
its  success  in  keeping  trouble  manageable — in  gen- 
erating the  moral  strength  to  face  it  and  the 
capacity  for  handling  it. 

She  spurned  that  answer.  The  lady  said  that 
if  the  Department  of  State  was  full  of  individuals 
like  me,  who  took  trouble  for  granted,  that  it  was 
no  wonder  that  the  United  States  found  itself  in 
so  much  of  it  all  the  time. 
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A  few  weeks  ago  I  had  a  different — yet  in  some 
ways  similar — experience. 

I  took  part  in  a  round-table.  Another  par- 
ticipant  appeared  to  hold  me  personally  to  blame 
for  the  shortcomings  of  what  he  described  as  a 
foreign  policy  of  expediency. 

My  question  as  to  whether  he  preferred  a  for- 
eign policy  of  inexpediency  did  nothing  to  stem 
the  tide  of  his  scorn. 

He  said  a  foreign  policy  must  consist  of  prin- 
ciples discovered  in  natural  law  and  not  suscept- 
ible of  being  compromised  or  tampered  with  and 
that  the  only  way  to  conduct  a  successful  foreign 
policy  was  to  set  these  principles  up  as  absolute 
standards  of  conduct  and  then  persevere  in  them 
without  regard  to  the  limitations  of  circumstance. 

The  limitations  of  circumstance  as  a  factor  in 
foreign  policy,  he  assured  me,  were  figments  of  the 
craven  mind  that  wants  to  avoid  trouble  instead  of 
seeing  national  life  as  the  opportunity  of  service 
to  the  eternal  principles  of  right. 

I  did  not  fare  very  well  in  either  of  those  argu- 
ments. In  both  cases  the  other  participants  were 
thinking  about  foreign  policy  only  in  terms  of 
objectives. 

I  was  thinking  of  foreign  policy  as  relating  to 
means  and  ends  and  to  the  gap  between  them. 

Meshing  Concepts  and  Facts 

Ends  are  concepts.  Means  are  facts.  Making 
foreign  policy  consists  of  meshing  concepts  and 
facts  in  the  field  of  action. 

Suppose  money  grew  on  trees.  Suppose  power 
were  for  the  asking.  Suppose  time  could  be  ex- 
panded and  contracted  by  a  machine  as  in  the 
story  by  H.  G.  Wells.  Suppose  Aladdin's  lamp, 
the  seven-league  boots,  and  the  other  fairy-tale 
formulae  for  complete  efficacy  were  to  come  true 
and  be  made  monopolistically  available  to  Ameri- 
cans. We  would  have  then  a  situation  in  which 
we  could  do  anything  we  wanted.  We  could  then 
equate  our  policy  with  our  goals. 

In  the  world  of  fact,  however,  making  foreign 
policy  is  not  like  that  at  all.  It  is  not  like  cheer- 
leading.  It  is  like  quarterbacking.  The  real  work 
comes  not  in  deciding  where  you  want  to  go — 
that  is  the  easiest  part  of  it — but  in  figuring  out 
how  to  get  there. 

One  could  no  more  describe  a  nation's  foreign 
policy  in  terms  solely  of  objectives  than  one  could 
write  a  man's  biography  in  terms  of  his  New 
Year's  resolutions. 

Foreign  policy  consists  of  what  a  nation  does 
in  the  world — not  what  it  yearns  for  or  aspires 
to.  The  sphere  of  doing,  as  distinguished  from 
the  sphere  of  desire  and  aspiration,  is  governed 
by  limits.  Adam  Smith  pointed  out  that  economic 
behavior  derives  from  imbalance  between  means 
and  ends  and  the  circumstance  that  ends  therefore 
tend  to  conflict.  The  same  is  true  in  foreign  policy. 

Let  me  illustrate  that  in  terms  of  present 
problems. 


To  begin,  let  me  identify  the  fundamental  pur 
pose  enlightening  our  conduct  as  that  of  preserv 
ing  a  world  situation  and  enabling  our  constitu 
tional  values  to  survive. 

That  we  must  keep  in  mind  when  speaking  o 
national  interest  as  the  basis  of  our  foreign  policy 
To  me  the  phrase  "national  interest"  does  not  meai 
a  set  of  aims  arrived  at  without  regard  to  values 
I  cannot  think  of  our  foreign  policy  except  in  re 
lation  to  the  character  of  the  Nation  and  its  politi 
cal  institutions. 

That  has  a  bearing  on  the  choice  of  means  in  th< 
conduct  of  foreign  policy.  An  accountable  gov 
eminent  cannot  lead  a  double  life.  It  is  foreclosec 
from  using  such  means  as  would  destroy  the  ver^ 
values  it  would  save. 

The  main  purpose  enlightening  our  foreign  pol 
icy  holds  true  in  all  stages  of  our  national  life 
It  will  continue  as  long  as  our  country  continue! 
in  the  tradition  we  know.  It  is  objectified  in  dif 
f  erent  ways  as  the  world  situation  changes. 

Elements  in  the  World  Situation 

The  world  situation  concerning  us  in  the  recenl 
past  and  the  present  has  been  characterized  by  fivt 
main  elements. 

The  first  is  the  result  of  complex  historic 
changes,  notably  two  World  Wars.  A  falling 
away  in  power  among  several  nations  once  o1 
primary  greatness  has  occurred.  This  leaves  twc 
states  of  first  magnitude,  each  with  a  great  geo 
graphic  span  and  great  resources  of  power.  One 
of  these  is  our  country. 

The  second  relates  to  the  situation  of  the  othei 
main  element  in  this  bipolar  world  of  power,  th( 
Soviet  Union.  It  is  in  the  grip  of  tyrannous  rul 
ers.  They  achieved  power  by  conspiracy.  The} 
have  never  dared  risk  their  hold  on  power  bj 
resort  to  any  procedure  of  consent.  They  have 
remained  conspirators  after  becoming  governors 
They  require  tension  and  conflict  within  and  at 
the  periphery  so  as  to  hold  onto  power.  They  ust 
in  the  service  of  this  aim  a  political  doctrine  em 
phasizing  the  patterns  of  violence — class  conflict 
subversion,  and  so  on. 

As  the  third  element,  I  cite  the  climate  of  in 
timidation  and  fear  in  much  of  the  world  resulting 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
great  military  forces  either  under  direct  contro' 
or  amenable  to  its  purposes  and  that  these  forces 
are  deployed  along  a  huge  span  bearing  on  north 
ern  and  central  Europe,  the  Mediterranean  area 
the  Middle  East,  southeast  Asia,  and  Japan. 

Fourth,  the  dislocation  of  economic  patterns 
and  the  exhaustion  and  demoralization  of  peoples 
in  consequence  of  invasion,  occupation,  and  op- 
pression in  World  War  II  have  created  situations 
affording  special  opportunities  for  Soviet  com- 
munism working  within  other  countries  as  a  con- 
spiratorial force  in  the  service  of  the  Soviet  rulers. 

Fifth,  the  weakening  of  old  restraints  in  Africa, 
the  Middle  East,  and  east  Asia  and  the  impulse, 
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to  wayward  use  of  freedom  among  peoples  unac- 
customed to  the  usages  of  responsibility  and  pre- 
occupied with  redressing  old  grievances,  real  or 
fancied,  have  created  opportunities  for  the  Soviet 
Union,  alert  as  it  is  to  the  quest  of  advantage  in 
the  troubles  of  others. 

In  these  circumstances  our  endeavor  has  been 
along  four  general  lines. 

First,  we  have  sought  to  develop  stronger  situa- 
tions in  the  areas  where  the  choices  made  by  the 
peoples  and  governments  in  the  great  confronta- 
tion coincide  with  ours.  We  have  done  this  so 
as  to  relieve  the  sense  of  anxiety — and  with  it  the 
intimidatory  power  of  the  Kremlin — among  the 
nations  disposed  to  go  along  with  us.  In  this 
category  I  put  our  alliances,  military  and  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  our  allies,  and  our  efforts  to 
return  our  former  enemies  to  full  relationships 
with  other  nations. 

Second,  we  have  sought  to  insure  that  the  areas 
where  the  crisis  of  politics  is  sharpest — the  areas 
of  contest,  such  as  southeast  Asia,  the  Middle  East, 
and  the  Arab  areas — shall  not  be  lost. 

Third,  we  have  sought  to  exercise  leadership  in 
working  toward  the  ideas  of  responsibility  and 
peaceful  adjustment  in  contra-distinction  to  the 
Soviet  pattern  of  turmoil  and  conflict.  This  aim 
enlightens  our  attitude  of  trying  to  combine 
responsibility  with  new  found  freedom  among 
the  Middle  Eastern  and  the  southeast  Asian 
countries.  It  reflects  itself  in  our  support  of  the 
United  Xations  pattern,  in  our  confrontation  of 
aggression  in  Korea,  and  in  our  attempts  to  bring 
about  a  system  of  arms  limitation  that  will  not 
reward  faithless  performance. 

Fourth,  we  have  sought  to  steer  away  from  the 
tragedy  of  another  world  war. 

I  am  referring  here  not  to  objectives  divided 
into  neat  categories  distinct  from  each  other  but 
to  concurrent  phases  of  a  process.  That  sounds 
very  bureaucratic,  but  I  do  not  know  how  better  to 
convey  the  idea  that  in  reality  these  things  do  not 
have  such  nice  separateness  as  they  seem  to  have 
when  one  talks  or  writes  about  them.  These  inter- 
related aims  tend  in  part  to  support  each  other, 
and  in  part  they  also  tend  to  contradict  each  other. 

For  example,  at  a  certain  point  the  pace  of  gen- 
erating military  strength  may  run  counter  to  the 
requirements  for  a  sound  economic  basis  among 
our  allies. 

In  another  instance,  the  effort  at  countering 
aggression  might  be  carried  to  lengths  that  bear 
against  the  aim  to  avoid  a  general  war. 

In  still  another,  the  impulse  to  deal  sympa- 
thetically with  the  aspirations  of  a  people  new  to 
freedom  and  not  adjusted  to  its  obligations  may 
run  counter  to  the  economic  necessities  of  another 
country  which  is  allied  with  us  or  to  the  strategic 
necessities  of  our  allies  and  ourselves. 

Again,  trying  to  help  with  the  military  needs 
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of  one  area  may  require  the  diversion  of  arms  and 
supplies  from  others  who  also  need  them. 

Such  are  the  dilemmas  that  arise  when  our 
power  is  not  sufficient  for  doing  all  the  things  we 
want  to  do. 

Finding  Choices  of  Action 

What  requires  judgment  and  timing  in  the 
highest  degree,  along  with  the  fortitude  that  can 
defer  hopes  without  surrendering  them,  is  the  job 
of  threading  a  course  through  such  contradictions 
as  these  and  striving  as  best  one  can  to  find 
choices  of  action  consistent  with  all  of  the  aims 
concurrently. 

That  is  the  job  of  making  the  best  of  situations 
in  the  knowledge  that  such  is  the  only  way  of 
making  them  better.  The  job  consists  mainly  of 
the  rationing  of  power  among  aims.  There — not 
in  the  formulation  of  aims  but  in  the  rationing  of 
power  among  aims — is  where  a  foreign  policy 
really  takes  form. 

In  my  definition  at  the  outset  I  said  that  the 
decisions  were  made  under  authority  of  the  United 
States.  That  authority  exists  in  the  grant  of  the 
executive  power  to  the  President  and  in  the  grant 
of  legislative  power  to  the  Congress.  I  shall  wave 
aside  the  constitutional  question  and  the  political 
question  of  the  paramountcy  of  authority  in  these 
matters. 

The  agencies  and  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment concerned  in  foreign  policy  serve  as  staff 
advisors  to  the  President  and,  under  his  direction, 
to  the  Congress  in  the  making  of  the  fundamental 
decisions. 

A  staff  function  of  this  character  carries  duties 
but  no  prerogatives.  The  President  and  the  Con- 
gress are  entitled  to  seek  counsel  where  they  wish 
within  the  Government  or  outside  it. 

The  same  holds  true  within  the  Department  of 
State.  In  making  up  his  mind  as  to  what  advice 
to  give  the  President,  the  Secretary  is  certainly 
entitled  to  seek  counsel  where  he  wishes. 

I  am  one  of  several  members  of  a  staff  which  is 
only  one  among  many  elements  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  producing  advice  for  the  Secretary 
of  State.  I  am  setting  forth  here  not  the  conclu- 
sive word  but  only  my  own  views,  developed  not 
in  theory,  but  by  observations. 

As  I  see  it,  the  job  of  making  the  decisions  which 
generate  foreign  policy  calls  for  two  ranges  of  per- 
ception. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  sense  of  the  situation 
being  dealt  with.  By  that  I  mean  knowledge  of 
the  background  and  of  the  local  factors. 

The  second  is  a  sense  of  perspective.  By  that  I 
mean  a  grasp  of  the  relation  and  proportions 
between  the  instant  problem  and  all  other  prob- 
lems arising  in  other  places  and  foreseeable  in 
other  ranges  of  time  and  competing  with  the  in- 
stant problem  in  the  apportionment  of  power. 

These  two  ranges  of  perception  are  not  mutually 
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exclusive  things.  A  situation  can  exist  only  in  an 
environment.  An  environment  entails  a  relation 
to  other  things.  Moreover,  a  perspective  can 
be  taken  only  from  a  point  in  space  or  a  moment 
in  time — and  a  point  in  space  and  moment  in  time 
mean  a  situation.  The  differences  between  these 
two  senses  are  differences  in  emphasis. 

As  I  see  it,  the  planning  function  in  foreign 
policy  relates  to  a  particular  sense  of  responsibil- 
ity for  the  perspectives. 

The  usefulness  of  planning  is  as  an  essential  in- 
gredient in  the  process  of  bringing  problems  to 
decision.  The  job  of  keeping  clear  on  proportions 
and  relations  is  indispensable  in  this  business. 
Only  systematic  and  continuous  forethought  can 
insure  that  a  problem  will  be  viewed  in  all  its  im- 
plications before  a  decision  is  made  and  action 
launched.  Without  it,  decision  and  action  would 
all  too  likely  be  quixotically  impulsive,  and  the 
resources  of  capability  would  all  too  likely  be  over- 
drawn and  the  policy  itself  rendered  insolvent. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  this  special  attention  to 
perspectives  originated  only  when  the  Policy 
Planning  Staff  was  established  in  1947.  No  doubt 
the  Jeffersons,  the  John  Quincy  Adamses,  and  the 
Sewards  had  resources  to  forethought  in  making 
up  their  minds. 

In  recent  years,  however,  the  concerns  of  the 
United  States  have  become  unprecedentedly  var- 
ious and  their  scope  unprecedentedly  vast.  That 
circumstance  accounts  for  the  usefulness  of  having 
within  the  Department  a  staff  with  a  frame  of 
reference  as  wide  as  that  of  the  Secretary,  the 
Under  Secretary,  and  the  Deputy  Under  Secre- 
tary for  Political  Affairs. 

It  is  exacting  business.  Our  problems  reflect 
upon  and  from  each  other  like  the  facets  of  a 
crystal.  An  alteration  in  any  facet  shifts  the  light 
that  shines  from  and  through  all  the  rest.  The 
proportions  and  interrelation  of  our  problems  un- 
dergo unceasing  change. 

Limits  of  Planning 

I  take  note  of  a  fallacy  that  planning  contains 
the  remedy  for  all  vexations  and  points  the  way 
around  every  dilemma.  The  idea  that  all  our 
problems  can  be  solved  through  the  employment 
of  total  planning  is  persistently  put  forth.  Since 
some  planning  is  good,  more  would  be  better,  and 
the  most  possible  best  of  all — thus  runs  the 
reasoning. 

Imagine  trying  to  salt  a  stew  according  to  that 
scheme  of  logic. 

The  limit  of  utility  in  planning  inheres  in  this. 
At  any  moment  it  is  possible  to  draw  one's  per- 
spectives on  the  future  in  the  light  of  the  data  at 
hand,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  draw  a  perspective 
on  what  one's  perspective  will  be  at  some  later 
stage  in  time. 

Wisdom  cannot  be  stockpiled. 

Brains  are  not  susceptible  of  being  carried 
around  in  a  brief  case. 


There  is  no  sound  way  of  preempting  judgmem 

It  is  not  possible  to  tell  better  today  how  tj 
handle  a  problem  arising  6  months  hence  than  i: 
will  be  when  the  time  comes. 

It  may  be — it  is — possible  and  necessary  to  kee 
proportions  intact  and  up  to  date  so  as  to  hav 
them  ready  for  the  moment  of  decision — but  th 
judgment  of  the  moment  itself  cannot  be  fore 
closed. 

I  take  note  also  of  the  notion  that  planning  i 
a  self-inductive  process  and  that  planners  shouL 
stay  remote  from  the  arena  of  responsibility  an< 
plan  and  plan  and  plan  in  communion  with  othe 
planners  who  plan  and  plan  and  plan. 

Quite  the  contrary,  the  important  thing  is  fo 
the  planner  to  keep  the  roots  of  his  thinking  in  th 
exigencies  of  real  problems. 

I  recall  the  story  of  the  shingler  who  became  s 
fascinated  with  his  work  on  a  foggy  day  that  h 
shingled  five  feet  beyond  the  eaves.  That  is  wha 
would  happen  if  planning  were  carried  on  as 
self-contained  activity  complete  within  its  owi 
system  of  logic. 

The  idea  that  planning  can  make  everything 
tidy,  answer  all  problems  before  they  happen 
foresee  all  eventualities,  and  prepare  in  advanc 
the  pat  answer  for  every  exigency  is  first  cousii 
to  the  idea  that  power  can  be  just  as  great  as  yoi 
want  to  make  it. 

Power  is  the  capacity  to  achieve  intended  re 
suits.  It  is  always  limited.  Not  all  the  element 
bearing  on  a  nation's  destiny  can  ever  be  brough 
completely  within  the  nation's  control. 

Machiavelli  pondered  this  in  The  Prince.  H 
concluded  that  a  .500  batting  average  on  the  fielc 
of  destiny  was  about  as  much  as  might  be  hopec 
for. 

The  figure  strikes  me  as  too  high,  but  many  per 
sons  expect  much  more  than  the  Florentine  did 

I  refer  not  to  their  personal  expectations.  Mos 
people  are  not  dismayed  by  having  to  manag< 
their  financial  problems  along  month  to  month 
People  go  on  driving  cars  year  after  year  withou 
ever  permanently  solving  their  parking  problems 

Yet  some  of  my  friends,  and  many  persons  ii 
this  country,  some  of  whom  write  editorials  or  si 
in  seats  of  authority,  persist  in  believing  the  de 
sirable  and  achievable  situation  for  the  State  tc 
be  one  of  perfect  efficacy  in  its  world  relations. 

When  perfect  efficacy  is  not  obtained,  these 
people  feel  dismay  and  sense  betrayal. 

I  recall  a  story  told  in  Mexico.  A  man  heavy  ir 
need  and  great  in  faith  wrote  a  letter  asking  for 
100  pesos.  He  addressed  it  to  God  and  mailed  it 
The  postmaster  had  no  idea  how  to  handle  the 
letter.  He  opened  it,  seeking  a  clue.  He  wai 
touched  by  the  man's  story  of  need.  He  passec 
the  hat  among  the  postal  employees.  Thus  7l 
pesos  were  raised.  These  were  placed  in  an  en- 
velope to  await  the  return  of  the  importuning 
man.  A  few  days  later  he  was  back,  inquiring  f oi 
mail.     He  was  given  the  envelope,  opened  it 
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iounted  the  money,  and  glowered.  Then  he  went 
o  the  counter  and  scribbled  out  another  letter. 
[t  read:  "Dear  God:  I  am  still  25  pesos  short. 
Please  make  up  the  difference.  But  don't  send  it 
hrough  the  local  post  office.  I  think  it  is  full  of 
hieves." 

The  expectation  of  perfect  efficacy  in  the  con- 
luct  of  foreign  affairs  reflects  itself  in  the  "who- 
lunit"  approach  to  world  problems. 

/iewing  Problems  in  Proper  Proportions 

I  am  concerned  here,  however,  not  so  much 
vith  the  tendency  to  ascribe  to  personal  villainies 
ill  the  difficulties  of  national  existence  as  with  the 
[uestion  of  the  proper  proportions  in  which  to 
•iew  the  problems. 

This  is  consequential.  As  an  accountable  Gov- 
rnment,  our  Government  must  stay  within  the 
imits  permitted  by  public  opinion.  To  the  de- 
cree that  unrealistic  notions  about  what  is  feasible 
ire  factors  in  public  opinion,  unnecessary  limits 
ire  imposed  on  the  scope  of  action  in  foreign 
iffairs,  and  rigidities  harmful  to  our  true  interests 
-esult.  This  is  borne  constantly  upon  the  mind 
>f  anyone  having  responsibilities  in  the  making 
if  foreign  policy. 

Several  things  occur  to  me  as  sources  of  the  ex- 
)ectation  of  complete  efficacy. 

One  of  them  is  the  consciousness  of  an  extraor- 
linarily  successful  past.  The  diplomatic  course 
n  the  evolution  from  a  colonial  oeachhead  to  a 
)ower  of  highest  magnitude  was  one  of  matchless 
)erformance.  Just  as  a  man  may  lose  his  per- 
pectives  in  calling  up  his  departed  youth,  it  is 
ill  too  easy  for  us  to  lose  a  sense  of  proportion 
ibout  our  national  problems  by  harking  back  to 
vhat  we  did  when  horizons  were  open  and  dis- 
ance  and  the  balance  of  power  afforded  us  a 
hield. 

Another  influence  I  might  call  faith  in  engi- 
leering.  That  stems  from  our  natural  pride  in 
he  physical  development  of  our  country.  Popu- 
ar  tradition  treasures  the  idea  that  in  the  realm 
)f  creation  all  things  are  possible  to  those  who 
vill  them.  The  margins  available  to  us  have  made 
his  almost  true  so  far  as  the  development  of  our 
>wn  country  is  concerned. 

Some  of  the  popular  ideas  derived  from  science 
•eflect  this  same  material  optimism.  I  think  these 
ire  due  not  so  much  to  the  leaders  of  science  them- 
selves as  to  the  popular  interpreters  of  scientific 
ichievement.  From  them  we  get  the  notion  that 
mmulative  knowledge  can  solve  anything  and  that 
wery  problem  is  by  definition  solvable.  Whatever 
nay  be  the  validity  of  this  notion  in  the  material 
•elations  which  are  the  field  of  science,  an  error 
jomes  in  trying  to  apply  it  as  a  universal. 

Another  contributing  circumstance  is  that  so 
nuch  of  foreign  policy  now  stems  from  legislation. 
Legislation  is  law,  law  is  to  be  obeyed,  and  an 
objective  expressed  in  law  is  bound  to  be  achieved. 
"So  goes  the  notion. 


This  idea  bears  particularly  on  congressional 
expectations  in  relation  to  foreign  aid.  The  Con- 
gress has  written  into  foreign  aid  legislation  as 
conditions  upon  recipients  many  purposes  whose 
consummation  is  devoutly  to  be  wished.  Some  of 
these  are  such  that  they  could  be  realized  only  in 
considerable  spans  of  time  and  under  governments 
with  great  margins  of  political  power  derived 
from  energized  and  purposeful  public  support, 
The  lack  of  such  conditions  in  Europe  is  the  heart 
of  the  difficulty.  I  find  incredible  the  idea  that 
phrases  enacted  by  one  country's  legislature  can 
zpso  facto  solve  problems,  the  solution  of  which 
requires  redressing  the  factors  of  political  power 
in  another  country. 

This  topic  came  up  the  other  day  in  a  conver- 
sation with  a  friend  of  mine  who  serves  very  ably 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  He  was  per- 
turbed at  the  lag  among  European  nations  in 
realizing  some  of  the  domestic  and  international 
reforms  prescribed  by  the  Congress  in  the  foreign 
aid  legislation.  I  commented  along  the  same  line 
as  I  have  spoken  here.  He  agreed  with  me.  Then 
he  added  that  the  Congress  would  have  to  write 
the  conditions  tighter  next  time.  Thus  runs  the 
endless  faith  in  the  compulsiveness  of  law. 

Besides  faith  in  making  laws,  let  me  mention 
faith  in  advertising.  Where  a  perfume  is  mar- 
keted not  only  for  its  odor  but  also  as  a  guarantee 
of  domestic  bliss,  where  automobiles  are  sold  as 
means  to  capture  the  esteem  of  neighbors  as  well 
as  means  of  transport,  and  where  life  insurance  is 
offered  not  only  as  protection  but  also  as  a  help  for 
insomnia,  it  is  natural  to  demand  of  foreign  policy 
not  only  that  it  should  handle  the  problems  at 
hand  but  also  that  it  should  lead  to  a  transfigura- 
tion of  history. 

Foreign  Policy — A  Responsibility,  Not  a  Commodity 

This  idea  and  all  its  implications  are  fit  to  be 
spurned.  I  shudder  whenever  I  hear  anyone  refer 
to  "selling"  our  foreign  policy.  Let  me  say  for 
my  Planning  Staff  colleagues  and  for  myself  that 
we  regard  foreign  policy  not  as  a  commodity  but 
as  a  responsibility,  the  American  public  not  as  our 
customers  but  as  our  masters,  and  ourselves  not 
as  salesmen  but  as  stewards. 

I  spoke  along  these  lines  recently  to  a  very  able 
group  of  business  men  visiting  the  State  Depart- 
ment, Sloan  Foundation  Fellows  from  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology.  One  of  them 
commented  that  by  disclosing  its  foreign  policy 
too  much  in  terms  of  moral  purposes  rather  than 
in  terms  of  actual  problems  to  be  handled  within 
practical  limits  of  capability,  the  Government 
itself  encouraged  the  tendency  that  I  was  decrying. 

That  was  a  good  point.  I  was  reminded  of  the 
story  that  at  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans,  General 
Jackson,  seeing  that  the  targets  were  being  missed, 
ordered  his  artillerymen  to  elevate  the  guns  a  little 
lower.    That  counsel  applies  here. 
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As  one  other  influence,  a  very  important  one, 
giving  rise  to  the  expectation  of  perfect  perform- 
ance, I  shall  cite  the  confusion  of  force  and  power. 

By  force  I  mean  first  the  capacity  to  transmit 
energy  and  so  to  expend  it  as  to  do  vital  harm 
to  a  foe,  and  second,  the  deterrent,  compulsive  ef- 
fect exerted  by  the  existence  of  this  capacity. 

The  capacity  for  force  is  only  one  of  many  ele- 
ments in  a  nation's  power  reservoir.  The  others 
pertain  to  its  economic  strength,  the  internal  in- 
tegrity of  its  political  position,  the  degree  of  con- 
fidence and  good  will  which  it  commands  abroad, 
and  many  other  factors. 

A  nation's  intentions  and  its  power  interact  on 
each  other.  What  we  seek  is  in  part  determined 
by  what  we  can  do.  What  we  can  do  is  determined 
in  part  by  what  we  are  after. 

Furthermore,  our  own  aims  and  power  acting 
as  functions  of  each  other  are  in  an  interactive 
relation  with  adversary  intentions  and  capa- 
bilities, which  also  relate  to  each  other  as  inter- 
dependent variables. 

Foreign  affairs  are  a  complex  business.  Gross 
errors  result  in  the  attempt  to  treat  them  on  the 
basis  of  the  misleading  notion  that  all  the  prob- 
lems of  power  can  be  reduced  to  the  nice  simplicity 
of  calculations  of  force. 

Wars  occur  when  nations  seek  to  impose  their 
wills  by  effecting  drastic  changes  in  the  ratios  of 
power  through  radical  action  in  the  factors  of 
force. 

The  force  factors  are  susceptible  of  precision 
in  military  planning.  The  elements  are  concrete. 
The  speeds  of  ships,  their  capabilities  for  carrying 
men  and  cargo,  the  distances,  the  fuel  requirements 
of  planes  and  tanks,  and  the  fire  power  of  divi- 
sions, and  so  on  are  known  factors. 

The  military  planning  process,  insofar  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  ponderables  of  real  or  hypothetical 
campaigns,  turns  out  tidy  and  complete  results. 

I  do  not  mean  that  battles  and  campaigns  are 
fought  according  to  preconceived  schedules.  I 
mean  only  that  insofar  as  advance  planning  is 
employed  in  the  military  field,  the  quotients  are 
precise,  the  columns  are  even,  and  the  conclusions 
concrete. 

Furthermore,  within  the  time  and  space  limits 
of  a  campaign,  the  problem  of  force  can  be  brought 
to  an  absolute  solution.  It  really  is  possible  to 
achieve  the  surrender  of  all  of  an  enemy's  forces 
or  to  eliminate  armed  resistance  in  a  particular 
place  for  a  particular  time. 

I  speak  here  in  no  sense  of  professional  disdain 
for  military  methods.  I  have  served  more  of  my 
life  as  a  staff  officer  in  the  Army  than  in  the  line 
of  foreign  policy.  I  recognize  the  utility  and  ne- 
cessity of  military  methods  of  thinking  for  mili- 
tary purposes.  I  am  aware  also  of  their  limita- 
tions for  other  purposes. 

It  is  easy  for  the  unwary  to  jump  to  a  fallacious 
conclusion  that  if  all  human  affairs  were  laid  out 
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with  the  precision  of  military  plans,  then  all  prob- 
lems could  be  brought  to  as  complete  solution  as; 
can  the  problem  of  force  in  the  conduct  of  a  vic- 
torious military  campaign. 

This  is  the  sort  of  thing  one  gets  to  when  one 
tries  to  find  the  solution  of  all  of  the  Nation's  prob- 
lems in  the  world,  instead  of  taking  the  histor- 
ically realistic  view  that  the  job  is  one  of  managing 
the  problems,  not  of  getting  rid  of  them. 

It  is  only  a  few  steps  from  the  notion  of  solution 
to  the  notion  of  employing  force  as  a  solvent. 

This  is  an  easy  fallacy  for  those  souls  anxious 
for  history  to  be  tidy  and  all  conclusions  certain. 

The  exercise  of  force,  however,  is  only  an  inci- 
dent. The  problems  of  power  are  endless.  Wars 
only  occur.     Politics  endures. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  who  bore  with  me  as  I 
tried  out  these  comments  thought  I  discounted 
too  heavily  the  qualitative  importance  of  objec- 
tives in  foreign  policy  and  reflected  too  somber 
an  outlook. 

Let  me  make  the  proportions  clear. 

I  do  not  disparage  the  importance  of  objectives. 
Only  in  the  light  of  ultimate  purposes  can  one 
know  how  to  proceed  problem  by  problem  in  this 
field. 

Moreover,  I  do  not  believe  that  good  is  forever 
beyond  reach,  but  I  am  sure  that  the  way  to  it  is 
difficult  and  long. 

The  young  Gladstone  was  advised  by  his  men- 
tor that  politics  was  an  unsatisfactory  business 
and  that  he  would  have  to  learn  to  accept  imper- 
fect results. 

That  advice  has  wisdom  for  the  conduct  of  a 
foreign  policy. 

The  never  ending  dilemmas  inherent  in  meas- 
uring what  we  would  like  to  do  against  what  we 
can  do  impose  great  moral  burdens.  These  are 
beyond  the  capacity  of  some  individuals  to  bear. 
Sometimes  they  become  intolerable  for  whole 
societies. 

The  rebellion  against  that  burden  sometimes 
takes  the  form  of  an  abdication  of  will,  and  relief 
is  sought  in  a  passive  fatalism  about  the  problems 
of  national  existence. 

Again  the  rebellion  may  take  the  form  of  resort- 
ing to  the  counsel  of  violence  as  the  solvent  for  the 
difficulties  and  restraints  which  life  imposes. 

In  either  form,  the  rejection  is  a  rejection  of 
life  itself,  for  life  imposes  on  nations,  as  on  men, 
the  obligation  to  strive  without  despair  even 
though  the  way  may  be  long  and  the  burdens 
heavy. 

To  recognize  this  is  in  itself  a  source  of  strength. 

As  Keats  tells  us, 

To  bear  all  naked  truths ;  And  to  envisage  circumstance, 
all  calm ;  That  is  the  top  of  sovereignty. 

• Charles  B.  Marshall,  the  author  of  the  above 
article,  is  a  member  of  the  Policy  Planning  Staff. 
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Dedicatory  Ceremonies  for  the  "Courier" 


On  March  4  President  Truman  welcomed  to 
Washington  the  Voice  of  America's  new  float- 
ing transmitter,  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  cutter 
"Courier,'-  with  a  world-wide  broadcast. 

As  the  President  spoke,  his  voice  ivas  heard 
overseas  by  audiences  in  Europe,  Latin  America, 
and  the  Far  East.  Relay  stations  at  Tangier, 
Munich,  Ceylon,  Manila,  Honolulu,  and  facili- 
ties of  the  British  Broadcasting  Company  beamed 
the  Presidents  message  to  listeners  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  via  37  transmitters.  Immediately 
following  the  English  language  broadcast,  the 
message  was  translated  into  45  languages  for 
rebroadcast. 

The  address  highlighted  a  45-minute  program. 
Attending  the  ceremonies,  which  marked  the  tenth 
anniversary  of  the  Voice  of  America,  were  Cabi- 
net members,  members  of  Congress,  high  military 
officials,  and  civic  dignitaries.  Other  speakers 
included  Secretary  Acheson,  F.  Joseph  Donohue, 
Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
Wilson  Compton,  Administrator  of  the  U.S.  In- 
ternational Information  Administration,  who  pre- 
sided. Text  of  the  President's  address  and  of 
Secretary  Acheson's  remarks  follow: 

ADDRESS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT' 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  March  4] 

I  am  speaking  to  you  today  from  a  ship.  It  is 
a  special  kind  of  ship,  and  it  will  perform  a  very 
special  mission. 

This  vessel  will  not  be  armed  with  guns  or  with 
any  instruments  of  destruction.  But  it  will  be  a 
valiant  fighter  in  the  cause  of  freedom.  It  will 
carry  a  precious  cargo — and  that  cargo  is  Truth. 

This  ship  is  named  the  Courier.  It  is  well 
named,  for  it  will  be  carrying  a  message.  It  will 
be  carrying  a  message  of  hope  and  friendship  to 
all  those  who  are  oppressed  by  tyranny ;  it  will  be 
carrying  a  message  of  truth  and  light  to  those  who 
are  confused  by  the  storm  of  falsehood  that  the 
Communists  have  loosed  upon  the  world. 

This  vessel  is  a  floating  radio  transmitter  which 
is  to  broadcast  programs  for  the  Voice  of  America. 


1  Also  printed  as  Cargo  of  Truth,  Department  of  State 
publication  4525. 


It  will  be  able  to  move  from  place  to  place,  beam- 
ing our  Campaign  of  Truth  to  people  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  whom  we  have  thus  far  been  unable 
to  reach. 

The  Courier  is  a  small  ship — it  is  not  as  big  as 
a  destroyer — but  it  is  of  tremendous  significance. 
Its  significance  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  will  carry  on 
the  fight  for  freedom  in  the  field  where  the  ulti- 
mate victory  has  to  be  won — that  is  in  the  minds 
of  men. 

As  the  world  stands  today,  free  peoples  must 
have  strong  military  forces  to  protect  themselves 
against  aggression.  But  the  final  solution  for  the 
ills  that  plague  the  world  can  never  lie  in  armies 
and  navies  and  air  forces.  The  final  solution  can- 
not be  reached  until  all  nations  are  willing  to  live 
together  in  peace.  The  final  victory  cannot  be 
won  until  the  truth  has  made  all  people  free. 

There  is  a  terrific  struggle  going  on  today  to 
win  the  minds  of  people  throughout  the  world. 

The  rulers  of  the  Kremlin  are  trying  to  make  the 
whole  world  knuckle  under  to  the  godless,  totali- 
tarian creed  of  communism.  They  are  busy  every- 
where spreading  propaganda  to  stir  up  fear  and 
hate  and  to  set  nation  against  nation. 

The  free  nations  of  the  world  have  not  yielded 
to  the  onslaught  of  Soviet  propaganda.  We  have 
undertaken  to  answer  it  with  the  truth — for  we 
know  that  the  truth  is  the  best  answer.  To  bring 
the  truth  to  peoples  everywhere,  we  are  using  mag- 
azines, newspapers,  motion  pictures,  libraries,  and 
information  centers  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  We 
must  use  every  means  to  combat  the  propaganda 
of  slavery. 

This  ship  is  an  important  part  of  that  cam- 
paign. Our  arguments,  no  matter  how  good,  are 
not  going  to  influence  people  who  never  hear  them. 
The  purpose  of  this  ship  is  to  help  get  our  message 
through. 

There  is  one  thing  I  want  this  ship  to  say — over 
and  over  again — to  our  friends  throughout  the 
world,  and  especially  to  the  people  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  those  behind  the  Iron  Curtain: 

The  United  States  of  America  is  working  night 
and  day  to  bring  peace  to  the  world.  As  President 
of  the  United  States,  I  say  with  all  my  heart  that 
we  yearn  for  peace,  and  we  want  to  work  with 
all  nations  to  secure  peace. 

We  have  no  quarrel  with  the  people  of  the  Soviet 
Union  or  with  the  people  of  any  other  country. 
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For  almost  two  centuries  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  lived  at  peace  with  the  peoples 
of  Russia  and  China  and  the  other  countries  whose 
rulers  are  now  assailing  us.  Only  a  decade  ago, 
when  the  peoples  of  Russia  and  China  were  suf- 
fering under  two  of  the  most  savage  invasions  in 
history,  we  came  to  their  aid.  We  helped  them  to 
save  their  countries. 

I  want  to  say  to  these  people  today,  as  we  said 
then  :  We  are  your  friends.  There  are  no  differ- 
ences between  us  that  cannot  be  settled  if  your 
rulers  will  turn  from  their  senseless  policy  of 
hate  and  terror  and  follow  the  principles  of  peace. 

Today,  the  aggressive  policies  of  your  rulers 
are  forcing  us  to  arm  to  defend  ourselves.  But  we 
cannot  find  in  our  hearts  any  hate  against  you. 
We  know  that  you  are  suffering  under  oppression 
and  persecution.  We  know  that  if  you  were  free 
to  say  what  you  really  believe,  you  would  join  with 
us  to  banish  the  fear  of  war  and  bring  peace  to  the 
earth. 

Your  Government,  with  its  newspapers  and 
radios,  may  try  to  make  you  believe  that  the  United 
States  is  a  hostile  country,  bent  on  war.  But  that 
is  not  true.  I  want  you  to  know  that  our  highest 
aim  is  peace  and  friendship — and  an  end  to  the 
horrors  of  war. 

Wherever  you  may  be  listening  to  this  broadcast, 
remember  this :  The  people  of  the  United  States 
extend  the  hand  of  friendship  to  you  across  the 
seas.  The  future  may  look  dark,  but  let  us  have 
faith  together  that  all  peoples  will  one  day  walk 
in  the  sunlight  of  peace  and  justice. 


REMARKS  BY  SECRETARY  ACHESON 

[Released  to  the  press  March  4] 

We  are  dedicating  the  Courier  to  a  task  which 
is  in  the  best  tradition  of  our  country.  The  men 
who  founded  this  Nation,  in  promulgating  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  acknowledged  the 
necessity  and  propriety  of  "snowing  a  decent  re- 
spect for  the  opinions  of  mankind."  This  prin- 
ciple remains  an  important  part  of  our  foreign 
policy  today. 

We  are  engaged  in  a  great  effort  to  strengthen 
and  unite  the  free  people  of  the  world,  in  order 
that  peace  may  be  secure  against  aggression,  and 
that  freedom  may  continue  to  flourish. 

Our  greatest  ally  in  this  effort  is  the  truth.  We 
have  faith  that  wherever  the  people  of  the  world 
can  know  the  truth,  they  will  support  and  sustain 
this  great  effort.  That  is  why  what  President 
Truman  has  called  "The  Campaign  of  Truth"  is  a 
central  part  of  our  foreign  policy  today. 

And  that  is  the  great  mission  of  this  ship,  the 
Courier — to  bear  to  the  people  of  the  world — to 
our  friends  who  are  free  and  those  who  are  not 
free — the  truth  about  what  is  happening  in  the 


world,  and  about  our  efforts  in  behalf  of  peace  and 
freedom. 

The  Courier,  a  ship  of  the  sea  that  has  been  dedi- 
cated to  the  cause  of  peace,  symbolizes  our  aspira- 
tion for  the  day  when  all  our  effort,  and  all  our! 
strength,  may  be  devoted  to  peaceful  and  con- 
structive ends.  This  is  the  ultimate  purpose  of 
all  that  we  do. 

On  this  occasion,  the  work  of  two  men  whose 
vision  and  energy  helped  to  make  the  Courier  a 
reality  is  deserving  of  tribute — Edward  W.  Bar- 
rett, who  was  until  recently  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Public  Affairs,  and  Howland  H. 
Sargeant,  Mr.  Barrett's  successor. 

I  know  that  the  Campaign  of  Truth,  as  it  is 
carried  forward  by  the  Courier  and  all  the  other 
media  of  communication,  through  the  continued 
efforts  of  Mr.  Sargeant  and  Mr.  Compton,  will 
continue  to  advance  the  best  traditions  and  pur- 
poses of  our  country. 


Tax  Conventions  With  Finland 

[Released  to  the  press  March  S] 

On  March  3, 1952,  Secretary  Acheson  and  Johan 
A.  Nykopp,  Minister  of  Finland  in  Washington, 
signed  two  conventions  (treaties)  between  the 
United  States  and  Finland  for  the  avoidance  of 
double  taxation  and  the  prevention  of  fiscal  eva- 
sion, one  with  respect  to  taxes  on  income  and  the 
other  with  respect  to  taxes  on  estates  and 
inheritances. 

The  provisions  of  the  income-tax  convention 
are  similar  in  general  to  those  contained  in  in- 
come-tax conventions  now  in  force  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  Denmark,  Ireland,  the 
Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Norway,  Sweden, 
Switzerland,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  The  pro- 
visions of  the  estate-tax  convention  are  similar  in 
general  to  those  contained  in  estate-tax  conven- 
tions now  in  force  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  France,  Ireland,  Norway,  and  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  two  conventions  with  Finland  are, 
in  ail  respects,  consistent  with  policies  expressed 
by  the  U.S.  Senate  during  the  1951  session  of  the 
Congress  in  connection  with  consideration  of  a 
large  number  of  then  pending  tax  conventions  and 
protocols.  (See  S.  Ex.  Rept.  No.  1,  82d  Cong., 
1st  Sess.) 

The  conventions  with  Finland  provide  that  in- 
struments of  ratification  shall  be  exchanged.  The 
income-tax  convention  provides  that  it  shall  be- 
come effective  for  the  taxable  years  beginning 
on  or  after  January  1  of  the  year  in  which  the 
exchange  of  instruments  of  ratification  takes  place. 
The  estate-tax  convention  provides  that  it  shall 
become  effective  on  the  day  of  the  exchange  of 
instruments  of  ratification  and  shall  be  applicable 
as  to  estates  or  inheritances  in  the  case  of  persons 
who  die  on  or  after  that  date. 
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Agreement  Reached  on  German  Contribution  to  Defense 


QUADRIPARTITE  PRESS  COMMUNIQUE  > 

The  negotiations  between  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  French  Republic  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  German  Federal  Republic  on  the 
other,  regarding  the  amount  of  the  Federal  Re- 
public's financial  contribution  to  defense  in 
1952/53,  have  now  resulted  in  agreement. 

The  Federal  Government  has  declared  that  it 
will  base  its  defense  contribution  in  the  Nato  year 
1952/53  on  the  figure  recommended  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Executive  Bureau  of  the  Tec  [Tem- 
porary Council  Committee  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Council].  This  means  that,  in  addition  to  those 
expenditures  for  defense  purposes  in  the  regular 
public  budget  of  the  Federal  Republic,  there  will 
be  an  average  monthly  defense  contribution  of 
850  million  deutschemarks  following  establish- 
ment of  the  European  Defense  Community.  It  is 
proposed  that  the  amounts  of  future  total  Ger- 
man defense  contributions  will,  of  course,  be  estab- 
lished under  the  same  principles  as  apply  to  all 
participating  countries. 

In  the  meantime,  the  three  powers  will  exercise 
their  best  effort  to  maintain  at  the  lowest  possible 
figure  their  Occupation  costs  for  the  period  prior 
to  the  coming  into  effect  of  the  treaty  establish- 
ing the  European  Defense  Community. 

TEXT  OF  TCC  REPORT  ON  GERMANY 

On  February  16  the  Executive  Bureau  of  the  Temporary 
Council  Committee  (TCC)  2  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  made  the  following  report  to  Secretary  Ache- 
son,  Foreign  Minister  Robert  Schuman  of  France,  Foreign 
Secretary  Anthony  Eden  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
Chancellor  Konrad  Adenauer  of  West  Germany,  who  were 
meeting  at  London.3  The  three  Foreign  Ministers  and 
Chancellor  Adenauer  reviewed  the  report  on  February  18 
and  19  and  agreed  that  it  should  be  made  public  on  Feb- 
ruary 19. 

1.  The  Government  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many and  the  Allied  High  Commission  have  requested  the 

1  Issued  at  Lisbon  and  Bonn  on  Feb.  26 ;  printed  from 
telegraphic  text. 

'The  members  of  the  Executive  Bureau — W.  Averell 
Harriman,  Sir  Edwin  Plowden  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  Jean  Monnet  of  France — were  joined  during  some 
of  their  discussions  on  Germany  by  Ambassador  William 
H.  Draper,  Jr.,  U.S.  special  representative  in  Europe. 

'For  text  of  the  quadripartite  communique  on  these 
meetings,  see  Bulletin  of  Mar.  3,  1952,  p.  325. 
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members  of  the  Executive  Bureau  of  the  Temporary  Coun- 
cil Committee  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization, 
acting  in  their  personal  capacities,  to  examine  the  finan- 
cial and  economic  capacity  of  the  Federal  Republic  to 
make  a  global  contribution  to  Western  Defense  in  the 
financial  year  1952/53  which  would  be  comparable  with 
the  contributions  of  the  principal  member  countries  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.  It  was  re- 
quested that  our  recommendation  be  based  on  the  same 
factors  and  considerations  which  were  used  in  arriving 
at  the  defense  contribution  of  other  countries."  A  memo- 
randum was  submitted  by  the  Federal  Republic  suggesting 
a  defense  contribution  of  DM  10.8  milliards  for  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  July  1,  1952,  together  with  various  eco- 
nomic and  financial  data. 

2.  The  procedure  we  have  followed  has  been  the  same  as 
that  followed  in  the  examination  of  the  position  and  abili- 
ties of  other  countries.  Likewise  we  have  used  the  same 
definitions  for  the  defense  contribution  as  has  been  applied 
by  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  to  all  countries. 
This  does  not  imply  that  any  government  expenditures  ex- 
cluded by  such  a  definition  necessarily  have  a  lower  order 
of  priority,  or  that  they  can  be  neglected  in  assessing  the 
ability  of  any  country  to  contribute  to  defense.  As  re- 
quested, we  have  considered  the  defense  contribution  only 
for  the  year  1952/53,  recognizing  that  the  amounts  for 
future  years  and  their  method  of  determination  must  be 
established  at  a  later  date. 

3.  The  major  task  of  the  Temporary  Council  Committee 
has  been  to  determine  the  maximum  defense  contribution 
within  the  politico-economic  capabilities  of  the  countries 
participating  in  the  common  defense  effort  so  as  to  de- 
velop the  defensive  strength  required  to  deter  aggression. 
A  basic  principle  underlying  that  common  effort  has  been 
the  equitable  sharing  of  the  defense  burden  among  the 
participating  countries  since  an  effective  collective  effort 
is  possible  only  if  all  countries  play  their  full  part.  The 
concept  of  maximum  effort  within  politico-economic  capa- 
bilities means,  however,  a  recognition  of  the  need  for 
expanding  total  output  so  that  the  defense  programs  of 
the  participating  countries  could  be  carried  out  without 
weakening  the  basic  economic  structure  of  such  countries. 
It  was  recognized  that  temporarily  slower  progress 
towards  some  otherwise  attainable  improvements  in  the 
social  and  economic  life  of  the  various  countries  would 
be  involved.  However,  it  was  considered  that  such  slower- 
progress  was  inevitable,  given  the  need  to  achieve  the 
task  of  providing  an  environment  of  security  within  which 
the  aspirations  of  the  free  peoples  for  peace  and  human 
progress  will  be  realized. 

4.  In  assessing  the  maximum  politico-economic  capa- 
bilities of  the  various  countries  for  the  Temporary  Coun- 
cil Committee,  a  large  number  of  factors  had  to  be  con- 
sidered. The  principal  ones  were  the  total  economic  out- 
put of  the  country  and  its  composition ;  the  possibilities 


4  For  text  of  the  North  Atlantic  Council's  press  release 
summarizing  the  Tec  recommendations  for  building  Nato's 
defensive  strength,  see  Bulletin  of  Mar.  10,  1952,  p.  368. 
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Comparative  Gross  National  Product  and  Defense  Expenditures  (October  1951  prices) 


United  Stales 

(a)  Gross  National  Product  (milliards  of  $) 

(b)  Defense  Expenditures  (milliards  of  $) '.'.'. 

(e)    Defense  Expenditures  in  proportion  to  National  Product. 

United  Kingdom 

(a)  Gross  National  Product  (millions  of  £) 

(b)  Defense  Expenditures  (millions  of  £) '.'.'. 

(c)  Defense  Expenditures  in  proportion  to  National  Product. 

France 

(a)  Gross  National  Product  (milliards  of  Francs) 

(b)  Defense  Expenditures  (milliards  of  Francs) ! 

(c)  Defense  Expenditures  in  proportion  to  National  Product. 

Germany 

(a)  Gross  National  Product  (milliards  of  DM) 

(b)  Defense  Expenditures  (milliards  of  DM) 

(c)  Defense  Expenditures  in  proportion  to  National  Product.' 


1950/61  (Actual) 


291 
20 
6.9% 


12,  750 
965 
7.6% 


10,  250 
750 

7.3% 


96.3 


1951/52  (Estimated) 


305 
44 
14.  4% 

13,  100 
1,431 
10.  9% 


10,  800 
1,145 
10.  6% 


101.8 


Note:  Gross  National  Product  is  taken  at  "factor  cost". 
The  defense  expenditures  shown  above  represent  actual 
expenditures  for  1950/51  and  estimated  expenditures  for 
the  two  following  years.  Actual  expenditures  for  the  cur- 
rent year  will  not  be  known  until  the  fiscal  year  is  over. 
It  is  currently  expected  that  expenditures  in  the  present 
year  may  lag  slightly  in  the  United  Kingdom  because  of 


1952/53  (Estimated) 


323 
57 
17.  6^J 


13,  450 
1,731 
12.  8ff 


11,400 
1,250 

11.0% 


*107.  3 
11.  25 
10.  5% 


production  difficulties  that  have  been  encountered  in  the 
case  of  major  equipment  items,  though  those  lags  will  be 
made  up  in  the  following  periods.  In  the  United  States, 
production  difficulties  have  also  been  encountered.  In 
the  case  of  France,  it  seems  evident  that  the  budgeted 
defense  expenditures  for  the  present  year  will  be  exceeded, 
due  to  heavy  costs  being  incurred  for  the  war  in  Indo-China 
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for  expanding  that  output;  the  real  per  capita  income; 
the  practical  possibilities  of  diverting  additional  resources 
to  defense ;  the  balance  of  payments  position  ;  the  Govern- 
ment financial  situation;  and  certain  special  factors  in 
cases  of  particular  countries.  It  is  evident  that  these 
diverse  considerations  cannot  be  incorporated  in  any 
simple  formula  to  give  a  ready  calculation  of  the  appro- 
priate defense  effort.  They  do,  however,  provide  the  basis 
for  broad  qualitative  assessments.  It  is  on  the  basis  of 
such  qualitative  assessments,  after  careful  study  of  all 
the  relevant  factors,  that  the  levels  of  defense  expenditure 
for  all  countries  were  appraised.  We  have  been  guided 
in  considering  the  size  of  the  German  contribution,  by  the 
same  motives  and  factors. 

5.  The  striking  feature  of  the  German  economy  is  the 
important  advance  it  has  made  in  the  last  few  years  in 
attaining  a  level  of  production  consonant  with  its  re- 
sources and  technical  skills.  Although  still  lagging  behind 
other  countries,  the  volume  of  production  already  is  above 
that  of  1938  and  substantially  exceeds  the  level  of  1936. 
On  the  other  hand,  mostly  because  of  the  influx  of  ref- 
ugees, the  population  of  the  Federal  Republic  is  not  far 
from  25%  larger  than  pre-war  so  that  while  current 
production  levels  appear  quite  favorable,  the  volume  of 
total  output  must  take  care  of  the  needs  of  this  enlarged 
population. 

6.  Production  had  fallen  to  extremely  low  levels  as  a 
result  of  wartime  destruction  and  the  dislocations  of  the 
immediate  post-war  years,  and  the  recovery  process  in 
Germany  started  later  than  in  other  countries.  Since 
1948,  however,  progress  has  been  exceptionally  rapid. 
The  gross  national  product  in  real  terms  has  risen  at  an 
average  of  16%  a  year.  Although  rates  of  increase  were 
larger  in  the  earlier  years,  industrial  production  in  1951 
was  more  than  double  that  of  1948.  On  the  financial  side, 
too,  the  chaos  of  the  immediate  post-war  years  has  been 
overcome.  A  successful  monetary  reform  has  been  car- 
ried out  and  the  Federal  Republic  has  achieved  a  high 
degree  of  financial  stability.  It  is  significant  that  the 
shock  of  the  Korean  crisis  in  mid-1950  affected  the  cost  of 
living  much  less  in  Western  Germany  than  in  most  other 
countries. 
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7.  Similarly,  with  respect  to  the  balance  of  payments- 
the  serious  problem  which  faced  the  Government  of  the 
Federal  Republic  has  yielded  to  the  policies  and  efforts 
directed  toward  its  solution.  The  need  for  foreign  support 
has  substantially  declined.  Exports  have  had  a  striking 
expansion  over  the  past  three  years  and,  though  they 
leveled  off  toward  the  close  of  1951,  the  overall  foreign 
payments  position  in  that  year  was  in  approximate  bal- 
ance. The  balance  of  trade  with  the  dollar  area  in  1951/52 
is  expected  to  show  a  deficit  of  less  than  $300  million 
against  which  there  will  be  considerable  net  dollar  receipts 
on  invisible  account. 

8.  In  summary,  it  is  apparent  that  the  economy  of  the 
Federal  Republic  has  made  great  strides  in  overcoming 
the  tremendous  difficulties  of  a  few  years  ago,  a  tribute 
to  the  energy  and  hard  work  of  the  German  people. 
Nonetheless,  the  German  economy  is  confronted  with  sev- 
eral special  problems  which  we  have  carefully  weighed 
in  assessing  its  ability  to  contribute  to  the  common  de- 
fense on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis.  It  must  be  recognized, 
however,  that  difficult  problems  exist  in  every  country 
and  these  have  had  to  be  taken  into  account  in  appraising 
their  defense  efforts.  This  is  not  to  deny  that  the  Ger- 
man problems  with  regard  to  the  large  influx  of  refugees, 
the  vital  needs  of  reconstruction  and  the  support  of  Berlin 
have  a  special  force. 

9.  Probably  the  most  important  of  these,  which  affects 
the  economy  in  many  ways,  is  the  problem  of  the  nine 
million  persons  that  have  been  added  to  the  population 
as  a  result  of  their  expulsion  or  flight  from  the  East. 
The  refugee  problem  is  significant  from  an  economic 
standpoint  quite  apart  from  the  tragic  situation  created 
for  many  families.  It  is  the  essential  reason  why  there 
is  still  heavy  unemployment,  averaging  about  1.4  million 
workers  during  1951,  despite  the  fact  that  industrial  pro- 
duction is  above  pre-war  levels.  Both  the  population  in- 
crease involved  and  the  heavy  unemployment  are  reflected 
in  a  lower  per  capita  income  than  would  otherwise  obtain 
and  a  level  of  per  capita  income  that  is  somewhat  below 
that  of  comparable  countries  of  Western  Europe.  The 
added  population  has  meant  also  that  a  high  level  of 
investment  was  required  to  provide  not  only  housing  but 
opportunities  for  productive  employment.     The  fact  that 
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Increase  in  Defense  Expenditures  from  Year  to  Year 
(October  1951  Prices) 


Unitrd  Stales 

(a)  Percentage  increase  in  defense  expenditures  above  previous  year 

(b)  Proportion  of  annual  increase  in  national  product  absorbed  by  increased  defense  ex- 

penditures   

United  Kingdom 

(a)  Percentage  increase  in  defense  expenditures  above  previous  year 

(b)  Proportion  of  annual  increase  in  national  product  absorbed  by  increased  defense  ex- 

penditures    

France 

(a)  Percentage  increase  in  defense  expenditures  above  previous  year 

(b)  Proportion  of  annual  increase  in  national  product  absorbed  by  increased  defense  ex 

penditures 


120 

30 

171 

72 

48 

21 

133 

86 

53 

9 

72 

17 

a  significant  number  of  refugees  have  not  yet  been  inte- 
grated into  the  economy  has  resulted  also  in  a  need  for 
relatively  high  taxes  to  finance  a  high  volume  of  transfer 
payments. 

10.  On  the  other  hand  this  inflow  of  population  has  also 
had  favorable  effects  in  the  Germany  economy.  The 
bulk  of  the  new  population  has  been  absorbed  into  the 
economy  and  is  making  an  important  contribution  to  in- 
creased production.  In  fact,  it  is  largely  because  they 
have  contributed  to  a  larger  working  force  that  the  level 
of  total  German  production  is  above  pre-war.  Their  role 
in  the  attainment  of  higher  production  will  continue  as 
the  further  absorption  of  refugees  takes  place. 

11.  A  special  problem  of  comparable  importance  is  that 
of  continued  reconstruction  and  investment  requirements. 
The  damages  incurred  by  Germany  in  the  course  of  the  war 
were  extremely  severe  and  a  greater  volume  of  recon- 
struction remains  to  be  done  than  in  other  countries.  As 
has  been  mentioned  above,  investment  needs  have  been 
augmented  by  the  large  inflow  of  refugees.  Great  progress 
has  been  made  in  fulfilling  these  various  capital  require- 
ments, as  is  shown,  for  example,  by  the  present  level  of 
construction  of  approximately  350,000  dwelling  units  a 
year.  The  high  proportion  of  investment  which  made 
that  progress  possible  has  been  one  of  the  factors  account- 
ing for  a  comparatively  lower  level  of  consumption.  The 
economy  is  now  well  beyond  the  initial  stages  of  recovery. 
It  is  the  experience  of  other  countries  that  the  percentage 
of  investment  can  decline  as  economic  rehabilitation  pro- 
ceeds, although  its  absolute  level  may  be  maintained  or 
even  increased.  From  now  on,  it  is  probable  that  in 
Germany  it  will  be  possible  to  meet  essential  requirements 
for  investment  with  a  somewhat  smaller  proportion  of  an 
expanding  total  national  product. 

12.  The  problem  of  Berlin  is  one  of  great  difficulty, 
arising  from  the  combination  of  its  special  geographic 
situation  and  the  hard  core  of  unemployment  which  exists 
there.  We  commend  and  attach  great  importance  to 
the  efforts  of  the  Federal  Republic  to  maintain  and  im- 
prove the  economic  position  of  Berlin,  and  to  the  continu- 
ance of  financial  aid  by  the  Federal  Republic  for  this 
purpose.  Part  of  the  expenditures  of  Berlin  actually  fall 
within  the  commonly  applied  definition  of  defense  ex- 
penditures and  such  expenditures,  whether  met  out  of 
Federal  support  or  out  of  the  Berlin  Municipal  budget, 
should  be  included  as  part  of  the  defense  contribution 
of  the  Federal  Republic.  Most  of  the  budgetary  and  other 
support  given  to  Berlin,  however,  does  not  fall  within 
the  definition  of  defense  expenditures,  but  it  does  largely 
exceed  what  is  normally  done  to  assist  distressed  areas, 
and  this  burden  has  been  taken  into  account  as  an  excep- 


tional factor  in  assessing  the  ability  of  the  Federal  Re- 
public to  contribute  to  defense. 

13.  In  assessing  the  comparative  capability  of  the  Fed- 
eral Republic,  the  existence  of  considerable  unemployed 
resources  in  Germany  must  be  counted  as  a  potential  asset. 
There  is  a  considerable  difference  in  the  burden  repre- 
sented by  additional  defense  effort  that  can  be  provided 
by  the  output  flowing  from  formerly  unemployed  people 
and  previously  idle  capacity  than  when  it  must  be  pro- 
vided by  diversion  from  the  existing  use  of  resources. 
Of  course,  difficulties  stand  in  the  way  of  the  immediate 
use  of  unemployed  resources.  An  important  difficulty  in 
Germany  is  the  severe  shortage  of  dwelling  units  which 
seriously  limits  the  mobility  of  labor.  Although  a  similar 
problem  exists  in  other  countries,  it  is  not  of  the  same 
degree  of  severity  as  in  Germany.  There  is  a  problem 
of  training  labor  as  well  as  one  of  redistributing  skilled 
manpower.  In  addition,  production  facilities  and  equip- 
ment must  be  provided  if  the  unemployed  are  to  make 
an  effective  contribution.  Consideration  must  be  given 
to  the  extent  to  which  bottlenecks  in  various  sectors  of 
industry  might  hamper  further  expansion.  The  recent 
increases  in  coal  output  and  the  forecast  of  a  sizeable 
further  expansion  during  the  present  year  are  encourag- 
ing. The  problem  of  power  will  require  special  attention. 
Adequate  direction  of  the  large  volume  of  investment  to 
enable  the  bottleneck  problems  to  be  solved  will  be  neces- 
sary so  that  effective  use  can  be  made  of  industrial  ca- 
pacity. All  these  things  will  take  time,  but  in  the  end, 
the  existence  of  unemployed  resources  provides  the  reser- 
voir out  of  which  an  expansion  of  total  production  can 
occur. 

14.  The  extent  to  which  Germany's  defense  effort  can 
be  increased  is  in  some  measure  dependent  upon  the 
likely  effect  of  this  expansion  upon  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments. The  increase  in  economic  activity  to  which  de- 
fense expenditures  will  lead  will  involve  some  increased 
demand  for  imports  to  meet  consumer  demand  and  to 
furnish  additional  raw  materials.  Imports  may  be  fur- 
ther stimulated  by  the  lifting  of  restrictions  which  have 
been  applied  to  trade  with  the  member  countries  of  the 
European  Payments  Union.  Nevertheless,  there  will  be 
important  compensating  factors.  Exports  should  continue 
to  rise  as  a  result  of  increased  production  and  favorable 
prices  in  Germany  as  well  as  high  demand  from  other 
countries.  Increasing  production  of  coal  will  contribute 
to  an  improvement  in  the  balance  of  payments.  The  direct 
impact  of  the  defense  contribution  on  the  export  industries 
in  the  period  under  consideration  will  not  be  such  as  to 
affect  markedly  export  prospects.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
overall  balance,  the  problem  of  the  dollar  balance  of  pay- 
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merits  is  less  severe  than  for  most  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  countries.  Dollar  income  can  be  expected 
to  increase  as  a  result  of  increased  transfers  by  American 
troops  stationed  in  Germany,  and  possibly  by  United 
States  off-shore  purchases.  It  is  not  to  be  expected, 
therefore,  that  either  the  overall  or  the  dollar  balance  of 
payments  will  prevent  the  attainment  of  a  higher  level 
of  German  defense  expenditure  or  that  they  are  likely  to 
set  limitations  of  the  kind  experienced  by  certain  other 
countries. 

15.  In  summarizing  the  prospects  for  the  German  econ- 
omy, therefore,  it  is  apparent  that  a  relatively  high  rate 
of  expansion  in  total  output  can  be  expected.  It  is  esti- 
mated in  the  memorandum  of  the  Federal  Government 
that  the  overall  increase  of  the  gross  national  product 
from  1950/51  to  1952/53  would  be  11.4%.  This  estimate 
appears  to  be  overly  conservative.  Although  the  excep- 
tionally high  rates  of  increase  of  the  past  few  years  can- 
not be  anticipated,  it  must  be  recognized  that  Germany 
is  still  in  the  stage  of  recovery  from  a  dislocated  economy 
and  low  level  of  production.  It  is  the  experience  of  all 
countries  in  such  circumstances  that  progress  is  very  rapid 
under  the  stimulus  of  adequate  demand.  The  carrying  out 
of  the  defense  program  itself  should  contribute  materially 
to  the  expansion  of  total  output.  The  conclusion  that  a 
higher  rate  of  expansion  than  that  forecast  is  probable 
is  strengthened  by  a  comparison  with  the  rise  in  national 
output  occurring  in  countries  where  unused  resources  are 
not  available  to  nearly  the  same  extent  and  where  bottle- 
necks are  more  severe  than  in  Germany.  The  fact  that 
industry  plays  such  a  predominant  part  in  the  Western 
German  economy,  constituting  almost  half  of  the  national 
product,  is  an  added  reason  for  expecting  a  more  rapid 
expansion.  With  regard  to  the  expansion  anticipated  in 
non-industrial  sectors,  particularly  services,  a  consider- 
ably larger  increase  than  that  projected  by  the  Federal 
Government  is  probable.  The  progress  made  in  the  re- 
covery of  industry  so  far  will  allow  a  greater  share  of 
additional  resources  for  expansion  in  the  service  sectors. 
The  development  of  transportation  and  distribution  can- 
not lag  far  behind  industrial  expansion.  Consumers'  serv- 
ices are  now  expanding  rapidly  with  the  rise  in  con- 
sumers' incomes.  Furthermore,  the  rapid  rate  of 
residential  construction  also  contributes  to  raising  the 
level  of  services  as  the  newly  constructed  homes  become 
occupied.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  inadequate  weight 
has  been  given  to  the  contribution  that  services  will  make 
to  the  development  of  the  national  product.  In  view  of 
all  these  aspects  of  the  problem,  it  is  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect an  economic  expansion  in  Germany  that  is  well  above 
the  expectations  of  certain  other  major  countries. 

16.  The  rapid  increase  in  the  level  of  output  will  facili- 
tate the  solution  of  budgetary  problems  connected  with 
the  increase  in  the  defense  effort,  particularly  since  the 
structure  and  rates  of  taxation  are  such  as  to  increase 
public  revenues  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  rise  in 
national  product.  Nonetheless,  it  must  be  recognized  that 
there  is  a  financial  problem  to  be  overcome  in  securing 
an  adequate  level  of  defense,  especially  in  the  initial  stages 
of  a  defense  buildup.  All  countries  have  faced  the 
implications  of  the  sharp  increase  in  total  government 
expenditures  which  go  with  such  a  buildup.  Because  of 
the  present  sound  state  of  the  government  finances  and 
the  recently  enacted  tax  increases,  the  Federal  Republic 
is  in  a  favorable  position  to  face  this  problem.  Present 
budgetary  plans  for  1952/53  for  all  levels  of  Government, 
as  submitted,  include  provision  for  debt  retirement,  at  a 
substantially  higher  rate  than  in  previous  years  and  the 
net  deficit  foreseen  is  of  modest  proportions.  The  steps 
now  being  taken  to  provide  for  an  increase  in  the  share 
of  taxes  collected  by  the  Laender  which  are  transferred 
to  the  Federal  Government  have  been  designed  to  make 
possible  the  financing  of  increased  defense  expenditures  by 
the  Federal  Government.    There  is  no  question  but  that 


the  level  of  taxation  in  Germany  is  already  high.  It  is 
noted,  however,  that  out  of  the  additional  revenue,  esti- 
mated by  the  Federal  Government,  three-quarters  are 
expected  to  come  from  the  expansion  of  the  national 
product  as  forecast  by  the  German  authorities.  It  is 
recognized  that  the  proposed  budgets  of  the  Bund,  Laender 
and  Communities  contain  a  considerable  amount  of 
expenditure  which  cannot  easily  be  reduced,  partly  on 
account  of  the  special  help  given  to  refugees  and  to  Berlin. 
However,  bearing  in  mind  that  a  large  part  of  the  fore- 
cast increase  in  tax  receipts  is  at  present  budgeted  to  be 
spent  on  non-defense  items,  measures  such  as  have  been 
taken  by  other  countries  could  produce  some  economies 
in  non-defense  expenditures.  Should  additional  revenues 
be  necessary,  for  defense  purposes,  tax  measures  bear- 
ing on  luxury  consumption  and  less  essential  investments 
would  both  reduce  the  potential  deficit  and  would  be 
appropriate,  on  economic  and  social  grounds,  to  a  period 
of  defense  buildup.  There  is  full  agreement  that  inflation 
must  be  avoided  and  that  fiscal  policies  must  be  supple- 
mented by  adequate  credit  policies  to  this  end.  In  the 
light  of  these  considerations,  the  budgetary  problem  raised 
for  the  Federal  Republic  by  a  fair  and  equitable  defense 
effort  appears  to  be  of  manageable  proportions. 

17.  We  have  given  full  recognition  to  the  present  level 
of  production  in  Germany  and  the  call  made  on  it  by  the 
special  burdens  it  has  to  bear.  We  have  felt,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  additional  tasks  can  be  more  easily  met  when 
their  fulfillment  can  bring  in  hitherto  unused  resources 
than  when  a  diversion  of  such  resources  and  restriction 
of  other  uses  is  required.  Furthermore,  other  require- 
ments are  of  a  lower  relative  weight  than  in  the  past 
and  the  obstacles  to  further  development  appear  less 
severe  than  in  most  countries.  It  is  our  best  judgment 
that  the  global  contribution  by  the  Federal  Republic  to 
defense  within  its  financial  and  economic  capabilities,  in 
the  financial  year  1952/53  beginning  July  1,  and  which 
would  be  comparable  with  the  contributions  of  the  prin- 
cipal member  countries  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization, is  DM  11.25  milliards  measured  at  October 
1951  prices.  The  foregoing  is  governed  by  the  definitions 
of  defense  expenditures  used  by  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization. 

18.  We  consider  that  this  represents  a  fair  share  for 
Germany  in  the  common  effort.  Moreover,  the  increased 
effort  it  represents  over  1951/52  is  comparable  with  the 
added  burdens  undertaken  by  other  countries  in  the  early 
stages  of  their  defense  buildup. 

19.  There  is  no  precise  way  of  measuring  the  absolute 
or  relative  contribution  to  the  common  defense  effort  be- 
ing made  by  the  various  countries.  The  ways  in  which 
the  efforts  are  being  contributed  differ  as  to  the  burden 
they  represent  on  available  and  potential  resources. 
There  are  also  important  human  and  social  values  to  be 
considered  as  well  as  the  more  strictly  economic  and  finan- 
cial ones.  However,  despite  recognized  statistical  limita- 
tions, the  data  on  the  total  production  of  the  various 
countries  and  the  relation  of  defense  expenditures  of  total 
production  do  give  important  indications  of  comparative 
burdens.  The  relevant  data  for  the  principal  countries 
showing  the  percentage  of  total  output  that  will  be  devoted 
to  defense,  the  portion  of  the  expansion  of  output  going  to 
increased  defense,  and  the  rates  of  increase  in  defense 
expenditures  are  given  in  the  attached  table. 

20.  Taking  all  factors  into  account,  including  compari- 
son with  the  defense  efforts  of  other  countries,  the  recom- 
mended defense  contribution  for  Germany  is,  in  our  judg- 
ment, within  its  politico-economic  capabilities  on  the 
basis  of  the  criteria  used  by  the  Temporary  Council  Com- 
mittee. The  requirements  of  an  effective  defense  cannot 
be  met  without  effort.  The  recommended  defense  con- 
tribution would  place  Germany  among  the  larger  nations 
which,  in  their  relative  contribution  to  the  joint  effort,  are 
leading  the  way  in  providing  for  the  common  defense. 
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Protocol  Supplementing  Consular 
Convention  With  Ireland 

[Ri  leased  to  the  press  March  41 

On  March  3,  1952,  there  was  signed  at  Dublin 
by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  United  States  and 
Ireland  a  protocol  supplementary  to  the  consular 
convention  between  the  two  countries  which  was 
signed  at  Dublin  on  May  1, 1950. 

The  convention  of  1950  is  presently  under  con- 
sideration in  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  (S.  Ex.  P.,  81st  Cong.,  2d  sess.).  The 
provisions  of  that  convention  followed,  in  gen- 
eral, the  pattern  of  an  earlier  consular  convention 
which  had  been  concluded  between  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom  and  which  was 
pending  in  the  Senate  in  1950  at  the  time  the  con- 
vention with  Ireland  was  submitted  to  the  Senate 
for  advice  and  consent  to  ratification.  Thereafter, 
it  appeared  that  questions  would  be  raised  with 
respect  to  certain  provisions  appearing  in  both 
of  those  conventions.  The  provisions  in  question 
related  to  the  authority  of  consular  officers  in  con- 
nection with  the  administration  of  estates.  In 
order  to  obviate  any  possibility  of  controversy 
which  might  prejudice  unduly  the  consideration 
of  the  conventions  and  delay  needlessly  the  final 
action  necessary  to  bring  them  into  force,  it  was 
decided  that  the  provisions  with  respect  to  which 
questions  were  likely  to  be  raised  should  be  deleted 
from  the  conventions.  In  the  case  of  the  conven- 
tion with  Ireland,  the  protocol  signed  on  March 
3, 1952,  achieves  that  objective.  The  protocol  will 
be  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  consideration  in 
conjunction  with  the  convention  to  which  it  relates 
and  of  which,  in  effect,  it  is  to  be  an  integral  part. 


British  Policy  on  Malaya  Welcomed 

Press  Conference  Statement  by 
Secretary  Acheson1 

The  U.S.  Government  has  noted  with  interest 
the  clear  statement  of  policy  and  objectives  con- 
tained in  the  directive  issued  on  February  4  by 
the  United  Kingdom  Government  to  the  new  High 
Commissioner  for  the  Federation  of  Malaya.  We 
are  heartened  by  the  reiteration  of  Britain's  de- 
termination to  defeat  Communist  terrorism  in 
Malaya,  an  alien  movement  which  for  nearly  4 
years  has  conducted  a  deliberate  and  vicious  cam- 
paign to  disrupt  the  life  of  the  country  and  retard 
its  political  and  economic  development.  We  wel- 
come the  statement  that  this  objective  is  not  to 
be  achieved  by  military  action  alone,  but  also  by 


1  Made  on  Mar.  5. 
March    17,   J 952 


an  imaginative  and  progressive  policy  of  assist- 
ing the  diverse  peoples  of  Malaya  toward  the 
longer  range  objective — that  of  forging  in  due 
course  a  united  and  self-governing  Malayan  na- 
tion, which  will  have  the  choice  of  remaining 
within  the  Commonwealth. 

The  U.S.  Government  is  fully  cognizant  of  the 
importance  of  Malaya's  present  and  future  role 
in  the  free  world,  politically,  economically,  and 
strategically,  and  of  the  significance  of  the  present 
struggle  in  Malaya  as  an  integral  part  of  the  free 
world's  common  effort  to  halt  Communist  aggres- 
sion. This  is  not  a  concern  and  responsibility  only 
of  the  so-called  "West,"  but  a  struggle  which 
vitally  affects  the  lives  and  progress  of  all  free 
peoples,  who  must  therefore  strive  in  concert  to 
achieve  their  mutual  aim. 

We  consider  that  the  efforts  being  made  by  the 
British  and  their  associates  among  the  peoples  of 
Malaya  represent  a  major  contribution  in  that 
common  struggle.  We  have  confidence  in  the  ulti- 
mate success  of  their  efforts,  both  to  halt  the  forces 
of  communism  and  to  build  a  new  nation,  and  we 
wish  to  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  our 
solidarity  of  purpose  with  those  engaged  in  these 
efforts. 


"Germ  Warfare"  Charges 
Called  Fabrication 

Statement  by  Secretary  Acheson 
[Released  to  the  press  March  Jf] 

The  Communists  are  seeking  through  every  de- 
vice known  to  Communist  propaganda  to  persuade 
the  Korean  people  and  the  people  of  the  world 
that  the  U.N.  Forces  are  using  bacteriological  war- 
fare in  Korea. 

We  have  heard  this  nonsense  about  germ  war- 
fare in  Korea  before.  We  would  not  bother  to 
deny  it  again  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the 
Communists  are  spreading  these  charges  around 
the  world  at  the  same  time  they  are  stalling  in  the 
truce  negotiations.  I  would  therefore  like  to  state 
categorically  and  unequivocally  that  these  charges 
are  entirely  false ;  the  U.N.  Forces  have  not  used, 
and  are  not  using,  any  sort  of  bacteriological 
warfare. 

When  similar  charges  were  fabricated  in  the 
past,  we  made  it  clear  that  we  would  welcome  an 
impartial  investigation  by  an  international  agency 
such  as  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross.  The  Communists,  fully  aware  of  the  false 
nature  of  their  charges,  of  course  refused.  We 
again  challenge  the  Communists  to  submit  their 
charges  to  the  test  of  truth  by  allowing  such  an 
impartial  investigation. 

Unfortunately,  these  false  charges  reflect  a  very 
sad  situation  for  the  Korean  people  in  Communist 
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hands.  The  inability  of  the  Communists  to  care 
for  the  health  of  the  people  under  their  control 
seems  to  have  resulted  in  a  serious  epidemic  of 
plague.  The  Communists,  not  willing  to  admit 
and  bear  the  responsibility  that  is  theirs,  are  try- 
ing to  pin  the  blame  on  some  fantastic  plot  by 
the  U.N.  Forces. 

Our  deepest  sympathy  goes  out  to  all  those  be- 
hind the  enemy  lines  who  are  sick  and  suffering. 
We  offer  them  the  hope  that  our  efforts  toward 
a  just  armistice  will  succeed  and  make  it  possible 
for  health,  as  well  as  peace  and  security,  to  be 
brought  to  all  of  Korea.  These  are  the  goals  of  the 
United  Nations  for  all  the  people  of  Korea. 


Agreement  With  Honduras 
For  Civil  Aviation  Mission 

Assistant  Secretary  Edward  G.  Miller,  Jr.,  for 
the  U.S.  Government,  and  Ambassador  Eafael 
Heliodoro  Valle,  for  the  Republic  of  Honduras, 
signed  on  March  7  an  exchange  of  notes  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Point  Four  civil-aviation  mis- 
sion in  Honduras.  The  negotiations  which  led  up 
to  the  agreement  were  conducted  in  this  country  by 
Capt.  Roberto  Galvez,  Director  of  Civil  Aviation 
in  Honduras,  with  officials  of  the  Department  of 
State,  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  the  In- 
stitute of  Inter-American  Affairs.  Captain  Gal- 
vez, a  graduate  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  is  the  son  of  President  Juan  Manuel 
Galvez  of  Honduras.  The  Institute  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs  administers  the  Point  Four  Pro- 
gram in  Latin  America  as  the  regional  office  of  the 
Technical  Cooperation  Administration. 

The  agreement  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  a  mission  of  U.S.  experts  to  advise  and  to  con- 
sult with  the  office  of  the  Director  of  Civil  Avia- 
tion of  Honduras  and  to  aid  in  developing  a 
program  of  civil  aeronautics  in  Honduras. 

Officials  of  the  Civil  Aviation  Administration 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  said  today  that 
the  use.  of  aviation  for  passenger  travel  and 
freight  carrying  in  Honduras  is  widespread. 
They  stated  that  three  local  airlines  service  30 
locations  within  the  country  and  that  many  of 
these  towns  and  cities  have  no  other  means  of  com- 
munication with  the  rest  of  the  country.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  local  services,  Honduras  is  served  by 
three  international  carriers. 

A  chief  of  aviation  mission  is  to  be  sent  to 
Honduras  as  soon  as  arrangements  can  be  made. 
He  will  call  on  other  experts  from  a  pool  of  avia- 
tion technicians  now  being  formed  to  service  the 
Central  American  countries  and  eventually  will 
establish  a  permanent  mission  composed  of  tech- 
nicians in  the  special  fields  for  which  there  is 
greatest  need. 


Nine  Countries  To  Share 
In  Secured  Fund  in  Japan 

[Released  to  the  press  March  7] 

The  U.S.  Government,  acting  under  the  author 
ity  granted  to  it  by  the  terms  of  reference  of  the 
Far  Eastern  Commission,  has  issued  an  interin 
directive  to  the  Supreme  Commander  for  the 
Allied  Powers  in  Japan  instructing  him  to  clis 
tribute  the  Secured  Fund.  This  Fund,  whicf 
amounts  to  approximately  3^  million  dollars,  has 
accumulated  from  the  sale  of  property  in  Japar 
which  the  Japanese  forces  looted  from  Allied  ter 
ritories  during  the  war  but  which  it  has  been  im 
possible  to  identify  as  property  looted  from  anj 
particular  country.  In  view  of  this  situation  the 
Far  Eastern  Commission  by  policy  decisions  au- 
thorized the  nine  countries  whose  territory  was 
looted  by  Japan  and  from  which  originated  the 
various  items  of  unidentifiable  property  to  agree 
on  the  distribution  of  the  Fund. 

Since  the  nine  countries  concerned  have  not 
reached  an  agreement  on  this  problem  and  the 
office  of  the  Supreme  Commander,  the  custodian 
of  the  Fund,  will  terminate  as  soon  as  the  Treaty 
of  Peace  comes  into  force,  the  United  States  con- 
sidered it  to  be  necessary  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  Fund  before  the  Occupation  in 
Japan  should  end.  Therefore,  the  United  States, 
in  accordance  with  the  authority  given  to  it  to  issue 
an  interim  directive  in  cases  of  urgency,  has  in- 
structed the  Supreme  Commander  to  distribute  the 
Secured  Fund  among  the  nine  countries  concerned 
in  accordance  with  the  following  schedule  of 
shares  expressed  in  percentage  terms:  Australia 
8%  ;  Burma  12%  ;  China  20%  ;  France  8%  ;  India 
8%  ;  Netherlands  12%  ;  Pakistan  8%  ;  Philippines 
12%  ;  United  Kingdom  12%. 


U.  S.-Canadian  Joint  Boards 

On  Pollution  of  Boundary  Waters 

[Released  to  the  press  March  3] 

Pursuant  to  the  approval  given  by  the  United 
States  and  Canadian  Governments  1  to  the  pro- 
posals made  by  the  International  Joint  Commis- 
sion in  regard  to  the  correction  and  prevention  of 
pollution  in  the  waters  of  the  St.  Clair  River,  Lake 
St.  Clair,  the  Detroit  River,  the  St.  Mary's  River 
from  Lake  Superior  to  Lake  Huron,  and  the  Ni- 
agara River  from  Lake  Erie  to  Lake  Ontario,  the 
International  Joint  Commission  has  established 
the  following  Advisory  Boards  to  the  Interna- 
tional Joint  Commission  on  Control  of  Pollution 
in  Boundary  Waters : 

1  Bulletin  of  Dec.  10, 1951,  p.  947. 
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roR  the  United  States 

Chairman 

'j.  F.  Warrick,  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  Washington, 
D.C. 

M ember 

Elayse   Black,    U.S.    Public   Health    Service,    Cincinnati, 
Ohio 

Members  for  Questions  Concerning  St.  Mary's  River,  St. 
Hair  River,  Lake  St.  Clair  and  Detroit  River 

lohn  M.  Hepler,  Michigan  Department  of  Health,  Lansing, 

Mich. 
L    F.    Oeming,   Michigan    Stream    Control    Commission, 

Lansing,  Mich. 

Members  for  Question*  Concerning  the  Niagara  River 

Earl  Devendorf,  New  York  State  Department  of  Health, 

Albany,  N.  Y. 
3.  R.  Cox,  New  York  State  Department  of  Health,  Albany, 

N.  Y. 

For  Canada 

Chairman 

J.  R.  Menzies,  Department  of  National  Health  and  Wel- 
fare, Ottawa 

Members 

W.  R.  Edmonds,  Department  of  National  Health  and  Wel- 
fare, Ottawa 
Dr.  A.  E.  Berry,  Ontario  Department  of  Health,  Toronto 
\..    V.    De    Laporte,    Ontario    Department    of    Health, 
Toronto 

The  Advisory  Boards  to  the  International  Joint 
Commission  on  Control  of  Pollution  of  Boundary- 
Waters  will  replace  the  Technical  Advisory 
Boards  on  Pollution  of  Boundary  Waters,  which 
have  now  completed  their  task  under  the  pollution 
references,  to  the  complete  satisfaction  of  the 
Commission. 

Editor's  Note.  These  appointments  were  made  in  car- 
rying out  the  provisions  of  article  IV  of  the  treaty  of 
January  11,  1909,  which  provides  that  "the  waters  herein 
defined  as  boundary  waters  and  waters  flowing  across  the 
boundary  shall  not  be  polluted  on  either  side  to  the  in- 
jury of  health  or  property  on  the  other." 


Letters  off  Credence 

Pakistan 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Pakistan, 
Mohammed  Ali,  presented  his  credentials  to  the 
President  on  February  27,  1952.  For  text  of  the 
Ambassador's  remarks  and  the  President's  reply, 
see  Department  of  State  press  release  148  of  Feb- 
ruary 27. 

March    17,   1952 


CORRECTION 

In  the  Bulletin  of  March  10,  1952,  page  389, 
left-hand  column,  following  the  paragraph  under 
Article  XXIX,  the  following  should  be  inserted : 

In  witness  whereof  the  representatives  of  the  two  Gov- 
ernments, duly  authorized  for  the  purpose,  have  signed 
this  Agreement. 

Done  at  Tokyo,  in  duplicate,  in  the  English  and  Jap- 
anese languages,  both  texts  authentic,  this  twenty-eighth 
day  of  February,  1952. 

FOR  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
OF  AMERICA : 


( SEAL ) 


Dean  Rusk 
Earl  D.  Johnson 


FOR  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  JAPAN: 

(SEAL)  K.    OKAZAKI 


Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  Mar.  3-8,  1952 

Releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  the 
Special  Assistant  for  Press  Relations,  Department 
of  State,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  Items  marked  (*) 
are  not  printed  in  the  Bulletin;  items  marked  (t) 
will  appear  in  a  future  issue. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Thirty-fourth  Report  of  U.  N.  Command  Operations  in  Korea 


FOR  THE  PERIOD  NOVEMBER  16-30,  1951  > 


U.N.  doc.  S/2507 
Transmitted  January  28,  1952 

I  herewith  submit  report  number  34  of  the 
United  Nations  Command  Operations  in  Korea 
for  the  period  16-30  November,  inclusive.  United 
Nations  Command  Communiques  numbers  1084- 
1098,  inclusive,  provide  detailed  accounts  of  these 
operations. 

Progress  was  made  in  negotiating  a  military 
armistice.  At  the  plenary  session  of  27  Novem- 
ber 1951  both  delegations  ratified  an  agreement 
on  agenda  item  number  two. 

The  agreement  on  agenda  item  number  two  is 
as  follows:  "The  Delegation  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Command  and  of  the  Korean  Peoples  Army 
and  the  Chinese  Peoples  Volunteers  reach  the  fol- 
lowing agreement  on  the  second  item  of  the 
agenda,  fixing  a  military  demarcation  line  between 
both  sides  so  as  to  establish  a  demilitarized  zone 
as  the  basic  condition  for  the  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties in  Korea. 

1.  The  principle  is  accepted  that  the  actual  line 


1  Transmitted  to  the  Security  Council  by  the  deputy 
U.S.  representative  in  the  Security  Council  on  Jan.  28. 
For  texts  of  the  1st,  2d,  3d,  4th,  5th,  6th,  7th,  8th,  9th, 
10th,  and  11th  reports  to  the  Security  Council  on  U.N. 
Command  operations  in  Korea,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  7, 
1950,  p.  203;  Aug.  28,  1950,  p.  323;  and  Sept.  11,  1950, 
p.  403 ;  Oct.  2,  1950,  p.  534 ;  Oct.  16,  1950,  p.  603 ;  Nov.  6, 

1950,  p.  729  ;  Nov.  13,  1950,  p.  759  ;  Jan.  8,  1951,  p.  43  ;  and 
Feb.  19,  1951,  p.  304,  respectively.  Reports  nos.  1-11  are 
published  separately  as  Department  of  State  publications 
3935,  3955,  3962,  3978,  3986,  4006,  4015,  and  4108,  respec- 
tively. The  12th,  13th,  and  14th  reports  appear  in  the 
Bulletin  of  Mar.  19,  1951,  p.  470;  the  15th  and  16th 
reports,  ibid.,  Apr.  16,  1951,  p.  625 ;  the  17th  report,  ibid., 
Apr.  30,  1951,  p.  710 ;  the  18th,  ibid.,  May  7,  1951,  p.  755 ; 
a  special  report  by  the  U.N.  Commanding  General,  ibid., 
May  21,  1951,  p.  828 ;  the  19th  report,  ibid.,  June  4,  1951, 
p.  910;  the  20th  report,  ibid.,  June  11,  1951,  p.  948;  the 
21st  report,  ibid.,  Julv  2, 1951,  p.  30 ;  the  22d,  ibid.,  July  23, 

1951,  p.  155 ;  the  23d  and  24th  reports,  ibid.,  Aug.  13,  1951, 
p.  265  ;  the  25th  report,  ibid.,  Aug.  20, 1951,  p.  303 ;  the  26th 
report,  ibid.,  Sept.  24,  1951,  p.  510 ;  the  27th  report,  ibid., 
Oct.  29,  1951,  p.  709;  the  28th  and  29th  reports,  ibid., 
Dec.  24, 1951,  p.  1028 ;  the  30th,  31st  and  32d  reports,  ibid., 
Feb.  18,  1952,  p.  266;  and  the  33d  report,  ibid.,  Mar.  10, 

1952,  p.  395. 


of  contact  between  both  sides  (as  determined  un- 
der either  paragraph  two  or  three,  as  appropriate) 
will  be  made  the  military  demarcation  line  and 
that  at  the  time  specified  in  the  signed  armistice 
agreement  both  sides  will  withdraw  two  kilo- 
metres from  this  line  so  as  to  establish  the  demili- 
tarized zone  for  the  duration  of  the  military 
armistice. 

2.  If  the  military  armistice  agreement  is  signed 
within  thirty  days  after  the  two  delegations  ap- 
prove in  the  plenary  session  this  agreement  and 
the  specific  location  of  the  military  demarcation 
line  and  demilitarized  zone  determined  by  the 
sub-delegation  on  the  basis  of  the  above  stated 
principle  and  in  accordance  with  the  present  line 
of  contact  (as  indicated  in  the  attached  map  and 
explanatory  note),  the  military  demarcation  line 
and  demilitarized  zone  shall  not  be  changed, 
regardless  of  whatever  changes  may  occur  in  the 
actual  lines  of  contact  between  both  sides. 

3.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  hostilities  will  con- 
tinue until  the  signing  of  the  armistice  agree- 
ment, if  the  military  armistice  agreement  is  not 
signed  within  thirty  days  after  the  two  delega- 
tions approve  in  the  plenary  session  this  agree- 
ment and  the  specific  location  of  the  military 
demarcation  line  and  the  demilitarized  zone  as 
determined  in  paragraph  two  above,  the  sub- 
delegations  shall  revise,  immediately  prior  to  the 
signing  of  the  military  armistice  agreement  the 
above  military  demarcation  line  and  the  demili- 
tarized zone  in  accordance  with  the  changes  which 
have  occurred  in  the  actual  line  of  contact  be- 
tween both  sides,  so  that  the  revised  military 
demarcation  line  will  coincide  exactly  with  the 
line  of  contact  between  both  sides  immediately 
prior  to  the  signing  of  the  military  armistice 
agreement  and  will  constitute  the  military  de- 
marcation line  for  the  duration  of  the  military 
armistice." 

The  agreed  line  of  contact  runs  in  general  from 
the  Sa-Chon  River  on  the  west,  thence  northeast 
to  a  point  about  six  miles  north  of  Chorwon, 
thence  generally  east  to  a  point  north  of  Kumhwa, 
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thence  northeast  to  Knmsong,  thence  generally 
east  to  a  point  north  of  the  Punch  Bowl  region, 
thence  northeast  to  a  point  on  the  coast  at  Pooejin- 
Ni. 

At  the  close  of  the  period  delegations  were  in 
process  of  discussing  agenda  item  three:  "Con- 
crete arrangements  for  the  realization  of  a  cease 
fire  and  armistice  in  Korea,  including  the  com- 
position, authority  and  functions  of  a  supervis- 
ing organization  for  carrying  out  the  terms  of  a 
cease  fire  and  armistice." 

Action  continued  to  reflect  the  more  aggressive 
enemy  attitude  noted  during  the  preceding  pe- 
riod. Relatively  strong  local  attacks  were 
launched  against  UNC  positions  with  increasing 
frequency.  The  majority  of  these  attacks  occurred 
during  the  hours  of  darkness  in  the  Western  and 
Eastern  sectors.  Immediate  United  Nations 
Command  counteractions  on  the  Western  front 
nullified  local  enemy  gains  in  a  matter  of  hours. 
The  enemy  attacks  on  the  Eastern  front  failed 
to  reach  main  United  Nations  Command  battle 
positions.  A  limited  attack  by  United  Nations 
forces  on  the  central  front  succeeded  in  advancing 
positions  approximately  two  miles  on  a  seven- 
mile  front  in  the  Talchon  area.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  this  advance  and  a  slight  planned  with- 
drawal in  the  Kaesong  area,  the  front  lines  re- 
mained substantially  unchanged. 

On  the  Western  Front,  as  elsewhere,  daylight 
action  consisited  principally  of  patrol  clashes. 
The  United  Nations  Command  patrols  harassed 
enemy  units  and  supplied  a  steady  flow  of  in- 
telligence relating  to  the  enemy's  strength,  dispo- 
sition and  activities  in  the  battle  area.  The 
Kigong  area  remained  the  site  of  the  most  aggres- 
sive enemy  action,  with,  as  in  the  preceding  pe- 
riod, armour-supported  enemy  units  making  re- 
peated attempts  to  seize  forward  United  Nations 
Command  positions.  During  the  latter  part  of 
the  period,  the  enemy  drew  on  additional  local 
reserves  to  continue  these  efforts,  but  despite  the 
persistence  of  the  enemy  actions  and  initial  gains 
which  he  made  during  several  of  his  attacks,  the 
period  ended  with  all  United  Nations  Command 
positions  intact. 

Action  on  the  Central  front  was  highlighted  by 
a  United  Nations  Command  attack  on  a  seven-mile 
front  in  the  Talchon  area.  By  the  end  of  the  sec- 
ond day  of  this  attack  (18  Nov.),  all  objectives 
had  been  secured,  thus  moving  the  battle  line 
northward  about  two  miles  in  this  sector.  The 
attack  apparently  took  the  defending  enemy  units 
by  surprise,  as  evidenced  by  the  relatively  large 
number  of  prisoners  captured  and  the  large  num- 
ber of  casualties  inflicted  on  enemy  elements  de- 
fending this  narrow  portion  of  the  front.  The 
enemy  was  unable  to  react  in  any  appreciable 
strength  until  after  the  conclusion  of  the  United 
Nations  Command  advance.  Thereafter,  the  en- 
emy made  numerous  unsuccessful  attempts  to  re- 
take positions  in  this  area.    On  the  remainder  of 


the  Central  front,  aggressive  patrol  action  by 
United  Nations  Command  and  hostile  units,  often 
resulting  in  bitter  clashes  dominated  the  battle 
scene. 

The  heaviest  fighting  on  the  Eastern  front  oc- 
curred in  the  Kosong  and  Tupo  areas.  In  the 
former  area,  United  Nations  Command  elements 
on  a  three-mile  front  executed  a  planned  with- 
drawal of  approximately  two  and  one-half  miles 
on  17  November.  Hostile  units  rapidly  followed 
up  the  United  Nations  Command  withdrawal  and 
subsequently  made  repeated  attempts  to  breach 
the  new  positions.  In  all  such  instances  attacking 
units  failed  to  reach  the  main  United  Nations  Com- 
mand battle  positions.  In  the  area  southeast  of 
Tupo,  the  enemy  made  numerous  night  attacks. 
Although  no  forces  of  major  size  were  involved  in 
these  enemy  efforts,  fighting  was  nevertheless  pro- 
longed and  relatively  intense.  The  enemy's  de- 
termination to  secure  and  retain  positions  in  this 
area  was  vigorously  demonstrated  when  it  required 
two  days  of  stubborn  fighting  for  United  Nations 
Command  elements  to  restore  a  single  position  in 
the  Tupo  area. 

There  was  no  evidence  during  the  period  to  sug- 
gest any  diminution  of  the  enemy's  offensive  poten- 
tial. However,  the  enemy  gave  no  indication  that 
he  would  attempt  to  exercise  this  offensive  capa- 
bility in  the  near  future. 

United  Nations  Command  Naval  Forces  on 
blockade  patrols  of  North  Korean  coasts  continued 
to  prevent  the  Communists  from  utilizing  sea  com- 
munications. Day  and  night  bombardments  dis- 
rupted North  Korean  coastal  highways  and  rail 
routes,  and  provided  close  artillery  support  and 
night  illumination  in  support  of  front-line  action 
near  Kosong  and  the  mouth  of  the  Han  River. 
United  States  destroyer  Hyman  was  hit  by  return 
fire  at  Wonsan  without  casualties  or  serious  dam- 
age resulting,  but  the  city  continued  to  take  heavy 
damage  as  the  siege  of  the  port  entered  the  fortieth 
week.  Hungnam  also  received  very  severe  punish- 
ment as  thousands  of  rockets,  shells,  and  bombs 
were  poured  into  military  target  area. 

Naval  and  Marine  aviators  accounted  for  many 
troop  casualties,  transportation  stoppages,  and  in- 
dustrial targets.  Their  claims  included  a  large 
lumber  mill  near  the  south  shore  of  the  Choshin 
Reservoir,  a  mining  plant  at  Kilchu,  factories  near 
Hungnam,  scores  of  trucks,  rail  cars,  bridges  and 
supply  and  ammunition  dumps.  Again,  downed 
pilots  were  rescued  from  icy  seas,  and  picked  up 
miles  inland  by  helicopters  that  dared  enemy  fire 
and  turbulent  winds  to  accomplish  their  mission. 

In  spite  of  freezing  weather,  heavy  seas,  and 
poor  visibility,  United  Nations  Command  vessels 
carried  on  with  their  difficult  and  dangerous  tasks 
of  minesweeping,  rescue,  resupply  and  patrol.  The 
Republic  of  Korea  Navy  continued  to  take  an  able 
and  substantial  part  in  these  operations  which,  al- 
though little  publicized,  are  essential  parts  of  the 
teamwork  which  permits  major  combatant  vessels, 
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such  as  the  newly  reported  battleship  Wisconsin, 
to  steam  close  in  to  the  North  Korean  beaches  to 
extend  the  inland  range  of  their  guns. 

United  Nations  Command  aircraft  under  the 
operational  control  of  Far  East  Air  Forces  con- 
tinued round  the  clock  attacks  on  enemy  installa- 
tions throughout  North  Korea  with  greatest 
emphasis  placed  on  rail  and  highway  interdiction 
and  airfield  neutralization.  Some  increase  in  the 
night  close  support  effort  was  required  and  our 
aircraft  flew  more  than  1,290  sorties  in  close  sup- 
port of  the  United  Nations  Command  ground 
forces.  One  enemy  jet  fighter  base  in  North 
Korea  was  active  for  a  few  days  during  the  period. 
Communist  fighter  reaction  was  spotty  and 
heavily  dependent  on  weather.  The  daily  sight- 
ing of  MIG-15  interceptors  ranged  from  zero  on 
five  days  to  a  maximum  of  180,  which  were  en- 
countered on  the  eighteenth.  Weather  was 
favourable  for  visual  daylight  attacks  on  most 
days,  but  clouds  restricted  operations  on  the 
twenty-second  and  twenty-third  and  all  but 
stopped  combat  flying  on  the  twenty-fifth  when 
freezing  rain  and  snow  blanketed  most  of  Korea. 

During  the  period  the  air  interdiction  pro- 
gramme was  directed  at  paralyzing  the  enemy  rail 
network  south  and  east  of  the  Chongchon  River 
and  the  destruction  of  trucks  and  other  vehicles 
along  enemy  highway  supply  routes.  In  da}7- 
light,  United  Nations  Command  fighter  bombers 
made  multiple  cuts  along  open  stretches  of  the 
rail  lines  and  attacked  locomotives,  rolling  stock 
and  supply  buildings.  Medium  and  light 
bombers  augmented  this  destruction  by  attacking 
key  rail  bridges  and  marshalling  yards  along  the 
interdicted  routes.  These  attacks  accounted  for 
approximately  1,685  rail  cuts,  destruction  or 
damage  to  forty-seven  bridges,  532  rail  cars,  sixty- 
five  locomotives  and  damage  to  more  than  1,700 
supply  buildings.  Night  intruder  air  craft  con- 
tinued to  seek  out  and  attack  enemy  truck  con- 
voys. These  missions  accounted  for  the  greater 
portion  of  the  2,528  vehicles  which  were  reported 
destroyed  during  the  period. 

Persistent  Communist  ground  force  night  at- 
tacks on  advanced  outposts  of  the  United  Nations 
Command  Army  have  been  countered  by  in- 
creased close  support  with  medium  and  light 
bombers. 

The  runways  of  jet  airfields  at  Saamcham, 
Taechom,  and  Namsi  have  been  kept  in  an  un- 
serviceable condition.  Uiju  airfield  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Yalu  River  became  operational  for  jet 
fighters  early  in  the  period.  During  a  low  level 
attack  on  this  airdrome  on  the  eighteenth,  our 
aircraft  destroyed  four  MIG-15  jet  fighters  and 
damaged  four  others.  On  the  night  of  23rd-24th 
November,  the  runway  at  Uiju  was  made  unserv- 
iceable when  heavy  concentrations  of  100-pound 


general    purpose    and    500-pound    air    bursting? 
bombs  were  dropped  by   Far   East  Air  Force 
aircraft. 

During  the  past  two  weeks  United  Nations  Corn-! 
mand  pilots  have  shot  down  nine  MIG-15  inter- 1 
ceptors  and  damaged  twenty  three  others  in  air-to-  j 
air  battles.  On  30  November  United  Nations! 
Command  jets  shot  down  nine  conventional  enemy 
aircraft  in  a  single  engagement. 

There  was  little  change  in  the  employment  of 
reconnaissance,  rescue,  or  combat  cargo  aircraft. 
No  enemy  air  attacks  were  reported  against 
United  Nations  Command  forces  and  bases. 

The  large  number  of  prisoners  of  war  detained 
by  the  United  Nations  Command  has  necessitated 
the  establishment  of  specific  United  Nations  Com- 
mand procedures  for  the  disciplinary  control  of 
these  prisoners.  The  United  Nations  Command, 
therefore,  during  October  1951  prepared  and  pro- 
mulgated a  penal  code  governing  the  conduct  of 
prisoners  of  war,  together  with  trial  regulations 
governing  the  trial  of  prisoners  of  war  for  post 
capture  offences  by  United  Nations  military  com- 
mission. A  United  Nations  Command  procedure 
for  the  imposition  of  nonjudicial  punishment  and 
regulations  governing  the  penal  confinement  of 
prisoners  of  war  were  also  promulgated  in  Oc- 
tober 1951.  Copies  of  these  documents  are  being 
forwarded.  The  provisions  of  these  directives 
are  in  strict  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
Geneva  Convention  relative  to  the  treatment  of 
prisoners  of  war  of  12  August  1949,  which  is  being 
adhered  to  by  the  United  Nations  Command  as 
governing  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  de- 
tained by  the  United  Nations  Command. 

During  the  protracted  delay  in  reaching  agree- 
ment on  agenda  item  two  in  the  armistice  negotia- 
tions, United  Nations  Command  leaflets,  loud- 
speaker, and  radio  broadcasts  continued  rapid 
dissemination  of  factual  news  accounts  of  the  Pan- 
munjom  discussions.  These  media  explained  the 
determination  of  the  United  Nations  Command 
delegation  to  press  for  an  equitable,  effective,  and 
early  solution,  so  that  needless  sacrifice  of  lives  can 
be  avoided.  After  Communist  acceptance  of  the 
United  Nations  Command  formula  for  solution 
of  agenda  item  two,  United  Nations  Command 
media  lent  vigorous  support  to  efforts  to  expedite 
agreement  on  the  remaining  substantive  items  of 
the  agenda,  calling  attention  to  the  heavy  loss  of 
life  sustained  by  the  enemy  during  more  than 
four  months'  delay  on  item  two. 

Supplies  and  equipment  are  being  imported 
under  a  programme  of  relief  and  economic  aid  to 
Korea.  These  imports  are  to  apply  against  the 
civilian  needs,  to  encourage  industrial  rehabilita- 
tion, and  to  further  the  development  of  a  self- 
sustaining  and  healthy  economy. 
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U.S.  Delegations  to  International  Conferences 


International  Mathematical  Union 

On  March  4  the  Department  of  State  announced 
that  the  first  general  assembly  of  the  Interna- 
tional Mathematical  Union  will  convene  at  Rome, 
Italy,  on  March  6,  1952.  The  members  of  the 
United  States  delegation  are  as  follows : 

Delegates 

Marshall  H.  Stone,  Ph.D.,  chairman;  chairman,  Depart- 
ment of  Mathematics,  University  of  Chicago,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Einar  Hille.  Ph.D.,  professor,  Department  of  Mathe- 
matics. Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

John  R.  Kline,  Ph.D.,  chairman,  Department  of  Mathe- 
matics, University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Saunders  MacLane,  Ph.D.,  professor,  Department  of 
Mathematics,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 

Gordon  T.  Whyburn,  Ph.D.,  chairman,  Department  of 
Mathematics,  University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville, 
Va. 

Alternate  Delegates 

Nathan  Jacobson,  Ph.D.,  professor,  Department  of  Mathe- 
matics, Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

W.  R.  Transue,  Ph.D.,  professor,  Department  of  Mathe- 
matics, Kenyon  College,  Gambier,  Ohio 

The  purpose  of  the  forthcoming  meeting  is  for- 
mally to  organize  the  International  Mathematical 
Union,  which  came  into  being  on  September  10, 
1951.  Consideration  will  be  given  to  numerous 
administrative,  organizational,  and  policy  mat- 
ters which  must  be  settled  in  order  to  insure  the 
effective  operation  of  the  newly  created  organiza- 
tion. Specific  agenda  items  include  election  of  of- 
ficers of  the  Union,  adoption  of  rules  of  procedure, 
determination  of  the  unit  contribution,  establish- 
ment of  an  operating  budget,  application  for 
membership  in  the  International  Council  of  Scien- 
tific Unions,  and  formulation  of  a  scientific  pro- 
gram. 


European-Mediterranean  Air  Navigation  Meeting 

On  February  25  the  Department  of  State  an- 
nounced that  the  third  European-Mediterranean 
Regional  Air  Navigation  meeting  of  the  Interna- 
tional Civil  Aviation  Organization  (Icao)  will 
convene  on  February  26,  1952,  at  Paris,  France. 
The  United  States  delegation  is  as  follows : 

Delegate 

Clifford  P.  Burton,  Chief,  Airways  Operations  Division, 
Civil  Aeronautics  Administration,  Department  of 
Commerce,  Chairman 


Alternate  Delegates 

James  F.  Angier,  Establishment  Engineering  Division, 
Civil  Aeronautics  Administration,  Department  of 
Commerce 

Henry  S.  Chandler,  Chief,  International  Standards 
Branch,  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce 

James  L.  Kinney,  Representative,  Flight  Operations,  Icao, 
Civil  Aeronautics  Administration,  Department  of 
Commerce 

Delbert  M.  Little,  Assistant  Chief  of  Operations,  Weather 
Bureau,  Department  of  Commerce 

Edmond  V.  Shores,  Aeronautical  Communications  Spe- 
cialist, Civil  Aeronautics  Administration,  Department 
of  Commerce 

Clement  Vaughn,  Commander,  United  States  Coast  Guard, 
Department  of  the  Treasury 

Advisers 

Robert  G.  Armstrong,  Capt.,  USN,  Head,  Civil  Aviation 
Liaison  Branch,  Flight  Services  Division,  Department 
of  the  Navy 

William  B.  Becker,  Operations  Specialist,  Domestic  and 
International  Standards,  Operations  Division,  Air 
Transport  Association  of  America,  Inc. 

James  O.  Beckwith,  Col.,  USAF,  Assistant  Chief,  Flight 
Operations  Division,  Directorate  of  Operations,  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force 

Robert  L.  Froman,  Associate  Director,  Bureau  of  Safety 
Regulations,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 

Thomas  A.  Kouchnerkavich,  Electronics  Engineer  (Inter- 
national), Civil  Aeronautics  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce 

Newton  A.  Lieurance,  Commander,  USN,  Head,  Weather 
Communications  and  Intelligence  Unit,  Flight  Serv- 
ices Division,  Department  of  the  Navy 

William  J.  McKnight,  Special  Representative,  Aeronauti- 
cal Radio,  Inc. 

Donald  Mitchell,  Assistant  Chief,  Aviation  Division, 
Safety  and  Special  Radio  Services  Bureau,  Federal 
Communications  Commission 

LaVern  C.  Moore,  Lt.,  USN,  Head,  Non-Tactical  Commu- 
nications Requirements  Unit,  Plans  and  Readiness 
Branch,  Department  of  the  Navy 

Justus  W.  Smith,  Maj.,  USAF,  Headquarters,  United 
States  Air  Forces  in  Europe,  Wiesbaden,  Germany 

Seymour  Stearns,  Maj.,  USAF,  Communications  Liaison 
Branch,  Directorate  of  Communications,  Department 
of  the  Air  Force 

Roland  E.  Sturtevant,  Chief  Adviser,  London  Interna- 
tional Field  Office,  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration, 
Department  of  Commerce 

Vernon  I.  Weihe,  Electronic  Systems  Engineer,  Air  Nav- 
igation and  Traffic  Control,  Air  Transport  Association 
of  America,  Inc. 

At  the  first  (Paris,  April  1946)  and  second 
(Paris,  May  1948)  European-Mediterranean  Re- 
gional Air  Navigation  meetings,  the  then  existing 
air  navigation  facilities  and  services  in  the  region 
were  surveyed,  and  such  improvements  as  were 
considered  necessary  for  the  regularity  and  safety 
of  air  navigation  were  recommended.    On  the  basis 
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of  reports  and  recommendations  formulated  at  the 
two  meetings,  plans  for  the  development  of  air- 
navigation  facilities  and  services  in  the  region 
were  subsequently  adopted  by  the  Council  of 
Icao. 

The  forthcoming  meeting  has  been  called  by 
Icao  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  the  extent  to 
which  the  recommended  plans  have  been  imple- 
mented, reexamining  the  requirements  for  air- 
navigation  facilities  and  services  in  the  light  of 
current  aircraft  operations  in  the  region,  and 
recommending  to  the  Council  of  Icao  such  amend- 
ments and  revisions  of  the  regional  plans  as  may 
be  deemed  necessary.  One  of  the  outstanding 
accomplishments  of  the  meeting  is  expected  to 
be  the  drawing  up  of  an  air  traffic  control  plan  for 
Western  Europe. 


Communiques  Regarding  Korea 
To  the  Security  Council 

The  Headquarters  of  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mand  has   transmitted   communiques   regarding 
Korea  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions under  the  following  United  Nations  docu- 
ment numbers:  S/2479,  January  15;  S/2512,  Feb- 
ruary 4;  S/2513,  February  4;  S/2517,  February 
11;  S/2518,  February  11;  S/2519,  February  11 
S/2520,    February    11;    S/2525,    February    13 
S/2528,    February    15;     S/2531,    February    20 
S/2532,    February    20;    S/2533,    February    20 
S/2534,    February    20;    S/2536,    February    20 
S/2537,  February  21 ;  S/2538,  February  26. 


Benjamin  V.  Cohen  Named  to  U.N. 
Disarmament  Commission 

The  President  on  March  7  appointed  Benjamin 
V.  Cohen  as  deputy  U.S.  representative  to  the 
Disarmament  Commission  of  the  United  Nations. 
The  U.S.  representative  to  the  Disarmament  Com- 
mission is  Ambassador  Warren  R.  Austin,  per- 
manent U.S.  representative  to  the  United  Nations. 

The  Disarmament  Commission  was  established 
by  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Sixth  General 
Assembly  on  January  11,  1952,  and  was  directed 
to  prepare  proposals  to  be  embodied  in  a  draft 
treaty  or  treaties  for  the  regulation,  limitation, 
and  balanced  reduction  of  all  armed  forces  and  all 
armaments;  for  the  elimination  of  all  weapons 
adaptable  to  mass  destruction;  and  for  effective 
international  control  of  atomic  energy  to  insure 
the  prohibition  of  atomic  weapons  and  the  use  of 
atomic  energy  for  peaceful  purposes  only.  The 
President  described  the  nature  of  the  U.S.-U.K- 
French  proposals  which  resulted  in  the  establish- 


ment of  the  Disarmament  Commission  in  a  Nation- 
wide broadcast  on  November  7,  1951.  The 
Commission  takes  the  place  of  the  United  Nations 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the  Commission 
for  Conventional  Armaments  which  have  been 
abolished. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Disarmament  Commis- 
sion was  held  in  Paris  on  February  4,  1952,  but 
dealt  solely  with  procedural  matters.  The  next 
meeting  will  be  held  in  the  near  future  in  New 
York. 

It  is  expected  that  Mr.  Cohen  will  devote  his 
full  time  to  his  new  assignment  for  which  he  will 
have  the  personal  rank  of  Ambassador. 


Current  United  Nations  Documents: 
A  Selected  Bibliography1 

General  Assembly 

Report  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  (Chapter 
IV).  Report  of  the  Third  Committee.  A/20029/Rev 
1,  January  3,  1952.     11  pp.  mimeo. 

Budget  Estimates  for  the  Financial  Year  1952.  Supple- 
mentary Report  of  the  Fifth  Committee.  A/2002/ 
Add.  1,  February  2,  1952.     30  pp.  mimeo. 

The  Problem  of  the  Independence  of  Korea.  Letter  dated 
25  December  1951  to  the  President  of  the  General 
Assembly  from  the  Chairman  of  the  delegation  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  A/2038,  Jan- 
uary 5,  1952.     13  pp. 

Complaint  of  Aggressive  Activity  and  Interference  in  the 
Domestic  Affairs  of  Other  Countries  by  the  United 
States  of  America,  as  Instanced  by  the  Appropriation 
of  $100  Million  to  Finance  the  Recruitment  of  Per- 
sons and  the  Organization  of  Armed  Groups  in 
and  Outside  the  Soviet  Union,  Poland,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary,  Romania,  Bulgaria,  Albania  and 
Other  Democratic  Countries.  Letter  dated  26  De- 
cember 1951  from  the  Chairman  of  the  delegation 
of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  to  the 
President  of  the  General  Assembly.  A/2051,  January 
10,  1952.     11  pp.  mimeo. 

Abolition  of  Corporal  Punishment  in  Trust  Territories. 
Report  of  the  Fourth  Committee.  A/2060,  January 
15,  1952.     5  pp.  mimeo. 

Administrative  Unions  Affecting  Trust  Territories.  Re- 
port of  the  Fourth  Committee.  A/2062,  January  16, 
1952.     5  pp.  mimeo. 

Ways  and  Means  for  Making  the  Evidence  of  Customary 
International  Law  More  Readily  Available.  Report 
of  the  Sixth  Committee.  A/2089,  January  29,  1952. 
5  pp.  mimeo. 


1  Printed  materials  may  be  secured  in  the  United  States 
from  the  International  Documents  Service,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Press,  2960  Broadway,  New  York  27,  N.  Y.  Other 
materials  (mimeographed  or  processed  documents)  may 
be  consulted  at  certain  designated  libraries  in  the  United 
States. 

The  United  Nations  Secretariat  has  established  an 
Official  Records  series  for  the  General  Assembly,  the 
Security  Council,  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  the 
Trusteeship  Council,  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
which  includes  summaries  of  proceedings,  resolutions,  and 
reports  of  the  various  commissions  and  committees. 
Information  on  securing  subscriptions  to  the  series  may 
be  obtained  from  the  International  Documents  Service. 
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Trusteeship  Council 

When  the  Tenth  Session  of  the  Trusteeship 
Council  opened  under  the  Presidency  of  Sir  Alan 
Burns  (U.  K.),  on  February  27,  1952,  the  new 
Conference  Building  at  United  Nations  Head- 
quarters was  witnessing  its  first  meeting.  The 
major  portion  of  this  session  of  the  Council  will  be 
concerned  with  the  review  of  the  annual  reports  on 
the  administration  of  the  four  Trust  Territories 
in  the  Pacific.  These  territories  are  New  Guinea 
and  Nauru,  under  Australian  administration, 
Western  Samoa,  administered  by  New  Zealand, 
and  the  United  States-administered  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands.  In  examining  the  re- 
ports on  these  Territories  the  12-member  Council 
will  take  into  consideration  the  report  of  its  Visit- 
ing Mission  sent  to  these  territories  in  1950,  as 
well  as  petitions  received  from  the  inhabitants  of 
the  territories.  The  United  States  is  represented 
on  the  Trusteeship  Council  by  Ambassador  Fran- 
cis B.  Sayre. 

At  its  opening  meeting  the  Council  refused  to 
consider  the  usual  Soviet  motion  to  unseat  the 
representative  of  China,  and  adopted  a  United 
States-sponsored  proposal  bringing  about  an  in- 
definite postponement  of  the  question. 

Examination  of  the  report  on  Western  Samoa 
began  on  March  4  and  that  on  New  Guinea  March 
11.  During  the  general  debate  on  the  report  on 
Western  Samoa,  the  general  view  expressed  by 
Council  members  was  that  the  Administering 
Authority  was  discharging  its  obligations  satis- 
factorily and  that  marked  progress  had  been 
achieved  in  the  field  of  political  advancement. 
Discussion  of  the  report  on  New  Guinea  is  ex- 
pected to  be  concluded  by  March  17. 

Examination  of  the  report  by  the  United  States 
on  its  administration  of  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands  is  expected  to  begin  on  March 
20.  At  that  time  Senator  Elbert  D.  Thomas, 
High  Commissioner  of  the  Trust  Territory,  in 
his  capacity  as  Special  Representative  of  the 
United  States  for  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands,  will  make  a  statement  outlining  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  Territory  dur- 
ing the  year  under  review  (July  1,  1950  through 
June  30,  1951).  Following  that  statement  th„ 
High  Commissioner  will  be  available  to  answer 
questions  by  the  various  representatives  on  the 
Council  relating  to  the  administration  of  the 
Territory. 

In  addition  to  its  examination  of  annual  reports 
the  Council  has  several  other  significant  items  on 
its  agenda  for  the  tenth  session.  A  resolution 
passed  by  the  Council  on  March  3  provided  for 
the  arrangements  for  the  forthcoming  Visiting 
Mission  to  West  Africa.  This  Mission,  which 
will  arrive  in  Togoland  not  later  than  September 


1, 1952,  will  make  a  study,  pursuant  to  a  resolution 
of  the  recent  General  Assembly,  of  the  Ewe 
and  Togoland  unification  problem.  Pursuant  to 
another  General  Assembly  resolution  the  Council 
has  adopted  new  procedures  to  facilitate  the  ex- 
amination of  petitions.  A  Standing  Committee 
on  Petitions,  empowered  to  meet  between  sessions 
of  the  Council,  has  been  established.  In  accord- 
ance with  other  General  Assembly  actions  the 
Council  has  adopted  resolutions  (1)  requesting  its 
Standing  Committee  on  Administrative  Unions  to 
prepare  a  draft  of  the  report  requested  by  the 
Assembly  on  administrative  unions  between  trust 
territories  and  adjacent  colonial  areas;  (2) 
authorizing  its  Committee  on  Rural  Economic  De- 
velopment of  Trust  Territories  to  invite,  where 
appropriate,  specialized  agencies  to  contribute  or 
to  participate  in  its  study  on  the  rural  economic 
development  of  the  trust  territories;  and  (3)  re- 
questing the  Secretary  General  to  undertake  fur- 
ther efforts  to  provide  suitable  information  on  the 
United  Nations,  and  the  International  Trustee- 
ship System  in  particular,  for  dissemination 
among  the  inhabitants  and  in  the  schools  of  the 
trust  territories. 

Under  study  by  committees  of  the  Council  is 
the  General  Assembly  resolution  on  the  organiza- 
tion and  functioning  of  Visiting  Missions,  to- 
gether with  an  Ecosoc  resolution  recommending 
the  consideration  of  the  nomination  of  women  as 
members  of  visiting  missions,  and  the  revision  of 
the  Provisional  Questionnaire  which  guides  ad- 
ministering authorities  in  preparing  the  annual 
reports  on  the  trust  territories  under  their  ad- 
ministration. 

Some  consideration  has  also  been  given  to  the 
General  Assembly  resolution  inviting  the  Trus- 
teeship Council  to  examine  the  possibility  of  as- 
sociating the  inhabitants  of  the  Trust  Territories 
more  closely  in  its  work.  There  will  be  further 
discussion  of  this  item  at  subsequent  meetings  of 
the  Council. 

Economic  and  Social  Council 

Sub  commission  on  Freedom  of  Information  and 
the  Press — The  fifth  and  final  session  of  the  Sub- 
commission  convened  at  United  Nations  Head- 
quarters, March  3,  for  a  3-week  period.  Mr. 
Carroll  Binder,  Editorial  Editor  of  the  Min- 
neapolis Tribune,  is  the  American  member  of  the 
Subcommission,  which  consists  of  15  experts  who 
serve  in  their  individual  capacities,  and  not  as 
representatives  of  governments. 

The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  consider  the 
redrafting  of  an  international  code  of  ethics.  Mr. 
Binder  recalled  his  serious  doubts  that  such  a 
document  would  find  general  acceptance.  He  ob- 
served, however,  that  since  the  Subcommission 
was  committed  to  the  task,  it  should  draft  the 
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code  simply  and  concisely  and  avoid  ambiguous 
and  vague  terms. 

After  extended  discussion,  the  draft  of  inter- 
national code  of  ethics  containing  a  preamble  and 
four  articles,  was  adopted  March  14  by  a  vote  of 
7-0-3  (Mr.  Binder,  U.S.).     It  states,  inter  alia: 

(1)  Freedom  of  information  and  of  the  press  is  a  funda- 
mental human  right  and  is  the  touchstone  of  all  the 
freedoms  consecrated  in  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
and  proclaimed  in  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  .  .  .  (2)  All  engaged  in  gathering,  transmit- 
ting, disseminating  and  commenting  on  news  and  in  de- 
scribing contemporary  events  by  the  written  word,  by 
word  of  mouth  or  by  any  other  means  of  expression  shall 
do  their  utmost  to  ensure  that  the  information  the  public 
receives  is  factually  accurate.  (3)  Fidelity  to  the  public 
interest  is  vital  to  a  high  standard  of  professional  con- 
duct. (4)  Deliberate  calumny,  slander,  libel,  unfounded 
accusations  and  plagiarism  are  serious  professional  of- 
fenses. (5)  The  reputation  of  individuals  shall  be  re- 
spected, and  news  regarding  their  private  lives  likely  to 
harm  their  reputation  shall  not  be  published  unless  it  is 
in  the  public  interest,  as  distinguished  from  public  curi- 
osity, to  do  so.  (6)  All  engaged  in  the  gathering  of  in- 
formation about  countries  other  than  their  own,  or  in 
commenting  on  them,  shall  make  the  utmost  endeavor  to 
acquire  the  necessary  background  knowledge  conducive  to 
accurate  and  objective  reporting  and  comment  concerning 
such  countries.  (7)  No  provision  of  this  code  may  be 
interpreted  as  justifying  governments  to  intervene  in  any 
manner  whatsoever  to  ensure  that  the  personnel  of  the 
press  and  of  other  media  of  information  comply  with  the 
moral  obligations  set  forth  herein. 

The  proposal  of  the  U.S.S.R.  member,  Mr. 
Zonov,  for  a  new  article  1  was  rejected 
1  (US.S.R.)-8-2.  It  required  that  "workers  in 
the  press  and  information  services  shall  base  their 
work  on  the  principle  that  their  fundamental  ob- 
ligation" is  to  combat  war  propaganda,  fight  for 
the  exposure  of  fascism,  develop  friendly  rela- 
tions between  nations,  combat  discrimination,  etc. 
Mr.  Binder  criticized  Mr.  Zonov's  proposal  as  an 
attempt  to  commit  the  United  Nations  to  the 
Soviet  concept  of  the  role  of  the  press. 

The  Subcommission,  March  13,  adopted  a  rec- 
ommendation to  the  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil that  "an  international  professional  conference 
be  held  not  later  than  the  end  of  1953  to  prepare 
and  accept  a  final  text  of  an  international  code 
of  ethics  for  journalists."  This  recommendation, 
which  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Binder  and  Mr.  Zonov, 
was  approved  by  a  vote  of  6-2-4. 

The  Economic  Commission  for  Europe 
(ECE) — The  Economic  Commission  for  Europe 
began  its  seventh  session  in  Geneva  on  March  3. 
The  Commission  had  before  it  the  task  of  eval- 
uating the  work  of  its  technical  committees  and 
of  reviewing  the  "Economic  Survey  of  Europe," 
a  survey  put  out  by  the  Ece  secretariat. 

The  discussions  on  the  Survey  brought  out  a 
Soviet  charge  that  the  secretariat  was  biased  and 
incompetent.  Soviet  anger  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  this  year  the  secretariat  had  found  it  neces- 
sary, because  of  a  lack  of  adequate  statistics  and 
other  information  from  Soviet  sources,  to  ana- 
lyze the  Soviet  economy  in  a  chapter  separate 


from  those  chapters  dealing  with  the  economy  c 
Europe  as  a  whole.  The  separate  chapter,  whil 
unemotional  and  completely  objective,  showe 
that  a  huge  percentage  of  Soviet  productive  rt 
sources  is  being  used  for  armament. 

During  the  discussions  on  the  technical  corr 
mittees,  the  Executive  Secretary  of  Ece,  Mi 
Gunnar  Myrdal,  pointed  out  that  the  Iron  Curtai 
countries  had  largely  withdrawn  their  suppoi 
from  the  technical  work  of  Ece.  The  inferenc 
was  clear  that  the  Iron  Curtain  countries  wer 
primarily  interested  in  Ece  as  a  political  instru 
ment  and  as  a  propaganda  forum. 

Security  Council 

The  Disarmament  C ommission — The  first  meet 
ing  of  the  Disarmament  Commission,  consisting 
of  the  11  members  of  the  Security  Council  an 
Canada,  was  held  in  Paris  on  February  4.  A 
that  time  (1)  the  Rules  of  Procedure  wer 
adopted;  (2)  it  was  agreed  that  meetings  of  th 
Commission  would,  in  principle,  be  open ;  and  (3 
that  the  chairmanship  would  be  rotated  on 
monthly  basis. 

The  second  meeting  was  held  on  March  14  a 
U.N.  Headquarters  to  consider  the  work  of  th 
Commission  in  conformity  with  General  Assembl; 
resolutions  of  January  11  and  19,  1952.  Mr.  Ben 
jamin  V.  Cohen,  U.S.  deputy  on  the  Commission 
opened  the  general  discussion  and  submitted  thi 
Government's  draft  proposal  for  a  plan  of  con 
sideration  by  the  Commission.  He  noted  that  it 
language  was  deliberately  designed  to  cover  th 
essential  eJements  of  any  balanced  disarmamen 
system  without  prejudging  the  details.  "Th 
United  States,"  he  said,  "believed  any  proposal 
any  government  might  wish  to  advance  could  b 
considered  under  the  appropriate  headings  of  th 
plan."  He  recalled  that  the  sixth  General  As 
sembly  had  directed  the  Commission  to  conside 
plans  for  disclosure  and  verification  "from  th< 
outset,"  and  that  point  was  therefore  the  first  oi 
the  United  States  plan.  Noting  the  Commissioi 
was  directed  to  make  its  first  report  by  June  1 
he  trusted  that  if  "we  concentrate  on  the  items  o 
disclosures  and  verification  suggested  we  may  b 
able  to  report  some  real  progress  which  will  en 
able  us  to  grapple  more  intelligently  with  the 
other  vital  problems  listed  here." 

The  Representatives  of  France  and  the  Uniteo 
Kingdom  (M.  Jules  Moch  and  Sir  Gladwyn  Jebb' 
commented  favorably  on  the  proposed  plan  anc 
accepted  it  in  principle.  The  U.S.S.R.  repre 
sentative,  in  the  course  of  questioning  Mr.  Cohen 
repeated  a  number  of  familiar  Soviet  bloc  charges 
and  maintained  that  disclosure  and  verificatioi 
had  been  listed  as  Point  1  in  order  to  prevent  tht 
Commission  from  coming  to  grips  with  the  para 
mount  business  of  the  reduction  of  armaments 
and  the  prohibition  and  control  of  the  atomic 
weapon. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  March  19. 
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Explanation  of  Procedure  in  Case  of  Oliver  Edmund  Clubb 


Statement  by  Secretary  Acheson 


Released  to  the  press  March  5] 


At  his  press  conference  on  March  5,  Secretary 
Acheson  made  the  following  extemporaneous  state- 
nent  regarding  the  case  of  Oliver  Edmund  Clubb : 

Now,  I  should  like  to  talk  with  you  this  morn- 
ng  about  a  matter  which  has  been  much  agitated 
n  the  press  recently,  and  that  is  the  Clubb  case. 
iTarious  questions  have  been  put  to  me  about  it. 
[  have  not  answered  any  of  those  until  this  morn- 
ng,  and  I  shall  now  discuss  the  whole  matter  fully 
vith  all  of  you  here. 

First  of  all,  I  should  like  to  remind  you  that  the 
oyalty  and  security  program  of  the  Department 
vas  put  into  effect  in  1947  under  a  Presidential 
>rder,  which  required  such  action,  and  it  has  been 
iarried  out  in  accordance  with  general  rules  laid 
lown  by  the  President  and  his  Loyalty  Review 
3oard  ever  since. 

The  purpose  of  this  whole  program  is  to  accom- 
plish several  things:  First  of  all,  it  is  to  protect 
he  Government  against  employing  any  persons 
riiose  loyalty  may  be  doubtful,  or  whose  security 
nay  be  doubtful,  so  that  the  Government  may  be 
issured  that  its  employees  are  loyal  and  devoted 
o  its  interests.  A  second  great  purpose  of  the 
wogram  is  to  be  completely  fair  and  just  to  all 
smployees  of  the  Department,  and,  particularly, 
o  an  employee  who  may  be  under  investigation. 
'.t  is  only  in  that  way  that  the  Government  can 
>e  assured  not  only  of  the  negative  fact  that  it 
loes  not  have  disloyal  employees,  but  of  the  posi- 
ive  fact  that  it  has  enthusiastic,  trusted,  and 
»mpetent  employees. 

This  program  has  resulted  in  the  investigation 
>f  all  people  employed  in  the  Department  at  the 
ime  the  program  went  into  effect,  and  with  all 
hose  who  have  come  into  the  Department  since. 

When  these  investigations,  or  information 
>rought  to  the  attention  of  the  Department,  re- 
hire more  formal  proceedings,  we  go  into  a 
lifferent  stage  of  the  program. 

There  is  a  Loyalty  and  Security  Board  in  the 
Department  of  State.  Information  which  comes 
0  us,  either  through  our  own  investigation  or 
)ther  investigations,  is  laid  before  that  Board. 
[f  the  Board  believes  that  this  requires  a  hear- 


ing— response  from  the  person  involved — a  notice 
is  sent  to  him  setting  forth  the  information  to 
which  he  is  required  to  respond. 

The  Board  then  holds  hearings.  The  Board 
then  comes  to  conclusions.  Those  conclusions  are 
reported  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  in  charge  of 
these  matters.  If  he  approves  of  them,  they  are 
then  transmitted  by  him  to  the  individual  con- 
cerned. If  the  individual  concerned  is  dissatisfied 
with  the  finding,  that  individual  has  the  right,  un- 
der the  regulations,  to  appeal  to  me.  I  can,  if  I 
choose,  hear  that  appeal  and  read  that  record 
myself,  or  I  can  have  that  procedure  followed 
under  my  direction  by  some  officer  who  is  depu- 
tized by  me  to  represent  me. 

I  should  like  to  stress  that  all  steps  which  are 
taken  under  this  program  are  taken  under  my 
responsibility.  The  Secretary  of  State  must  re- 
main responsible  for  the  conduct  of  this  whole 
procedure. 

At  this  point  I  should  like  to  bring  in  something 
somewhat  more  complicated.  There  are  two  gen- 
eral types  of  matters  which  come  up  in  these  in- 
vestigations :  One  has  to  do  with  loyalty —  if  there 
is  a  reasonable  doubt  of  the  loyalty  of  the  indi- 
vidual he  may  be  separated  from  the  service.  The 
other  question  which  comes  up  is  whether  the  per- 
son involved  is  a  security  risk.  Both  of  these 
matters  are  defined  with  certain  criteria  in  the 
regulations  which  are  available  to  you. 

The  reason  I  mention  this  is  because  if  the  find- 
ing is  that  a  person  is,  or  is  not,  disloyal,  or  there 
is  reasonable  doubt  as  to  his  loyalty,  that  matter 
may  be  reviewed  by  the  President's  Loyalty  Re- 
view Board.  However,  in  security  questions,  that 
is,  if  the  man  is  found  to  be  a  security  risk  or  not 
a  security  risk,  that  determination  is  final  with 
me.  It  is  not  subject  to  review  by  the  President's 
Board. 

It  has  been  our  practice  in  the  past  not  to  dis- 
cuss the  procedural  steps  in  any  case,  not  to  say 
what  the  result  of  each  of  these  steps  was.  I  am 
going  to  depart  from  that  practice  this  morning 
because  somewhat  of  a  mystery  has  been  made  of 
this  case.    I  regret  that  I  have  to  do  that,  and  I 
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think  that,  on  the  whole,  it  is  not  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  program.  The  reason  I  think  that 
is  that  the  purpose  of  this  whole  program,  and  of 
all  these  investigations,  is  for  me  ultimately  to 
determine  whether  or  not  an  employee  should  be 
separated  from  the  service  for  one  or  the  other  of 
these  two  reasons. 

It  is  important  that  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
whole  procedure  an  employee  is  either  clearly  sepa- 
rated or  clearly  reinstated;  that  is,  cleared  of  the 
action  of  the  charge  made  against  him  or  that  he 
is  separated.  There  should  not  be  twilight  zones. 
There  is  a  twilight  zone  if  you  report  that  in  a 
particular  case  a  certain  group  of  my  associates 
came  to  one  conclusion  under  the  procedure  that 
was  reviewed,  and  another  person  or  group  of  my 
associates  came  to  another  conclusion,  and  that, 
finally,  I,  who  have  the  ultimate  responsibility, 
came  to  either  one  or  the  other  of  those  conclu- 
sions, or,  possibly,  a  third  one.  That  does  not 
leave  the  employee  either  completely  cleared  or 
clearly  separated.  In  other  words,  we  do  not 
want  to  run  box  scores  by  innings  on  these  inves- 
tigations. However,  in  this  case  I  think  the  in- 
terests of  both  the  individual  concerned,  and  the 
Government,  and  the  public  will  be  served  by  my 
going  into  the  various  steps  in  Mr.  Clubb's  case. 

The  hearing  before  the  Loyalty  and  Security 
Board  of  the  Department  of  State  in  Mr.  Clubb's 
case  involved  two  questions :  One  was — Was  there 
reasonable  doubt  of  his  loyalty  to  the  United 
States  ?    The  other  was :  Was  he  a  security  risk  ? 

On  the  first  question  the  Board  found  that  there 
was  not  any  doubt  about  his  loyalty  to  the  United 
States.  That  was  reviewed  and  confirmed,  so  that 
that  whole  question  of  Mr.  Clubb's  loyalty  was 
resolved  in  his  favor  throughout  the  procedure. 

We  now  come  to  the  question  of  security — secu- 
rity risk.  On  that  matter  the  Board  found  that 
Mr.  Clubb  was,  in  their  judgment,  a  security  risk. 
That  finding  was  sent  to  the  Assistant  Secretary 
who  reviewed  it,  and  approved  "it  for  forwarding 
to  Mr.  Clubb,  and  it  was  forwarded  to  him  with 
the  statement  that  under  the  procedure  he  had  a 
period  of  time  within  which  to  appeal  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  if  he  chose  to  do  so.  Mr.  Clubb 
chose  to  appeal  and  within  the  appropriate  time 
he  appealed  to  me. 

I  have  never,  as  I  said  before,  been  able  to  read 
these  records  and  hear  the  arguments  myself.  I, 
therefore,  designated  one  of  our  most  experienced 
and  trusted  Foreign  Service  Officers  to  act  for  me, 
which  he  did.  He  very  faithfully,  very  patiently, 
and  very  thoroughly  reviewed  the  entire  record. 
He  listened  to  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Clubb's  coun- 
sel, and  he  reached  a  conclusion,  and  wrote  an 
opinion  on  it.  That  conclusion  and  opinion  was 
that  Mr.  Clubb  was  not  a  security  risk.  That 
opinion  was  sent  to  me.  I  read  it  very  carefully. 
I  did  not  study  the  record  because,  as  I  have  said, 
I  do  not  have  time  to  do  that.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  this  trusted  officer,  who  was  my  deputy,  had 


reached  the  right  conclusion — I  adopted  his  con- 
clusion; I  am  responsible  for  the  ultimate  judg-, 
ment  which  was  that  Mr.  Clubb  was  not  a  security 
risk. 

That  decision  was  communicated  to  Mr.  Clubb. 
Mr.  Clubb  applied  for  retirement.  That  applica- 
tion was  considered  in  the  Department  and 
granted.  There  have  been  suggestions  made, 
which  I  dislike  very  much  to  refer  to  but  must, 
that  there  was  some  connection  between  my  con- 
clusion and  his  retirement.  That  is  utterly  and 
absolutely  untrue.  The  final  decision  that  he  was 
not  a  security  risk  was  reached  on  the  basis  of 
the  record  by  my  deputy,  approved  by  me,  and  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  Mr.  Clubb's  retire- 
ment. His  decision  to  retire  was  made  when  he 
had  the  decision  of  the  Secretary  of  State  before 
him. 

That  is  the  statement  which  I  wish  to  make  to 
you  this  morning,  and  I  wish  to  end,  as  I  began, 
by  saying  that  I  am  doing  this  to  remove  any 
element  of  obscurity  or  mystery  from  this  matter, 
in  the  interests  of  the  Government,  in  the  interest 
of  Mr.  Clubb,  and  in  the  interest  of  public  infor- 
mation. But  I  shall  not  make  this  a  practice,  and 
in  the  future  I  hope  I  will  not  again  be  called 
upon  to  go  into  the  various  steps,  and  I  hope  you 
will  understand  that  always  the  responsibility  for 
these  decisions  must  rest  on  me.  It  is  mine  under 
the  law;  it  is  mine  under  any  proper  administra- 
tion ;  I  must  shoulder  it.  If  there  is  any  criticism 
for  any  result,  that  criticism  must  be  directed  at 
me  and  not  at  the  various  people  who  take  part 
in  the  procedure,  because  each  of  them  acts  as  my 
agent  for  me,  as  part  of  a  procedure  which  is 
meant  to  give  the  greatest  protection  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  greatest  protection  to  the  indi- 
vidual. 

Question:  Mr.  Secretary,  would  you  name  the  Foreign 
Service  Officer  who  acted  as  your  deputy? 

Answer:  No,  I  don't  think  I  will  do  that,  Mr. 
Hightower,  and  the  reason  that  I  will  not  do  it  is 
that  it  makes  it  infinitely  more  difficult  for  me  to 
get  people  to  take  on  these  highly  disagreeable 
tasks  of  reviewing  decisions  made  by  people  in  the 
Department.  If  they  are  to  be  made  the  center  of 
public  controversy,  they  hesitate  to  do  it.  I  think 
that  if  I  am  going  to  get  the  best  advice  and  help 
that  I  can,  in  fairness  to  the  people  who  work  for 
me  I  must  take  the  attitude  that  they  are  working 
under  my  direction,  which  is  the  case;  that  I  am 
responsible,  and  that,  therefore,  I  do  not  deflect 
any  criticism  which  may  arise  from  me  to  some- 
body who  has  been  good  enough  and  patriotic 
enough  to  come  in  and  help  me  with  a  very  dis- 
agreeable task. 

Question:  Mr.  Secretary,  could  you  define,  in  some  way 
that  we  could  understand,  the  difference  between  a  loyalty 
and  a  security  issue  as  you  use  the  terms  in  this  case? 

Answer:  I  will  try  to  have  that  done  for  you. 
Each  one  of  these  involves  seven  or  eight  para- 
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graphs  in  the  regulations,  and  I  am  sure  if  I  at- 
tempt to  do  it  now  I  will  get  it  wrong  and  further 
confuse  the  matter. 

Question:  Mr.  Secretary,  what  did  Mr.  Clubb  refer  to — 
I  can't  use  his  exact  words,  but  in  his  resignation,  you 
know,  he  said  something  to  the  effect  that  he  wouldn't 
be  given  assignments  again  which  were  in  line  with  the 
career  work  he  had  done,  and  that,  therefore,  he  was 
resigning? 

Answer:  I  don't  know.  I  am  sorry,  I  just  don't 
know. 

Question:  Well,  would  his  assignment  have  been  com- 
pletely changed  as  a  result  of  this?  Would  he  have  been 
denied  the  sort  of  work  he  had  been  doing? 

Answer:  I  believe  that  he  was  informed  of  an 
assignment  which  was  not  the  one  which  he  was 
holding  prior  to  the  hearings. 

Question:  I  see.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  mentioning  that  Mr. 
Clubb  was  found — that  there  was  no  reasonable  doubt 
as  to  his  loyalty — you  added  that  that  conclusion  was 
reviewed.  Did  you  imply  by  that  that  it  was  reviewed 
by  the  President's  Loyalty  Review  Board? 

Answer:  No.  No,  it  is  reviewed  in  the  Depart- 
ment by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  in  charge 
of  these  matters  who  acts  for  me  at  that  stage  of 
the  proceedings. 

Question:  Well,  Mr.  Secretary,  will  you  tell  a  Senate 
Committee,  if  they  press  you,  who  the  Foreign  Service 
Officer  was  that  reviewed  the  case? 

Answer:  Oh,  I  don't  want  to  speculate  about 
that.  This  is  a  serious  matter  and  I  think  that 
we  ought  to  deal  with  it  on  the  substance  and  not 
on  that  sort  of  basis. 

Question:  Mr.  Secretary,  could  you  say  that  the  reason 
that  it  was  possible  to  reverse  the  decision  of  the  Security 
Board  had  to  do  with  the  fact  that  the  reason  that  the 
Board  had  some  doubt  as  to  security  did  not  actually  deal 
with  the  basic  charges  that  were  lodged  against  Mr.  Clubb 
to  begin  with? 

Answer:  I  cannot.  Under  the  President's  Or- 
ders I  cannot  talk  about  the  substance  of  any 
proceeding  of  this  nature  whatever.  Those  in- 
structions are  absolute  on  me. 

Question:  Mr.  Secretary,  have  you  received  a  request 
from  Senator  Ferguson  for  information  on  the  number 
of  persons  receiving  pensions  after  security  investigations? 

Answer:  I  have  not  received  it.  I  am  told  that 
he  is  making  such  a  request  of  me  but  I  have  not 
received  it. 

Question:  Well,  Mr.  Secretary,  are  you  prepared  to  say 
how  many  people  there  are  in  that  category? 

Answer:  No,  I  am  not  informed  on  that  subject. 

Question:  Mr.  Secretary,  would  you  care  to  say  any- 
thing more  specific  about  people  who  talk  publicly  about 
the  step-by-step  procedures  in  these  loyalty  and  security 
investigations? 

Answer:  Am  I  prepared  to  do  what?  I  am 
sorry  I  did  not  understand  you. 

Question:  Comment  on  the  action  of  people  who  talk 
publicly  about  the  various  steps  involved  in  these  loyalty 
and  security  investigations? 


Answer:  No,  I  don't  wish  to  comment  on  any- 
body else.  I  have  already  said  that  I  think  it  is 
detrimental  to  the  proper  working  of  this  system 
to  go  into  the  various  steps  which  reach  the  final 
conclusion.  The  final  conclusion  is  the  important 
thing :  Is  the  ultimate  result  that  the  employee  is 
cleared  of  the  charges  brought  against  him  or  is 
he  not  ?  That  is  the  important  thing  and  not  who 
thought  what  at  any  particular  stage. 

Question:  Mr.  Secretary,  is  it  the  policy  of  the  Depart- 
ment when  a  man  has  been  investigated  for  loyalty,  and 
then  when  perhaps  there  has  been  a  disagreement  among 
your  staff  as  to  whether  he  should  or  should  not  be  found 
a  security  risk,  then  to  remove  him  from  a  position  where 
lie  has  anything  to  do  with  secrets  or  policy  making? 

Answer:  I  know  of  no  policy.  As  I  say,  we 
either  clear  a  person  or  we  do  not  clear  a  person. 
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Educators  Depart  for  HI  COG  Posts 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  March 
8  that  two  American  specialists  have  recently  left 
the  United  States  for  Germany  to  participate  in 
educational  projects  administered  by  the  Office  of 
the  U.  S.  High  Commissioner  for  Germany.  Al- 
lan R.  Lichtenberger,  Director  of  Research,  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Lincoln,  Nebr., 
and  the  Reverend  Max  E.  Murphy,  pastor  of 
Saints  Philip  and  James  Catholic  Church,  Chag- 
uanas,  Trinidad,  British  West  Indies,  have  been 
awarded  grants  for  this  purpose  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  State's  exchange-of-persons  program. 

During  his  6-month  stay,  Mr.  Lichtenberger  will 
work  with  the  German  Institute  for  Educational 
Research,  assisting  the  staff  in  the  organization  of 
its  professional  program  for  school  administrators 
and  school  finance  experts.  He  will  also  advise 
and  teach  the  students  of  the  Institute. 

Father  Murphy  will  remain  in  Germany  for  3 
months  in  order  to  advise  on  the  establishment  of 
vocational  guidance  centers  and  homes  for  unem- 
ployed and  refugee  youth.  He  intends  to  survey 
the  existing  conditions  and  then  to  initiate  on  a 
broad  scale  education,  recreation,  and  welfare 
services.  He  will  work  with  young  people  of  the 
age  group  of  14  to  25  in  Bavaria  and  North-Rhine- 
Westphalia. 


Point  Four  Appointment 

Paul  J.  Findlen  as  acting  country  director  of  technical 
cooperation  for  Jordan. 
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An  Organization  for  International  Information 


by  Wilson  Gompton 

Administrator,  International  Information  Administration 1 


We  are  here  today  to  commemorate  the  birth- 
date  of  a  great  man.  That  man's  greatness  is 
known  and  appreciated  well  beyond  the  bound- 
aries of  his  native  land. 

Thomas  Garrigue  Masaryk  was  a  patriot  and 
the  founder  of  a  nation.  He  was  also  a  citizen 
of  the  world  in  its  true  sense.  His  name  will  live 
on  in  the  firmament  of  the  great  statesmen  of  his 
time. 

From  his  early  years  in  politics,  Masaryk  stead- 
fastly fought  the  battle  of  freedom.  It  was  a  good 
fight.  Not  once  did  he  waver  from  that  progres- 
sive spirit  which  has  come  to  characterize  the 
democratic  way  of  life.  Thomas  Masaryk  kept 
his  feet  on  the  ground  and  his  eyes  on  the  stars. 

It  was  no  accident  that  this  man  should  have 
found  refuge  in  America  when  in  exile  during  the 
First  World  War.  It  was  no  accident  that  Czecho- 
slovakia's first  president  made  common  cause  with 
our  own  wartime  President,  Woodrow  Wilson.  It 
was  no  accident  that  a  real  bond  of  friendship 
developed  between  Masaryk  and  Wilson. 

The  principles  which  guided  Masaryk  and  the 
principles  which  guided  Wilson  were  never  far 
apart. 

Clearly,  this  man  whom  we  honor  today  is  more 
than  a  memory.  He  is  a  living  symbol  of  the 
tradition  of  freedom  and  liberty  which  binds  to- 
gether all  the  democratic  peoples. 

This  spiritual  unity  of  f  reedom-loving  men  has 
been  aptly  described  by  one  of  our  own  American 
poets,  Stephen  Vincent  Benet.  Benet  wrote — and 
this  I  quote : 

"If  our  brothers  are  oppressed,  then  we  are  oppressed. 
If  they  hunger,  we  hunger.  If  their  freedom  is  taken 
away,  our  freedom  is  not  secure." 

You  who  have  seen  the  land  of  your  fathers  in 
recent  years  enveloped  by  the  totalitarianism  of 
international  communism  can  derive  great  hope 
from  the  knowledge  that  you  do  not  stand  alone  in 
your  yearning  for  a  free  Czechoslovakia. 

Czechoslovakia  for  nearly  30  years  was  a  demo- 
cratic showcase  of  Europe;  and  we  Americans 

1  Excerpts  from  an  address  made  before  the  Czecho- 
slovak National  Council  of  America,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  on 
Mar.  7  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 


know  that  the  democratic  spirit  is  alive  today  in 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  Czechoslovak  people. 
The  hope  for  a  free  society  lives  as  long  as  that 
spirit  lives.  We  must  encourage  and  sustain  that 
hope  and  that  spirit. 

1  know  that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
believes  this  even  as  I  believe  it  and  as  you  be- 
lieve it. 

Mr.  Truman  spoke  emphatically  on  this  point  in 
a  statement  issued  last  month  on  the  fourth  anni- 
versary of  the  demonstration  of  democratic 
Prague  students  against  the  Communist  seizure  of 
Czechoslovakia.2  The  President  referred  to 
Czechoslovakia  and  the  other  enslaved  nations  of 
Eastern  Europe  as  being  "only  temporarily  under 
the  Communist  yoke." 

Mr.  Truman  made  a  clear-cut  distinction  be- 
tween the  Communist  Government  of  Czecho- 
slovakia and  the  Czechoslovak  people  themselves. 

Our  American  foreign  policy  is  gauged  accord- 
ingly. That  policy  is  geared  to  the  premise  that 
there  is  a  great  gulf  between  the  peoples  of  East- 
ern Europe  and  the  Communist-controlled  govern- 
ments which  have  been  imposed  upon  them  by 
Moscow.  It  is  fear — not  sympathy — by  which  the 
Communists  seek  to  bridge  that  gap. 

America's  Message  to  Captive  Peoples 

Our  international  information  program, 
through  the  Voice  of  America,  has  been  saying 
this  to  the  peoples  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  And 
I  am  pleased  to  say  that  we  are  getting  tangible 
results. 

As  you  know,  I  have  headed  the  United  States 
International  Information  Administration  for 
little  more  than  a  month.  The  ink  on  my  appoint- 
ment to  this  challenging  task  is  hardly  dry. 

There  is  much — so  much — to  learn  about  the 
international  information  services  as  a  means  of 
carrying  America's  message  to  peoples  every- 
where. There  is  so  much  to  learn  about  how  best 
to  deliver  our  message  of  hope,  friendship,  and 
understanding. 

2  Bulletin  of  Mar.  10, 1952,  p.  394. 
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The  international  information  program  is  itself 
a  difficult  undertaking.  But  it  is  an  undertaking 
in  which  every  American  citizen  has  a  stake ;  and 
that  stake  may  in  time  be  the  difference  between 
peace  and  war. 

Propaganda — and  let  us  face  it,  we  are  in  the 
business  of  international  propaganda — propa- 
ganda is  a  powerful  political  weapon.  We  are 
using  that  weapon  in  the  interest  of  truth  and 
truth  only.  That  was  the  first  mandate  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  in  establishing  in 
1948  what  is  now  known  as  the  International  In- 
formation and  Educational  Exchange  Program. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  been  using  propaganda  as 
one  of  its  most  potent  means  of  spreading  totali- 
tarian controls  over  other  peoples  as  well  as  its 
own.  But  Soviet  propaganda  has  demonstrated 
all  too  clearly  that  false  statements,  half-truths, 
and  no  truths  at  all  are  its  stock  in  trade. 

When  I  undertook  the  administration  of  this 
overseas  information  and  educational  exchange 
program,  I  well  knew  that  the  freedoms  which 
we  cherish  here  in  America  were  in  danger  unless 
those  freedoms  were  also  made  secure  elsewhere  in 
the  world.  I  knew  that  other  peoples,  in  their 
way,  must  have  the  right  to  seek  a  betterment  of 
their  lot  by  peaceful  means  and  to  find  for  them- 
selves the  kind  of  opportunity  which  you,  my 
friends,  have  found  for  yourselves  here  in 
America. 

I  know  that  the  information  and  educational 
exchange  between  America  and  other  countries,  if 
properly  used,  can  do  much  to  further  a  foreign 
policy  designed  to  build  security  not  only  for  this 
country  but  for  the  entire  free  world. 

Recently,  I  had  occasion  to  visit  the  Middle 
East.  While  there,  I  was  asked  by  some  of  our 
Arab  friends,  "For  whom  are  you  working?"  I 
replied :  "Officially  I  am  working  for  the  U.  S. 
Government ;  but  in  a  more  important  sense  I  am 
working  for  your  grandchildren  and  mine." 

This  battle  for  men's  minds  is  of  more  than 
passing  concern ;  and  its  stakes  go  well  beyond  the 
immediate  "security"  of  this  Nation  or  any  nation. 

We  seek  a  secure  America  in  a  decent  world.  We 
also  seek  a  secure  and  decent  future. 

I  want  my  children,  my  children's  children,  and 
yours  to  have  the  benefits  of  freedom.  I  believe 
that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  Americans 
want  the  same  thing;  and  they  want  it  for  other 
people  too. 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  psy- 
chological struggle  in  which  we  are  engaged  is  not 
one  which  is  likely  to  end  today,  tomorrow,  or  next 
week.  There  are  no  fortresses  which  can  be  taken 
with  a  sudden  tactical  charge. 

The  psychological  struggle  is  likely  to  be  a  long- 
term  affair.  If  we  are  wise  and  are  true  to  our 
trust,  we  will  gauge  our  plans  accordingly. 

I  have  mentioned  that  our  international  infor- 
mation effort  has  been  making  an  impact  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain.     America's  Campaign  of  Truth 


has  been  making  sizeable  dents  in  the  barrier  I 
which  in  recent  years  has  been  dropped  across 
central  and  Eastern  Europe. 

U.S.  Objectives  Behind  the  Iron  Curtain 

But  before  getting  into  some  of  the  evidences  of 
this,  it  would  be  well  to  explain  what  it  is  that 
we  are  trying  to  achieve  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

We  are  doing  a  difficult  job  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  and  so  far  as  I  have  reason  to  relieve,  we 
are  doing  it  effectively.  We  are  not  accomplish- 
ing miracles.  Nor  do  we  expect  to  accomplish 
miracles. 

What,  then,  are  our  objectives  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain?  Our  objectives  are  not  the  same  in  the 
Soviet  Union  as  they  are  among  the  so-called 
satellite  countries. 

In  the  Soviet  Union,  we  are  seeking  to  tell  the 
truth  about  the  United  States.  We  are  seeking 
to  expose  the  Soviet  Government's  fraudulent 
efforts  to  misrepresent  to  its  own  people  America's 
policies,  aims,  and  actions.  We  want  the  peoples 
of  the  Soviet  Union  to  know  the  facts  about 
the  attitudes,  interests,  and  purposes  of  the 
American  people. 

We  are  seeking  to  counteract  the  immoral  mix- 
ture of  falsehoods  and  half-truths  which  the 
Soviet  propaganda  machine  continuously  concocts 
about  us. 

We  are  seeking  to  reach  the  peoples  of  the 
Soviet  Union  with  the  truth  as  to  where  Amer- 
ica stands  on  vital  world  issues  as  well  as  to  reveal 
to  them  the  course  of  action  which  their  own 
Government  has  taken  in  regard  to  these  same 
world  issues. 

In  seeking  to  reach  the  peoples  of  the  satellite 
areas,  on  the  other  hand,  we  constantly  bear  in 
mind  that  many  of  these  peoples  have  had  long 
experience  in  democracy — an  experience  which  is 
not  to  be  found  within  the  Soviet  Union  itself. 

We  are  encouraging  the  peoples  of  the  satellite 
areas  to  keep  alive  the  hope  that  the  Soviet  order 
imposed  upon  them  by  force  will  not  stand  the 
test  of  time.  We  seek  to  buoy  up  their  faith  in  a 
future  in  which  they  will  once  again  have  an  in- 
dependent national  existence  and  be  able  again  to 
observe  in  their  own  way  the  customs  and  tradi- 
tions to  which  they  are  devoted. 

We  are  seeking  to  keep  them  informed  of  our 
actions,  to  explain  our  policies,  and  to  demon- 
strate that  the  United  States  is  concerned  with 
their  welfare.  We  want  them  to  understand  that 
they  have  not  been  forgotten;  that  they  have 
friends. 

We  are  seeking  to  maintain  and  strengthen  our 
reputation  for  truth  and  reliability  in  the  report- 
ing of  current  world  events.  And  we  seek  con- 
stantly to  relate  those  events  to  the  aims  and 
aspirations  of  these  peoples  who  are  temporarily 
enslaved. 
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Effectiveness  of  the  U.S.  Information  Program 

What  evidence  do  we  have  that  America's  Voice 
is  getting  across  to  the  peoples  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain?    Well,  let  us  look  at  some  of  the  facts. 

For  one  thing,  the  Soviet  and  satellite  govern- 
ments are  doing  everything  in  their  power — at 
great  expense — to  prevent  the  penetration  of 
America's  information  campaign.  They  would 
hardly  be  doing  that  if  they  themselves  believed 
the  campaign  to  be  ineffective. 

The  Soviet  Government  is  spending  almost  as 
much  on  efforts  to  jam  our  Voice  of  America 
broadcasts  as  we  are  spending  on  our  entire  world- 
wide radio  broadcasting  program. 

Yet,  in  the  face  of  this  tremendous  jamming,  be- 
tween 20  and  25  percent  of  our  broadcasts  are 
getting  through  to  Moscow  and  Leningrad.  In 
other  areas  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  penetration 
ratio  is  as  high  as  75  percent. 

Both  the  Soviet  and  satellite  governments  have 
been  using  a  constant  campaign  of  terror  and 
coercion  to  discourage  listening  to  our  broadcasts 
and  the  reading  of  our  information  materials. 

Some  of  you  in  this  audience  are  undoubtedly 
familiar  with  what  President  Gottwald  and  his  as- 
sociates are  pleased  to  call  a  "law  for  the  protec- 
tion of  peace."  Tlie  Czech  "protection  of  peace" 
law,  enacted  in  December  1950,  is  typical  of  the 
"gag"  laws  currently  in  operation  in  most  of  the 
satellite  countries.  In  the  land  of  your  fathers, 
passing  on  of  news  heard  on  the  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica broadcasts  appears  to  be  classified  as  "war- 
mongering" ;  and  any  person  caught  "war-monger- 
ing  ...  or  otherwise  supporting  war  propa- 
ganda" is  subject  to  from  one  to  25  years  in  jail. 

In  practice,  this  law  means  that  any  person 
caught  repeating  what  he  has  learned  from  free 
world  sources  may  be  summarily  clapped  into 
prison. 

In  several  of  the  countries  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain,  the  rural  people  have  been  asked  to  sign 
a  declaration  that  they  will  neither  listen  to  free 
world  broadcasts  nor  permit  the  relay  of  news 
heard  on  such  broadcasts. 

From  Bulgaria  and  elsewhere  come  reports  that 
the  Communist  government  officials  have  turned 
off  the  electricity  in  rural  areas  during  the  peak 
broadcast  period  of  the  Voice  of  America.  In 
Albania — among  other  Communist-controlled 
countries — those  who  have  radios  are  under  con- 
stant surveillance. 

And  so  it  goes  throughout  the  Communist 
world — a  world  in  which  moral  slavery  has  be- 
come the  order  of  the  day. 

Has  the  terrorism  of  the  Communist  govern- 
ments proved  successful  in  shutting  out  America's 
Campaign  of  Truth?     No,  it  has  not. 

In  at  least  two  of  the  satellite  countries,  nearly 
80  percent  of  the  radio  audience  tunes  in  on  Voice 
broadcasts  with  reasonable  regularity.  Elsewhere 
in  the  Soviet  orbit,  the  percentage  is  almost  as 
high. 


From  the  Baltic  states  come  reports  to  the  effect 
that  the  wave  lengths  of  free  world  broadcasts 
appear  regularly  scrawled  across  the  sidewalks 
and  on  the  backs  of  fences. 

Defectors  from  the  Soviet  zone  of  Germany  tell 
us  that  a  great  many  of  the  Red  army  men  sta- 
tioned there  are  regular  listeners  to  the  Voice  of 
America. 

Up  to  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  also,  our 
international  press,  periodical,  book,  and  allied 
programs  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  were  having 
a  substantial  impact.  That  impact  continues  to 
be  considerable  throughout  the  free  world  today 
although  now  greatly  reduced  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain.  Amerika,  a  magazine  published  by  our 
International  Information  Administration  and 
circulated  in  the  Soviet  Union,  is  one  of  the  few 
written  vehicles  which  is  still  having  a  substan- 
tial effect  within  the  Soviet  orbit. 

The  satellite  Communist  governments  became 
so  uneasy  over  the  interest  which  their  people  were 
showing  in  our  written  materials  that  they  under- 
took a  systematic  crusade  to  close  down  our  United 
States  information  centers.  The  Czechoslovak 
Government  forced  the  termination  of  our  infor- 
mation center  activities  as  of  mid-1950.  It  also 
insisted  upon  the  recall  of  our  press  attache  in 
Prague. 

Today,  no  American  information  centers  or 
libraries  are  operating  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
But  the  fact  that  we  were  forced  to  close  them 
testifies  to  the  psychotic  Communist  fear  of  the 
truth  and  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  written  word 
in  carrying  the  truth. 

The  value  of  the  movie  film  as  an  information 
vehicle  is  well  illustrated,  I  think,  by  a  recent  oc- 
currence in  Finland.  Now  Finland,  though  living 
in  the  shadow  of  the  Kremlin,  is  not  an  Iron  Cur- 
tain country  either  in  spirit  or  in  fact.  The  Finns 
have  retained  their  democracy  despite  their  awk- 
ward geographic  position  on  the  frontier  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

This  occurrence  is  the  more  significant  because 
of  that  geographic  position. 

Recently,  the  Finnish  Communists  called  an  im- 
portant Party  meeting  in  a  major  city.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  an  American  film  was  being  shown 
there  at  the  same  time. 

What  did  the  Communist  Party  dignitaries  do  ? 
They  went  to  the  American  movie  rather  than  to 
their  Party  meeting. 

Are  we  getting  through  the  Iron  Curtain  ?  Of 
course,  we  are ! 

Perhaps  the  best  evidence  of  all  is  the  admission 
of  key  Communist  leaders  that  they  are  greatly 
disturbed  by  our  information  program. 

This  is  what  Comrade  Gottwald  had  to  tell  his 
fellow  Communists  some  months  ago.  I  am  quot- 
ing him  verbatim : 

The  Voice  of  America  .  .  .  distorted  facts,  spread  un- 
truths, intentionally  harmed  the  economic  relations  of 
my  country  with  others  and  assisted  deserters  and  com- 
mon criminals. 
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President  Gottwald  was  at  least  admitting  that 
the  Voice  of  America  was  playing  havoc  with  the 
Communist  line. 

Bierut,  president  of  Communist-controlled  Po- 
land, gave  us  an  equally  good  recommendation 
when  he  stated — and  this  also  I  quote : 

The  radio  propaganda  of  the  imperialist,  though  noisy 
and  mendacious  to  the  point  of  idiocy,  does  reach  the  most 
backward  cells  of  our  organism.  This  criminal  diversion 
must  be  stamped  out. 

I  don't  know  exactly  what  Mr.  Bierut  meant  by 
"idiocy."  But  it  seems  to  have  a  listening  audience 
in  Poland. 

Yes,  my  friends,  we  are  getting  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain.   We  are  getting  positive  results. 

But  we  must  not  expect  the  impossible.  This 
is  a  campaign — not  a  skirmish.  We  would  be 
naive  were  we  to  expect  a  field  of  poison  ivy  to  be 
transformed  overnight  into  a  bed  of  roses. 


Growth  of  the  Information  Campaign 

This  fact  was  firmly  recognized  by  my  distin- 
guished predecessor  as  head  of  the  International 
Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Program, 
the  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Public 
Affairs,  Edward  W.  Barrett.  Mr.  Barrett  and  his 
associates  achieved  much  progress  under  very  ex- 
acting conditions.  In  a  way,  they  took  the  infor- 
mation program  from  its  swaddling  clothes  and 
in  2  years  gave  America  the  means  of  speaking 
to  the  people  of  the  world — the  means  which 
America  needs  and  will  continue  to  need  for  years 
to  come. 

That  achievement  merits  real  recognition. 

The  recent  reorganization  and  unification  of 
these  international  information  services  are  based 
upon  the  experience  gained  during  the  past  sev- 
eral years. 

I  want  to  say  a  word  about  this  reorganization 
and  about  the  new  United  States  International 
Information  Administration  which  has  resulted 
from  it. 

When  the  Secretary  of  State,  on  January  18, 
1952,  announced  the  establishment  of  the  Inter- 
national Information  Administration  as  a  semi- 
autonomous  agency  within  the  Department  of 
State,  he  made  it  clear  that  a  thorough-going  re- 
organization— not  a  "reshuffle" — was  involved. 
He  made  it  equally  clear  that  the  new  Administra- 
tion was  the  product  of  long  study. 

Under  the  new  organization,  the  Administrator 
is  the  sole  authority  in  developing  policies,  plan- 
ning and  executing  programs  in  the  international 
information  and  educational  exchange  field.  He 
is  charged  with  operating  all  the  foreign  informa- 
tion activities  for  which  the  Secretary  of  State  is 
responsible. 

The  Administrator,  as  the  Secretary's  order 
states,  is  given  "undivided  responsibility  and  a 
clear  line  of  authority"  over  the  international  pro- 
gram from  "start  to  finish." 


An  important  element  in  the  new  organization 
is  that,  in  addition  to  concentrating  administra- 
tive authority  in  one  place,  it  makes  that  authority 
directly  responsible  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Heretofore  this  responsibility  has  been  divided 
among  several  bureaus  within  the  Department  of 
State. 

Under  the  new  organization,  the  Administrator 
works  in  partnership  with  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Public  Affairs.  He  depends  upon  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  general  guidance  with  re- 
spect to  U.S.  foreign  policy  as  it  may  affect  the 
international  information  program. 

The  task  of  the  new  organization  is  difficult. 
But  it  is  as  important  as  it  is  difficult.  There  is  a 
real  relationship  between  the  successful  perform- 
ance of  that  task  and  the  security  of  America  and 
the  free  world  as  a  whole. 

In  this  country  we  have  come  to  understand 
that  America  cannot  stand  alone  in  a  troubled 
world.  We  have  learned  that  we  must  work  with 
others. 

Goals  of  the  Program 

By  the  same  token,  the  International  Informa- 
tion Administration  cannot  "go  it  alone."  We 
need  the  help  of  others  here  at  home.  We  are  seek- 
ing their  cooperation  and  we  intend  to  deserve  it. 

We  wish  in  every  practicable  way  to  encourage 
private  cooperation  in  promoting  an  understand- 
ing of  America  amongst  the  peoples  of  the  world. 
When  I  refer  to  "private"  cooperation  in  this 
sense,  I  do  not  mean  only  our  ordinary  overseas 
trade  and  commerce  which  in  normal  times  has 
been  such  an  effective  Voice  of  America.  Nor 
do  I  mean  only  our  book  publishers,  newspaper 
editors,  radio  broadcasters,  and  advertising  firms. 
I  am  thinking  also  of  our  great  educational  insti- 
tutions, research  foundations,  and  other  agencies 
dedicated  to  the  general  advancement  of  Ameri- 
can culture  and  to  American  understanding  of  the 
culture  of  other  peoples.  The  help  of  all  of  these 
is  important. 

I  hope  too  that  we  may  maintain  the  closest 
possible  liaison  with  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  The  Congress  represents  the  "stockhold- 
ers" of  this  great  American  enterprise — this  new 
International  Information  Administration.  The! 
Congress  will  determine  the  organization's  scope 
and  the  public  funds  available  for  it.  We  shall; 
make  the  best  use  we  can  of  those  funds. 

The   international    information   program   will 
not  succeed  without  the  understanding  of  the 
American  people  and  without  the  confidence  o: 
Congress.    We  shall  seek  to  deserve  both. 

We  shall  expect  and  welcome  constructive 
criticism  and  suggestion  at  any  time  from  anyone 
If  we  are  to  operate  an  effective  Voice  of  Amer 
ica,  we  must  have  access  to  the  best  thought  of 
Americans. 
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We  are  seeking  to  win  for  America  the  under- 
standing, the  interest,  and  the  confidence  of  peo- 
ples throughout  the  world.  That  is  the  essence  of 
the  "battle  for  men's  minds."  To  do  this,  we  must 
recognize,  accept,  and  learn  to  appreciate  the  cus- 
toms, habits,  and  traditions  of  others.  We  must 
learn  to  understand  their  prejudices,  their  pref- 
erences, and  their  ways  of  life,  which  differ  from 
our  own  in  so  many  ways. 

If  we  wish  to  teach,  we  must  also  be  willing 
to  learn. 

Finally,  we  must  seek  to  maintain  reasonable 
flexibility  in  our  international  information  and 
educational  exchange  operations. 

We  are  aiming  at  diverse  and  scattered  targets 
all  over  the  world.  Those  targets  are  all  dif- 
ferent and  they  are  all  changing.  As  they  change, 
we  must  be  prepared  to  change  with  them. 

We  are,  of  course,  relying  upon  a  variety  of  in- 
formation tools.  We  rely  upon  the  spoken  word 
by  radio,  the  written  word,  the  motion  picture,  the 
film  strip,  the  exchange  of  persons.  But  all  of 
these  tools  must  lend  themselves  to  shifts  in  em- 
phasis as  the  changing  situation  may  demand.  We 
are  expected  to  be  able  to  cope  with  unexpected 
problems  when  they  arise  and  we  shall  do  so. 

This  may  perhaps  give  you  some  idea  of  the 
course  which  the  International  Information  Ad- 
ministration hopes  to  follow.  That  course  is  your 
business  as  well  as  ours.  It  is  the  business  of 
every  American. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  future  of  freedom 
may  appear  to  be  dark  in  some  parts  of  the  world. 
But  it  need  not  be.  And  it  will  not  be  if  all  who 
have  been  free  retain  the  courage  of  conviction. 

Men  who  have  known  freedom  do  not  lose  the 
desire  for  it  simply  because  they  are  temporarily 
chained  to  the  altar  of  political  slavery.  Such 
men  do  not  easily  lose  hope. 

America — with  its  living  message  of  hope, 
friendship,  and  human  understanding — can  be  a 
shining  beacon  lighting  the  way  to  the  strengthen- 
ing and  the  expansion  of  freedom  throughout  the 
world.  All  of  us  here  in  America  must  do  our 
utmost  to  keep  lighted  that  beacon  on  the  road 
to  peace. 


U.S.  Views  on  Economic 
Conference  at  Moscow 

Statement  by  Secretary  Acheson 
[Released  to  the  press  March  14] 

The  Department  of  State  has  received  many 
inquiries  concerning  the  International  Economic 
Conference  scheduled  to  convene  at  Moscow  on 
April  3. 

I  should  like  first  to  make  clear  the  sponsorship 


of  the  Conference.  Publicity  for  this  meeting 
takes  great  pains  to  dissociate  it  from  the  Soviet 
Government  and  its  front  organizations.  We  are 
told  by  Communist  propaganda  that  this  Con- 
ference is  the  independent  undertaking  of  a  rather 
small  and  obscure  group  of  persons  referred  to 
collectively  as  the  International  Initiating  Com- 
mittee. I  believe  any  person  seeking  the  truth  is 
entitled  to  wonder  why  there  is  this  great  effort  to 
maintain  the  obvious  fiction  that  the  Conference  is 
not  a  Soviet  creation. 

It  is  a  matter  of  public  record  that  the  so-called 
World  Peace  Council — which  is  a  major  Commu- 
nist organization — called  for  a  general  economic 
conference  to  be  held  in  the  U.S.S.E.  The  World 
Peace  Council  called  for  this  meeting  in  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  at  Berlin  more  than  a  year  ago.  We 
should  be  naive,  I  think,  if  we  did  not  regard  mis- 
representation of  this  sort  as  a  stratagem  to  lure 
unsuspecting  men  of  good  reputation  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Moscow  proceedings  in  order  to  mis- 
use their  names  and  their  public  standing. 

What  are  the  real  purposes  of  this  Conference  ? 
The  evidence  leads  inescapably  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  true  purposes  of  the  organizers  of  this 
Conference  are  to  confuse  and  weaken  our  unity  of 
purpose.  They  wish  to  organize.pressures  in  non- 
Communist  countries  against  current  restrictions 
on  the  export  of  strategic  materials  to  the  Soviet 
bloc.  They  wish  also  to  discourage  us  from  carry- 
ing forward  our  program  of  creating  strength, 
strength  which  is  indispensable  to  maintaining  our 
independence,  indispensable  to  maintaining  peace 
itself. 

The  sponsors  of  this  Conference  clearly  ac- 
knowledge the  growing  effectiveness  both  of  our 
joint  program  to  build  defensive  strength  and  of 
the  program  of  security  trade  controls  which  we, 
in  cooperation  with  other  nations,  have  established 
to  prevent  increased  growth  of  the  Soviet  war 
potential.  We  should  all  make  sure  that  our  hard- 
earned  security  gains  are  appropriately  safe- 
guarded. 

And  now  a  word  about  the  publicity  attending 
the  Conference.  A  major  theme  of  this  publicity 
is  that  by  restoring  normal  East- West  trade  rela- 
tions the  Conference  at  Moscow  will  relax  current 
international  tensions.  We,  together  with  all 
peoples  united  in  the  constructive  task  of  laying 
the  foundations  of  a  peaceful,  prosperous,  and 
orderly  world,  sincerely  desire  and  are  actively 
working  for  the  relaxation  of  international 
tensions. 

The  peoples  of  the  world  have  an  institution 
before  which  honest  proposals  furthering  con- 
structive steps  for  the  relaxation  of  international 
tensions  may  be  laid  with  confidence.  The  United 
Nations,  with  its  specialized  agencies,  is  the  legit- 
imate and  natural  forum  for  such  proposals.  For 
example,  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  was 
established  precisely  to  foster  constructive  inter- 
national economic  cooperation.     The  degree  to 
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which  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  countries  under 
its  domination  sincerely  desire  to  move  forward 
toward  a  relaxation  of  international  tensions  must 
be  measured  by  the  attitude  they  take  in  forums 
specifically  designed  to  bring  about  such  ends.  It 
is  not  and  cannot  be  measured  by  the  staging  of 
spurious  conferences  sponsored  by  Moscow. 

We  cannot  foster  the  myth  that  the  causes  of 
current  international  tension  are  essentially  eco- 


nomic in  character.  It  does  not  require  detaile- 
knowledge  of  postwar  international  development 
to  understand  that  existing  restraints  on  the  ship 
ment  of  strategic  materials  to  the  Soviet  bloc  ar 
a  consequence  and  not  the  cause  of  existing  ten 
sions.  Reasonable  men  throughout  the  worl< 
agree  that  the  true  causes  of  current  tension  ma; 
be  found  in  the  aggressive  political  and  militar; 
policies  of  the  U.S.S.R. 


U.S.,  U.K.,  and  France  Present  New  Austrian 
Treaty  Draft  to  Soviet  Union 


[Released  to  the  press  March  13] 


On  March  13  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  France,  through  their  respective 
embassies  at  Moscow,  presented  a  new  Austrian 
treaty  draft  to  the  Foreign  Ministry  of  the  Soviet 
Union  with  identical  explanatory  notes. 

The  texts  of  the  note  and  of  the  new  Austrian 
treaty  draft  follow: 


U.S.  NOTE  OF  MARCH  13 

On  February  28  the  Governments  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
France  publicly  expressed  their  serious  concern 
that  the  discussions  of  the  Austrian  Treaty  by  the 
Deputies  planned  for  January  21,  for  the  purpose 
of  concluding  the  Treaty,  were  frustrated  owing  to 
the  failure  of  the  Soviet  Deputy  to  attend.1  They 
recalled  that  Austria,  the  first  country  to  be  occu- 
pied by  Hitler,  was  promised  full  independence  in 
the  Moscow  Declaration  of  1943  2  but  that  nearly 
9  years  afterwards  this  promise  has  not  yet  been 
fulfilled. 

Responsibility  for  this  state  of  affairs  lies 
squarely  on  the  Soviet  Government.  The  Four 
Foreign  Ministers  reached  agreement  in  Paris  on 
June  20,  1949  on  the  basic  issues  involved  in  the 
Austrian  settlement  and  instructed  their  Deputies 
to  complete  negotiations  on  the  draft  Treaty  no 
later  than  September  1,  1949.3  Since  that  time, 
the  Soviet  Government  has  studiously  evaded  its 
obligation  towards  Austria  undertaken  in  the  Mos- 
cow Declaration.  The  Soviet  Government  has  re- 
fused to  engage  in  constructive  negotiations  on  the 

1  Bulletin  of  Mar.  10,  1952,  p.  379. 
'  IMd.,  Nov.  6, 1943,  p.  310. 
'  Ibid.,  July  4, 1949,  p.  858. 


remaining  unagreed  issues  in  the  draft  Treaty,  ha 
introduced  extraneous  issues,  and  did  not  send  it 
representative  to  attend  the  last  scheduled  meeting 
of  the  Deputies. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  consider 
that  failure  to  reach  an  Austrian  settlement  ha 
placed  a  heavy  and  unnecessary  burden  on  th 
Austrian  people  and  has  contributed  material! 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  dangerous  tension 
which  unhappily  exist  in  international  relations 
It  is  the  most  earnest  desire  of  the  Government  o 
the  United  States  to  do  everything  within  it 
power  to  remove  these  tensions.  The  conclusioi 
of  an  Austrian  Treaty  would  constitute  an  im 
portant  step  toward  the  consolidation  of  peace. 

This  Government,  in  concert  with  the  Govern 
ments  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  France,  ha 
now  examined  the  Austrian  problem  anew.  Th 
three  Governments  are  in  agreement  that  the  par 
amount  obligation  of  the  powers  occupying  Aus 
tria  is  to  restore  Austria's  freedom  and  full  inde 
pendence  in  accordance  with  the  Moscow  Declara 
tion.  The  three  Governments  are  also  agreed  tha 
this  fundamental  obligation  to  the  Austria! 
people  is  vastly  more  important  than  the  mino: 
and  extraneous  considerations  which  have  sine 
June  1949  prevented  agreement  on  the  Treaty 
Accordingly,  the  Government  of  the  United  State 
desires  to  propose  to  the  Soviet  Government  a  sim 
pie  instrument  which  will  give  Austria  full  inde 
pendence.  This  new  proposal  should  be  exam 
ined  in  the  light  of  the  impasse  in  negotiations  oi 
the  draft  Treaty  and  the  progress  of  Austria  to 
ward  democratic  self-government  during  the  pro1 
longed  occupation.  The  Soviet  Government  wil 
note  that  it  conforms  to  the  Moscow  Declarator 
and  contains  the  essentials  which  are  required  to 
reestablish  Austrian  independence. 
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The  Government  of  the  United  States  earnestly 
•ecommends  that  the  Soviet  Government  give  this 
)roposal  most  careful  and  serious  consideration 
fed  inquiries  if  the  Soviet  Government  is  pre- 
pared to  instruct  its  Deputy  to  renew  negotiations. 


JEW  AUSTRIAN  TREATY  DRAFT 

The  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  the  United 
kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  the 
Jnited  States  of  America,  and  France,  hereinafter  re- 
erred  to  as  "the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,"  of  the 
me  part,  and  Austria,  of  the  other  part ; 

Whereas  on  March  13,  1938,  Hitlerite  Germany  an- 
lexed  Austria  by  force  and  incorporated  its  territory  in 
he  German  Reich ; 

Whereas  in  the  Moscow  Declaration  of  November  1, 
.943,  the  Governments  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
tepublics,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  of 
Lmerica  declared  that  they  regarded  the  annexation  of 
Lustria  by  Germany  on  March  13,  1938,  as  null  and  void 
ind  affirmed  their  wish  to  see  Austria  reestablished  as  a 
ree  and  independent  State  and  the  French  Committee  of 
National  Liberation  made  a  similar  declaration  on  Novem- 
ler  16,  1943 ; 

Whereas  as  a  result  of  the  Allied  victory  Austria  was 
iberated  from  the  domination  of  Hitlerite  Germany ; 

Whereas  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  and  Aus- 
ria,  taking  into  account  the  importance  of  the  efforts 
phich  the  Austrian  people  themselves  have  made  and 
nil  have  to  continue  to  make  for  the  restoration  and 
lemocratic  reconstruction  of  their  country,  desire  to  con- 
lude  a  treaty  reestablishing  Austria  as  a  free,  inde- 
lendent  and  democratic  State,  thus  contributing  to  the 
estoration  of  peace  in  Europe ;  and 

Whereas  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  and  Austria 
ire  desirous  for  these  purposes  of  concluding  the  present 
Creaty  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  friendly  relations  between 
hem,  thereby  enabling  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers 
o  support  Austria's  candidature  for  admission  to  the 
Jnited  Nations  Organization ; 

Have  therefore  appointed  the  undersigned  Plenipoten- 
iaries  who,  after  presentation  of  their  full  powers,  found 
n  good  and  due  form,  have  agreed  to  the  following  pro- 
•isions : 

Article  1 

Zeestablishment  of  Austria  as  a  Free  and  Independent 
State 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  recognize  that 
Austria  is  reestablished  as  a  sovereign,  independent  and 
lemocratic  State. 

Article  2 

Preservation   of  Austria's   Independence 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  declare  that  they 
vill  respect  the  independence  and  territorial  integrity  of 
Austria  as  established  under  the  present  Treaty. 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  declare  that  political 
>r  economic  union  (Anschluss)  between  Austria  and 
3ermany  is  prohibited.  Austria  fully  recognizes  its  re- 
sponsibilities in  this  matter. 

Article  3 

Frontiers  of  Austria 
The  frontiers  of  Austria  shall   be  those  existing   on 
Fanuary  1,  1938. 


Article  4 
Withdrawal  of  Allied  Forces 

1.  The  Agreement  on  the  Machinery  of  Control  in 
Austria  of  June  28,  1946,  shall  terminate  on  the  coming 
into  force  of  the  present  Treaty. 

2.  On  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty,  the 
Inter-Allied  Governing  Authority  (Komendatura)  es- 
tablished under  paragraph  4  of  the  Agreement  on  Zones 
of  Occupation  in  Austria  and  the  Administration  of  the 
City  of  Vienna  of  July  9,  1945,  shall  cease  to  exercise  any 
functions  with  respect  to  the  administration  of  the  City 
of  Vienna.  The  Agreement  on  Zones  of  Occupation  of 
Austria  shall  terminate  upon  completion  of  the  with- 
drawal from  Austria  of  the  forces  of  the  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers  and  in  any  case  at  the  expiration 
of  ninety  days  from  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present 
Treaty. 

3.  The  forces  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  and 
members  of  the  Allied  Commission  for  Austria  shall  be 
withdrawn  from  Austria  as  soon  as  possible  and  in  any 
case  within  ninety  days  from  the  coming  into  force  of  the 
present  Treaty. 

4.  The  Government  of  Austria  shall  accord  to  the 
forces  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Allied  Commission  for  Austria  pending  their 
withdrawal  from  Austria  the  same  rights,  immunities 
and  facilities  as  they  enjoyed  immediately  before  the 
coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty. 

5.  The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  undertake  to  re- 
turn to  the  Government  of  Austria  within  the  specified 
period  of  90  days : 

(a)  All  currency  which  was  made  available  free  of 
cost  to  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  for  the  purpose 
of  the  occupation  and  which  remains  unexpended  at  the 
time  of  completion  of  withdrawal  of  the  Allied  forces ; 

(b)  All  Austrian  property  requisitioned  by  Allied  forces 
or  the  Allied  Commission,  and  which  is  still  in  their 
possession. 

Article  5 

Reparation 

No  reparation  shall  be  exacted  from  Austria  arising  out 
of  the  existence  of  a  state  of  war  in  Europe  after  Sep- 
tember 1,  1939. 

Article  6 

War  Booty — German  Assets 

Each  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  shall,  within 
the  ninety-day  period  specified  in  Article  4,  relinquish  to 
Austria  all  property,  real  and  personal,  of  whatever 
description  held  or  claimed  by  them  as  German  Assets 
or  as  war  booty  in  Austria. 

Article  7 
Accession  Clause 

1.  Any  member  of  the  United  Nations  at  war  with 
Germany  which  had  the  status  of  a  United  Nation  on 
May  8,  1945,  and  is  not  a  signatory  to  the  present  Treaty, 
may  accede  to  the  Treaty  and  upon  accession  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  an  Associated  Power  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Treaty. 

2.  Instruments  of  accession  shall  be  deposited  with  the 
Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and 
shall  take  effect  upon  deposit. 

Article  8 

Ratification 

The  present  Treaty,  of  which  the  Russian,  English,  and 
French  texts  are  authentic,  shall  be  ratified.  It  shall 
come  into  force  immediately  upon  deposit  of  instruments 
of  ratification  by  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
by  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern 
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Ireland,  by  the  United  States  of  America,  and  by  France 
of  the  one  part  and  by  Austria  of  the  other  part.  The 
instruments  of  ratification  shall,  in  the  shortest  time 
possible,  be  deposited  with  the  Government  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

With  respect  to  each  Allied  and  Associated  Power  which 
accedes  to  the  Treaty  in  accordance  with  Article  7,  and 
whose  instrument  of  ratification  is  thereafter  deposited, 
the  Treaty  shall  come  into  force  upon  the  date  of  deposit. 
The  present  Treaty  shall  be  deposited  in  the  archives  of 
the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
which  shall  furnish  certified  copies  to  each  of  the  signa- 
tory States. 

In  faith  whereof  the  undersigned  Plenipotentiaries  have 
signed  the  present  Treaty  and  have  affixed  thereto  their 
seals. 

Done  in  the  city  of in  the  Russian,  English 

French  and  German  languages  this  day  of 


-,  195-. 


Tax  Treaty  Negotiations 
With  Austria 

[Released  to  the  press  March  11] 

United  States  and  Austrian  tax  officials  are  ex- 
pected to  meet  at  Vienna  in  the  early  future  for 
technical  discussions  looking  to  the  conclusion  of 
conventions  between  the  two  countries  for  the 
avoidance  of  double  taxation  with  respect  to  taxes 
on  income  and  to  taxes  on  the  estates  of  deceased 
persons. 

If  bases  for  agreement  are  found,  drafts  of  the 
proposed  terms  will  be  prepared  by  the  partici- 
pants and  submitted  to  their  respective  Govern- 
ments for  consideration  with  a  view  to  signing. 

In  preparation  for  the  discussions,  interested 
persons  are  invited  to  submit  information  and 
suggestions  to  Eldon  P.  King,  Special  Deputy 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue,  Washington  25,  D.C. 


Negotiations  With  Spain 
On  Military  Facilities 

Press  Conference  /Statement  by 
Secretary  Acheson 1 

Preparations  have  now  been  completed  for  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Spanish  Government  regard- 
ing the  use  of  military  facilities  in  Spain. 

Since  my  last  statement  on  this  subject  in  July,2 
a  military  team  and  an  economic  group  were  sent 
to  Spain.  After  thorough  study  of  the  reports 
of  these  survey  groups,  the  Department  of  State, 
with  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  the  Mutual 
Security  Agency,  have  made  preparations  for 
negotiations  with  the  Spanish  Government.  These 

1  Made  on  Mar.  12,  1952. 

2  Bulletin  of  July  30, 1951,  p.  170. 


negotiations  will  involve  the  use  by  the  United 
States  of  military  facilities  in  Spain  and,  in  that 
connection,  the  use  of  the  $100,000,000  already 
voted  by  the  Congress  for  aid  to  Spain. 

Negotiations  will  be  opened  with  the  Spanish 
Government  immediately  after  the  arrival  of  Am- 
bassador MacVeagh.  Military  advisers  have  been 
appointed  to  assist  the  Ambassador.  They  will 
be  headed  by  Maj.  Gen.  August  W.  Kissner,  U.S. 
Air  Force,  and  will  also  include  Maj.  Gen.  Crump 
Carvin,  U.S.  Army,  Capt.  H.  B.  Sanchez,  U.S. 
Navy,  and  Col.  Jack  Roberts,  U.S.  Air  Force. 


Military  Assistance  Agreements 

Cuba 

The  Departments  of  State  and  Defense  an- 
nounced on  March  7  that  a  bilateral  military  assist- 
ance agreement  had  been  signed  that  day  with  the 
Government  of  Cuba.1 

The  agreement  was  signed  in  Habana  by  the 
American  Ambassador  to  Cuba,  Willard  L.  Beau- 
lac,  and  Aureliano  Sanchez  Arango,  Minister  of 
State  of  Cuba. 

This  agreement  is  the  third  of  its  kind  to  be 
signed  between  the  United  States  and  another) 
American  Republic.2 


Brazil 

The  Departments  of  State  and  Defense  an-l 
nounced  on  March  15  that  a  bilateral  military  as-l 
sistance  agreement  had  been  signed  that  day  with| 
the  Government  of  Brazil.3 

The  agreement  was  signed  by  the  American  Am-I 
bassador  to  Brazil,  Herschel  V.  Johnson,  and  Joaoj 
Neves  da  Fontoura,  Foreign  Minister  of  Brazil. 

This  military  assistance  agreement  is  the  fourth 
of  its  kind  to  be  signed  between  the  United  States] 
and  one  of  the  other  American  Republics,  con- 
sistent with  and  conforming  to  the  various  in- 
struments of  inter-American  cooperation  already! 
in  effect.  Similar  agreements  are  now  being  ne-l 
gotiated  with  certain  other  American  Republics] 
to  assist  in  developing  the  capabilities  of  these] 
countries  to  participate  in  the  collective  defense] 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 


1  For  text  of  agreement,  see  Department  of  State  pressj 
release  180  of  Mar.  7. 

2  For   text   of   similar   agreement   with   Ecuador,    seel 
Bulletin  of  Mar.  3,  1952,  p.  336. 

3  For  text  of  agreement,  see  Department  of  State  press 
release  198  of  Mar.  15. 
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AREAS  CLOSED  TO  FOREIGN  TRAVEL 

as  of  15  January  1952 


ADMINISTRATIVE  DIVISIONS 


Area  closed  to  foreigners 


City  closed  to  foreigners 
City  open  to  foreigners 


1.  R.S.F.SR 

2.  Karelo  Finnish  S.S  R 

3.  Estonian  S. S. R. 

4.  Latvian  S.S.R 

5.  Lithuanian  S.S  R. 

6.  White  Russian  S.S.R. 

7.  Ukrainian  SS.R. 

8.  Moldavian  S.S.R. 


9.  Georgian  S.S.R.  A. 

10.  Armenian  S.S.R.  B. 

11.  Azerbaydzhan  S.S.R.  C. 

12.  Kazakh  S  S.R.  D. 

13.  Uzbek  S.S.R.  E. 

14.  Turkmen  S.S.R.  F. 

15.  Tadzhik  S.S.R.  G. 

16.  Kirgiz  S.S.R.  H. 


Komi  ASSR 
Udmurtskaya  ASSR 
Mariyskaya  ASSR 
Chuvashskaya  ASSR 
Mordovskaya  ASSR 
Tatarskaya  ASSR 
8ashkirskaya  ASSR 
Dagestanskaya  ASSR 


J.  Severo-Osetmskaya  ASSR 

K.  Kabardinskaya  ASSR 

L.  Abkhazskaya  ASSR 

M  Adzharskaya  ASSR 

N.  Nakhichevanskaya  ASSR 

0.  Kara  Kalpakskaya  ASSR 

P  Buryat-Mongol'skaya  ASSR 

Q  Yakutskaya  ASSR 
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Travel  Restrictions  for  Soviet  Officials  In  U.S. 


[Released  to  the  press  March  10] 


The  U.S.  Government  has  instituted  travel  reg- 
ulations for  Soviet  officials  stationed  in  the  United 
States. 

For  some  time  the  Soviet  Government  has 
sharply  restricted  the  travel  of  foreign  officials 
including  U.S.  representatives  stationed  in  the 
U.S.S.B.  A  short  time  ago  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment further  increased  these  travel  restrictions. 
The  U.S.  Government  has  therefore  instituted  reg- 
ulations governing  the  travel  of  Soviet  officials  in 
the  United  States.  This  step  has  been  taken  re- 
luctantly, because  the  American  people  and  their 
Government  believe  that  such  treatment  of  foreign 
representatives  by  a  receiving  state  is  not  necessary, 
customary,  or  correct,  nor  is  it  conducive  to  the 
proper  conduct  of  relations  between  nations.  Un- 
fortunately, the  Soviet  Government  does  not  ap- 
pear to  share  this  view,  but  rather  it  has  tended 
constantly  toward  the  imposition  of  greater  re- 
strictions on  the  legitimate  activities  of  foreign 
officials. 

The  present  regulations  are  outlined  in  a  note 
sent  March  10  to  the  Soviet  Embassy  at  Washing- 
ton. 

As  is  made  clear  in  the  note  to  the  Soviet  Em- 
bassy, the  United  States  is  prepared  at  any  time 
to  re-examine  the  question  of  travel  regulations 
in  the  light  of  the  treatment  accorded  U.S.  official 
representatives  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

U.S.  NOTE  OF  MARCH  10 

The  Secretary  of  State  presents  his  compli- 
ments to  His  Excellency  the  Ambassador  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  has  the 
honor  to  invite  the  Ambassador's  attention  to  note 
No.  46/PR  of  January  15, 1952,  note  No.  1130/PR 
of  September  30,  1948,  and  the  note  verbale  dated 
May  16,  1941,1  addressed  to  the  United  States 
Embassy  at  Moscow  by  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  the  effect  of  which  has  been  to  restrict 
the  travel  in  the  Soviet  Union  of  American  diplo- 

1  For  texts  of  the  1941  and  1948  notes,  see  Bulletin  of 
Oct.  24, 1948,  p.  525.  The  Soviet  Ambassador  is  Alexander 
S.  Panyushkin. 


matic  and  consular  officers,  as  well  as  of  the  other 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  American  Embassy 
at  Moscow. 

In  view  of  the  restrictions  which  have  been 
placed  upon  the  travel  of  American  diplomatic 
and  consular  representatives  and  employees  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  is  constrained  to  regulate  the  travel  of 
Soviet  personnel  assigned  to  the  Embassy  in 
Washington,  Soviet  representatives  of  the  official 
Soviet  news  agency,  Tass,  and  Soviet  representa- 
tives of  other  publicity  media  who  are  assigned  for 
duty  in  Washington  and  Soviet  official  personnel 
assigned  to  Amtorg  in  New  York.  Effective  im- 
mediately Soviet  official  personnel  of  the  Embassy 
in  Washington,  Tass  representatives  and  others 
who  are  Soviet  citizens  assigned  for  newspaper 
work  in  Washington  are  required  not  to  travel  to 
any  point  more  than  25  miles  distant  from  the 
center  of  Washington  without  previous  official 
notification  at  least  48  hours  in  advance.  Soviet 
official  personnel  assigned  to  Amtorg  shall  not 
travel  to  any  point  more  than  25  miles  distant 
from  the  center  of  New  York  City  without  pre- 
vious official  notification  at  least  48  hours  in 
advance. 

In  the  case  of  Soviet  civilian  officials,  the  noti- 
fication should  be  addressed  to  the  Department  of 
State;  and  in  the  case  of  Soviet  military  personnel 
to  the  appropriate  Army,  Navy  or  Air  Force 
foreign  liaison  office.  Notification  should  contain 
the  name  of  each  traveler,  complete  and  detailed 
information  concerning  his  projected  travel,  in- 
cluding itinerary,  points  of  stopover,  and  dura- 
tion of  journey. 

The  United  States  Government  observes  that  by 
reason  of  the  action  of  the  Soviet  Government  in 
restricting  the  travel  of  United  States  official  per- 
sonnel in  the  USSR,  it  is  compelled  similarly  to 
regulate  Soviet  official  personnel.  At  the  same 
time  the  United  States  Government  states  it  is 
prepared  to  reexamine  the  question  of  travel  regu- 
lations in  the  light  of  the  treatment  accorded 
United  States  official  representatives  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 


March  24,    1952 
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SOVIET  TRAVEL  RESTRICTIONS  AGAINST 
AMERICAN  OFFICIALS 

Travel  restrictions  were  first  placed  upon 
American  officials  as  well  as  other  foreign  repre- 
sentatives in  the  U.S.S.R.  by  a  circular  note  from 
the  Soviet  Foreign  Office  to  foreign  missions  in 
Moscow  dated  May  16,  1941.  The  Soviet  note 
declared  travel  to  certain  points  and  localities  pro- 
hibited and  established  a  procedure  under  which 
travel  on  the  territory  of  the  U.S.S.R.  by  members 
of  foreign  embassies,  legations,  and  consulates  may 
take  place  "only  on  condition  that  such  persons 
previously  inform  appropriate  organs  of  the  Peo- 
ples Commissariat  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Peoples 
Commissariat  for  Defense,  and  Peoples  Commis- 
sariat for  Navy  with  regard  to  trips  planned, 
indicating  itinerary,  points  of  stopover,  and 
length  of  travel  so  that  such  trips  may  be  regis- 
tered by  above-mentioned  organs." 

On  June  7,  1941,  the  United  States  imposed 
retaliatory  restrictions  which  required  Soviet  of- 
ficials in  this  country  to  secure  permits  for  travel 
more  than  100  miles  outside  of  Washington  (and 
50  miles  outside  of  New  York  and  San  Francisco). 
These  retaliatory  restrictions  were  withdrawn 
shortly  after  the  German  attack  on  the  U.S.S.R. 

The  Soviet  regulations  were  not  officially  with- 
drawn, although  application  of  the  provisions  was 
relaxed  for  a  short  time  at  the  end  of  the  war.  By 
1947  it  had  become  evident  that  the  Soviet  author- 
ities were  actively  hindering  the  movements  of 
official  American  personnel  outside  of  Moscow.  In 
the  summer  of  1948  the  hindrances  were  extended 
to  automobile  travel  only  a  short  distance  from 
Moscow. 

On  September  30,  1948,  the  Soviet  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs  notified  the  American  Embassy 
and  other  foreign  missions  at  Moscow  that  the 
1941  restrictions  were  still  in  effect  and  added  a 
new  and  greatly  expanded  list  of  localities  closed 
to  travel  by  members  of  the  staffs  of  foreign  mis- 
sions. Under  the  1948  procedure,  however,  for- 
eign officials  were  required  to  give  the  Soviet 
Foreign  Office  (military  personnel — the  Foreign 
Liaison  Section  of  the  Ministry  of  Armed  Forces) 
48  hours'  advance  notice  of  their  intention  to  travel 
more  than  50  kilometers  outside  of  Moscow.  Be- 
yond this  50-kilometer  zone  travel  was  permitted 
only  by  public  carrier  except  to  three  points  of 
historic  interest  near  the  city.  Even  within  this 
50-kilometer  perimeter  certain  areas  were  forbid- 
den for  travel,  with  the  result  that  automobile 
travel  to  the  50-kilometer  limit  was  possible  on 
only  four  highways. 

In  general,  the  border  areas,  the  Central  Asian 
Republics,  the  Caucasus  region  with  the  exception 
of  Tiflis,  the  Baltic  States,  and  the  western  areas 
of  the  Ukraine  and  Byelorussia,  including  the  cap- 
ital cities  of  Kiev  and  Minsk  were  placed  within 
the  zones  prohibited  to  foreign  officials.  Although 
most  of  the  Siberian  area  was  left  technically 
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"free,"  in  practice  it  was  greatly  restricted  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  important  cities  were  forbid- 
den areas  and  therefore  no  facilities  were  avail- 
able for  foreign  visitors. 

On  January  15,  1952,  the  Soviet  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs  prohibited  22  additional  cities  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  to  foreigners  and  reduced  the  zone 
around  Moscow  from  50  to  40  kilometers  from  the 
center  of  the  city.  In  addition,  several  more  dis- 
tricts within  the  40-kilometer  limit  were  placed  on 
the  prohibited  list,  thus  reducing  to  a  great  extent 
the  number  of  places  to  which  foreign  officials  may 
travel  in  the  U.S.S.R.  or  in  the  Moscow  area. 


Red  Cross  To  Investigate 
"Germ  Warfare"  Charges 

On  March  11  Secretary  Acheson,  through  the 
American  Consul  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  sent  a 
message  to  Paul  Ruegger,  President  of  the  Inter- 
national Committee  of  the  Red  Cross,  categorically 
denying  Communist  charges  that  biological  war- 
fare by  the  United  Nations  Command  has  caused 
an  epidemic  in  Communist-held  areas  of  Korea 
and  proposed  that  the  International  Committee  of 
the  Red  Cross  make  arrangements  to  conduct  an  in- 
vestigation. 

On  March  12  the  International  Committee  of  the 
Red  Cross  com.municated  with  both  sides  in  the 
Korean  conflict.  It  stated  that,  subject  to  agree- 
ment by  both  sides,  a  committee  would  be  set  up 
for  this  purpose. 

On  March  13  Secretary  Acheson  expressed  his 
appreciation  to  Mr.  Ruegger  for  the  prompt  ac- 
tion of  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross  and  stated  that  the  proposals  made  by  the 
International  Committee  on  March  12  for  carry- 
ing out  the  investigation  are  fully  acceptable  by 
the  U.S.  Government  for  the  Unified  Command. 

Texts  of  Secretary  Acheson's  telegram  of  March 
11,  the  communication  of  the  International  Com- 
mittee of  the  Red  Cross  of  March  12,  and  Mr. 
Acheson's  reply  of  March  13  follow : 

Secretary  Acheson's  Telegram  of  March  ll1 

Despite  categorical  denials  by  the  United  States 
Government  and  the  United  Nations  Command, 
Communists  continue  to  charge  that  biological 
warfare  by  the  United  Nations  Command  has 
caused  an  epidemic  in  Communist-held  areas  of 
Korea. 

I  repeat  that  the  United  Nations  Command  has 
not  engaged  in  any  form  of  biological  warfare. 

In  the  interest  of  having  the  facts  clearly  estab- 


1  Released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 
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lished  by  a  disinterested  international  body,  the 
United  States  Government  as  the  Unified  Com- 
mand would  like  to  suggest  that  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  make  arrangements 
to  conduct  an  investigation  to  determine  (1)  the 
nature  and  extent  of  this  epidemic  and  (2)  the  real 
cause  of  the  epidemic. 

To  establish  the  facts  beyond  all  doubt,  such  an 
investigation  would  have  to  be  conducted  on  both 
sides  of  the  battle  line  in  Korea.  Investigation  in 
the  Communist-held  areas  would  reveal  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  this  epidemic  plus  evidence  of 
the  real  cause  of  the  epidemic.  Investigation  be- 
hind the  United  Nations  lines  would  provide  addi- 
tional evidence  with  regard  to  thefalsity  of  the 
biological  warfare  charge.  For  example,  Inter- 
national Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  investiga- 
tors would  be  given  free  access  to  all  sources  of 
possible  information  behind  United  Nations  lines 
bearing  upon  the  investigation. 


2.  The  above-mentioned  Committee  must  be  assured  of 
the  cooperation  by  the  authorities  on  both  sides  of  the 
front  and  of  experts  whom  they  will  nominate. 

The  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  requests 
both  parties  to  be  good  enough  to  let  it  have  their  replies 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment  so  that  as  soon  as  their 
agreement  is  notified  it  can  take  emergency  measures 
which  will  be  called  for. 


Secretary  Acheson's  Reply  of  March  13 

The  prompt  action  of  the  International  Com- 
mittee of  the  Red  Cross  on  my  Government's  re- 
quest of  March  10  for  an  impartial  investigation 
by  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross 
is  greatly  appreciated.  The  proposals  contained 
in  your  message  of  March  12  for  carrying  out  this 
investigation  are  fully  accepted  by  the  United 
States  Government  for  the  Unified  Command. 


ICRC  Statement  of  March  12 

[Released  to  the  press  March  lJf] 

The  public  has  been  told  through  numerous 
news  items  in  the  press  of  allegations  that  bacteri- 
ological weapons  had  recently  been  employed  in 
Korea.  The  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross  has  received  protests  on  the  subject  from 
Red  Cross  societies  of  Hungary,  Poland,  Rou- 
mania  and  Bulgaria. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  which  de- 
nies these  allegations  so  far  as  it  is  concerned  has 
also  addressed  itself  to  the  International  Commit- 
tee of  the  Red  Cross  asking  if  the  Committee 
would  be  prepared  to  have  an  inquiry  made  with 
the  object  of  determining  the  real  causes,  nature 
and  extent  of  the  epidemics  which  are  stated  to 
have  occurred  in  North  Korea.  The  United 
States  Government  proposes  that  such  inquiry 
should  be  made  on  both  sides  of  the  fighting  lines 
in  Korea  and  offers  to  give  representatives  of  the 
International  Committee  full  access  behind  the 
United  Nations  lines  to  all  possible  sources  of  in- 
formation having  relevance  to  the  inquiry. 

In  conformity  with  the  principles  which  govern 
its  attitude  in  such  cases  and  which  are  set  out  in 
its  circulars  to  governments  and  national  Red 
Cross  Societies  of  December  1939  and  November 
1951,  the  Committee  today  is  addressing  the  fol- 
lowing communication  to  both  parties  to  the 
Korean  conflict: 

1.  Subject  to  the  agreement  of  both  parties,  the  Inter- 
national Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  will  set  up  a  Com- 
mittee which  will  be  under  its  direction.  The  Committee 
will  be  composed  of  persons  who  will  offer  every  guar- 
antee of  moral  and  scientific  independence  which  could  be 
offered  by  experts  who  have  the  highest  qualifications, 
especially  in  epidemiology.  It  will  address  itself  to 
known  specialists  whom  it  will  itself  select  in  Switzer- 
land. It  will  also  invite  two  or  three  scientific  experts 
whom  it  shall  ask  National  Red  Cross  Societies  of  Asiatic 
countries  not  taking  part  in  the  conflict  to  propose. 


Communist  Aggression 
In  Indochina 

by  Robert  E.  Hoey 

Officer  in  Charge  of  Vietnam-Laos-Cambodian 
Affairs  x 

Indochina  is  an  area  of  extreme  importance  to 
the  United  States  and  to  the  free  world. 

The  success  or  failure  of  the  measures  which  are 
being  undertaken  there,  at  this  very  moment,  to 
prevent  and  discourage  Communist  aggression 
will  have  a  most  profound  effect  upon  not  only  the 
history  of  Southeast  Asia,  but  upon  the  future  of 
democracy  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Why  are  we  interested  in  Indochina  and  what 
are  we  doing  there? 

In  the  first  place,  we  are  actively  interested  in 
Indochina  because  it  is  the  locale  of  one  of  the  most 
significant  developments  of  today.  Three  newly 
formed  sovereign  governments  have  emerged,  in 
the  last  2  years,  to  take  their  places  alongside  the 
other  nations  of  the  free  world.  Not  long  ago,  the 
areas  which  now  make  up  the  States  of  Cambodia, 
Laos,  and  Vietnam,  were  French  colonies  and 
protectorates.  The  achievement  of  independence 
and  statehood  by  former  colonial  areas  in  South- 
east Asia  is  part  of  a  progressive  and  evolutionary 
movement  which  has  included  similar  progress 
by  the  Philippines,  Indonesia,  and  Burma.  In 
Indochina,  or  more  properly  speaking,  in  the  areas 
of  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Vietnam,  this  progression 
has  been  challenged  and  opposed  by  the  forces 
of  communism.  The  powerful  and  determined 
forces  of  an  enemy  who  assumes  convenient  pro- 

1  Remarks  made  on  "Battle  Report"  over  the  NBC  tele- 
vision network  on  Mar.  9  and  released  to  the  press  on  the 
same  date. 
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tective  coloring  in  various  parts  of  the  globe  has 
attempted  to  identify  communism  in  Indochina 
with  the  Nationalist  desires  of  the  people  for  self- 
government.  In  this  effort  our  enemy  has  failed. 
Today  Indochina  stands  as  a  bulwark  against  the 
expansion  of  Communist  imperialism.  In  Indo- 
china there  is  now  a  force  of  more  than  three  hun- 
dred thousand  anti-Communist  soldiers,  all  of 
them  volunteers.  They  are  fighting  against  a 
Communist-directed  army  under  Moscow-trained 
leaders,  whose  forces  receive  supplies  from  Com- 
munist China  and  whose  officials  slavishly  pro- 
claim their  adherence  to  and  admiration  for  the 
cause  of  Marxism  as  translated  for  them  by  Stalin 
and  Mao-tse  Tung.  To  allow  the  fall  of  this  im- 
portant area  to  such  an  army  and  to  such  a  cause 
would  result  in  the  most  far-reaching  and  at  the 
same  time  most  tragic  consequences. 

The  newly  formed  governments  of  the  three 
States  do  not  stand  alone  in  this  battle  to  preserve 
their  countries  from  communism.  France,  as  a 
member  of  the  French  Union  of  which  the  three 
States  are  also  members,  is  contributing  finan- 
cially and  militarily.  French  soldiers  and  re- 
sources have  borne  the  brunt  of  this  brutal  attack 
but  the  armies  of  the  three  States  are  rapidly 
emerging  to  a  stage  of  combat  effectiveness. 

American  economic  and  military  aid  is  making 
a  large  contribution  to  their  effort.  The  37  bat- 
talions of  the  Vietnam  National  Army  have  been 
largely  equipped  through  the  American  military 
aid  program.  America,  the  arsenal  of  democracy, 
has  again  undertaken  to  put  weapons  into  the 
hands  of  free  people  in  order  that  they  may 
defend  their  liberties. 

If  the  forces  of  communism  are  allowed  to 
achieve  the  communization  of  Indochina  the  posi- 
tion of  the  free  people  of  Southeast  Asia  will  be 
in  grave  hazard.  In  each  of  those  newly  inde- 
pendent countries  there  already  exist  cells  or  even 
armed  groups  awaiting  an  opportunity  to  seize 
power  at  the  propitious  moment. 

Our  policy  is  to  help  those  free  and  independent 
governments  and  people  who  are  determined  to 
remain  free  and  independent.  That  is  the  reason 
for  our  support  of  the  Governments  of  Cambodia, 
Laos,  and  Vietnam  in  their  struggle  to  preserve 
their  way  of  life  in  the  face  of  Communist 
aggression. 

Current  Legislation  on  Foreign  Policy 

Japanese  Peace  Treaty  and  Other  Treaties  Relating  to 
Security  in  the  Pacific.  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  on  Executives  A,  B,  C,  and  D. 
S.  Exec.  Rept.  2,  82d  Cong.,  2d  sess.    30  pp. 

Agreements  or  Understandings  Between  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Prime  Minister  of  Great 
Britain.     H.  Rept.  1381,  82d  Cong.,  2d  sess.     4  pp. 

Acknowledging  Receipt  of  House  Resolution  514.  Letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  State  Transmitting  the  In- 
formation That  He  Has  Been  Directed  by  the  Presi- 
dent To  Acknowledge  Receipt  of  House  Resolution 
514,  and  To  Call  Attention  to  the  President's  State- 
ment of  February  20.  H.  Doc.  378,  82d  Cong.,  2d  sess. 
lp. 


Fourth  Semiannual  Report  to  Congress  on  the  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Program.  Message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Transmitting  the 
Fourth  Semiannual  Report  on  the  Mutual  Defense 
Assistance  Program  Covering  the  Period  April  1  to 
October  9,  1951,  Pursuant  to  Public  Law  329,  Eighty- 
first  Congress  (63  Stat.  714).  H.  Doc.  352,  82d  Cong., 
2d  sess.    99  pp. 

United  States  Information  and  Educational  Exchange 
Act  of  1947.  Hearings  Before  a  Special  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Eightieth  Congress,  First  Session  on  H.  R. 
3342.    Committee  print.    241  pp. 

Sixth  Session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
Containing  the  Report  of  Hon.  Mike  Mansfield  and 
Hon.  John  M.  Vorys.  H.  Rept.  1453,  82d  Cong.,  2d 
sess.     92  pp. 

United  States  Contribution  to  the  United  Nations  Chil- 
dren's Emergency  Fund.  Communication  From  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Transmitting  a  Letter 
Relative  to  Urging  the  Congress  To  Complete  Action 
on  Legislation  To  Authorize  a  United  States  Con- 
tribution of  $12,000,000  to  the  United  Nations  Chil- 
dren's Emergency  Fund  for  the  Fiscal  Year  1952.  H. 
Doc.  373,  82d  Cong.,  2d  sess.    2  pp. 

The  Inter-American  Study  Mission.  Report  of  the  Inter- 
American  Study  Mission  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.     H.  Rept.  1454,  82d  Cong.,  2d  sess.     36  pp. 

Report  on  Germany.  Report  of  the  Special  Study  Mission 
to  Germany  and  Certain  Other  Countries.  H.  Rept. 
1456,  82d  Cong.,  2d  sess.    48  pp. 

Report  on  Israel  by  Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits,  New  York,  of 
the  Special  Study  Mission  to  Germany  and  Certain 
Other  Countries,  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
H.  Rept.  1455,  82d  Cong.,  2d  sess.    9  pp. 

Repealing  Section  104  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950,  as  Amended.  S.  Rept.  1225,  82d  Cong.,  2d  sess. 
4  pp. 

January  1952  Economic  Report  of  the  President.  Hear- 
ings Before  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Economic 
Report.  Congress  of  the  United  States,  Eighty-Second 
Congress,  Second  Session  Pursuant  to  Sec.  5  (A)  of 
Public  Law  304  (79th  Congress).  January  23,  24, 
25,  26,  28,  30,  31,  February  1,  1952.  Committee 
print.     487  pp. 

The  Katyn  Forest  Massacre.  Hearings  Before  the  Select 
Committee  To  Conduct  an  Investigation  of  the  Facts, 
Evidence  and  Circumstances  of  the  Katyn  Forest 
Massacre.  Eighty-Second  Congress,  Second  Session 
on  Investigation  of  the  Murder  of  Thousands  of  Po- 
lish Officers  in  the  Katyn  Forest  Near  Smolensk,  Rus- 
sia. Part  2,  February  4,  5,  6,  and  7,  1952.  Commit- 
tee print.    219  pp. 

Recommendation  (No.  88)  Concerning  Vocational  Training 
of  Adults  Including  Disabled  Persons.  Message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  Transmitting  An 
Authentic  Text  of  a  Recommendation  (No.  88)  Con- 
cerning the  Vocational  Training  of  Adults  Including 
Disabled  Persons,  Which  was  Adopted  at  the  Thirty- 
Third  Session  of  the  International  Labor  Conference, 
Held  at  Geneva  From  June  7  to  July  1, 1950,  for  Enact- 
ment of  Legislation  or  Such  Other  Action  as  the  Con- 
gress May  Consider  Appropriate.  H.  Doc.  381,  82d 
Cong.,  2d  sess.     12  pp. 

The  Background  and  Scope  of  Point  4.  An  Address  to 
Shanghai  Tiffin  Club,  Town  Hall  Club,  New  York,  by 
Bertha  Coblens  Joseph,  Member  of  International  De- 
velopment Advisory  Board.  S.  Doc.  102,  82d  Cong., 
2d  sess.    6  pp. 

Testimony  of  Oliver  Edmund  Clubb.  Hearings  Before  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Eighty-Second  Congress,  First  Session, 
March  14,  August  20  and  23,  1951.  Committee  print. 
87  pp. 

(Continued  on  p.  479) 
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The  U.S.  and  the  Far  East:  Opportunities  for  Closer  Cooperation 


by  John  M.  Allison 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs  1 


"When  we  look  at  the  Far  East  from  the  United 
States  we  too  often,  I  am  afraid,  see  only  evidences 
of  disaster.  Certainly  disaster  is  there  to  see. 
Continued  fighting  in  Korea,  continued  stalling 
and  befogging  of  issues  by  the  Communist  nego- 
tiators at  Panmunjom,  the  continent  of  China  in 
the  ruthless  grip  of  a  Soviet-dominated  Commu- 
nist Government,  constant  pressure  by  Communist 
forces  on  the  young  states  of  Indochina,  banditry 
in  Malaya — all  these,  and  more,  are  certainly 
enough  to  discourage  anyone.  One  year  ago  the 
situation  was  even  worse.  The  United  Nations 
forces  had  almost  been  thrown  out  of  Korea ;  the 
Japanese  people  were  becoming  more  and  more 
restive  under  a  military  occupation  which,  due  to 
Soviet  intransigence,  there  seemed  no  prospect  of 
bringing  to  a  close.  The  Philippines  were  almost 
bankrupt,  Huk  bandits  were  terrorizing  the 
countryside.  There  were  indications  of  an  early 
attack  by  Communist  China  on  either  Formosa  or 
Indochina  or  both.  There  was  not  even  the  be- 
ginning of  any  sort  of  collective  security  system 
in  the  whole  Pacific  area. 

But  let  us  for  a  moment  or  two  lift  our  eyes 
from  these  depressing  facts.  Too  often  we  seem 
to  stress  what  is  bad  instead  of  what  is  good. 
Trouble  seems  to  make  a  better  headline.  No  one 
who  deals  every  day  with  foreign  policy  can 
afford  to  ignore  the  bad,  but  unless  he  can  also 
see  evidences  of  hope  and  progress,  the  tendency 
will  surely  be  to  become  a  defeatist,  to  be  ultra- 
cautious,  and  to  do  nothing  in  the  hope  that  will 
prevent  further  troubles. 

In  spite  of  the  dark  days  still  ahead,  the  past 
year  has  seen  real  evidences  of  progress  in  the  Far 
East,  and  the  year  ahead  offers  further  oppor- 
tunities. 

Negotiation  of  Peace  and  Security  Treaties 

Perhaps  the  single  most  constructive  accom- 
plishment during  the  past  year  was  the  negotiation 

1  Address  made  before  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  Forum 
|  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  Mar.  4  and  released  to  the  press 

on  the  same  date.     (This  address  was  delivered  by  U. 

Alexis  Johnson,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Far  East- 
I  era  Affairs.) 
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and  signing  of  the  peace  treaty  with  Japan  and 
the  security  and  mutual  defense  treaties  associated 
with  it.  By  this  Treaty  of  Peace  a  nation  of  83 
million  vigorous,  intelligent,  industrially  capable 
people  will  be  brought  back  into  the  community 
of  free  nations  as  a  peaceful,  cooperative  mem- 
ber. The  negotiation  of  this  treaty  with  Japan 
marks  real  progress  in  several  fields.  It  was  a 
milestone  in  bipartisan  cooperation  on  foreign 
policy  in  the  Far  East.  On  September  8,  1950, 
the  President  requested  John  Foster  Dulles  to 
take  charge  of  the  negotiations  looking  toward  a 
peace  treaty  with  Japan.  From  this  time  until 
just  1  year  later,  on  September  8,  1951,  when  the 
treaty  was  signed  in  San  Francisco,  as  Mr.  Dulles 
has  testified,  he  had  the  complete  support  of  the 
President,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  He  also  had  the  support  of  the 
leading  members  of  his  own  party  in  the  Con- 
gress. Of  the  16  American  signatures  on  the  4 
treaties  connected  with  the  Japanese  peace  settle- 
ment, 9  were  those  of  Republicans,  7  of  Democrats. 
It  is  my  hope  that  this  bipartisan  cooperation  will 
continue  in  all  phases  of  our  Far  Eastern  policy. 
Not  only  was  the  conclusion  of  these  treaties  a 
milestone  in  bipartisan  cooperation,  but  it  marked 
a  significant  advance  in  cooperation  between  the 
legislative  and  the  executive  sides  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Mr.  Dulles  and  members  of  his  staff  ap- 
peared on  numerous  occasions  not  only  before  the 
consultative  subcommittee  on  the  Far  East  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  but  also  be- 
fore the  full  committee  itself,  in  order  to  explain 
what  was  being  done  and  to  receive  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  Senators  on  various  points.  In  its 
report  of  the  hearings  on  the  Japanese  peace 
treaty  and  other  treaties  relating  to  security  in 
the  Pacific,  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee states : 

The  Committee  wishes  to  express  its  appreciation  for 
the  cooperative  spirit  in  which  the  treaties  were  negoti- 
ated by  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government.  Rarely, 
if  ever,  have  committee  members  seen  such  legislative- 
executive  teamwork  as  that  which  characterized  negotia- 
tion of  the  treaties.  The  Committee  particularly  desires 
to  commend  Ambassador  Dulles  for  his  outstanding  con- 
tribution to  the  cause  of  world  peace  and  bipartisan 
consultation. 
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This  close  cooperation  between  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches  of  the  Government  must  con- 
tinue if  the  United  States  is  to  have  a  foreign 
policy  which  will  command  the  loyalty  of  the 
people  and  the  respect  of  our  allies. 

Not  only  did  we  achieve  domestic  unity  during 
the  negotiation  of  the  Japanese  peace  settlement, 
but  we  also  witnessed  a  unique  example  of  inter- 
national unity.  Fifty  non-Communist  allies  were 
invited  to  San  Francisco ;  48  came  and  signed  the 
treaty.  These  nations  agreed  with  the  distin- 
guished Foreign  Minister  of  Pakistan  when  he 
said  of  the  treaty : 

It  opens  to  Japan  the  door  passing  through  which  it 
may  take  up  among  its  fellow  sovereign  nations  a  position 
of  dignity,  honor,  and  equality.  ...  It  is  evidence  of 
a  new  departure  in  the  relations  of  the  East  and  the  West 
as  they  have  subsisted  during  the  last  few  centuries. 

This  twofold  unity,  at  home  and  with  our  allies, 
made  it  possible  for  us  to  wrest  the  initiative  in  an 
important  segment  of  foreign  policy  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  Soviet  delegates  came  to  San 
Francisco  as  a  wrecking  crew — but  the  train  which 
was  wrecked  was  their  own.  Despite  the  Soviet 
charge  that  the  United  States  was  building  for 
war  in  the  Far  East  and  not  for  peace,  the  dele- 
gates of  the  non-Communist  countries  were  unani- 
mous in  agreeing  that  by  giving  Japan  freedom 
the  treaty  made  for  peace,  not  for  war. 

We  have  concluded  security  treaties  with  the 
Philippines,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Japan. 
The  President  has  referred  to  these  treaties  as 
"initial  steps."  It  is  our  hope  that  there  will  be 
a  growing  consciousness  among  the  nations  of 
the  Far  East  of  their  interdependence  in  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  in  the  Pacific  and  that  this  will 
be  reflected  in  further  cooperation  toward  mutual 
security.  The  United  States  stands  ready  to  coop- 
erate in  the  further  organization  of  collective 
security  in  the  Pacific  area. 

Our  Action  in  Korea 

Today  the  United  Nations  Forces  in  Korea  hold 
strong  defensive  positions  above  the  38th  parallel. 
The  Communist  aggressors  have  been  forced  back 
beyond  the  point  from  which  they  launched  their 
aggression.  There  is  too  much  defeatism  in  dis- 
cussing Korea.  The  Communist  aggressors  have 
been  repelled.  They  sought  an  armistice.  They 
are  trying  all  the  usual  tactics  of  Communist  nego- 
tiators in  an  effort  to  wear  us  out  but  General 
Ridgway  and  his  able  staff  of  negotiators  are  pa- 
tiently and  firmly  sticking  to  our  principles.  If 
the  Communists  really  want  an  armistice,  they 
must  agree  to  honorable,  military  terms.  We  do 
not  intend  to  reward  aggression.  We  do  not 
intend  to  compromise  our  principles. 

It  is  our  policy  to  confine  the  conflict  to  Korea. 
We  do  not  propose  to  widen  the  scope  of  the  war. 
That  has  been  our  policy  from  the  start.  That 
remains  our  policy.    It  is  up  to  the  Communists. 
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If  they  want  to  widen  the  conflict  and  engulf  the 
world  in  a  terrible  world  war,  then  they  must  be 
the  ones  to  do  so.  We  and  the  United  Nations 
seek  peace.  We  want  a  peaceful  solution  in  Korea, 
but  not  at  the  cost  of  sacrificing  our  principles. 

Our  action  in  Korea  crystallized  the  growing 
determination  of  the  free  world  to  organize  its 
defense  not  for  war  but  for  peace.  Our  action 
in  meeting  the  Korean  aggression  meant  hope 
for  all  the  free  peoples  of  the  world.  The  Com- 
munist aggression  has  failed.  It  has  failed  in  its 
principal  objective — to  bring  about  defeatism  and 
a  peacemeal  disintegration  of  the  free  world. 

We  must  use  the  organized  force  of  the  world 
community  for  the  essential  purposes  of  maintain- 
ing the  peace  without  having  it,  at  the  same  time, 
consume  us  all  in  a  great  conflagration.  We  must 
exercise  our  self-restraint  by  limiting  the  use  of 
force  to  the  essential  task  of  the  maintenance  of 
peace. 

If  a  workable  armistice  can  be  arranged,  then 
the  way  will  be  open  for  the  use  of  peaceful  meth- 
ods to  seek  a  final  settlement  of  the  Korean  prob- 
lem. Since  1943  the  internationally  agreed 
solution  for  Korea  has  been  on  the  basis  of  an 
independent  and  unified  Korean  nation.  If  an 
armistice  is  arranged  and  the  course  of  negotia- 
tion is  set  in  motion  again,  a  final  and  satisfactory 
settlement  will  not  be  easy.  But,  the  political 
issues  will  be  back  in  political  channels — and  the 
essential  purpose  of  the  armed  action  by  the 
United  Nations  will  have  been  accomplished. 

This  coalition  of  nations  under  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  united  action  in  Korea  represent  a 
very  definite  step  forward  in  collective  security 
The  League  of  Nations  was  never  able  to  accomp- 
lish this. 


U.S.  Assistance  to  Various  Areas 

The  Philippines 

Another  bright  spot  in  the  Far  East  is  the  Phil- 
ippines, where  remarkable  progress  has  been  mad 
in  the  past  year.  Implementing  the  Bell  Missior 
Report,  tax  revenues  were  increased  60  percent 
tax  collections  for  the  first  4  months  of  the  fisca' 
year  were  up  113  percent  over  the  previous  year 
the  Government's  deficit  dropped  from  154  millior 
pesos  to  less  than  1  million  pesos;  production  oi 
export  crops  boomed.  The  Communist-led  Huks 
have  been  reduced  to  small,  scattered  bands,  stil 
able  to  commit  acts  of  terrorism  but  now  unabh 
to  mount  the  large-scale  attacks  of  the  past  on  pro- 
vincial towns.  This  has  been  accomplished  by  the 
energetic  efforts  of  the  Philippine  Armed  Forces 
aided  by  American  military  and  budgetary  assist 
ance.  The  November  elections  were  free  anc 
honest,  thanks  to  the  courageous  action  of  Philip 
pine  President  Quirino,  who  backed  up  Secretarj 
of  Defense  Magsaysay  in  a  major  effort  to  prevenl 
terrorism  and  threats  to  voters. 
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Formosa 

A  year  ago  there  were  constant  rumors  that  For- 
mosa was  about  to  be  invaded.  These  rumors  have 
died  away.  The  island  has  not  been  attacked. 
Meanwhile  there  has  been  economic  improvement 
despite  the  enormous  burdens  which  fall  upon  the 
island's  resources.  Our  military  mission  is  train- 
ing the  Chinese  National  troops  for  the  adequate 
defense  of  the  island.  Military  supplies  and 
equipment  are  going  forward  in  ever-increasing 
amounts  to  insure  the  means  of  defense.  The  Na- 
tional Government  continues  to  be  recognized  by 
a  great  majority  of  the  governments  of  the  world. 
And  after  more  than  96  votes  in  more  than  45  in- 
ternational organizations,  the  National  Govern- 
ment continues  to  occupy  the  Chinese  seat  in  all 
of  them. 

Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia 

We  hear  a  lot  about  the  serious  fighting  in 
Northern  Indochina  but  not  enough  attention  is 
paid  to  the  progress  in  other  areas  in  the  three 
Associated  States  of  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambo- 
dia. A  gradual  increase  in  economic  recovery  par- 
tially due  to  American  aid  has  been  made. 
Exports  of  rubber  and  rice  were  the  highest  since 
V-J  Day.  Keal  progress  in  the  development  of  a 
national  army  has  been  made.  The  National 
Army  of  Vietnam  has  been  built  up  to  34  battal- 
ions of  infantry,  mainly  equipped  through  Amer- 
ican aid.  Approximately  1,000  new  Vietnamese 
officers  were  graduated  from  training  schools  last 
year  plus  significant  numbers  of  technicians  and 
noncommissioned  personnel.  The  take-over  of  in- 
ternal functions  formerly  administered  by  the 
French  proceeded.  The  three  states  participated 
in  the  Japanese  peace  treaty  conference  and 
signed  the  treaty  as  independent  nations. 

Malaya 

In  Malaya,  the  British  are  making  a  major  effort 
to  restore  security  and  to  provide  the  social  re- 
forms hand  in  hand  that  will  lead  to  a  self-govern- 
ing nation  by  the  diverse  peoples  of  Malaya. 
Indonesia  and  Burma  are  new  nations  and  have 
yet  to  complete  the  organization  of  their  own  in- 
stitutions in  such  a  way  as  to  carry  out  their  new 
responsibilities.  In  some  instances,  they  are  re- 
luctant to  accept  assistance  in  order  not  to  create 
anxieties,  no  matter  how  ill-founded,  that  such  as- 
sistance might  compromise  in  some  way  their 
newly  won  independence. 

Communist  China 

Communist  China  poses  the  most  difficult  ques- 
tion of  all  for  American  foreign  policy.  Ameri- 
cans have  had  a  traditional  friendship  for  the 
peoples  of  China.  Today  the  Chinese  people  are 
the  pawns  of  a  small  group  of  ruthless  Soviet-led 
Chinese  Communists.  Purge  after  purge  is  sweep- 
ing China  and  thousands  are  being  killed  and 
greater  numbers  imprisoned.  Sons  are  informing 
against  and  denouncing  their  own  fathers.     A 
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ruthless  ideology  is  being  imposed  upon  the  coun- 
try. There  is  scattered  resistance  but  it  is  un- 
organized and  uncoordinated. 

Frankly,  we  do  not  know  what  we  can  accom- 
plish at  this  time.  First  we  must  prevent  the 
spread  of  Chinese  Communist  imperialism  and 
contain  it  within  China. 


Identity  of  Interests  Urged 

The  year  1952  can  be  a  year  of  opportunity. 

We  have  the  opportunity  in  Japan  to  demon- 
strate to  the  people  of  Asia  that  we  can  act  as 
partners  with  Asians.  If  we  can  show  in  Japan 
by  our  actions  that  we  can  live  as  equal  partners 
with  an  Asian  nation  with  full  respect  for  its 
sovereign  rights,  we  can  do  as  much  as  any  one 
single  thing  to  cut  the  ground  from  under  Com- 
munist propaganda  that  portrays  us  as  a  nation 
of  imperialists  only  interested  in  exploiting  Asia 
for  our  own  benefit.  Some  of  our  friends  are 
skeptical.  Witness  Indian's  refusal  to  attend  the 
San  Francisco  peace  conference.  Yet  we  have 
just  concluded  the  negotiations  for  the  adminis- 
trative agreement  implementing  the  security 
treaty  with  Japan.  These  were  true  negotiations 
between  sovereign  equals.  There  was  honest  give 
and  take,  with  full  regard  for  the  rights  of  each. 

We  have  the  opportunity  in  Southeast  Asia  to 
show  our  determination  to  assist  these  nations  to 
grow  in  stability  and  to  take  their  rightful  places 
as  full,  free,  equal,  and  independent  members  of 
the  family  of  the  United  Nations.  The  threat  of 
Communist  imperialism  to  these  nations  cannot 
be  ignored.  As  U.S.  delegate,  John  Sherman 
Cooper  said  in  the  General  Assembly  : 

.  .  .  any  such  Communist  aggression  in  Southeast 
Asia  would,  in  the  view  of  my  Government,  be  a  matter 
of  direct  and  grave  concern  which  would  require  the  most 
urgent  and  earnest  consideration  by  the  United  Nations. 

As  Senator  Smith  of  New  Jersey  so  ably  pointed 
out  the  other  day  "basically  the  restlessness  among 
the  people  of  both  the  Middle  and  the  Far  East 
is  due  to  the  yearning  for  freedom  and  independ- 
ence and  the  deep-seated  resistance  to  any  form  of 
imperialism  or  colonialism."  We  must  take  every 
opportunity  to  prove  to  the  peoples  of  the  Far 
East  that  their  aspirations  are  our  own  goal  and 
the  goal  of  all  freedom-loving  peoples.  Once  this 
identity  of  interests  has  been  demonstrated  we 
will  have  achieved  our  objectives  in  the  Far  East 
and  we  shall  have  lasting  friends  and  allies,  not 
enemies,  across  the  Pacific. 


CORRECTION 

In  the  Bulletin  of  March  3, 1952,  page  350,  left- 
hand  column,  thirty-fourth  line,  the  name  "Kolm- 
stamon"  should  be  "Kohnstamm."  The  corrected 
phrase  should  read : 

"Minister  Max  Kohnstamm  representing  the 
Netherlands;" 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Residual  Problem  of  Refugees  on  Termination  of  IRO 

REPORT  ON  RECENT  SESSIONS  OF  THE  GENERAL 
COUNCIL  AND  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

by  George  L.  Warren 


The  General  Council  of  the  International  Refu- 
gee Organization  (Iro)  held  its  ninth  session  at 
Geneva  from  February  11  through  February  16, 
1952.  The  Executive  Committee  met  from  Feb- 
ruary 7  through  February  14,  1952. 

Matters  that  the  Executive  Committee  consid- 
ered included  the  semiannual  report  of  the  Direc- 
tor General  for  the  period  July  1  to  December  31, 
1951 ;  the  financial  statements  for  the  period  July 
1,  1950  to  September  30,  1951;  the  final  plan  of 
expenditure  for  the  supplementary  and  closure 
periods  beginning  July  1,  1950 ;  the  report  of  the 
Director  General  on  the  liquidation  of  the  organi- 
zation; and  the  report  of  the  Director  General  on 
plans  for  the  writing  of  the  history  of  Iro. 

At  its  eighth  session  in  October  1951 *  the  Gen- 
eral Council  of  Iro  reported  to  the  United  Nations 
on  the  residual  problems  of  refugees  which  would 
remain  on  the  termination  of  Iro  and  authorized 
the  Director  General  to  continue  resettlement  ac- 
tivities as  long  as  available  resources  permitted 
while  reserving  intact  funds  for  liquidation  which 
had  been  set  aside  by  the  Council.  The  General 
Council  at  its  ninth  session  received  from  the 
Executive  Committee  comments  on  the  semiannual 
report  of  the  Director  General  for  the  period  end- 
ing December  31,  1951;  the  financial  statements 
for  the  15-month  period  ending  September  30, 
1951;  the  final  plan  of  expenditure;  and  on  plans 
for  the  liquidation  of  the  Organization  and  the 
writing  of  the  history  of  Iro. 

The  Council  learned  from  the  Director  General's 
semiannual  report  that  76,501  refugees  had  been 
resettled  and  411  repatriated  during  the  6-month 
period  under  review.  This  figure  brought  the 
grand  total  of  persons  resettled  by  the  Organiza- 
tion by  December  31, 1951,  to  1,038,750.  The  total 
number  of  persons  repatriated  was  72,834.    An 

1  For  article  by  Mr.  Warren  on  the  eighth  session,  see 
Bulletin  of  Jan.  14,  1952,  p.  50. 
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additional  7,000  refugees  were  resettled  in  Janu- 
ary 1952.  On  January  31,  1952,  Iro  turned  over 
for  movement  to  the  Provisional  Intergovern- 
mental Committee  for  the  Movement  of  Migrants 
from  Europe  12,205  refugees  who  had  received 
visas  prior  to  that  date.2  The  total  cost  of  move- 
ment of  these  refugees  was  estimated  at  approxi- 
mately $2,300,000.  Toward  this  amount  Iro  had 
paid  the  Provisional  Committee  $950,000  and  un- 
dertaken to  pay  the  balance  on  the  receipt  of  fur- 
ther income. 

The  problem  of  refugees  requiring  continuing 
institutional  care  had  been  virtually  resolved  by 
December  31,  1951,  when  only  362  families  re- 
mained for  whom  no  satisfactory  arrangements 
had  been  concluded.  Of  these,  333  were  in  Shang- 
hai and  29  in  the  Philippines.  The  final  total  of 
families  for  which  continuing  care  had  been  re- 
quired and  for  which  arrangements  had  been 
made  was  25,000,  comprising  a  total  of  47,000  per- 
sons, including  dependents. 

The  financial  statements  for  the  15  months  end- 
ing September  30,  1951,  showed  that  the  total  re- 
sources available  during  the  period  were  $106,344,- 
900  and  that  a  total  of  $85,746,702  had  been  uti- 
lized and  inventory  values  reduced  by  $4,844,215 
The  net  total  of  available  resources  on  October  1, 
1951  was  $15,753,983.  Contributions  due  but  not 
received  amounted  to  $60,565.  If  this  latter 
amount  were  later  received,  the  total  of  resources 
available  for  the  remaining  period  would  be 
$15,814,548.  The  Director  General  reported  that 
practically  all  liabilities  outstanding  for  the  years 
1947-1948, 1948-1949,  and  1949-1950  had  been  met 
and  that  the  Organization  had  received  approxi 
mately  $1,500,000  from  the  sale  of  surplus  mate 
rials  which  had  been  applied  to  the  final  plan  of 

2  For  an  article  by  Mr.  Warren  on  the  Brussels  confer- 
ence on  migration  and  on  movement  of  migrants  from 
Europe,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  4,  1952,  p.  169. 
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expenditure.  Also  applied  to  the  plan  of  expendi- 
ture, in  addition  to  the  $15,814,548  referred  to 
above,  were  the  amounts  of  $297,203  received  in 
final  settlement  from  the  Australian  Government 
and  $1,323,219  from  other  miscellaneous  income, 
excluding  the  sale  of  surpluses. 

The  Council  learned  that  the  food  replacement 
account  in  Germany,  from  which  additional  in- 
come was  expected,  was  still  under  negotiation  but 
was  not  included  in  the  final  plan  of  expenditure 
because  of  uncertainty  as  to  final  settlement.  The 
only  other  potential  income  not  included  in  the 
final  plan  of  expenditure  was  an  estimated  $600,- 
000  anticipated  from  the  further  sale  of  surplus 
supplies  and  equipment. 

Proposed  Final  Plan  of  Expenditure 

The  Council  received  from  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee the  proposed  final  plan  of  expenditure, 
which  provided  for  a  total  outlay  during  the 
supplementary  and  closure  period  of  $102,827,440. 
All  income  received  by  the  Organization  to  Jan- 
uary 31,  1952,  was  included  in  the  plan  and  allo- 
cated. The  Council  recognized  that  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  Organization  had  ceased  operations 
on  January  31,  1952,  the  final  plan  of  expenditure 
was  more  in  the  nature  of  a  report  on  the  utiliza- 
tion of  funds  than  of  proposals  for  future  ex- 
penditure. After  full  examination,  the  plan  was 
adopted  by  the  Council.  Two  hundred  and  seven- 
teen thousand  dollars  were  earmarked  under  the 
plan  to  provide  care  and  maintenance  for  a  further 
6  months  after  January  31,  1952,  for  all  refugees 
in  China  receiving  such  assistance  on  that  date, 
and  $60,000  for  the  cost  of  operating  the  Shanghai 
office  for  the  same  period.  These  funds  were  to  be 
administered  by  the  U.N.  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees.  In  addition,  $500,000  were  established 
as  a  trust  fund  to  be  administered  by  the  Provi- 
sional Intergovernmental  Committee  for  the 
Movement  of  Migrants  from  Europe  for  the  fu- 
ture movement  of  Iro  eligibles  remaining  in 
Shanghai  who  may  secure  visas  to  immigration 
countries.  Arrangements  were  made  in  February 
1952  for  the  movement  of  180  such  refugees  at  the 
expense  of  the  trust  fund.  The  maintenance  of 
the  former  Iro  office  in  Hong  Kong  under  the  joint 
administration  of  the  High  Commissioner  and  the 
Provisional  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  an 
additional  6-month  period  was  provided  for.  The 
plan  included  provision  of  $100,000  for  the  hos- 
pitalization of  100  tuberculous  cases  in  Trieste, 
with  respect  to  which  negotiations  were  still  in 
progress  with  the  Italian  Government.  Funds 
were  also  set  aside  in  the  plan  to  insure  permanent 
care  for  the  99  refugees  remaining  in  the  Philip- 
pines for  whom  a  voluntary  agency  has  assumed 
responsibility.  The  total  number  of  persons 
moved  during  the  period  July  1, 1950,  to  January 
31, 1952,  was  257,335—20,000  more  than  originally 
expected. 


Allocation  for  Liquidation 

An  allocation  for  liquidation  expenditures  to- 
taling $1,137,000  was  included  in  the  plan  of  ex- 
penditure. The  liquidation  budget  contained 
$400,000  for  the  payment  of  all  sums  owing  to 
staff  personnel.  To  carry  out  the  liquidation  of 
the  Organization,  the  Council  established  a  Board 
of  Liquidation  consisting  of  the  representatives  of 
France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Venezuela,  and 
appointed  a  liquidating  staff  consisting  of  Oliver 
E.  Cound  (U.S.)  as  liquidator,  Francis  H.  Dalli- 
son  (U.K.)  as  deputy  liquidator,  and  H.  E.  Henri 
Ponsot  (France)  as  counselor.  The  powers,  du- 
ties, and  responsibilities  of  the  Board  of  Liquida- 
tion and  of  the  liquidator  were  established  in 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  Council.  The  liqui- 
dator will  be  responsible  to  the  Board  of  Liquida- 
tion, which  will  in  turn  report  to  the  member 
governments  of  the  Organization. 

In  addition  to  the  settlement  of  all  liabilities  of 
the  Organization,  the  Board  of  Liquidation  and 
the  liquidator  are  directed  by  the  terms  of  resolu- 
tions adopted  by  the  Council  to  make  payments 
according  to  an  established  list  of  priorities  out 
of  two  remaining  possible  sources  of  income  ex- 
pected to  be  received  by  the  Organization  during 
the  liquidation  period.  The  final  sale  of  surplus 
supplies  and  equipment  may  produce  between 
$500,000  and  $600,000  in  income.  The  only  other 
potential  income  may  result  from  settlement  of  the 
Iro  claim  against  the  Federal  Government  of 
Germany  on  the  German  food  credit.  Negotia- 
tions concerning  this  claim  were  still  in  progress 
during  the  session  of  the  Council.  If  the  claim, 
by  decision  of  the  Bonn  government,  is  included 
with  other  postwar  claims  for  consideration  by  the 
German  Post  War  Debt  Settlement  Conference, 
the  likelihood  of  any  payment  to  Iro  will  be  ex- 
tremely small.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
liquidator  will  attempt  to  arrange  a  settlement  of 
the  claim  entirely  in  deutschemarks. 

The  priorities  for  payment  by  the  liquidator 
from  the  foregoing  two  sources  of  income  if,  as, 
and  when  received,  were  established  by  the  Council 
in  a  resolution  as  follows : 

1.  The  first  charge  shall  be  to  meet  unforeseen  claims 
against  the  Organization  and  to  defray  any  additional 
costs  of  liquidation  which  might  be  incurred  during  the 
period  of  liquidation  beyond  those  provided  for  in  the 
Final  Plan  of  Expenditure; 

2.  The  second  charge  shall  be  to  reimburse  the  Provi- 
sional Intergovernmental  Committee  for  the  Movement 
of  Migrants  from  Europe  the  costs  of  moving  Iro  eligible 
refugees  who,  by  1  February  1952  had  been  visaed,  but  not 
moved ; 

3.  The  third  charge  shall  be  to  provide,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees,  to  the  extent  of  assets  realised  from  a  satis- 
factory settlement  of  the  Food  Replacement  Account  in 
Germany  and  from  any  assets  which  may  be  realized  in 
Deutsche  Marks,  grants  for  assistance  to  residual  refu- 
gees, such  as  grants  for  refugees  in  Trieste,  to  the  Dis- 
placed Persons  Department  of  the  Expellee  Bank,  to 
Voluntary  Societies  and  to  Refugee  Service  Committees. 
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4.  The  fourth  charge  shall  be  to  establish  a  revolving 
fund  in  the  form  of  a  trust,  to  be  managed  by  the  Provi- 
sional Intergovernmental  Committee  for  the  Movement  of 
Migrants  from  Europe,  for  the  movement  of  refugees  who 
receive  visas  after  1  February  1952.  Priority  will  be 
given  to  refugees  now  registered  with  the  Iro. 

With  respect  to  the  second  priority  above,  Iro 
owes  to  the  Provisional  Intergovernmental  Com- 
mittee for  the  Movement  of  Migrants  from  Europe 
a  balance  of  $1,350,000  for  the  movement  of  12,205 
refugees  who  had  received  visas  prior  to  January 
31, 1952.  The  movement  of  these  refugees  will  be 
completed  by  March  31,  1952. 

The  Council  recognized  that  the  actions  which 
the  liquidator  may  take  under  priority  three  would 
be  of  close  interest  to  the  United  Nations  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees  and  that  he  should 
therefore,  for  purposes  of  coordination  of  joint 
efforts,  be  consulted  concerning  payments  made 
under  priority  three.  The  Council  hoped  that 
funds  would  become  available  to  make  more  ade- 
quate provision  for  the  hospitalization  of  tuber- 
culous refugees  in  Trieste  than  was  possible  out 
of  income  available  prior  to  January  31,  1952. 
The  Council  also  strongly  supported  a  proposed 
allocation  of  approximately  1,000,000  deutsche- 
marks  to  the  Displaced  Persons  Department  of  the 
Expellee  Bank  in  Germany.  Iro  had  previously 
made  a  contribution  of  1,500,000  deutsche  marks 
in  capital  funds  to  this  department  of  the  Expellee 
Bank  in  consideration  of  other  contributions  by 
the  Allied  High  Commission  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  Germany.  These  latter  funds  have 
been  completely  exhausted  by  the  granting  of  small 
loans  to  refugees  remaining  in  Germany,  and  many 
applications  for  such  loans  remain  unsatisfied  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  capital.  A  number  of  volun- 
tary agencies  in  Europe  and  refugee  service  com- 
mittees in  the  Near  East,  Turkey,  and  Latin 
American  countries  continue  to  assist  the  adjust- 
ment of  refugees  in  those  areas.  Grants  to  these 
voluntary  agencies  and  committees  were  envisaged 
as  a  useful  method  of  facilitating  the  assimilation 
of  such  refugees. 

Status  of  Liquidation  Process 

The  Director  General  reported  to  the  Council 
that  all  offices  and  installations  had  been  closed 
at  the  end  of  January  1952  with  the  exception  of 
small  liquidation  staffs  still  required  for  varying 
periods  to  effect  the  closure  of  accounts  and  the 
transfer  or  disposal  of  records  and  property  in  the 
following  areas:  Austria,  Canada,  Germany  (in- 
cluding International  Movements,  Bremen),  Italy 
(including  International  Movements,  Genoa),  and 
the  United  States.  The  extension  of  operations 
during  January  1952  resulted  in  a  delay  of  approx- 
imately one  month  in  the  commencement  of  the 
final  liquidation  period.  As  of  February  1,  1952, 
290  international  staff  members  and  360  local  staff 
members  remained  under  employment.  It  was 
planned  to  reduce  the  staff  still  further  during 


February  to  127  international  staff  members  and 
70  local  members.  A  warehouse  and  motor  depot 
will  be  retained  at  Munich  for  an  additional  pe- 
riod after  January  31,  1952,  at  which  point  most 
of  the  remaining  surplus  property  will  be  trans- 
ferred pending  final  disposal. 

The  Council  learned  at  its  last  session  that  the 
total  contributions  actually  received  from  gov- 
ernments during  the  period  July  1,  1947,  to  Jan- 
uary 31,  1952,  were  $398,596,802.  Contributions 
due  and  unpaid  totaled  $8,270,493,  of  which  con- 
tributions unpaid  by  China  totaled  $8,210,469. 
The  only  other  unpaid  contribution  was  that  of 
Guatemala,  $60,024,  which  was  still  in  process  of 
collection.  Of  the  total  $398,596,802  actually  re- 
ceived in  contributions  from  governments,  the 
United  States  paid  $237,116,355.  The  estimated 
total  expenditures  were  $429,775,450.  The  excess 
of  expenditures  of  approximately  $30,000,000 
above  the  total  of  contributions  from  governments 
resulted  from  reimbursements  to  the  Organization 
by  governments  for  the  movement  of  refugees,  the 
sale  of  surplus  supplies,  and  other  miscellaneous 
income  arising  out  of  operations. 

Sixteen  member  governments  of  Iro  were  rep- 
resented at  this  final  session  of  the  Council : 


Australia 

Belgium 

Canada 

Denmark 

Dominican  Republic 

France 

Guatemala 

Italy 


Luxembourg 
Netherlands 
New  Zealand 
Norway 
Switzerland 
United  Kingdom 
United  States 
Venezuela 


The  Governments  of  China  and  Iceland,  members 
of  the  Organization,  were  not  represented.  The 
Governments  of  Austria,  Brazil,  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  Germany,  Israel,  Mexico,  and  Sweden,  as 
well  as  the  Holy  See,  the  United  Nations,  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United 
Nations,  the  International  Labor  Office,  and  the 
World  Health  Organization  were  represented  by 
observers.  The  U.N.  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees  was  also  present  as  an  observer.  George 
L.  Warren  of  the  United  States  presided  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  for  the  final  session.  Victor 
Dore  of  Canada  served  as  first  Vice  Chairman; 
Finn  T.  B.  Friis  of  Denmark  as  second  Vice  Chair- 
man; and  P.  J.  de  Kanter  of  the  Netherlands  as 
Rapporteur.  The  Council  adjourned  on  Febru- 
ary 16,  1952. 

The  opening  date  of  this  final  session,  February 
11,  1952,  was  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the  conven- 
ing of  the  first  session  of  the  Preparatory  Commis- 
sion for  the  International  Refugee  Organization 
at  Geneva  on  February  11,  1947.  Appropriate 
commemorative  statements  were  made  at  the  final 
meeting  of  the  Council. 

•  Mr.  Warren,  author  of  the  above  article,  is 
Adviser  on  Refugees  and  Displaced  Persons,  De- 
partment of  State.  Mr.  Warren  was  U.S.  repre- 
sentative to  the  February  session  of  IRO. 
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Tasks  Before  Disarmament 
Commission 

Press  Conference  Statement  by 
Secretary  Acheson x 

On  Friday  at  U.N.  Headquarters  in  New  York, 
the  Disarmament  Commission  begins  the  task  as- 
signed it  by  the  General  Assembly  in  Paris.  That 
task  is  to  prepare  proposals  for  the  regulation, 
limitation,  and  balanced  reduction  of  all  armed 
forces  and  armaments — including  the  prohibition 
of  atomic  weapons  under  an  effective  system  of 
international  control. 

The  spokesman  of  the  United  States  at  these 
meetings  will  be  Benjamin  V.  Cohen,  who  has 
been  given  the  rank  of  Ambassador  to  serve  as 
deputy  to  Ambassador  Warren  R.  Austin. 

The  U.S.  Government  attaches  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  the  work  of  the  Disarmament  Com- 
mission. We  know  that  its  tasks  are  complex. 
We  are  aware  that  there  are  immense  difficulties  to 
be  overcome  and  that  the  work  may  be  slow  and 
arduous.  But  we  are  prepared  to  negotiate  in 
good  faith,  in  the  hope  that  the  energies  now 
necessarily  devoted  to  defense  may  be  liberated 
for  positive  programs  of  reconstruction  and  de- 
velopment. 

Agreement  on  a  plan  of  work  to  be  undertaken 
by  the  Disarmament  Commission — the  topics  to  be 
discussed  and  studied — will  be  one  of  its  first 
tasks.  The  United  States  has  prepared  a  draft 
plan  of  work  and  has  circulated  it  among  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission.  It  is  our  hope  that  one 
of  the  first  acts  of  the  Commission  will  be  to  con- 
sider this  U.S.  draft.  Details  of  the  U.S.  draft 
will  be  made  public  on  Friday.  I  can  only  tell 
you  at  this  time  that  hard,  sincere  effort  has  gone 
into  its  framing  and  we  will  welcome  suggestions 
from  other  members  of  the  Commission  who,  like 
the  United  States,  are  sincerely  devoting  their  full 
energies  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  task  set  by  the 
General  Assembly  at  Paris. 

It  is  not  inconsistent  to  talk  about  reduction 
of  armaments  in  this  time  of  world  tension  and 
while  we  are  still  hard  at  work  building  our  mili- 
tary strength.  We  are  rearming  because  we  have 
been  forced  to  do  so  by  the  threat  to  world  peace 
and  security  stemming  from  the  existence  of  huge 
armies  and  armaments  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
its  satellites.  But  we  are  ready,  as  we  have  al- 
ways been,  to  take  the  other  and — from  our  view- 
point— much  preferred  way  toward  international 
peace  and  security:  To  cut  down  our  forces  if 
agreement  can  be  reached  on  an  effective  plan  of 
balanced  disarmament. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  U.N.  Disarmament  Com- 
mission to  try  to  find  this  way — to  work  out  a 
detailed  plan  for  disarmament,  so  that  when  the 
time  is  ripe,  nations  may  achieve  international 
order  without  the  burden  of  tremendous  defense 
budgets. 


U.S.  Committee  for  German 
Corporate  Dollar  Bonds 

[Released  to  the  press  March  3] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  March 
3  that  at  its  request  Beardsley  Ruml,  Herbert  F. 
Boynton,  and  Ganson  Purcell  have  undertaken  to 
organize  and  to  serve  as  members  of  an  inde- 
pendent and  private  committee  to  represent  the 
interests  of  the  U.S.  holders  of  German  corporate 
dollar  bonds  at  the  International  Conference  on 
German  debts.  The  Conference  convened  at  Lon- 
don on  February  28,  1952,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Tripartite  Commission  on  German  Debts  on 
which  Ambassador  Warren  Lee  Pierson  is  the 
U.S.  representative.1 

Mr.  Boynton  left  for  London  by  air  on  March  2 
to  attend  the  Conference  as  spokesman  for  the 
committee.  He  will  take  part  in  the  negotiations 
with  representatives  of  the  German  Government 
and  German  debtors  and  with  government  and 
creditor  representatives  of  some  30  other  countries 
which  are  attending  the  Conference. 

The  corporate  dollar  bonds  represent  a  substan- 
tial part  of  the  German  external  indebtedness. 
There  are  about  66  different  issues  of  bonds  out- 
standing on  which  there  is  a  principal  amount  due 
estimated  at  about  180  million  dollars. 

Mr.  Ruml  of  New  York  City  was  formerly 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New 
York  and  of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co. 

Mr.  Boynton  was  formerly  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Security  Dealers  and  a  part- 
ner in  the  investment  firms  of  F.  S.  Moseley  &  Co. 
of  Boston,  and  Laird,  Bissell  and  Meeds  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  Purcell  is  a  member  of  the  Washington  law 
firm  of  Purcell  and  Nelson  and  was  formerly 
chairman  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission. He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Board  during  World  War  II. 

The  committee  has  taken  the  name  of  "U.S. 
Committee  for  German  Corporate  Dollar  Bonds." 
Wallace  H.  Fulton,  executive  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Security  Dealers,  is  tem- 
porarily handling  the  administrative  arrange- 
ments for  the  committee. 

Representation  at  the  London  conference  of 
other  categories  of  U.S.  creditors  is: 

James  Grafton  Rogers,  president  of  the  Foreign 
Bondholders'  Protective  Council,  Inc.,  will  repre- 
sent holders  of  German  governmental  bonds  (in- 
cluding state  and  municipal  bonds)  and  corporate 
bonds  which  are  governmentally  guaranteed. 

Andrew  L.  Gomory,  chairman,  American  Com- 
mittee for  Standstill  Creditors  of  Germany,  will 
represent  a  number  of  American  banks  holding 
certain  claims  the  payment  of  which  was  deferred 


1  Made  on  Mar.  12, 1952. 
March  24,   7952 


1  Bttlletin  of  Feb.  11,  1952,  p.  206. 
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sometime  prior  to  the  war  under  agreements  en- 
tered into  with  the  German  Government. 

Gordon  H.  Michler  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of 
New  Jersey,  and  chairman  of  the  German  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council  will 
attend  on  behalf  of  commercial  and  miscellaneous 
creditors. 

Parker  McCollester  of  the  New  York  law  firm 
of  Lord,  Day  and  Lord  will  represent  the  Com- 
mittee of  Mixed  Claims  Commission  Award 
Holders. 


Communiques  Regarding  Korea 
to  the  Security  Council 

The  Headquarters  of  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mand has  transmitted  communiques  regarding 
Korea  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions under  the  following  United  Nations  docu- 
ment numbers  issued  in  1952:  S/2521,  February 
11;  S/2539,  February  27;  S/2540,  February  27; 
S/2543,  February  28;  S/2545,  February  29; 
S/2546,  February  29 ;  S/2547,  March  3. 


Current  United  Nations  Documents: 
A  Selected  Bibliography1 

Security  Council 

Letter  Dated  18  December  1951  from  Dr.  Frank  P.  Graham, 
U.  N.  Representative  for  India  and  Pakistan  to  the 
Secretary-General  Transmitting  His  Second  Report 
to  the  Security  Council.  S/2448,  December  19,  1951. 
49  pp.  mimeo. 

Letters  Exchanged  Between  the  Delegation  of  Pakistan 
and  the  United  Nations  Representative  for  India  and 
Pakistan  and  the  Tentative  Plan  of  Demilitarization 
of  the  Military  Adviser  of  the  United  Nations  Repre- 
sentative for  India  and  Pakistan.  S/2485,  January 
21,  1952.     9  pp.  mimeo. 

Letter  Dated  22  January  1952  Addressed  by  the  Secretary- 
General  to  the  President  of  the  Security  Council. 
Methods  Which  Might  be  used  to  Maintain  and 
Strengthen  International  Peace  and  Security  in  Ac- 
cordance with  the  Purposes  and  Principles  of  the 
Charter.     S/2496,  January  26, 1952.    5  pp.  mimeo. 

1  Printed  materials  may  be  secured  in  the  United  States 
from  the  International  Documents  Service,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Press,  2960  Broadway,  New  York  27,  N.  Y.  Other 
materials  (mimeographed  or  processed  documents)  may 
be  consulted  at  certain  designated  libraries  in  the  United 
States. 

The  United  Nations  Secretariat  has  established  an 
Official  Records  series  for  the  General  Assembly,  the  Se- 
curity Council,  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  the 
Trusteeship  Council,  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
which  includes  summaries  of  proceedings,  resolutions,  and 
reports  of  the  various  commissions  and  committees.  In- 
formation on  securing  subscriptions  as  to  the  series  may 
be  obtained  from  the  International  Documents  Service. 


General  Assembly 

Report  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  (Chapter  V)| 
Report  of  the  Third  Committee.  A/2111,  February  il 
1952.     14  pp.  mimeo. 

The  Problem  of  the  Independence  of  Korea :  Report  cl 
the  United  Nations  Commission  for  the  UnifieatioS 
and  Rehabilitation  of  Korea.  Relief  and  Rehabilil 
tation  of  Korea :  Report  of  the  United  Nations  Agerl 
General  for  Korean  Reconstruction.  Report  of  th 
First  Committee  and  the  Joint  Second  and  Third  Con 
mittee,  meeting  jointly.  A/2114,  February  3,  195S 
5  pp.  mimeo. 

Threats  to  the  Political  Independence  and  Territorial  Ir 
tegrity  of  China  and  to  the  Peace  of  the  Far  East 
Resulting  from  Soviet  Violations  of  the  Sino-Sovie 
Treaty  of  Friendship  and  Alliance  of  14  August  194 
and  from  Soviet  Violations  of  the  Charter  of  th 
United  Nations.  Letter  dated  7  January  1952  fror 
the  Chairman  of  the  Chinese  delegation  to  the  Unite 
Nations  addressed  to  the  President  of  the  Genera 
Assembly.    A/C.l/712,  January  26, 1952.    6  pp.  inimec 


Economic  and  Social  Council 

Basic  Programme  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  fo 
1952.  Note  by  the  Secretary-General.  E/2158,  De 
cember  10,  1951.    11  pp.  mimeo. 

Inter-Agency  Agreements.  Agreement  between  the  Intei 
national  Labour  Organisation  and  the  Council  o 
Europe.  Note  by  the  Secretary-General.  E/215S 
December  11,  1951.     7  pp.  mimeo. 

Implementation  of  Recommendations  on  Economic  an 
Social  Matters.  Economic  and  Social  Council  Reso 
lution  283  (X).  Texts  of  Replies  from  Government 
of  Member  States.  E/2165/Add.  12,  January  15,  1952 
8  pp.  mimeo.  and  E/2165/Add.  13,  January  15,  1955 
5  pp.  mimeo. 

Economic  Commission  for  Europe.  Reports  from  th 
Committees  of  the  Commission  on  their  Activities,  an( 
an  Additional  Note  by  the  Executive  Secretary 
E/ECE/142,  January  28,  1952.    64  pp.  mimeo. 


Trusteeship  Council 

Report  of  the  United  Nations  Visiting  Mission  to  Trus 
Territories  in  East  Africa  on  Ruanda-Urundi.  Pre 
pared  in  accordance  with  Trusteeship  Council  Reso 
lution  344  (IX)  of  5  July  1951  and  with  rule  99  of  th< 
rules  of  procedure  for  the  Trusteeship  Council 
T/948,  December  27,  1951.     97  pp.  mimeo. 

Report  of  the  United  Nations  Visiting  Mission  to  Trus 
Territories  in  East  Africa,  1951,  on  Somaliland  Unde 
Italian  Administration.  Prepared  in  accordant 
with  Trusteeship  Council  resolution  344  (IX)  of 
July  1951  and  with  rule  99  of  the  rules  of  procedun 
for  the  Trusteeship  Council.  T/947,  January  11,  1952 
122  pp.  mimeo. 

Population,  Land  Categories  and  Tenure  in  the  Trust  Ter 
ritory  of  the  Pacific  Islands.  (Working  Paper  pre 
pared  by  the  Secretariat.)  T/AC.36/L.36,  Februarj 
18,  1952.     9  pp.  mimeo. 

Petitions  Concerning  Tanganyika.  Observations  of  th< 
Administering  Authority.  T/953/Add.4,  February  20 
1952.     51  pp.  mimeo. 


The  U.S.  in  the  U.N., 
a  weekly  feature,  does  not  appear  in  this  issue. 
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Building  Collective  Strength  Through 
The  Mutual  Security  Program 


Following  are  statements  made  March  13  on  the 
Mutual  Security  Program  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1953,  oefore  a  joint  session  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee: 

STATEMENT  BY  SECRETARY  ACHESON ' 

The  Mutual  Security  Program  for  1953  is  of 
cardinal  importance  to  our  national  interest  and 
security  and  I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  appear 
before  you  in  its  behalf. 

It  seems  fair  to  say  that  there  is  no  substantial 
disagreement  with  the  basic  policy  represented  in 
this  legislation. 

The  American  people  have  clearly  rejected  both 
isolationism  and  preventive  war  as  self-defeating 
courses  of  action.  Instead,  our  national  policy — 
which  commands  strong  agreement  and  support 
among  our  people — is  directed  toward  increasing 
the  strength  and  unity  of  the  free  world  as  a  safe- 
guard of  peace  and  freedom. 

The  program  which  properly  bears  the  name  of 
"mutual  security"  is  one  of  the  principal  means 
by  which  this  national  policy  is  translated  into 
action. 

What  the  Mutual  Security  Program  represents 
is  our  share  of  the  total  effort  which  is  now  going 
on,  to  reduce  the  weakness  which  stands  as  a  temp- 
tation to  aggression  and  to  build  instead  a  strong 
and  confident  structure  of  peace. 

Mr.  Harriman  has  just  discussed  in  full  and  in 
some  detail  the  projection  of  this  program  for 
1953  which  you  now  have  before  you.2  It  is  not 
my  purpose  to  repeat  what  he  has  just  said.  I 
want  to  assure  you,  however,  that  I  adopt  and 
endorse  what  he  has  said,  and  I  profoundly  believe 
in  the  program  he  has  presented. 

In  my  short  presentation  this  morning,  what  I 
should  like  to  put  before  you  are  some  of  the  fac- 
tors which  seem  to  me  to  be  essential  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  more  far  reaching  and  enduring 
side  of  this  Mutual  Security  Program. 

1  Released  to  the  press  Mar.  13.  For  the  President's 
message  to  the  Congress  recommending  continuance  of 
Msp,  transmitted  Mar.  6,  see  Bulletin  of  Mar.  17,  p.  403. 

1  Text  of  Mr.  Harriman's  statement  appears  on  p.  467. 


Mr.  Harriman  has  dealt  with  the  urgent  neces- 
sity for  providing  for  defense,  and  for  supporting 
the  defense  efforts  of  our  friends  and  allies. 

There  are  four  other  points  to  which  I  should 
like  to  draw  your  attention,  in  your  consideration 
of  this  program. 

The  Time  Element  in  Europe 

First  of  all,  I  wish  to  point  out  the  importance 
of  those  moments  in  history  when  things  are  fluid 
and  when  great  advances  can  be  made  which  will 
endure  for  centuries  and  greatly  influence  the  lives 
of  generations  to  come.  This  is  one  of  those 
moments  in  Europe. 

Each  cataclysm  which  has  swept  Europe — from 
the  wars  of  Napoleon  to  the  wars  of  Hitler — has 
left  Europe  in  a  molten  state  with  great  possibili- 
ties for  change — destructive  or  creative. 

American  foreign  policy  since  the  war  has  been 
based  on  an  understanding  of  this  fact.  This  pe- 
riod of  our  foreign  policy  has  been  one  of  the  most 
constructive  in  the  history  of  our  Republic.  We 
have  been  working  with  the  vast  new  forces  which 
are  developing  in  Europe — forces  of  unity  and 
cohesion.  We  have  come  to  the  point  when  it  is 
possible  to  put  aside  destructive  rivalries  which 
have  divided  Europe  for  centuries.  In  their  stead, 
there  can  be  created  a  unified  Europe  which  will 
give  enduring  and  underlying  strength,  not  only  to 
the  immediate  task  of  creating  a  defense  force,  but 
to  the  European  community  itself.  For  an  effec- 
tive defense  force  cannot  be  merely  a  military 
organization.  It  must  be  founded  upon  and  grow 
out  of  a  living  and  vibrant  community. 

This  is  what  we  have  been  working  for.  This 
has  been  the  consistent  goal  of  the  Congress,  the 
Administration,  and  the  American  people  since  the 
war. 

What  I  want  to  stress  is  that  we  are  approaching 
the  culmination  of  this  effort.  In  the  past  2  or  3 
years  tremendous  steps  have  been  taken.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  mention  the  organization  of 
Nato  itself,  the  steps  toward  the  Schuman  Plan, 
toward  the  European  Defense  Community,  and 
toward  bringing  Germany  back  into  close  rela- 
tions with  Western  Europe. 
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The  dramatic  events  of  recent  weeks  cannot  fail 
to  excite  any  student  of  history.  The  fact  that 
within  a  period  of  10  days  both  the  French  Parlia- 
ment and  the  German  Bundestag  approved  the 
revolutionary  step  of  merging  their  armed  forces 
with  those  of  Italy  and  the  Benelux  countries  was 
a  political  event  absolutely  unique  in  the  last  sev- 
eral centuries.  And  equally  striking  is  the  fact 
that  the  proposal  for  the  European  Defense  Com- 
munity contains  provisions  for  early  action  to- 
ward a  constitutional  federation  of  Europe. 

Who  would  have  thought,  even  2  years  ago,  that 
we  could  by  now  have  come  even  this  close  to  seeing 
Germany  and  France  going  along  the  road  to- 
gether ? 

These  things  can  be  brought  to  fulfillment  now. 
If  we  lose  this  momentum — if  they  are  not  accom- 
plished now — they  may  not  be  accomplished  for  a 
long  time  to  come. 

In  a  large  measure,  it  depends  upon  what  we 
do.  This  legislation  which  we  are  considering 
here  is  of  vital  importance  in  bringing  about  the 
larger  creation  and  all  its  interrelated  parts. 

The  relation  of  the  1952  military  plans  to  the 
arrangements  with  Germany,  to  the  development 
of  NATO,_to  the  creation  of  a  European  Defense 
Community  which  looks  forward  to  political  in- 
tegration— these  are  all  intimately  interwoven 
with  one  another. 

If  they  succeed,  you  will  have  a  force  which  will 
underpin  strength  in  Europe  for  generations.  If 
not,  you  will  have  an  inherent  weakness  in  Europe 
which  will  have  to  be  kept  propped  up — if  indeed 
we  can  keep  it  propped  up. 

This  country — the  American  people — have  done 
as  much  as,  and  perhaps  more  than,  any  other 
country  to  bring  this  about.  Now  is  the  time  to 
put  it  through.  If  it  is  not  put  through  now,  then 
the  things  we  have  talked  about  for  the  past  5 
years  may  become  impossible  of  achievement. 

Europe's  Efforts  and  Commitments 

The  next  point  has  to  do  with  the  efforts  and 
commitments  of  our  European  friends.  There  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  discussion — and  more  than  a 
little  misinformation — on  this  point  in  the  past. 
Therefore,  I  would  like  to  add  a  few  words  to 
what  Mr.  Harriman  has  told  you  about  this  effort. 

First,  it  should  be  emphasized  that  the  targets 
agreed  on  at  Lisbon  are  not  goals  toward  which 
we  are  just  beginning  to  work.  We  have  already 
made  solid  progress  toward  these  goals  since  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  was  signed  3  years  ago. 

The  defense  expenditures  of  our  European  al- 
lies— and  I  am  not  here  including  the  addition  of 
Greece  and  Turkey — have  doubled  since  1949. 
Their  rate  of  military  production  is  nearly  four 
times  above  the  1949  level  and  is  still  rising.  They 
have  all  increased  their  periods  of  compulsory 
military  service  and  have  added  more  than  500,000 
men  to  their  armed  forces.    They  have  made  sub- 
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stantial  progress  in  training  these  forces,  organ- 
izing them,  and  providing  them  with  modern 
equipment.  All  told,  the  number  of  organized 
ground  divisions  available  in  Europe  has  more 
than  doubled  since  General  Eisenhower  assumed 
the  Supreme  Command  last  spring. 

But  the  question  remains :  Are  our  allies  doing 
their  full  part? 

It  is  my  considered  judgment  that  efforts  al- 
ready made  by  our  friends  plus  increased  pro- 
grams for  the  current  year  now  before  their 
parliaments  approach  the  limits  of  their  capaci- 
ties. To  go  beyond  these  limits  would  produce  a 
strain  in  their  political,  economic,  and  social 
structures  which  would  endanger  both  their  se- 
curity and  ours — and  might  well  wreck  everything 
we  are  trying  to  accomplish. 

The  limitations  on  the  European  economies  are 
real  limitations.  They  cannot  be  removed  by  ex- 
hortation or  by  carping.  The  average  citizen  in 
Western  Europe  has  an  income  about  one-third 
that  of  the  average  U.S.  citizen.  He  pays  about 
the  same  percentage  of  that  meager  income  in 
taxes.  He  still  hasn't  made  up  the  housing,  cloth- 
ing, and  furniture  he  lost  in  the  war.  He  is  suf- 
fering from  a  new  inflationary  trend  which  since 
the  outbreak  of  Korean  hostilities  has  pushed  up 
prices  twice  as  rapidly  as  they  have  risen  in  the 
United  States.  Finally,  in  certain  countries  such 
as  Britain  and  France  his  Government  has  as- 
sumed heavy  commitments  in  the  defense  of  other 
parts  of  the  free  world. 

Just  one  fact  should  serve  to  illustrate  this  last 
point.  In  Indochina,  where  the  French  have  com- 
mitted thousands  of  their  best  troops  for  5  years 
in  a  bloody  battle  against  Communist  aggression, 
France  has  already  spent  more  money  than  the 
entire  amount  of  all  Marshall  Plan  aid  received 
from  the  United  States. 

These  economic  limitations  do  not  mean  that 
we  cannot  meet  our  security  objectives.  On  the 
contrary,  our  allies, have  pledged  themselves  to 
continue  to  increase  their  defense  efforts. 

All  of  us,  both  we  in  the  United  States  and  our 
allies,  would  wish  to  increase  our  defensive 
strength  more  quickly  than  it  is  practicable  to  do. 
Both  we  and  they  have  faced  the  problem  of 
adjusting  what  is  desirable  to  what  is  possible. 

Mr.  Harriman  has  discussed  some  of  the  prob- 
lems with  which  our  allies  must  deal  in  carrying 
out  the  plans  laid  at  Lisbon.  We  have  recently 
seen  a  dramatic  illustration  of  these  problems  in 
the  fall  of  the  French  Cabinet.  But  the  signifi- 
cant point  about  these  French  developments  is 
that  the  French  Parliament,  immediately  after 
Lisbon,  voted  512  to  104  to  approve  the  military 
budget.  This  action  made  it  clear  that  the  entire 
Parliament,  with  the  exception  of  the  Communists, 
supported  the  Nato  defense  program  and  the 
continuation  of  operations  in  Indochina.  The 
method  of  raising  the  necessary  funds  created  a 
political  crisis  but  all  democratic  peoples  know 
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that  tax  problems  are  rarely  simple.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  the  necessary  funds  will  be  found. 

The  program  worked  out  at  Lisbon  is  a  coopera- 
tive and  interdependent  program.  I  am  confident 
that  it  can  be  accomplished  if  each  of  the  partners 
does  its  part. 

Mr.  Harriman  has  pointed  out  how  important 
the  proposed  U.S.  contribution  is  to  the  total  Nato 
program.  He  has  pointed  out,  and  it  is  easy  to 
see,  that  the  tanks,  guns,  and  planes  which  we 
furnish  provide  the  arms  for  ground  divisions  and 
air  formations.  If  these  arms  are  not  provided, 
it  means  fewer  divisions  and  fewer  formations. 
This  point  needs  little  argument. 

What  I  wish  to  stress  is  the  vital  importance  of 
the  defense  support  provided  in  this  request. 
These  funds  not  only  provide  the  materials  which 
will  enable  the  workers  and  factories  in  the  allied 
countries  to  produce  equipment  for  their  forces, 
but  provide  other  supplies  essential  to  the  econ- 
omy which  underpins  the  entire  defense  effort  of 
these  countries.  To  remove  or  reduce  these  funds 
would  have  the  immediate  and  destructive  effect 
of  undermining  the  whole  economy  of  the  coun- 
tries concerned  at  this  critical  period  in  their 
rearmament  program.  If  this  is  done  it  would 
be  of  little  profit  for  us  to  produce  the  tanks, 
planes,  and  guns  which  this  program  calls  for. 

May  I  stress  further  that  if  there  is  any 
deficiency  in  our  part  of  the  program  no  other  of 
our  Nato  partners  is  in  a  position  to  make  it  up. 
Therefore,  a  cut  in  the  program  does  not  mean  a 
shift  of  the  burden;  it  means  a  cut  in  results  ob- 
tainable.    There  is  no  escape  from  this  conclusion. 

I  have  said  earlier  that  the  plans  which  we  and 
our  allies  have  developed  are  a  reconciliation  of 
the  desirable  with  the  possible.  I  believe  that  our 
military  advisers  will  tell  you  that  to  do  less  than 
what  has  been  found  to  be  possible  would  be  to 
incur  risks  to  our  security  which  should  not  be 
undertaken.  Therefore,  reduction  of  the  program 
would  involve  the  assumption  of  risks  which  those 
responsible  for  its  development  cannot  advise. 

Technical  and  Economic  Assistance  Program 

I  turn  now  to  a  third  point — technical  and  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  underdeveloped  countries. 

I  will  not  take  your  time  now  to  detail  the  en- 
couraging and  growing  record  of  accomplishment 
of  our  Point  Four  Program  in  the  underdeveloped 
areas  which  has  been  achieved  for  a  relatively 
small  investment.  All  this  will  be  laid  before 
you  in  later  meetings. 

There  is  one  point,  however,  which  I  wish  to 
stress  because  it  has  a  direct  bearing  on  our  secu- 
rity and  on  the  cost  of  this  program.  This  is  that 
if  Point  Four  Programs  of  technical  and  economic 
assistance  are  to  be  effective  in  their  objective  of 
adding  to  our  security  and  welfare  they  must  be 
devised  and  timed  to  meet  the  conditions  of  the 
particular  country  we  are  aiding. 


In  many,  probably  in  most  cases,  it  is  enough 
to  plan  our  programs  so  that  they  will  help  the 
people  of  these  underdeveloped  areas  to  solve  their 
economic  and  social  problems  gradually  over  a 
long  term.  We  provide  only  a  small  part  of  the 
resources  required,  but  that  small  part  has  the 
effect  of  a  catalyst  in  making  the  whole  effort  of 
the  country  succeed.  The  greater  number  of  the 
programs  being  carried  out  under  existing  legisla- 
tion and  proposed  in  the  new  legislation  are  of  this 
kind.  They  will  be  of  inestimable  importance  to 
our  country  in  the  long  years  of  growth  ahead. 

In  some  countries,  however,  and  particularly  in 
Asia,  there  is  a  flowing  tide  of  nationalism,  a  des- 
perate discontent,  a  ferment  of  communism — or 
all  together — creating  an  urgent  need.  This  need 
will  not  permit  the  luxury  of  a  long-term  solu- 
tion. In  these  countries  our  basic  program  can  be 
the  same,  but  it  must  be  speeded  up  tooring  about 
in  a  few  years  results  for  which  in  other  countries 
we  could  safely  work  many  years. 

India  is  the  most  striking  example  of  a  need  for 
urgent  and  effective  action. 

India  is  at  a  critical  point  in  its  history.  The 
Indian  people  have  just  completed  their  first  na- 
tional elections.  These  elections  have  shown 
some  very  startling  and  revealing  and  important 
things.  Although  the  Congress  Party  won  by  a 
substantial  majority,  the  Communist  Party 
showed  unexpected  strength,  especially  in  certain 
localities.  This  showing  is  essentially  attributa- 
ble to  the  discontent  of  many  of  the  people  over 
the  abject  poverty  and  hopelessness  of  their  lives. 
This  discontent  is  being  fanned  by  a  constant  flow 
of  Communist  propaganda  and  subversion.  The 
advice  of  all  our  observers  on  the  ground  is  that, 
unless  the  newly  independent  government  under 
Prime  Minister  Nehru  can  show  substantial  prog- 
ress in  economic  development  over  the  next  5 
years,  the  likelihood  is  that  in  the  next  elections 
the  democratic  forces  will  be  endangered  either 
by  the  extremists  of  the  right  or  by  the  Commu- 
nists. 

The  effort  to  avert  this  catastrophe  cen- 
ters chiefly  on  the  food  problem. 

For  the  last  20  years  India's  food  production  has 
been  stable  at  about  50  million  tons  of  grain  per 
year.  During  the  same  period  her  population  has 
increased  between  80  and  90  million.  Today  In- 
dia has  to  import  some  4  to  5  million  tons  of  grain 
annually  to  feed  her  people.  She  cannot  afford 
to  do  this.  She  must  substantially  increase  her 
food  production.  Only  last  year  a  catastrophe  of 
unimaginable  proportions  was  forestalled  by  aid 
voted  by  the  U.S.  Congress.  Unless  heroic  meas- 
ures are  taken  India's  food  deficit  will  continue  to 
increase  and  the  danger  of  political  upheaval  may 
pass  the  point  of  control. 

Fortunately,  the  Indian  Government  has  the 
foresight  and  the  courage  to  take  these  heroic 
measures.  India  has  set  for  herself  a  goal  of  self- 
sufficiency  in  food  at  the  end  of  4  years.     It  is 
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already  clear  from  work  which  has  been  done  in 
India — some  of  it  under  the  Point  Four  Pro- 
gram— that  this  goal  is  technically  possible.  It 
can  be  achieved  by  improved  seeds,  by  more  effec- 
tive plows,  by  increased  use  of  fertilizer,  by  re- 
claiming of  waste  lands,  and  in  some  areas  by 
making  more  water  available  through  tube  wells 
and  irrigation  to  supplement  the  uncertain  mon- 
soon rains. 

But  this  is  a  great  undertaking — an  effort  to 
accomplish  in  4  years  a  revolution  in  agricultural 
practices,  health  and  sanitation,  education,  and 
the  like.  India  will  be  devoting  vast  sums  to  this 
work.  She  will  be  substantially  aided  by  sister 
nations  in  the  British  Commonwealth  and  she  will 
also  have  technical  assistance  and  loans  from  vari- 
ous U.N.  agencies  and  the  benefit  of  private  in- 
vestment. But  taking  all  these  assets  together  she 
will  not  be  able  to  achieve  this  goal  without  help 
from  the  United  States  on  terms  of  county  agents, 
public  health  experts,  education  specialists,  and, 
in  addition,  the  substantial  amount  of  supplies  and 
equipment  necessary  to  make  their  work  effective 
in  the  time  available.  In  order  for  the  farmers 
to  learn  and  apply  the  new  agricultural  techniques 
which  will  enable  them  to  raise  their  production 
in  the  amount  required,  they  will  need  more  fer- 
tilizer, more  water,  more  and  better  tools — and 
these  things  require  money. 

I  venture  to  say  with  considerable  confidence 
that  if  India  succeeds  in  this  tremendous  effort,  it 
will  have  won  its  fight  against  communism.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  failure  of  this  effort  will 
greatly  increase  the  danger  of  communism  not 
only  to  India  but  to  all  Asia.  The  issue  here  at 
stake  is  vast  indeed.  But  this  disaster  does  not 
need  to  happen  in  India.  The  Indian  Govern- 
ment and  the  Indian  people  are  determined  that 
it  shall  not  happen.  With  our  help  they  can  suc- 
ceed. This  is  a  point  at  which  we  have  to  take  a 
decisive  step. 

The  program  now  before  you  also  continues 
technical  assistance  to  our  friendly  neighbors  in 
Latin  America  where  it  has  been  a  proven  and 
mounting  success  for  10  years.  It  continues  as- 
sistance to  the  independent  States  of  Africa  where 
its  potentialities  have  just  begun  to  appear.  It 
continues  aid  to  Iran  and  Pakistan,  nations  which, 
like  India,  are  on  the  periphery  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  which  suffer  from  many  of  the  same 
problems  that  India  does.  In  these  nations  as  in 
India  the  need  is  great  and  urgent  and  the  pro- 
grams are  of  substantial  size  to  fill  the  need  in  time. 

The  problems  which  confront  Israel  and  those 
which  face  the  United  Nations  and  the  Arab  States 
giving  asylum  to  the  Arab  refugees  have  been 
ameliorated  but  are  not  yet  solved.  The  solution 
of  these  problems  with  all  of  their  connotations  of 
human  suffering  and  the  establishment  of  stable 
conditions  in  the  region  are  still  important  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.     Therefore,  we  are  proposing  the  extension 
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of  the  program  inaugurated  this  year  for  the  relief 
and  resettlement  of  refugees  into  Israel  and  we 
are  proposing  a  contribution  to  the  U.N.  fund  for 
the  relief  and  resettlement  of  the  Arab  refugees 
from  Palestine  and  an  appropriate  program  of 
aid  to  the  Arab  States  concentrating  on  those 
sheltering  the  refugees  in  order  to  provide  a  set- 
ting in  which  reintegration  can  take  place. 

The  Far  Eastern  Problem 

And  now  I  come  to  the  fourth  point,  which  has 
to  do  with  the  Far  East. 

The  situations  which  confront  us  in  this  area 
are  of  the  utmost  gravity. 

Both  in  Korea  and  in  Indochina  a  prolonged 
and  costly  struggle  has  been  made  to  restore  peace 
and  security.  We  hope  and  believe  that  this 
struggle  will  come  to  a  successful  conclusion.  But 
we  cannot  close  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  tremen- 
dous potentialities  for  danger  exist  throughout 
the  area. 

The  magnificent  defense"  against  Communist 
military  aggression  has  given  the  world  the  warn- 
ing and  the  time  to  prepare  its  defenses. 

We  have  made  good  use  of  this  time. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  been  making  prog- 
ress toward  laying  the  basis  for  long-term  security 
in  Asia  and  the  Pacific. 

Within  the  past  year  the  return  of  Japan  to  a 
place  of  dignity,  equality,  and  responsibility 
among  the  family  of  nations  was  begun.  Defense 
arrangements  with  the  Philippines,  New  Zealand, 
and  Australia  were  concluded.  All  these  meas- 
ures are  now  before  the  Senate  for  ratification. 
After  they  are  ratified,  we  must  go  on  to  do  the 
things  necessary  to  make  them  effective. 

During  this  past  year  also,  the  direct  and  in- 
direct military  aid  programs  have  already  begun 
to  make  a  difference.  American  Military  Assist- 
ance Advisory  Groups  are  stationed  in  Indochina, 
Thailand,  Formosa,  and  the  Philippines.  Mili- 
tary aid  to  Indochina  has  been  given  a  high  pri- 
ority and  has  helped  to  turn  the  tide  of  the  battle 
against  Communist  aggression  there. 

Military  aid  to  the  Chinese  Nationalist  Govern- 
ment forces  on  Formosa  has  strengthened  the  is- 
land against  aggression  and  economic  aid  has 
enabled  it  to  sustain  this  military  effort. 

In  the  Philippines  and  in  Thailand,  our  military 
aid  programs  are  providing  essential  support  for 
the  preservation  of  internal  security. 

These  programs  of  military  aid,  of  military  sup- 
port, and  of  economic  and  technical  aid  to  our 
friends  in  the  Far  East,  in  Southeast  Asia,  and 
across  the  Middle  East  are  directed  both  against 
the  short-range  military  threat  and  toward  meet- 
ing the  long-range  need  for  economic  and  political 
growth  and  stability.  Both  are  a  necessary  part 
of  our  security  program  in  this  area. 

Any  reduction  in  this  part  of  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Program  must  be  weighed  against  the  con- 
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lequences  of  weakening  this  vital  area  in  the  face 
>f  the  grave  dangers  which  threaten  it. 

In  one  sense,  what  I  have  said  about  the  probl- 
ems in  Asia  goes  to  the  very  heart  of  onr  world 
jolicy.  In  every  land,  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
legree,  the  struggle  against  Communist  imperi- 
ilism  must  be  fought  on  two  or  more  fronts  at 
he  same  time.  No  nation  and  no  people  can  be 
ruly  safe  until  the  free  world  as  a  whole  possesses 
Bough  military  strength  to  protect  itself  against  a 
reacherous  attack.  And  it  is  equally  true  that 
10  nation  can  be  secure  unless  the  political,  eco- 
lomic,  and  moral  foundations  of  its  society  are 
iound  and  solid. 

It  is  not  easy  to  conduct  a  long  and  strenuous 
truggle  on  two  fronts.  But  whatever  difficulties 
md  hard  choices  we  must  endure  in  this  struggle, 
ve  know  that  our  own  security  is  part  and  parcel 
»f  the  safety,  the  freedom,  and  the  economic  well- 
>eing  of  our  neighbors.  We  gain  strength  as  we 
ontribute  strength ;  we  gain  security  as  we  make 
tthers  more  secure.  If  we  do  our  full  part  in  this 
rreat  common  endeavor  to  provide  the  strength 
leeded  to  assure  peace,  we  will  have  met  our 
•esponsibilities  to  the  American  people. 

TATEMENT  BY  W.  AVERELL  HARRIMAN 

Last  year  the  Congress  authorized  the  appoint- 
rient  by  the  President  of  a  director  for  mutual 
ecurity.  The  director  is  responsible  for  super- 
ising  the  Mutual  Security  Program  so  that  it 
rill  be  "effectively  integrated  both  at  home  and 
broad,  and  administered  so  as  to  assure  that  the 
[efensive  strength  of  the  free  nations  of  the  world 
hall  be  built  as  quickly  as  possible  on  the  basis 
>f  continuous  and  effective  self-help  and  mutual 
id."  The  director  also  has  primary  responsibil- 
ty  for  preparing  and  presenting  to  the  Congress 
uch  military,  economic,  and  technical  assistance 
trograms  as  may  be  required  in  the  interests  of 
he  security  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  here  this  morning  to  begin  the  presenta- 
ion  of  the  Mutual  Security  Program  for  the 
oming  fiscal  year. 

The  program  submitted  to  the  Congress  by  the 
Resident,  recommending  the  authorization  of 
7,900,000,000,  has  been  developed  with  the  full 
articipation  and  cooperation  of  all  the  depart- 
lents  and  agencies  involved.  It  has  been  a  team 
ob.  Testimony  will  be  presented  by  the  Secretary 
f  State,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Chairman 
f  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  by  other  officials 
irectly  concerned  with  each  part  of  the  program. 

Everyone  recognizes  the  grave  dangers  which 
onfront  our  Nation.  None  of  us  disputes  the 
xistence  of  the  Communist  threat  to  our  security, 
r  the  need  to  meet  it.  The  questions  which  arise 
mong  us  are  over  how  to  meet  the  threat,  in  what 
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directions,  and  to  what  extent  our  efforts  should 
be  applied. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  Mutual  Security 
Program  is  a  hard-headed,  statesman-like  way  to 
build  the  collective  strength  we  need  for  our  se- 
curity. We  will  give  you  facts  and  figures  to  show 
that,  for  a  fraction  of  the  amount  we  are  spending 
for  our  own  military  establishment,  we  are  assist- 
ing in  the  development  of  military  forces  with 
more  men  under  arms — in  Europe  alone — than  are 
in  our  own  services.  We  will  demonstrate  how 
relatively  small  sums  invested  in  the  underdevel- 
oped areas  will  strengthen  the  security  of  the  en- 
tire free  world — indispensable  to  our  own. 

The  Mutual  Security  Program  is  one  part  of  our 
total  security  effort.  The  funds  requested  repre- 
sent about  121/2  percent  of  that  portion  of  the 
budget  devoted  to  our  security.  The  President 
has  recommended  about  64  billion  dollars  for  our 
major  security  programs,  nearly  8  billion  dollars 
of  which  are  to  help  build  the  strength  of  our 
friends  and  allies  around  the  world.  That 
strength  is  essential  to  our  own  security ;  without 
it,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  rest  of  our  own 
defense  efforts  could  be  effective. 

The  program  includes  contributions  of  various 
kinds  to  help  strengthen  Europe,  the  Near  East 
and  Africa,  the  Far  East,  and  Latin  America. 
These  contributions  are  of  three  types :  finished 
military  items  and  military  training;  raw  mate- 
rials and  other  commodities  to  support  the  defense 
programs  of  friendly  nations;  and  economic  and 
technical  assistance  to  underdeveloped  countries. 
Each  of  these  categories  is  designed  to  meet  in  the 
most  effective  manner  the  threat  as  it  exists  in 
each  area. 

Building  the  Defense  of  Europe 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  funds  requested 
is  to  help  the  defense  build-up  in  Europe.  We 
have  long  recognized  that  the  defense  of  Europe 
is  vital  to  us.  Western  European  resources  in 
skilled  manpower  and  industrial  capacity  could 
determine  the  balance  of  power  in  the  present 
global  struggle. 

Our  joint  effort  under  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty — ratified  only  2%  years  ago — has  already 
gathered  momentum.  In  the  past  year  there  has 
been  a  steady  increase  in  the  number  and  effec- 
tiveness of  trained  forces  integrated  under  General 
Eisenhower's  command. 

Last  autumn  the  Temporary  Council  Commit- 
tee, of  which  I  was  chairman,  analyzed  the  Nato 
defense  program  in  relation  to  the  political  and 
economic  capabilities  of  the  member  countries. 
Each  country,  freely  and  without  reserve,  laid 
before  the  Committee  the  details  of  its  military 
program  and  its  financial  and  economic  situation. 
These, programs  were  reviewed  and  concrete  meas- 
ures recommended  for  the  rapid  build-up  of  com- 
bat-ready forces.     As  a  result  of  this  joint  work, 
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the  Nato  governments  agreed  at  Lisbon  last  month 
to  provide,  by  the  end  of  1952,  50  divisions,  over 
4,000  combat  aircraft,  and  substantial  naval 
forces,  and  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  further 
build-up  next  year  and  beyond.4  This  program, 
in  the  words  of  General  Eisenhower,  will  provide 
"a  real  deterrent  to  aggression." 

The  Lisbon  plan  also  set  up  a  system  of  prior- 
ities under  which  equipment  will  be  made  avail- 
able only  to  forces  which  require  it  to  become  com- 
bat ready  or  to  meet  training  needs.  General 
Eisenhower's  command  has  the  key  role  in  this 
system.  This  will  make  sui'e  that  the  equipment 
we  send  to  Europe  will  go  where  it  will  do  the  most 
good. 

At  Lisbon,  the  Nato  Council  endorsed  the  plans 
for  the  European  Defense  Community  which,  to- 
gether with  the  Schuman  Plan,  constitute  major 
steps  toward  closer  European  integration.  These 
are  momentous  undertakings.  We  will  continue 
to  give  active  support  to  further  progress  in  this 
direction.  As  the  Congress  has  long  recognized, 
the  best  assurance  of  a  stable  and  secure  Europe 
would  come  from  the  breaking  down  of  national 
barriers  and  the  pooling  of  national  efforts  and 
resources. 

Over  5  billion  dollars  of  the  funds  under  the 
Mutual  Security  Program  is  to  help  implement  the 
Lisbon  plan  of  action.  These  funds  are  directly 
geared  to  the  requirements  of  the  plan. 

The  military  assistance  funds,  together  with 
those  previously  appropriated,  will  provide  the 
U.S.  contribution  toward  initial  equipment  for  the 
European  1952  forces  agreed  at  Lisbon.  They 
will  also  cover  partial  combat  reserves  and  some 
initial  equipment  for  additional  forces,  includ- 
ing German  contingents  in  the  European  Defense 
Community,  to  be  brought  into  being  during  1953. 
The  President  has  directed  that  deliveries  to  our 
Nato  partners  be  given  very  high  priority. 

To  meet  the  Lisbon  plan  and  requirements  in 
other  areas,  12  billion  dollars  of  expenditures 
against  past  and  requested  authorizations  have 
been  projected  for  military  assistance  during  fiscal 
years  1952  and  1953.  The  military  assistance 
funds  requested  are  needed  to  finance  the  flow  of 
necessary  equipment. 

The  major  portion  of  the  military  assistance 
will  be  in  form  of  end  items  produced  in  this 
country.  We  also  expect  to  place  about  one  billion 
dollars  of  contracts  in  Western  Europe  during 
fiscal  year  1953  for  the  production  of  military 
equipment,  including  items  such  as  ammunition, 
electronics,  spare  parts,  and  small  naval  craft. 
This  is  called  offshore  procurement.  It  serves 
several  purposes.  It  produces  needed  equipment. 
It  is  a  source  of  needed  dollar  earnings.  It  en- 
ables our  partners  to  develop  their  capacity  for 
arms  production  by  utilizing  available  labor  and 
facilities.     It  brings  closer  the  time  when  they 
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will  be  able  to  carry  the  production  load  them 
selves. 

Apart  from  end-item  assistance,  our  Europear 
allies  need  defense  support  in  the  form  of  im- 
ported  raw  materials,  fuel,  certain  other  essentia 
commodities,  and  technical  help  in  order  to  mak< 
their  full  contribution  to  the  joint  military  effort 
A  major  military  build-up  can  only  be  successfully 
undertaken,  as  we  in  the  United  States  well  know 
on  the  basis  of  expanded  production.  The  Euro 
peans  have  undertaken  the  necessary  measures  U 
expand  production,  measures  we  are  supporting 
through  an  intensified  productivity  drive  whicr 
brings  American  know-how  to  European  manage- 
ment and  labor.  Under  the  Lisbon  plan  of  action 
the  expansion  of  each  country's  total  productior 
will  make  possible  increased  defense  efforts. 

Provision  for  Imported  Commodities 

The  increasing  European  defense  effort  requires 
larger  supplies  of  imported  raw  materials.  Thes( 
supplies  cannot  be  fully  paid  for  by  present  Euro 
pean  earnings,  when  the  European  economy  has 
not  yet  been  adjusted  to  the  diversion  of  substan 
tial  resources  for  military  use.  For  these  reasons 
the  Mutual  Security  Program  includes  about  li 
billion  dollars  to  provide  the  critical  margin  ol 
imported  commodities  as  defense  support  for  Eu- 
rope  as  a  whole.  Of  this  amount,  1.4  billion  dol 
lars  is  for  the  countries  in  the  Lisbon  plan  ol 
action. 

This  is  not  the  same  thing  we  were  doing  undei 
the  Marshall  Plan.  The  Marshall  Plan  was  de 
signed  to  help  Europe  rebuild  its  civilian  economy 
from  the  disastrous  consequences  of  the  war.  De 
f ense  support  is  also  a  form  of  economic  assistance 
but  for  an  entirely  different  purpose.  It  is  t< 
make  it  possible  for  our  friends  in  Europe  to  ex- 
pand their  defense  efforts  for  our  common 
security. 

Defense  support  is  not  designed  to  provide  oui 
European  partners  with  the  means  to  live  in  com- 
fort while  we  shoulder  the  burden  of  rearmament 
They  are  embarked  upon  large-scale  military  ef- 
forts which  mean  real  sacrifices  to  their  people, 
They  are  providing  the  manpower  for  their  force 
build-up.  Every  Nato  country  in  Europe  has 
universal  military  service.  Our  allies  pay,  clothe 
and  maintain  their  forces.  They  are  providing 
most  of  the  necessary  military  facilities  and 
considerable  part  of  the  equipment.  This  comin, 
year  their  military  budgets — including  Ger- 
many's— will  be  about  14  billion  dollars,  more  tha 
double  the  pre-Korea  level.  This  represents  about 
10  percent  of  their  gross  national  product. 

But  this  figure  tells  only  part  of  the  story, 
Their  military  costs  are  lower  in  many  ways  than 
ours.  Their  standards  of  pay  and  maintenance 
of  troops  are  on  a  much  more  austere  basis  than 
ours.  Therefore,  comparing  the  percentages  oi 
gross  national  product  devoted  to  military  bud- 
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yets  is  not  an  accurate  reflection  of  the  relative 
jfforts  of  the  United  States  and  the  European 
countries.  Furthermore,  with  a  per  capita  output 
ess  than  1/3  ours,  this  10  percent  creates  a  serious 
strain  on  their  economy.  Everybody  knows  it  is 
larder  for  people  with  such  small  incomes  to  put 
lp  10  percent  than  it  is  for  people  with  larger 
.ncomes  to  put  up  the  18  percent  which  we  are 
spending  for  our  security  programs. 

Other  witnesses  will  explain  to  you  in  detail 
precisely  how  defense  support  will  enlarge  the 
Military  effort  of  our  European  partners.  I  want 
to  emphasize  one  thing.  On  a  conservative  caten- 
ation of  economic  factors  alone,  defense  support 
results  in  military  expenditure  amounting  to  two 
>r  three  times  its  cost.  But  in  reality,  failure  to 
provide  defense  support  would  have  far  wider 
consequences  than  the  direct  loss  in  military  ex- 
penditures. There  would  have  to  be  a  sharp  re- 
duction in  European-financed  defense  production 
md  in  European  forces. 

A  major  cut  in  the  defense  programs  of  the 
prospective  partners  in  the  European  Defense 
Community  would  place  in  jeopardy  this  most  im- 
portant move  toward  European  unity.  The  whole 
Nato  plan  for  building  up  an  effective  force  under 
General  Eisenhower  would  be  undermined.  It  is 
difficult  to  foresee  what  could  be  salvaged  in  the 
form  of  an  integrated  defense  program,  geograph- 
ically and  strategically  sound  and  capable  of  being 
an  effective  deterrent  to  aggression. 

Commitments  of  our  European  allies  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  in  which  we  as  well  as  they 
have  vital  interests,  would  inevitably  have  to  be 
reviewed  and  expenditures  curtailed  to  a  degree 
which  neither  we  nor  they  would  like  to  contem- 
plate. One  has  only  to  think  of  the  effort  which 
France  is  making  in  Indochina,  or  of  the  world- 
wide strategic  responsibilities  of  the  United  King- 
dom, to  appreciate  what  grave  problems  would  be 
presented  to  the  free  world  if  a  withholding  of 
U.S.  defense  support  were  to  throw  all  these  efforts 
into  question.  In  terms  of  world  politics,  this 
disruption  of  established  plans  would  represent 
a  major  victory  for  the  Soviet  leaders  in  the 
Kremlin. 

Thus  both  military  assistance  and  defense  sup- 
port are  required  to  carry  out  the  Lisbon  plan  of 
action.  It  is  impossible  to  predict  with  precision 
the  size  of  the  U.S.  contribution  beyond  the  com- 
ing year  or  how  long  it  should  be  continued.  The 
North  Atlantic  Council  recognized  that,  in  a  cold 
war,  planning  for  the  future  must  be  kept  flex- 
ible^— that  requirements  will  be  affected  by  changes 
in  international  tensions,  the  development  of  new 
weapons  and  military  techniques,  and  by  other 
factors.  For  this  reason,  firm  force  plans  were 
made  only  for  calendar  year  1952,  with  provisional 
plans  for  1953,  and  planning  guides  beyond. 
There  will  be  a  complete  review  in  Nato  next 
lutumn  when  plans  for  1953  are  firmed  up  and 
the  planning  cycle  moved  forward  a  year. 


Outlook  for  the  Future 

The  outlook  as  we  now  see  it  is  that  next  year 
will  also  be  one  of  large-scale  capital  build-up. 
Thereafter,  subject  to  the  factors  I  have  pre- 
viously mentioned,  requirements  for  the  further 
capital  build-up  should  taper  off.  When  the 
capital  build-up  is  completed,  an  expanded  Euro- 
pean economy,  and  especially  an  expanded  Euro- 
pean munitions  production  should  make  it  possible 
for  the  European  countries  themselves  substan- 
tially to  maintain  their  own  defense  forces  at  an 
adequate  level. 

In  addition  to  support  for  the  Lisbon  plan  of  ac- 
tion, the  Mutual  Security  Program  includes  funds 
for  military  assistance  and  defense  support  for 
the  two  new  North  Atlantic  Treaty  partners, 
Greece  and  Turkey.  These  two  countries  will  add 
sizeable  and  effective  military  forces  to  those 
called  for  under  the  Lisbon  plan  of  action  and 
will  strengthen  the  southern  flank  of  European 
defense.  Similar  assistance  is  also  provided  for 
Yugoslavia  whose  defection  in  1948  represented 
a  major  setback  to  Kremlin  designs.  Assistance  is 
also  provided  for  Austria  where  continued  eco- 
nomic assistance  is  necessary  to  maintain  stabil- 
ity in  the  face  of  occupation  of  part  of  the  country 
by  Soviet  forces.  A  program  for  Spain  is  being 
developed  and  will  be  carried  out  with  funds  al- 
ready appropriated  by  the  Congress. 

We  are  engaged  in  a  collective  defense  effort  in 
Europe  to  deter  aggression,  but  on  the  other  side 
of  the  globe,  in  Korea  and  Indochina,  the  Kremlin 
has  already  induced  its  satellites  to  wage  open  ag- 
gression. Since  the  whole  of  Southeast  Asia  is 
in  immediate  danger,  the  Mutual  Security  Pro- 
gram for  next  year  includes  611  million  dollars  for 
military  assistance  to  this  ai'ea.  Substantial 
amounts  are  included  in  this  sum  for  Indochina 
and  for  continued  help  to  prepare  the  Chinese 
armies  on  Formosa  to  resist  Communist  aggres- 
sion. The  balance  will  be  used  in  the  Philippines 
and  other  countries  in  the  area  where  Communist 
minorities  are  a  severe  threat  to  internal  security. 

Direct  military  aid  is  also  planned  for  Latin 
America.  The  comparatively  small  figure  of  62 
million  dollars  in  military  assistance  for  our 
neighbors  to  the  South  reflects  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  immediate  threat  of  Communist  aggression 
from  abroad.  Our  military  assistance  there  is  to 
help  them  play  a  larger  role  in  the  collective  de- 
fense of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  direct  military  assistance  and  related  de- 
fense support  aspects  of  the  Mutual  Security  Pro- 
gram which  I  have  been  describing  account  for  90 
percent  of  the  funds  required  for  the  coming  year. 

I  turn  now  to  the  technical  and  economic  assist- 
ance activities  of  the  Program  in  the  Near  East, 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America.  While  these 
constitute  less  than  10  percent  of  the  funds,  their 
significance  cannot  be  over-stated. 

There  is  greater  discontent  among  the  peoples 
in  the  underdeveloped  areas  than  there  has  ever 
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been  in  the  past.  We  understand  and  sympathize 
with  their  demands  for  economic  and  social  prog- 
ress. Their  desires  for  a  change  from  the  miser- 
able conditions  of  the  status  quo  are  fanned  by 
intense  feelings  of  nationalism.  Unless  we  pro- 
vide technical  and  economic  assistance,  and  do  it 
promptly,  to  help  these  people  begin  to  improve 
their  conditions,  there  is  serious  danger  that  they 
will  fall  into  the  trap  of  the  shrewd  and  ruthless 
Communist  machine  which  is  cynically  promising 
quick  cures  for  age-old  ills.  This  would  be  just 
as  grave  a  blow  to  our  security  as  if  they  fell  to 
communism  through  armed  attack. 

Without  technical  and  economic  assistance  in 
places  such  as  Indochina  and  Formosa,  the  effec- 
tiveness of  our  military  assistance  would  be 
greatly  impaired.  Without  technical  and  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  new  nations  recently  emerged 
from  colonialism,  we  cannot  hope  for  political 
stability  and  economic  progress.  Stability  in  the 
underdeveloped  areas  is  necessary  to  maintain  a 
steady  flow  of  materials  so  badly  needed  by  the 
free  world. 

Tackling  Fundamental  Problems 

The  technical  and  economic  assistance  activities 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Program  are  based  on  the 
principle  of  "first  things  first."  In  areas  where 
as  high  as  TO  percent  of  the  people  suffer  from 
hunger,  disease,  or  illiteracy,  these  fundamental 
problems  must  be  tackled  before  economic  devel- 
opment can  progress  very  far.  Expanding  trade 
and  industrialization  will  follow  of  their  own  ac- 
cord from  these  beginnings. 

Our  assistance  goes,  insofar  as  possible,  to  the 
people  directly.  Our  representatives  go  out  into 
the  fields  and  the  villages  where  they  can  work 
with  the  people  themselves.  Where  we  work  with 
governments,  it  is  primarily  to  help  them  build 
stable  political  and  social  institutions  and  the 
most  essential  public  services  which  can  bring 
immediate,  tangible  benefits.  We  ai*e  actively  sup- 
porting land-reform  movements  and  the  establish- 
ment of  free  trade  unions,  farm-credit  institutions, 
local  public-health  services,  and  schools. 

The  fact  that  this  work  is  done  in  nonindustrial- 
ized  societies  does  not  mean  that  it  can  be  carried 
out  successfully  on  a  shoestring  basis.  Our  ex- 
perts in  the  villages  and  on  the  farms  must  be 
backed  up  with  adequate  supplies  and  equipment. 
In  some  instances,  direct  shipments  of  commod- 
ities may  be  necessary  to  tide  countries  over  crit- 
ical periods  until  our  assistance  projects  have 
begun  to  take  hold. 

In  nations  like  India,  Pakistan,  and  Iran  our 
economic  and  technical  assistance  programs  are  of 
substantial  size  to  meet  the  needs  of  an  urgent 
situation.  If  there  were  no  danger  of  internal 
subversion,  we  could  probably  carry  out  programs 
of  technical  cooperation  in  these  countries  at  a 
slower  pace,  and  would  not  have  to  speed  them  up 


with  considerable  quantities  of  equipment  anc 
supplies  from  the  United  States  to  support  tlv 
work  of  the  experts.  But  we  do  not  have  the  time 
We  cannot  afford  to  risk  doing  it  the  slow  way  h 
these  areas. 

The  technical  and  economic  assistance  activitie 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Program  are  carried  ou 
with  other  countries  on  a  cooperative  basis.  W< 
are  not  carrying  the  load  by  ourselves.  We  an 
helping  other  nations  to  help  themselves.  As  th< 
effects  of  our  assistance  increase,  as  the  countriei 
benefit  from  them,  they  will  take  on  more  and  mori 
of  the  work  and  our  share  in  the  enterprise  wil 
decrease.  We  have  found  this  to  be  the  case  ii 
Latin  America  where  technical  assistance  has  beei 
under  way  for  10  years. 

It  has  been  our  steadfast  policy  that  the  bulk  o: 
the  funds  required  for  the  ultimate  developmen 
of  underdeveloped  areas  must  come  from  private 
investment,  supplemented  by  loans  from  the  Inter 
national  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop 
ment,  and  the  Export-Import  Bank.  But  unti 
local  economies  are  raised  to  the  point  where  thej 
can  attract  capital  from  these  sources  we  must  b< 
prepared  in  some  instances  to  make  special  grant: 
for  development. 

The  total  amount  of  technical  and  economic 
assistance  provided  for  programs  in  Southeasl 
Asia  under  the  Mutual  Security  Agency,  includ 
ing  support  for  defense  efforts,  is  258  million  dol 
lars.  For  Point  Four  Programs  in  South  Asia 
the  Near  East,  Africa,  and  Latin  America  undei 
the  Technical  Cooperation  Administration,  22' 
million  dollars  is  requested.  An  additional  14] 
million  dollars  is  requested  for  refugee  relief  anc 
resettlement  programs  in  Israel  and  the  Aral 
States. 

I  regard  technical  and  economic  assistance  as  ar 
investment  absolutely  essential  to  the  attainment 
of  a  free,  prosperous,  and  expanding  world  econ- 
omy.    Development  in  these  areas  will  provide 
raw  materials  for  the  continued  growth  of  our  owr 
economy  and  those  of  other  free  nations.     It  wil 
give  hope  for  a  better  life  in  a  free  society  ancl 
should,  in  time,  strengthen  the  nations  of  these! 
areas  so  that  they  can  in  the  future,  without  special 
help  from  us,  be  self-reliant  members  of  the  free 
world. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  Mutual  Security  Pro 
gram  in  all  its  parts  is  sound,  practical,  an 
absolutely  essential. 

There  are  many  people,  both  in  Congress  and 
among  the  general  public,  who  are  saying  that 
this  program  can  and  should  be  cut  drastically.] 
I  am  aware  that  very  early  in  these  hearings  I  am 
going  to  be  asked  the  direct  question  "Can  this 
program  be  cut,  and,  if  so,  how  much?" 

Of  course,  this  program  can  be  cut — any  pro- 
gram can  be  cut.  I  believe,  however,  that  the  im- 
portant question  is  not  "Can  it  be  cut?" 

The  real  question  is:  "What  will  be  the  result 
if  it  is  cut?" 
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I  am  convinced  that  any  decision  to  cut  the 
Mutual  Security  Program  is  a  decision  to  reduce 
the  strength  which  is  being  built  in  the  free  world 
for  our  common  defense  against  the  threat  of  the 
Kremlin.  A  substantial  cut  would  gravely  im- 
pair our  own  security. 

I  share  with  .you  a  profound  concern  that  our 
expenditures  should  not  be  one  dollar  greater  than 
is  necessary.  For  that  reason  this  request  has 
been  rigorously  held  to  the  minimum  necessary. 
It  is  not  padded.  If  it  were,  I  could  not  defend 
it  with  conviction  as  I  am  doing  today.  The  sums 
requested  are  large.  They  reflect  the  size  of  the 
peril  and  the  dimensions  of  the  need. 

I  have  already  stated  my  belief  that  this  pro- 
gram is  less  costly  than  any  other  means  by  which 
we  might  seek  to  insure  our  security.  There  are 
additional  benefits  which  cannot  be  measured  in 
terms  of  dollars  and  cents.  Security  is  not  only 
in  steel  and  guns.  Security  is  in  men.  Men  fly 
planes,  men  shoot  guns,  men  fight  in  tanks.  I  do 
not  believe  that  we  should  reserve  to  the  young 
men  of  this  country  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
fighting  for  freedom.  They  are  entitled  to  well- 
equipped  allies. 

I  want  to  state  to  you  my  deep  conviction  that 
this  Mutual  Security  Program  is  an  essential  in- 


vestment in  the  security  and  destiny  of  our  coun- 
try. Through  it  we  seek  to  deter  aggression  and 
prevent  another  world  war.  Through  it  we  pro- 
vide our  citizens  with  allies,  ready  and  able  to  fight 
with  us  for  our  common  freedoms.  Through  it 
we  help  assure  the  supplies  of  raw  materials  es- 
sential to  our  economic  life.  Through  it  we  en- 
hance the  cause  of  freedom,  help  less  fortunate 
peoples  to  free  themselves  from  the  slavery  of 
hunger  and  disease,  and  lay  the  foundations  for  a 
world  in  which  peace,  freedom,  and  prosperity 
may  endure. 

There  are  moments  in  history  when  acts  of 
omission  are  as  fatal  as  acts  of  commission.  In 
our  own  lifetime  we  have  seen  the  terrible  results 
of  hesitation.  This  is  a  moment  when  we  can 
move  forward  in  giving  inspiration  and  confi- 
dence to  free  men  the  world  over,  and  carry 
through  the  constructive  programs  for  which  your 
committees  have  been  so  largely  responsible.  If 
we  hesitate  now,  much  of  what  we  have  done  will 
be  undone,  and  the  barbaric  tyranny  of  the  Krem- 
lin will  spread.  Although  the  outlook  is  not 
completely  clear  and  there  are  grave  tasks  ahead, 
with  courage  and  determination,  we  can  move 
steadily  toward  our  goal — a  strong,  united  free 
world. 


Helping  To  Strengthen  the  Free  World 


FIRST   REPORT   BY  THE   PRESIDENT 

ON   THE   MUTUAL  SECURITY  PROGRAM  » 

[Released  to  the  press  on  March  7  by  the  Office  of  the 
Director  for  Mutual  Security'] 

The  President  on  March  7  described  the  Mutual 
Security  Program  (Msp)  as  a  "program  for 
peace"  in  presenting  the  first  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  operations  of  the  Msp.  The  report  is 
a  comprehensive  account  of  military  and  economic 
and  technical  activities  carried  on  or  developed 
by  the  United  States  with  other  free  nations.  The 
report  described  the  many  different  actions  taken 
to  help  reach  the  objective  of  building  in  the  free 
world  sufficient  military  and  other  strength  to 
assure  peace  by  deterring,  or,  if  necessary,  by 
repelling  any  further  Communist  aggression. 

The  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951  unified  the 
responsibility  for  directing,  supervising,  and  co- 
ordinating all  U.  S.  programs  of  military,  eco- 
nomic, and  technical  assistance  to  other  nations. 
Under  the  coordination  of  the  Director  for  Mutual 
Security,  W.  Averell  Harriman,  these  three  pro- 
grams, especially  the  military-assistance  program, 
have  been  intensified  during  the  past  few  months. 

The  President's  report,  dated  December  1951, 

1  H.  doc.  371,  transmitted  March  7. 


reviews  the  background  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Program,  including  the  assistance  of  the  United 
States  to  the  economic  recovery  of  Western  Eu- 
rope (the  Marshall  Plan),  military  aid  to  Greece 
and  Turkey  (under  the  Truman  Doctrine),  the 
development  of  technical-assistance  programs 
(Point  Four),  and  military  developments  based 
upon  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  (Nato  and 
Shape)  .  The  report  was  prepared  oef ore  the  suc- 
cess of  the  recent  conference  in  Lisbon  could  be 
known  and  lists  as  desirable  goals  many  matters 
which  have  now  been  agreed  to. 

In  addition,  the  report  contains  optimistic  re- 
view of  other  developments  in  Western  Europe: 
"Four  years  ago,  most  nations  of  Western  Europe 
could  not  have  faced  the  economic  and  political 
consequences  of  a  defense  build-up.  .  .  .  Today, 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  has 
armed  forces  in  being  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
with  plans  for  continued  build-up."  The  report 
says  that  "the  nations  of  Western  Europe  have 
learned  to  work  together  in  close  cooperation." 
Mentioned,  as  examples  of  this  cooperation,  are 
the  Organization  for  European  Economic  Coop- 
eration, the  European  Payments  Union,  the  Coun- 
cil of  Europe,  the  adoption  of  the  Schuman  Plan 
treaty  and  the  work  now  being  done  to  create  a 
European  Defense  Community. 
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".  .  .  Progress  has  been  steady,"  the  report 
states.  "A  crowning  achievement  of  our  Mutual 
Security  Program  has  been  the  fact  that  not  one 
nation  has  turned  from  the  path.  Neutralism — 
the  ostrich-like  disposition  to  ignore  the  reality  of 
the  Soviet  threat — has  steadily  declined  in  the 
face  of  growing  confidence  in  the  free  world's 
ability  to  defend  itself." 

Contents  of  the  Report 

The  report  consists  of  a  general  introductory 
chapter  entitled  "The  Meaning  of  Mutual  Secu- 
rity" and,  following  in  the  order  of  the  titles  in 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  itself,  separate  chapters 
on  details  of  developments  in  Europe,  the  Near 
East  and  Africa,  Asia  and  the  Pacific,  American 
Republics,  and  other  parts  of  the  program.  The 
final  chapter  of  the  report  is  devoted  to  the  organ- 
ization and  functions  of  the  Office  of  the  Director 
for  Mutual  Security. 

"The  situation  in  Europe  during  the  past  year 
presented  marked  progress,  as  well  as  serious  prob- 
lems of  a  political,  economic,  and  military  na- 
ture .  .  .  The  focus  of  our  program  in 
Europe  is  the  defense  build-up  jointly  under- 
taken by  the  signers  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
.  .  .  The  United  States  is  providing  certain 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  units,  military  equip- 
ment for  our  allies,  training  programs,  and  de- 
fense support  in  the  form  of  raw  materials  and 
other  commodities — all  to  implement  a  specific 
Nato  plan  for  the  build-up  of  this  defensive  force. 
Our  contribution  is  directly  related  to  the  contri- 
butions of  other  North  Atlantic  Treaty  countries. 
Their  contribution  takes  the  form  of  military  man- 
power and  equipment,  military  supplies,  defense 
construction,  and  mutual  agreements  to  place 
forces  under  unified  command." 

"At  the  close  of  1951,  the  goals  set  up  within  the 
Medium  Term  Defense  Plan  were  reviewed  in  re- 
lation to  the  economic  capabilities  of  the  Nato 
countries,  and  were  redirected  toward  a  more 
rapid  build-up  of  combat-ready  forces.  A  specific 
plan  of  action  for  the  calendar  year  1952,  geared 
to  the  immediate  capabilities  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  countries,  was  worked  out  by  the  12-nation 
Temporary  Council  Committee  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization,  under  the  Chairman- 
ship of  W.  Averell  Harriman,  United  States  Di- 
rector for  Mutual  Security     .     .     ." 

"...  The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organi- 
zation became,  during  1951,  an  active  organization 
for  coordinating  the  efforts  of  the  Treaty  coun- 
tries. The  command  structure,  which  existed  only 
on  paper  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  was  brought 
into  being  with  the  appointment  of  General 
Eisenhower  as  Supreme  Allied  Commander, 
Europe,  and  the  appointment  of  Admiral  McCor- 
mick  as  Supreme  Allied  Commander,  Atlantic." 

Noting  that  "The  European  countries  them- 
selves provide  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the 
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troops  called  for  under  the  Nato  defense  plans" 
and  also  "a  large  part  of  their  own  military  equip- 
ment and  supplies,"  the  report  recounts  steady 
progress  in  the  defense  build-up.  The  defense  ex- 
penditures of  European  Nato  countries  have 
doubled  in  the  last  2  years.  The  production  in 
Europe  of  "military  hard  goods"  was  estimated 
for  this  fiscal  year  at  approximately  $2.5  billion, 
an  increase  of  two-thirds  over  last  year.  However, 
the  report  also  says  that  "Much  still  needs  to  be 
done,"  especially  in  the  creation  of  competent 
cadres  and  the  development  of  a  better  logistical 
support  system. 

The  President's  report  says,  in  connection  with 
our  own  contribution  to  Nato  defense:  "We  sup- 
ply those  additional  major  items  of  military  equip- 
ment" which  the  countries  cannot  supply  them- 
selves, but  "which  they  must  have  if  they  are  to 
build  the  combat-ready  forces,  within  the  time 
limit  prescribed,  that  they  have  agreed  to  place 
under  the  Nato  command.  We  supply  commodi- 
ties, in  addition  to  military  end-items,  which  are 
necessary  to  permit  the  country  to  make  its  con- 
tribution of  manpower,  construction  and  military 
supply  to  the  Nato  plan." 

These  commodities,  for  the  most  part,  will  be 
consumed  directly  in  defense  production  abroad 
or  used  directly  by  the  military  establishments  of 
the  European  Nato  countries.  However,  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  commodities  furnished  are 
basic  items  such  as  cotton,  foodstuffs,  and  coal,  the 
provision  of  which  will  enable  European  nations 
to  devote  a  larger  part  of  their  manpower  and 
production  to  the  defense  build-up. 

In  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Iran  the  Mutual  Secu- 
rity Program  represented,  for  the  most  part,  a 
continuation  of  programs  already  in  existence. 
In  other  countries  of  the  Near  East  and  Africa, 
programs  of  technical  assistance  (Point  Four) 
have  been  effective  in  setting  off  "the  chain  reac- 
tion which  will  lead  to  economic  betterment  ..." 

Problems  of  Southeast  Asia 

The  report  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
countries  of  Southeast  Asia  (Burma,  the  three  As- 
sociated States  of  Indochina,  Indonesia,  Thailand, 
the  Republic  of  China  on  Formosa,  and  the  Phil- 
ippines) "face  serious  military  and  economic  diffi- 
culties .  .  ."  Military  assistance  has  been  given 
to  most  of  these  countries  to  help  them  solve 
their  problems  of  internal  security — problems 
which  had  been  increased  by  guerrilla  warfare 
carried  on  by  local  dissidents,  mostly  Communist- 
led — and  to  help  them  strengthen  themselves 
against  aggression  from  outside. 

A  large  portion  of  the  military  and  economic  aid 
provided  to  Southeast  Asia  by  the  United  States 
has  gone  to  the  Republic  of  China  on  Formosa. 

In  the  countries  of  south  Asia  (Afghanistan, 
Ceylon,  India,  Nepal,  and  Pakistan)  the  Mutual 
Security  Program  has  consisted  mostly  of  activi- 
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ties  under  the  Point  Four  Program,  with  special 
emphasis  on  projects  which  will  enable  the  coun- 
tries to  increase  their  production  of  food,  to  im- 
prove their  standards  of  health,  and  generally  to 
equip  themselves  to  become  increasingly  active  as 
partners  in  the  free  world. 

Military  assistance  to  Latin  America  under  the 
Mutual  Security  Program  is  still  in  the  stage  of 
negotiations.  In  accordance  with  mandate  of  the 
Congress,  such  aid  could  not  be  extended  except 
after  a  finding  by  the  President  that  plans  for 
the  defense  of  this  hemisphere  required  the  par- 
ticipation of  other  American  Republics  in  mis- 
sions important  to  such  defense.  The  President 
made  this  finding  early  in  December  1951.  Nego- 
tiations have  been  started  with  Brazil,  Chile, 
Colombia,  Cuba,  Ecuador,  Mexico,  and  Peru. 

Before  passage  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1951,  but  in  accordance  with  the  Mutual  Defense 
Assistance  Act  of  1949,  substantial  quantities  of 
military  equipment  had  been  offered,  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis,  to  the  Latin  American  Republics. 


The  report  says:  "Taken  together,  the  military 
equipment  made  available  to  other  American 
Republics,  both  as  reimbursable  aid  and  as  grant 
aid  under  the  bilateral  military  assistance  agree- 
ments now  in  process  of  negotiation,  will  put  at 
the  disposal  of  our  sister  Republics  means  to  carry 
out  more  effectively  their  own  commitments  under 
the  inter- American  treaty  system." 

The  remainder  of  the  President's  report  dealt 
with  other  parts  of  the  program :  guaranties  of 
private  American  investment  abroad;  surplus 
agricultural  commodities;  compliance  with  the 
50-50  American  flag  provision  in  regard  to  trans- 
portation; aid  to  small  business  under  the  Msp; 
and  the  acquisition  of  strategic  materials. 

In  his  letter  of  transmittal  to  the  Congress,  the 
President  said  that  the  ultimate  success  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Program  "will  come  when  the 
troops  and  weapons  are  no  longer  needed,  and  the 
monies  now  required  for  defense  can  be  used  to 
raise  the  living  standards  of  our  own  and  other 
nations  who  are  truly  devoted  to  peace." 


U.S.  Role  in  the  Conference  on  Settlement  of  German  Debts 


Following  is  an  exchange  of  correspondence  be- 
tween Senator  Gillette  of  Iowa  and  Assistant  /Sec- 
retary McFall  regarding  U.S.  participation  in  the 
Conference  on  Settlement  of  External  Debts  of 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  which  convened 
at  London  on  February  28: 


LETTER  OF  SENATOR  GILLETTE  « 

February  23, 1952. 

My  Dear  Secretary:  According  to  State  De- 
partment press  release  No.  30,  dated  January  14, 
1952,2  there  is  to  be  held  in  London  on  February 
28  an  international  conference  on  the  settlement  of 
the  external  debts  of  the  Federal  German  Re- 
public, at  which  the  United  States  Government 
and  private  American  creditors  will  be  repre- 
sented. 

There  are  a  number  of  issues  involved  in  these 
negotiations  on  which  I  should  like  to  have  the 
views  of  the  Department  of  State,  within  the 
shortest  possible  time. 

A  study  of  State  Department  releases  concern- 

1  Printed  from  Cong.  Rec.  of  Feb.  26,  p.  1401. 

2  Bulletin  of  Feb.  11,  1952,  p.  206. 


ing  steps  toward  settlement  of  the  German  prewar 
and  postwar  external  debts  (issued  on  March  6, 
May  24,  June  19,  and  December  11,  1951,  and  on 
January  14, 1952)  ,3  reveals  a  pattern  or  set  of  facts 
on  which  I  would  appreciate  having  the  Depart- 
ment's further  comment. 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  France  have  obtained  from 
the  Government  of  the  German  Federal  Republic 
an  acknowledgment  of  its  responsibility  for  the 
external  debts  of  the  former  Reich,  for  the  most 
part  contracted  prior  to  the  coming  to  power  of 
the  Nazis,  and  for  the  debts  derived  from  postwar 
economic  assistance  given  by  the  Allied  Govern- 
ments to  Germany.  The  German  Government  has 
also  granted  priority  to  reimbursing  debts  of  the 
latter  category. 

The  Allied  Governments,  however,  have  very 
clearly  signified  their  intention  to  forego  this 
priority  when  the  time  comes,  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary to  insure  the  fair  and  methodical  settlement 
of  prewar  claims. 

This  can  only  be  interpreted  as  meaning  that  the 
Allied  Governments  will  defer  payments  by  Ger- 
many on  postwar  debts  owed  them  by  the  German 

'Bulletin  of  Mar.  10,  1901,  p.  443;  ibid.,  June  4,  1951, 
p.  901;  ibid.,  July  2,  1951,  p.  35;  ibid.,  Dec.  24,  1951,  p. 
1021 ;  and  ibid.,  Feb.  11, 1952,  p.  206,  respectively. 
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Government  in  order  to  guarantee  settlement  of 
prewar  claims. 

The  total  amount  of  the  German  governmental 
debt  to  the  allies  for  postwar  economic  assistance 
amounts  to  $3,500,000,000,  of  which  $3,200,000,000 
is  owed  to  the  United  States  Government. 

The  total  amount  of  the  prewar  German  exter- 
nal debt  is  estimated  as  ranging  from  one  to  two 
billion  dollars. 

The  prewar  external  debt  subject  to  settlement 
includes  liabilities  arising  from  the  Dawes  and 
Young  loans ;  and  debts  of  States,  municipalities, 
corporations,  and  individuals  located  in  the  Ger- 
man Republic,  involving  100  issues  of  foreign  cur- 
rency bonds  floated  during  the  1920's,  as  well  as 
commercial  and  bank  debts,  including  those  in- 
volved in  the  Hoover  moratorium. 

These  prewar  obligations  are  held  mainly  in  the 
United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  Switzerland, 
France,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Sweden,  with 
lesser  amounts  held  in  some  15  other  countries. 

It  is  thus  established  that  the  German  prewar 
external  debt  ranges  in  dollars  from  one  to  two 
billion,  owed  to  private  institutions,  banks,  and 
individuals,  and  that  the  German  postwar  external 
debt  for  economic  assistance  amounts  to  approxi- 
mately $3,500,000,000  owed  to  the  allied  govern- 
ments, principally  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  Government  has  announced 
(State  Department  release  No.  1082,  December 
11,  1951)  4  that  it  is  prepared  to  accept,  in  settle- 
ment of  its  claim  on  the  German  Federal  Repub- 
lic's Government  for  postwar  economic  assistance, 
approximately  $1,200,000,000,  or  37  cents  on  the 
dollar,  a  scaling  down  from  three  billion  two  hun- 
dred million  to  one  billion  two  hundred  million 
dollars,  or  about  two-thirds. 

State  Department  release  No.  30  (January  14, 
1952)  5  calls  this  a  considerable  write-down.  For 
the  United  States  it  amounts  to  a  considerable 
write-down  of  $2,000,000,000,  for  the  United  King- 
dom £51,000,000  (roughly  equal  to  $142,000,000), 
and  for  France  $3,860,000  payable  in  francs. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  if  Germany  agrees  to 
satisfy  the  claims  of  her  prewar  private  creditors 
(banks,  individuals,  etc.),  the  allied  governments 
will  permit  her  not  only  to  defer  payments  on 
postwar  intergovernmental  debts  owed  them  but 
will  also  scale  down  by  nearly  65  percent  the  total 
of  these  postwar  debts,  with  the  United  States 
Government,  of  course,  taking  by  far  the  greatest 
loss. 

In  return  for  Germany's  agreeing  to  settle  pre- 
war debts  to  private  institutions  and  citizens,  the 
United  States  is  willing  to  write  off  $2,000,000,000 
owed  our  Government. 

This,  in  effect,  is  nothing  but  the  transfer  of  a 
$2,000,000,000  load  to  the  banks  of  the  American 
taxpayer,  present  and  future,  in  order  that  a  small 

1  Bulletin  of  Dec.  24,  1951,  p.  1021. 
6  Bulletin  of  Feb.  11,  1952,  p.  206. 
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group  of  banks  and  other  private  creditors  may; 
be  paid  off. 

There  is  no  thought  in  my  mind  of  preventing  \ 
a  fair  and  proper  settlement  of  legitimate  debts 
owed  American  creditors  for  loans  on  which  they 
risked  their  money  during  the  twenties  to  finance 
various    German    governmental,   corporate,    and! 
private  borrowers.     They  knowingly  risked  their  j  J 
money  in  purchasing  these  obligations,  and  theyj 
are  entitled  to  seek  repayment  if  they  can  and  to  |J 
the  extent  possible. 

But  I  would  vehemently  protest  an  arrangement  jj 
whereby  the  debt  load  and  the  tax  burden  of  the! 
American  people  is  increased  by  the  enormous  sum 
of  $2,000,000,000  in  order  to  make  possible  the 
repayment  of  from  one  to  two  billion  dollars  in 
private  debts. 

I  note  the  comment  of  the  New  York  Times  on 
January  15,  1952,  writing  of  the  willingness  of 
our  Government  to  settle  intergovernmental  post- 
war claims  for  about  37  cents  on  the  dollar : 

This  willingness  to  compromise  official  claims  would 
furnish  the  framework  within  which  West  Germany's  pre- 
war private  creditors  would  bargain  direct  with  the  offi- 
cials and  private  creditors  of  the  Bonn  republic  for  the 
settlement  of  claims  totaling  about  $1,500,000,000,  includ- 
ing interest. 

The  international  conference  in  London  on  Feb- 
ruary 28  is  designed  to  secure  international  sanc- 
tion for  the  debt  settlement  as  proposed  by  the 
Tripartite  Commission  on  the  German  Debt. 

By  what  authority  can  the  United  States  repre- 
sentative on  the  Tripartite  Commission  proceed  to 
seek  international  sanction  for  a  debt  settlement 
of  this  magnitude  without  the  sanction  of  the 
United  States  Congress?  The  $2,000,000,000  re- 
duction in  Germany's  postwar  debt  to  the  United 
States  Government  would  represent,  in  effect,  an 
additional  American  grant  to  the  Bonn  govern- 
ment without  the  approval  of  Congress. 

I  am  not  persuaded  that  there  exists  any  au- 
thority under  which  the  Department  of  State  or 
its  representatives  can  commit  this  Government, 
by  executive  agreement,  to  such  a  vast  scaling 
down  of  a  legitimate  intergovernmental  debt,  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  obvious  pur- 
pose of  this  settlement  is  to  arrange  for  satisfying 
the  claims  of  a  small  number  of  financial  and  other 
private  creditors  at  public  expense. 

I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  this  is  a  mat- 
ter to  be  handled  as  a  treaty  and  that,  as  such, 
it  must  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  ratification. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Congress  or  the  people, 
when  they  know  the  facts,  will  applaud  such 
bountiful  generosity  on  the  part  of  appointed  offi- 
cials, unless  approved  after  due  consideration 
through  the  constitutional  processes  of  treaty- 
making. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  this  agreement  if  not 
to  reduce  the  governmental  debt  owed  by  the  Ger- 
man Federal  Republic  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment in  an  amount  amply  sufficient  to  permit 
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Germany  to  pay  off  prewar  debts  owed  to  private 
creditors  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere? 

What  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  these  trans- 
actions other  than  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment is  willing  to  charge  to  the  Nation's 
taxpayers  the  sum  of  $2,000,000,000  owed  it  by  the 
German  Government,  in  order  that  banks  and 
other  private  creditors  holding  German  prewar 
bonds  may  receive  payment? 

Does  the  proposed  settlement  also  have  as  one 
of  its  purposes  to  liquidate  outstanding  prewar 
claims  of  American  private  investors  in  Germany 
in  order  to  facilitate  new  flotations  of  German 
bonds  in  the  American  market? 

Is  not  the  effect  of  the  proposed  settlement  to 
permit  private  American  and  other  creditors  to 
receive  payment  on  German  prewar  debts  at  the 
expense,  not  of  the  German  Government,  but  of 
the  American  people? 

By  what  authority  can  the  Department  of  State, 
through  its  representative,  Ambassador  Pierson, 
increase  the  ultimate  tax  burden  of  American  citi- 
zens by  the  enormous  sum  of  $2,000,000,000  ? 

By  what  authority  can  the  Department  agree 
to  a  reduction  of  a  debt  owed  the  United  States 
Government  by  a  foreign  government  unless  that 
agreement  be  in  the  form  of  a  treaty  ratified  by 
the  United  States  Senate? 

I  await  reply  to  this  letter  and  urge  the  speediest 
possible  action,  since  the  international  conference 
at  which  these  transactions  are  to  be  finally  nego- 
tiated is  to  take  place  on  February  28. 

In  closing,  I  note  for  the  record  that  the  head 
of  the  German  delegation  which  has  been  nego- 
tiating these  matters  with  the  Tripartite  Com- 
mission on  the  German  Debt  is  the  same  person 
about  whose  mysterious  visit  to  this  country  I 
wrote  to  the  State  Department  on  December  5, 
1949 :  Herman  J.  Abs,  head  of  the  Deutsche  Bank 
under  the  Hitler  regime. 
Sincerely, 

Gut  M.  Gillette. 


REPLY   OF  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY   McFALL  « 

February  27,  1952. 
My  Dear  Senator  Gillette:  Receipt  is  ac- 
knowledged of  your  letter  of  February  23,  1952, 
with  regard  to  the  International  Conference  on 
German  Prewar  External  Debts  which  is  to  be 
held  in  London  commencing  February  28,  1952, 
and  to  the  proposed  settlement  of  the  claim  of  the 
United  States  against  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  covering  economic  assistance  extended 
to  Germany  by  the  United  States  up  to  June  30, 
1951.  You  refer  to  the  proposed  settlement  of  the 
postwar  aid  claim  and  you  inquire  by  what  au- 
thority can  the  Department  of  State  agree  to  a 
reduction  of  a  debt  owed  to  the  United  States 
Government  by  a  foreign  government  unless  the 
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agreement  is  in  the  form  of  a  treaty  ratified  by  the 
United  States  Senate. 

I  am  glad  that  you  have  given  me  the  oppor- 
tunity of  discussing  with  you  now  the  problems 
which  have  arisen  in  the  German  debt  settlement 
program  and  particularly  the  proposed  settlement 
of  the  claim  of  the  United  States  against  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  on  account  of  postwar  economic 
assistance. 

The  Department  on  a  number  of  occasions  at- 
tempted to  arrange  for  consultations  with  the 
appropriate  subcommittees  of  the  Committees  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  Foreign  Affairs  concerning 
the  subject  of  settlement  of  German  debts.  In 
letters  dated  January  16,  1952,  the  chairmen  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  and  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittees were  informed  of  our  desire  to  discuss  this 
and  a  number  of  other  problems  with  members  of 
those  committees.  On  January  18, 1952,  we  again 
communicated  with  the  chairmen  of  the  Commit- 
tees on  Foreign  Relations  and  Foreign  Affairs 
informing  them  that  Ambassador  Warren  Lee 
Pierson,  the  United  States  representative  on  the 
Tripartite  Commission  on  German  Debts,  was  in 
the  United  States  for  a  brief  period  prior  to  the 
convening  of  the  London  conference  and  suggest- 
ing the  desirability  of  consultations  between  Am- 
bassador Pierson  and  appropriate  consultative 
subcommittee  members  regarding  the  German 
debt  settlement  program.  As  a  result  of  these 
communications  a  meeting  was  arranged  for 
3  p.m.  January  28  in  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee room.  Ambassador  Pierson,  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Henry  A.  Byroade,  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  German  Affairs,  and  myself  attended  the  meet- 
ing on  behalf  of  the  Department.  Unfortunately, 
however,  it  was  possible  only  for  Senator  Con- 
nally  and  Senator  McMahon  to  attend  the  meeting 
and  we  were  unable  to  discuss  the  problems  with 
as  many  of  the  committee  members  as  we  would 
have  liked. 

The  International  Conference  at  London  will 
consider  the  problem  of  the  readjustment  of  the 
prewar  external  debts  of  Germany  and  it  is  hoped 
that  this  conference  will  achieve  substantial  agree- 
ment on  the  manner  in  which  this  will  be  accom- 
plished. It  is  contemplated  that  the  debt  settle- 
ment plan  developed  at  the  conference  will  then 
be  incorporated  in  an  international  agreement 
which  will,  of  course,  come  before  the  United 
States  Senate  for  consideration.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  proposed  adjustment  of  the  United  States 
claim  for  postwar  economic  assistance  is  only  to  be 
finalized  if  and  when  the  international  agreement 
becomes  effective  by  approval  of  the  requisite 
number  of  governments.  The  two  are  part  and 
parcel  of  the  same  over-all  transaction.  It  is  fur- 
ther contemplated  that  the  international  agree- 
ment will  expressly  refer  to  the  terms  of  the  pro- 
posed settlement  of  the  claim  of  the  United  States 
against  the  Federal  Republic  on  account  of  post- 
war economic  assistance.  The  adjustment  of  the 
United  States  claim   for  postwar  assistance  is, 
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therefore,  a  matter  that  will  come  before  the 
United  States  Senate  in  connection  with  the  inter- 
national agreement. 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  explanation,  it  is 
apparent  that  neither  the  Department  of  State 
nor  Ambassador  Pierson  has  assumed  authority, 
without  regard  to  constitutional  procedures,  to 
reduce  the  obligation  of  the  Federal  Republic  to 
the  United  States  Government  on  account  of  post- 
war economic  assistance. 

Determination  of  the  terms  of  settlement  of 
the  United  States  claim  against  the  Federal  Re- 
public on  account  of  postwar  economic  assistance 
presents  a  problem  which  must  be  considered  in 
the  light  of  the  over-all  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  as  well  as  the  economic  situation  of 
the  Federal  Republic    and    the    special    circum- 
stances which  exist  in  respect  of  the  Federal  Re- 
public.    Upon  the  surrender  of  Germany  and  its 
occupation  following  World  War  II,  the  German 
economy  was  found  to  be  in  a  state  of  complete 
collapse.     The  people  were  on  the  point  of  starva- 
tion and  it  was  necessary  for  the  Allies,  principally 
the  United  States,  to  make  available  large  quanti- 
ties of  food  and  other  civilian  supplies  to  prevent 
disease  and  unrest  and  thereby  protect  the  security 
of  our  troops.     In  later  years  aid  to  the  Federal 
Republic  was  extended  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended, 
and  such  aid  also  consisted  largely  of  civilian  sup- 
plies.    To  a  great  extent  all  of  the  aid  has  been  of 
a  type  which  was  immediately  consumed  by  the 
civilian  population.     In  general,  it  did  not  in- 
crease the  capital  of  the  country  and  it  cannot 
therefore  be  looked  upon  as  an  investment  from 
which  repayment  can  ultimatelv  be  effected.     On 
the  other  hand,  the  aid  extended  by  the  United 
States  was  largely  responsible  for  the  progress 
which  has  been  made  in  the  revival  of  the  German 
economy  and  the  Federal  Republic  would  be  in  no 
position  today  to  consider  the  readjustment  of  its 
external  debts  had  such  aid  not  been  extended.     It 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  Federal 
Republic  is  not  yet  on  a  completely  self-sustaining 
basis  and,  although  further  economic  recovery  is 
expected,  its  capacity  to  service  external  debts  will 
be  limited  for  many  years  to  come,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  many  internal  financial  problems  with 
which  the  Federal  Republic  is  faced  and  the  con- 
tribution it  is  expected  to  make  as  a  member  of 
the  European  Defense  Community,  including  the 
support  of  Allied  troops  stationed  in  the  Federal 
Republic. 

Aside  from  the  claims  of  the  Governments  of 
the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
France  for  postwar  economic  assistance,  which  the 
Federal  Republic  acknowledges  have  a  priority 
over  all  other  external  debts  of  Germany  or  Ger- 
man nationals,  the  Federal  Republic  is  faced  with 
large  prewar  obligations  which  have  long  been  in 
default,  If  the  Federal  Republic  is  to  normalize 
its  trade  and  commercial  relations  and  take  its 
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proper  place  among  the  free  nations  of  the  world, 
it  is  essential  that  these  prewar  debts  be  refunded 
and  placed  on  a  current  basis  within  the  Federal 
Republic's  capacity  to  pay.  It  has  not  been  pos- 
sible to  determine  definitely  the  amount  of  these 
debts  which  are  presently  outstanding.  A  recent 
survey  by  the  Central  Bank  of  Germany  places  the 
debts  at  approximate^  $1,600,000,000  with 
accrued  interest  of  $1,000,000,000.  It  is  known, 
however,  that  this  survey  does  not  include  certain 
types  of  obligations  in  substantial  amounts  with 
which  it  will  be  necessary  to  deal  in  the  settlement 
program.  According  to  the  survey  approxi- 
mately 40  percent  of  the  debts  are  held  in  the 
United  States  or  are  expressed  in  dollars.  Of  the 
balance,  18  percent  is  held  in  the  United  King- 
dom ;  15  percent  is  held  in  Switzerland ;  11  percent 
is  held  in  France;  the  residue  by  creditors  in  some 
20  other  countries.  In  taking  an  active  part  in 
the  prewar  debts  settlement  program,  it  is  our 
intention  to  insure  that  the  United  States  creditors 
receive  fair  and  equitable  treatment  in  relation  to 
creditors  located  in  other  countries. 

In  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the  external  debts, 
it  is  not  believed  that  the  Federal  Republic  has 
the  capacity  to  liquidate  all  obligations,  both  pre- 
war and  postwar,  in  full  within  the  foreseeable 
future.  A  substantial  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
both  prewar  and  postwar  obligations  must  be  an- 
ticipated, therefore,  if  we  are  to  leave  the  Federal 
Republic  with  external  debts  which  it  can  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  liquidate  and  avoid  a  repetition 
of  the  defaults  which  caused  so  many  difficulties 
during  the  thirties. 

Since  a  settlement  of  the  claims  of  prewar  credi- 
tors is  necessary  in  order  to  restore  normal  com- 
mercial and  trade  relations  between  the  Federal 
Republic  and  the  free  world,  it  was  felt  that  the 
three  Governments  should  be  prepared  to  modify 
the  priority  of  their  postwar  claims  sufficiently  to 
permit  the  Federal  Republic  to  work  out  reason- 
able adjustments  with  prewar  creditors  and  leave 
it  with  a  total  annual  payments  burden  on  both 
categories  of  debts  within  its  reasonable  capacity 
to  pay.  The  problem  was  fully  considered  by  the 
executive  branch,  and  after  consultation  with  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  International 
Monetary  and  Financial  Problems  this  Govern- 
ment joined  with  the  Governments  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  France  in  tentatively  offering  to 
scale  down  the  amounts  of  their  claims  as  indicated 
in  the  press  releases  to  which  you  referred.  It  is 
clearly  understood,  however,  that  the  settlement 
of  the  postwar  claims  will  be  concluded  only  if 
the  other  German  obligors  are  able  to  work  out  an 
equitable  and  reasonable  settlement  of  their  pre- 1 
war  obligations  on  payment  terms  which  it  can  I 
reasonably  be  expected  will  be  met,  taking  into 
consideration  the  payments  which  will  be  required 
on  the  total  postwar  claims  and  other  relevant 
factors. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  also  that  due  to  the 
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special  situation  of  a  divided  Germany  and  the 
ibsence  of  a  peace  treaty,  the  total  amount  of  the 
lid  extended  to  Germany  has  been  handled  as  a 
;laim  subject  to  final  settlement  of  the  amount  clue, 
Ether  than  being  extended  on  a  grant  basis,  as 
vas  done  to  a  substantial  extent  in  the  case  of  the 
■her  European  countries.  Of  the  economic  aid 
extended  by  the  United  States  to  the  other  Euro- 
pean countries  since  the  end  of  the  war,  only 
ibout  35  percent  has  been  on  a  repayment  basis — 
ncluding  substantial  postwar  loans  to  the  United 
Kingdom  and  France — the  remainder  being  on  an 
xitright  grant  basis.  Aside  from  other  consider- 
ations involved,  the  Federal  Republic's  participa- 
tion in  western  defense  makes  it  desirable  to  ac- 
cord it  somewhat  comparable  treatment  to  that 
recorded  the  other  European  countries  in  respect 
)f  postwar  economic  assistance. 

I  trust  that  after  consideration  of  the  foregoing 
pou  will  agree  that  the  proposed  settlement  of  the 
United  States  claim  against  the  Federal  Republic 
is  not  as  you  suggested  in  your  letter  for  the  pur- 
pose of  benefiting  the  private  holders  of  prewar 
claims  against  German  obligors  but  rather  an  es- 
sential and  equitable  part  of  an  over-all  program 
;o  refinance  the  external  obligations  of  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  so  as  to  bring  them  within  its  ca- 
pacity to  pay. 

In  the  concluding  paragraph  of  your  letter  you 
question  the  desirability  of  Herman  J.  Abs  as  head 
jf  the  German  delegation  to  the  Debt  Conference. 
Fou  will  appreciate  that  the  selection  of  the  head 
Df  the  German  delegation  is  a  matter  for  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Federal  Republic  to  decide.  More- 
Dver,  as  indicated  in  the  Department's  letter  to  you 
Df  December  15,  1949,  we  are  in  possession  of  no 
information  which  would  warrant  objection  by  this 
Government  to  the  selection  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Federal  Republic. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Jack  K.  McFall, 

Assistant  Secretary 

(For  the  Secretary  of  State) 


President  Urges  Action  on 
Contributions  to  Unicef 

The  President  on  February  29  sent  the  follow- 
ing communication  to  Alben  W.  Barkley,  the 
President  of  the  Senate : 1 

Mi  Dear  Mr.  Vice  President  :  I  am  writing  to 
urge  that  the  Congress  complete  action  on  legis- 
lation to  authorize  a  United  States  contribution 
of  $12,000,000  to  the  United  Nations  Children's 
Emergency  Fund  for  fiscal  year  1952.  I  ask  also 
that  the  Congress  take  steps  to  authorize  addi- 


tional contributions  of  up  to  $12,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1953. 

As  you  will  recall,  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  voted  more  than  a  year  ago  to 
extend  the  operation  of  the  children's  fund 
through  December  1953.  For  that  reason,  when 
the  authorization  for  United  States  contributions 
to  the  fund  expired  last  June  30,  I  requested  au- 
thorization of  a  contribution  for  the  current  fiscal 
year.2  Legislation  for  that  purpose  passed  the 
Senate  last  session,  but  is  still  pending  in  the 
House.  I  earnestly  hope  that  the  House  will  join 
with  the  Senate  in  approving  this  authorization, 
so  this  Government  may  continue  to  support  the 
children's  fund.  And  since  the  pending  legisla- 
tion covers  only  the  current  fiscal  year,  ending  next 
June  30,  I  hope  the  Congress  will  add  authority 
for  additional  contributions  in  the  coming  fiscal 
year. 

Only  if  the  Congress  takes  these  actions  now 
will  we  be  able  to  continue  financial  support  for 
the  children's  fund.  Only  in  this  way  can  we 
honor  the  decision  of  the  United  Nations  to  keep 
this  important  program  going  until  the  end  of 
1953. 

I  know  that  the  Congress  recognizes  the  good 
work  the  children's  fund  has  done  in  the  past  in 
helping  to  meet  urgent  needs  of  children  in  many 
countries  around  the  world.  The  fund  has  di- 
rectly reached  at  least  42,000,000  children  in  64 
countries  and  territories.  Its  work  is  closely  co- 
ordinated with  that  of  the  World  Health  Organ- 
ization and  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion and  has  provided  a  vital  supplement  to  their 
programs.  The  fund  is  now  placing  emphasis  on 
work  in  the  less  developed  countries,  primarily  to 
help  them  establish  permanent  programs  to  aid 
their  children.  At  the  same  time,  the  fund  is 
continuing  direct  aid  to  children  caught  in  sudden 
emergencies  like  the  recent  flood  in  the  Po  Valley 
of  Italy,  or  the  recent  typhoons  in  the  Philippines. 

The  United  States  has  supported  the  children's 
fund  since  it  was  first  set  up  by  the  United  Na- 
tions. At  its  recent  meeting  in  Paris,  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  urgently  re- 
quested all  countries  to  continue  their  support  for 
the  remainder  of  the  fund's  existence.  This  gives 
us  a  real  opportunity — an  opportunity  to  help 
children,  in  many  concrete,  practical  ways.  I  am 
confident  the  people  of  this  country  will  want  to 
take  full  advantage  of  that  opportunity.  I  urge 
the  Congress  to  act  on  these  authorizations  with- 
out delay. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Harry  S.  Truman. 


Note  :  An  identical  letter  was  sent  on  the  same  date  to 
Sam  Rayburn,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 


1  Printed  from  Cong.  Rec.  of  Mar.  4,  p.  1812. 
March  24,   1952 
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Department  Issues  Booklet 
On  U.  S.  Foreign  Policy 

The  Department  of  State  on  March  23  released 
a  pamphlet  entitled  Our  Foreign  Policy  1952,  pre- 
pared at  the  request  of  the  President.  In  the  fore- 
word, the  President  states : 

"The  purpose  of  American  foreign  policy  is  to 
defend  the  independence  and  the  integrity  of  the 
Republic.  To  do  this  we  must  build  peace  in  the 
world :  not  peace  at  any  price,  but  a  peace  in  which 
the  peoples  of  all  countries — big  and  little  alike — • 
can  live  free  from  the  fear  of  aggression.  Every- 
thing we  do  in  our  relations  with  other  countries 
has  that  paramount  aim." 

Following  are  excerpts  from  the  pamphlet : 

The  Roots  of  Our  Foreign  Policy.  "The  inde- 
pendence of  nations  that  we  stand  for  is  bound  up 
with  the  responsibilities  of  independence — to  re- 
frain from  aggression,  to  act  in  ways  that  will  not 
endanger  world  security,  and  to  cooperate  for  the 
peace  and  welfare  of  the  world.  The  foreign  poli- 
cies of  the  United  States  are  designed  to  promote 
world  conditions  that  will  advance  the  freedom 
and  security  of  all  free  nations." 

How  Can  a  Nation  Be  Secure?  "Now  and  then 
some  American  loses  patience  and  calls  for  a  'pre- 
ventive war.'  But  the  concept  of  preventive  war 
is  intolerable  to  Americans.  It  is  a  violation  of 
our  fundamental  moral  and  legal  principles.  A 
preventive  war  would  be  like  the  preventive  suicide 
of  the  man  who  jumps  off  a  bridge  because  he  is 
afraid  of  death." 

Germany.  "The  Western  community  needs 
Germany  as  a  fvdl  partner,  sharing  in  the  privi- 
leges and  responsibilities  of  the  free  nations.  Ger- 
many's neighbors  do  not  want  a  German  national 
army.  Most  Germans  do  not  want  it.  But  if  Ger- 
man units  can  be  incorporated  into  a  European 
defense  force  under  international  command,  Ger- 
man strength  will  contribute  greatly  to  the  North 
Atlantic  community's  bulwark  against  aggres- 
sion." 

Security  in  Asia  and  the  Pacific.  "The  fall  of 
China  underlines  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
alone  cannot  guarantee  the  freedom  of  all  Asia. 
In  the  long  run,  it  is  the  peoples  of  Asia  who  will 
have  to  build  the  institutions  of  their  own  free- 
dom, with  the  help  and  good  will  of  the  rest  of  the 
free  world." 

Disarmament.  "We  have  made  it  quite  clear 
that  it  does  not  make  any  sense  to  reduce  arma- 
ments when  we  are  combatting  aggression  in 
Korea.  Moreover,  there  is  a  close  relationship  be- 
tween the  problems  of  disarmament  and  other 
major  issues  between  the  Soviets  and  the  free 
world.  So  we  have  said  that  there  must  also  be  a 
settlement  of  the  main  political  issues  which  have 
divided  the  world  at  the  same  time  that  we  start 
reducing  armaments." 


Rights  of  Men  and  Nations.  "The  fact  that  w 
help  a  country  to  be  free  of  foreign  dominatio 
does  not  mean  that  we  admire  the  particular  go\ 
ernment  it  happens  to  have  at  any  particular  tim» 
It  means  that  we  do  not  want  any  people  to  be  d( 
prived  of  the  chance  to  govern  themselves,  as  the 
would  be  if  they  became  Soviet  satellites." 

Other  topics  discussed  in  the  pamphlet  are :  Wh 
Makes  Foreign  Policy?  The  Truman  Doctrint 
The  North  Atlantic  Area,  Inter-American  Sc 
curity,  Korea,  Security  in  the  Near  East,  Ecq 
nomic  Well-being,  Point  Four,  Mutual  Securit; 
Program,  National  Defense,  The  United  Nation 
as  a  Peace  Organization,  and  The  Campaign 
Truth.  P    * 
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Point  Four  Technicians  Complete  Course 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  March  13  that 
31  technicians  and  administrative  personnel  have  com- 
pleted a  special  4-week  course  at  the  Foreign  Service  In- 
stitute as  final  preparation  for  various  overseas 
assignments  under  the  Point  Four  Program,  which  is  ad- 
ministered by  the  Technical  Cooperation  Administration, 
Department  of  State. 

Nineteen  are  scheduled  to  serve  in  Latin  American  coun- 
tries, ten  in  the  Near  East  and  South  Asia,  and  two  in 
Africa.  This  group  of  technicians  represents  eighteen 
States.  Their  specialties  embrace  agriculture,  public 
health,  industry,  transportation,  civil  aviation,  geology, 
fisheries,  housing,  water  development,  education,  and  fiscal 
affairs.     Two  of  the  number  are  women. 

Twenty-seven  in  the  group  will  be  accompanied  to  their 
posts  by  members  of  their  families. 

The  orientation  course  emphasize  language,  culture, 
religion,  and  local  customs  encountered  at  the  various 
posts  of  duty.  Wives  of  many  of  the  men  in  the  group 
also  took  the  course. 

Point  Four  Appointments 

Wesley  R.  Nelson  as  American  member  on  the  Central 
Development  Board  of  the  Government  of  Iraq,  effective 
March  14. 

Hollis  W.  Peters  as  country  dirctor  of  technical  co- 
operation in  Lebanon,  effective  March  14. 

Confirmation 

The  Senate  on  February  20  confirmed  Howland  H. 
Sargeant  as  Assistant  Secretary  for  Public  Affairs. 
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Confirmations 

The  Senate  on  March  12  confirmed  the  nomination  of 
James  Clement  Dunn  as  Ambassador  to  France. 

The  Senate  on  March  12  confirmed  the  nomination  of 
Cavendish  W.  Cannon  as  Ambassador  to  Portugal. 

The  Senate  on  March  12  confirmed  the  nomination  of 
Ellsworth  Bunker  as  Ambassador  to  Italy. 

The  Senate  on  March  13  confirmed  the  nomination  of 
George  F.  Kennan  as  Ambassador  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
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rhe  Overt  International  Information  and  Educational  Exchange 
Programs  of  the  United  States 


by  Howland  H.  Sargeant 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Public  Affairs 


Recently  I  heard  a  speaker  say  that  "no  one 
iny  longer  questions  the  importance  of  this  Gov- 
ernment's International  Information  and  Educa- 
ional  Exchange  Program ;  no  one  any  longer  says 
hat  ideas  are  not  as  important  as  bullets."  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  this  is  not  an  accurate  statement. 
Plenty  of  people  today,  both  in  this  country  and 
>ther  countries,  confess  to  their  belief  that  the 
>nly  possible  outcome  of  the  cold  war  is  a  hot  war 
n  which  the  test  for  victory  will  be  which  nation 
>r  which  group  of  nations  will  produce  the  fastest 
lirplanes,  the  most  efficient  bazookas,  the  most 
naneuverable  and  hard-hitting  tanks  and  that  ex- 
)enditures  on  such  frippery  as  propaganda  are 
argely  wasted. 

Although  I  do  not  agree  with  their  conclusion 
[  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  regard  propaganda 
is  only  one  of  four  major  instruments  to  support 
he  attainment  of  our  national  policy  objectives 
whether  we  are  in  peace  or  war.  Propaganda 
ilone  is  no  substitute  either  for  policy  or  for 
iction.  It  must  be  used  in  concert  with  the  other 
oajor  instruments  of  national  policy — political, 
iconomic,  and  military  power.  Propaganda  is 
10  percent  deeds  and  only  10  percent  words.  If 
ve  do  the  right  things  and  make  them  known  to 
ithers  in  an  intelligent  way,  we  succeed  in  our 
>ropaganda  task.  For  example,  we  could  shout 
:or  many  weeks  in  every  medium  of  mass  com- 
ounication  that  we  use  that  we  intend  to  stay 
n  Berlin  until  the  danger  of  aggression  from  the 
last  is  checked  and  until  the  German  people  have 
he  opportunity  freely  to  determine  the  kind  of 
government  and  the  kind  of  unification  they  may 
vant.  All  this  will  mean  little,  however,  as  long 
is  the  words  are  unaccompanied  by  deeds.  When 
ve  mount  in  the  face  of  a  Soviet  blockade  of 
Berlin  an  airlift  which  sets  a  plane  down  every  3 
ninutes  on  Templehof  Airdrome,  and  we  show  the 
capacity  to  supply  the  people  of  the  city  of  Berlin 
vith  the  necessities  of  living  to  an  extent  even 
greater  than  when  the  city  was  supplied  by  rail 
aid  surface  transport,  then  we  have  developed  a 
nighty  propaganda  symbol  to  all  the  world. 
Similarly,  appointment  of  General  Eisenhower  as 
Supreme  Commander,  Allied  Powers  in  Europe, 
ras  a  propaganda  symbol.    He  stood  above  all 


for  victory  in  Europe  and  inspired  a  feeling  of 
renewed  confidence  and  determination  among  the 
peoples  of  Western  Europe  that  Soviet  aggres- 
sion might  be  prevented — or,  if  it  occurred,  could 
be  successfully  resisted. 

There  is  another  dangerous  fallacy  abroad 
which  I  shall  mention.  I  find  that  many  people 
regard  Soviet  propaganda  as  invincible,  infallible, 
and  all-conquering.  Soviet  propaganda  is  appar- 
ently effective  in  many  circumstances.  I  believe, 
however,  that  Soviet  propaganda  has  serious  fun- 
damental weaknesses  which  are  capable  of  being 
exploited  by  the  free  world.  I  believe  this  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  in  the  fifteenth  century  Louis 
XI  of  France  proclaimed  the  simple  doctrine  that 
"if  they  lie  to  you,  you  lie  still  more  to  them"  and 
George  Orwell  in  his  frightening  picture  of  the 
totalitarian  state  of  1984  shows  a  ministry  of 
truth  on  whose  vast  white  fagade  stretch  these 
slogans :  "War  is  Peace ;  Freedom  is  Slavery ;  Ig- 
norance is  Strength."  Yet  one  of  the  most  vulner- 
able points  is  the  demonstrable  contradiction  be- 
tween Soviet  words  and  Soviet  deeds.  This  con- 
tradiction, evident  even  to  the  peoples  of  the  So- 
viet Union  and  its  satellites,  is  accentuated  by 
blunders  that  the  so-called  infallible  Soviet  propa- 
ganda machine  makes  from  time  to  time — and,  to 
take  a  phrase  from  the  late  Mayor  LaGuardia, 
"When  they  really  pull  a  boner,  it  is  a  beauty." 

For  example :  Despite  their  most  valiant  efforts 
to  convince  the  world  that  the  United  States  and 
the  Republic  of  Korea  are  the  aggressors  in  Korea, 
the  Soviet  propaganda  machine  has  failed  in  its 
task.  Most  of  the  peoples  in  the  world  don't  be- 
lieve them.  When  Mr.  Vyshinsky  at  the  General 
Assembly  rejected  the  disarmament  proposals  of 
the  Western  Powers  with  the  statement  that  he 
had  lain  awake  all  night  laughing  at  these  propo- 
sals, the  Kremlin  belatedly  realized  that  a  propa- 
ganda blunder  of  the  first  magnitude  had  been 
made.  In  Italy  and  other  Western  European 
countries,  pictures  appeared  of  Mr.  Vyshinsky 
emphasizing  his  laughter  over  the  disarmament 
proposals  and  asking  the  question:  "Does  Mr. 
Vyshinsky  speak  for  you?"  All  the  doves  and 
peace  rallies  the  Communists  can  muster  will  not 
completely  erase  that  picture. 
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Against  this  background  I  should  like  to  sketch 
the  following  broad  topics  (1)  The  development 
of  an  overseas  information  program;  (2)  the  re- 
cent reorganization  of  that  program ;  (3)  the  scope 
of  the  program;  (4)  the  content  of  the  program; 
(5)  the  results  we  are  getting;  and  (6)  some  spe- 
cial problems  of  United  States  propaganda  in  the 
future. 

Development  of  the  Program 

In  briefest  compass,  the  U.S.  Government  did 
not  become  interested  in  any  kind  of  international 
information  and  educational  exchange  program 
before  the  years  immediately  prior  to  World  War 
II.  Beginnings  of  what  we  call  educational  ex- 
change and  cultural  relations  were  made  in  1938 
and  underwent  a  vast  wartime  expansion  under 
both  the  Nelson  Rockefeller  operation  (the  Coor- 
dinator of  Inter-American  Affairs)  and  the  Of- 
fice of  War  Information  (Owi).  Even  before 
that  period,  we  as  a  nation  had  used  propaganda 
from  time  to  time  as  one  of  the  basic  instruments 
of  our  national  policy  and  strategy.  More  than  30 
years  ago,  for  example,  during  the  First  World 
War,  Woodrow  Wilson  understood  the  power  of 
persuasion.  He  correctly  estimated  the  force  of 
ideas  and  his  Fourteen  Points  became  a  powerful 
weapon  for  the  Allies  and  a  major  factor  in  the 
surrender  of  Germany.  His  "conditions  of  a  just 
peace"  reached  the  people  behind  the  enemy  lines 
and  undermined  their  will  to  resist.  They  gained 
for  America  a  position  of  world  leadership.  Of 
course,  between  the  wars  we  promptly  forgot  most 
of  these  lessons  we  had  learned,  and  in  the  Second 
World  War  we  again  had  to  discover  the  impor- 
tance of  ideas.  We  improvised  a  psychological 
warfare  mechanism  which  achieved  some  success — 
both  tactical  and  strategic.  At  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  we  did  remember  some  of  the  lessons  and 
salvaged  some  of  the  equipment  of  propaganda. 

What  happened  was  that  in  August  1945  the 
President  by  Executive  order  turned  over  to  the 
State  Department  many  of  the  functions,  person- 
nel, resources,  and  funds  of  Owi,  Office  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs,  Office  of  Strategic  Services,  and 
Foreign  Economic  Administration.  Those  which 
related  to  the  propaganda  and  educational  ex- 
change functions  were  consolidated  under  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Public  Affairs,  William 
Benton,  now  junior  Senator  from  Connecticut, 
who  was  invited  by  Secretary  Byrnes  to  take  over 
the  hard  task  of  cutting  down  a  wartime  informa- 
tion program  to  peacetime  proportions.  Inciden- 
tally, in  that  process  Mr.  Benton  was  to  try  to  find 
out  just  what  the  job  was  for  the  U.S.  Government 
in  time  of  peace,  using  these  instruments  of  per- 
suasion which  we  had  developed.  In  a  period  of 
about  3  months,  Mr.  Benton  cut  personnel  of  some- 
what over  10,000  back  to  roughly  3,000.  He  lost 
almost  every  one  of  his  top  wartime  administrators 
who  had  been  drawn  from  the  highest  levels  of  the 


private  mass  communications  business.  He  ni 
considerable  ignorance  and  apathy  as  to  any  nel 
for  continuing  such  an  instrument  of  internatioil 
persuasion. 

From  the  end  of  the  war  until  January  1948  t 
issue  was  in  doubt  whether  in  fact  the  Congr 
would  appropriate  money  to  sustain  any  kind 
peacetime  information  program.  One  of  the  gr( 
tributes  that  history  should  pay  to  Senator  Bent 
is  that  he  saw  the  issue  clearly  and  he  fought 
through  to  a  successful  result,  culminating  in  t 
passage  in  January  1948  of  what  is  now  known 
the  International  Information  and  Educatioi 
Exchange  Act  sponsored  by  Senator  H.  Alexanc 
Smith  and  Senator  (then  Congressman)  Ks 
Mundt  which  authorized  a  permanent  program 
this  kind.  However,  I  want  to  point  out  that  tl 
legislation  concentrated  primarily  on  authorizi 
the  creation  of  better  understanding  between  t 
peoples  of  the  United  States  and  the  peoples 
other  countries  and  on  presenting  "a  full  and  f i 
picture  of  the  United  States"  to  other  peoples 
the  world. 

From  January  1948  until  April  1950,  the  pi 
gram  experienced  heavy  going  and  drastic-fu 
reductions.  During  this  period  of  time,  howev 
a  considerable  amount  of  progress  was  made. 

On  April  20,  1950,  the  President  called  for  th 
all-out  expansion  of  these  efforts  which  he  styl 
the  "Campaign  of  Truth."  He  said  at  that  tim 
"Our  task  is  to  present  the  truth  to  the  millions 
people  who  are  uninformed,  or  misinformed, 
unconvinced.  Our  task  is  to  reach  them  in  tha 
daily  lives,  as  they  work  and  learn.  We  must  J 
alert,  ingenious,  and  diligent  in  reaching  peopl 
of  other  countries,  whatever  their  educational  ai 
cultural  backgrounds  may  be.  Our  task  is  to  she 
them  that  freedom  is  the  way  to  economic  ai 
social  advancement,  the  way  to  political  indepen 
ence,  the  way  to  strength,  happiness,  and  peat 
The  task  is  not  separate  and  distinct  from  oth 
elements  of  our  foreign  policy.  It  is  a  necessa 
part  of  all  we  are  doing  to  build  a  peaceful  wor 
It  is  as  important  as  armed  strength  or  econore 
aid.  The  Marshall  Plan,  military  aid,  Poi 
Four — these  and  other  programs  depend  for  th< 
success  on  the  understanding  and  support  of  o 
own  citizens  and  those  of  other  countries." 


Organization  and  Function  of  the  Program 

Reduced  to  its  essentials  the  reorganization  a 
nounced  late  in  January  x  is  an  attempt  to  gi 
the  Administrator  of  the  world-wide  Inform 
tion  and  Educational  Exchange  Programs  all  t 
tools  he  needs  to  do  his  job  and  the  administrati 
flexibility  which  will  be  required.  It  also  lifts  t 
status  of  the  whole  program  since  the  new  a 
ministrator,  a  distinguished  economist,  busines 
man,  and  more  recently,  college  president,  WilsJ 
Compton,  reports  directly  to  the  Secretary  aJ 
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Inder  Secretary  of  State.  He  is  no  longer  re- 
ponsible  in  his  operations  to  the  Assistant  Secre- 
iry  for  Public  Affairs  who,  under  the  earlier 
oncepts,  was  not  only  responsible  for  determining 
iformation  policy  out  was  also  ultimately  re- 
ponsible  for  the  operations  of  the  program  itself. 

Under  the  reorganization  the  Assistant  Secre- 
iry  can  become  far  more  a  staff  officer  of  the 
lecretary  and  other  top  officers  of  the  Depart- 
lent.  He  is  relieved  of  any  necessity  for  par- 
icipation  in  operating  decisions  of  the  new 
nternational  Information  Administration  (Iia)  ; 
e  retains  the  responsibility  for  seeing  that  the 
iformation  policy  pursued  by  the  Iia  is  in  line 
rith  foreign  policy  objectives  and  current  foreign 
olicy  decisions. 

The  Administrator  of  the  Iia  gains  under  the 
jorganization  a  consolidation  of  authority  in  his 
wn  hands  which  in  the  past  was  somewhat  divided 
etween  the  General  Manager  of  the  program,  the 
Lssistant  Secretary  for  Public  Affairs,  the  re- 
ional  bureaus,  and  the  central  administrative  of- 
ces  of  the  Department.  The  Administrator  now 
ikes  the  responsibility  for  the  supervision  of  the 
lanning  and  conduct  of  all  the  overseas  aspects 
f  these  programs — a  job  formerly  performed  by 
le  Department's  regional  bureaus.  He  also  ac- 
aires  considerably  greater  flexibility  in  han- 
ling  the  mechanics  of  his  administration. 


he  Scope  of  the  International  Program 

We  shall  know  how  good  our  reorganization  is 
ily  after  we  have  actually  got  it  working.  I 
lould  like,  though,  to  give  an  indication  of  what 
lis  program  includes :  In  the  fiscal  year  1948 
round  2,500  people  participated  in  the  program 
lat  operated  on  a  budget  of  approximately  20 
dllion  dollars.  This  was  the  low  point  of  the 
rogram  in  the  postwar  years.  We  were  forced 
>  close  down  a  number  of  our  overseas  posts  and 
re  a  number  of  skilled  and  experienced  people 
l  the  very  year  in  which  the  Marshall  Plan  was 
Itting  under  way  in  Europe  and  the  Soviet  prop- 
^anda  campaign  against  us  was  really  beginning 
»  roll.  Since  1948,  however,  we  have  been  build- 
ig  up  again.  The  supplemental  appropriation 
f  79  million  dollars  we  received  in  the  fall  of 
)50  following  the  President's  call  for  a  greatly 
tpanded  Campaign  of  Truth  resulted  in  an  op- 
cation  with  four  times  as  many  people  on  board 
5  in  the  lean  year  1948 — and  with  nearly  six 
mes  as  much  money.  Our  current  strength  is 
ightly  under  12,000  people,  at  home  and  abroad, 
id  our  appropriation  for  1952  is  $85,000,000. 


The  program  consists  of  three  primary  fast 
media — radio,  press  and  publications,  and  motion 
pictures — and  two  of  what  are  usually  called  "slow 
media"  but  what  I  prefer  to  call  deep  penetra- 
tion media — information  centers  and  exchange 
programs. 

Most  important  of  all  are  the  people  overseas 
on  the  firing  line  itself  who  constitute  Usie — the 
United  States  Information  Service. 

Radio.  The  world-wide  radio  network  of  the 
Voice  of  America  transmits  programs  in  46  lan- 
guages around  the  clock  and  has  a  potential  for- 
eign listening  audience  of  some  300,000,000  people. 
It  operates  38  domestic  shortwave  transmitters 
with  overseas  relay  bases  at  Honolulu,  Manila, 
Munich,  Tangier,  and  Salonika  plus  use  of  BBC 
relays  at  Wooferton,  England.  Soviet  jamming 
of  programs  to  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  Iron  Curtain 
areas  began  in  the  spring  of  1949  and  became  in- 
creasingly severe.  We  have  taken  major  steps  to 
overcome  jamming,  including  such  spectacular  de- 
velopments as  the  recent  commissioning  of  the  first 
of  our  high-powered  floating  transmitters — which 
was  formally  inaugurated  at  Washington  on 
March  4. 

Radio,  of  course,  is  our  primary  means  of  ham- 
mering holes  through  the  Iron  Curtain  to  carry 
messages  of  truth  to  those  peoples.  Despite  opera- 
tion of  at  least  250  sky-wave  jamming  installations 
and  at  least  1,000  ground-wave  jammers,  our  latest 
monitoring  reports  indicate  a  level  of  understand- 
able reception  of  25  percent  inside  Moscow  and 
Leningrad,  and  between  75  and  80  percent  in  many 
outlying  areas.  We  have  relays  over  the  local  sta- 
tions of  various  countries  including  such  impor- 
tant ones  as  France,  Italy,  Korea,  Greece,  Austria, 
Germany,  and  a  number  of  the  Latin  American 
countries. 


PRESS  AND  PUBLICATIONS 

We  use  the  news  to  get  facts  across  in  a  number 
of  ways.  A  9,000-word  daily  wireless  bulletin  sup- 
plies U.S.  information  officers  in  67  U.S.  diplo- 
matic missions  with  official  news  and  background 
material  designed  for  local  use  abroad.  By  air- 
mail and  pouch  the  press  branch  supplies  170 
points  all  over  the  world  with  a  weekly  air  bulletin 
covering  a  number  of  short  topics  designed  for 
the  local  press  abroad.  We  do  a  major  job  in  a 
steadily  expanding  publications  operation  includ- 
ing publication  of  more  than  60  million  copies  of 
magazines,  cartoon  books,  photo  pamphlets,  leaf- 
lets, and  educational  materials  in  30  languages. 
Best  known  is  Amerika,  the  big  handsome  slick- 
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paper  illustrated  monthly  about  this  country 
printed  in  Russian  of  which  around  20,000  copies 
continue  to  be  distributed  in  the  Soviet  Union 
despite  Soviet  obstructionist  tactics.  "We  do  a 
major  job  with  visual  materials,  including  news 
and  feature  photos,  wall  posters,  and  plastic  plates 
for  use  in  newspapers  abroad.  Regional  produc- 
tion centers  at  London  and  Manila  speed  up  the 
work. 


employees.  This  inventory  to  be  complete  shou'l 
also  include  the  information  officers  and  the! 
staffs  at  Paris  and  the  Marshall  Plan  countrij 
who  operated  under  the  Economic  Cooperaticl 
Administration  (now  the  Mutual  Securill 
Agency).  It  should  also  list  the  information  a< 
tivities  conducted  by  the  military  services  i 
Japan  and  Austria  and  the  psychological  warfa: 
program  in  Korea  today. 


MOTION  PICTURES 

Through  documentary  motion  pictures  shown 
in  more  than  90  countries  we  are  reaching  audi- 
ences of  more  than  1  million  people  everyday. 
They  are  produced  with  sound  tracks  in  over  30 
languages  and  are  shown  to  a  wide  variety  of 
rural  as  well  as  urban  groups,  including  churches, 
labor  organizations,  youth  groups,  and  primary 
and  secondary  schools.  Newsreels  are  used  for 
very  current  and  immediate  hard-hitting  topical 
material.  "Eisenhower"  and  "A  Plan  for  Peace" 
are  examples  of  fast  use  for  maximum  impact. 

OVERSEAS  INFORMATION  CENTERS 

One  hundred  and  forty-six  U.S.  Information 
Centers  and  31  binational  centers  in  78  countries 
throughout  the  world  are  distributing  American 
books,  newspapers,  and  magazines,  reaching  addi- 
tional millions.  I  often  think  of  these  centers  as 
the  arsenals  of  ideas  for  the  freedom-loving  and 
prodemocratic  individuals  in  many  of  these  coun- 
tries. Last  year  these  centers  recorded  more  than 
24  million  visits  from  foreign  nationals.  There 
are  more  than  1  million  books,  periodicals,  Gov- 
ernment publications,  and  printed  materials  in 
these  centers.  In  addition  to  library  services,  the 
centers  carry  on  cultural  and  educational  activ- 
ities, including  English-language  teaching  in 
many  places. 

EXCHANGE  OF  PERSONS  PROGRAMS 

One  of  the  ways  to  straighten  people  out  about 
the  facts  is  to  let  them  see  for  themselves.  Gov- 
ernment grants  enable  teachers,  research  scholars, 
labor  leaders,  newspaper  publishers,  editors,  and 
reporters  to  come  here  to  see  what  we  are  like. 
Similar  grants  permit  Americans  to  travel  abroad. 
During  fiscal  1951  more  than  7,500  persons  re- 
ceived grants-in-aid  for  exchanges  between  the 
United  States  and  71  foreign  countries.  Our  em- 
phasis in  these  exchange  programs  is  more  and 
more  on  leaders,  molders,  and  communicators  of 
opinion. 

USIE  ITSELF 

Approximately  850  American  officers  operate  at 
175  foreign-service  posts  in  84  countries  and  terri- 
tories, ably  and  devotedly  assisted  by  4,000  local 


The  Content  of  the  Program 

This  has  been  simply  a  bare-bones  inventor 
of  the  facilities  and  media  that  we  are  using.  Tr 
content  of  our  output  is,  of  course,  the  real  tes 
of  the  job  that  we  are  doing.  The  content — wht 
we  have  to  say — in  the  long  run  cannot  be  superic 
to  the  actions  and  decisions  taken  by  the  frf 
nations  themselves.  The  policies  and  actions  c 
the  American  Government  and  the  behavior  of  tli 
American  people  constitute  the  hard  core  of  an 
content  or  any  message  that  we  may  carry  throug 
our  different  media.  I  am  often  asked  what  it  i 
we  are  trying  to  say  in  our  output. 

To  put  it  very  briefly,  we  are  trying  to  mat 
people  believe 

( 1 )  That  Soviet  communism  is  not  the  progres 
sive  revolutionary  movement  it  pretends  to  be  bi 
a  reactionary  conspiracy  that  would,  if  it  sue 
ceeded,  re-create  the  Dark  Ages. 

(2)  That  the  "true  revolution"  in  human  affair 
is  the  inevitable  spread  of  freedom  and  the  equita 
ble  distribution  of  the  spiritual  and  materia 
benefits  of  freedom. 

(3)  That  while  this  "true  revolution"  will  in 
evitably  triumph,  it  will  triumph  in  our  lifetim 
only  if  all  peoples  resolutely  and  cooperative! 
resist  the  Communist  conspiracy. 

(4)  That  the  United  States,  which  since  177 
has  given  this  "true  revolution"  its  greatest  in 
petus,  is  a  strong,  determined,  and  enlightene< 
power  which  champions  this  concept  of  freedon 
not  only  for  its  own  people  but  for  all  peoples. 

(5)  That  it  is  in  the  self-interest  of  all  people 
to  cooperate  with  the  United  States  in  pursuit  o 
this  common  goal. 

(6)  That  this  cooperation  is  gradually,  oftei 
painfully,  materializing,  with  a  consequent  in 
crease  in  unity,  confidence,  and  determination. 

Are  we  making  progress  in  the  achievement  o: 
our  objectives? 

I  can  state  categorically  that  we  are.  Ameri 
ca's  message  is  getting  across,  and  it  is  getting 
results.  At  the  same  time,  however,  I  want  t< 
stress  the  fact  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  i 
clear-cut,  black-versus-white  test  of  progress^ 
There  are  too  many  intangibles.  It  is  exceedingly, 
difficult  to  measure  the  opinions  and  reactions  oil 
our  own  countrymen.  It  is  a  good  deal  more 
difficult  to  do  the  same  for  peoples  of  other  coun- 
tries and  other  cultures. 

We  do  have  a  number  of  concrete  indications  oi 
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our    effectiveness.    And    those    indications    are 
steadily  increasing. 

AUDIENCE  REACTION 

Take  the  question  of  audience  mail.  The  Voice 
of  America  alone — our  radio  operation — gets  an 
average  of  a  thousand  letters  a  day.  Mail  has  in- 
creased three-fold  since  1949.  In  ninety-nine  cases 
out  of  a  hundred,  the  letters  we  receive  either  give 
us  a  pat  on  the  back  and  urge  us  to  expand  our 
efforts  or  urgently  request  a  copy  of  our  program 
schedule  booklet.  In  1951,  we  sent  out  almost 
six  million  schedule  booklets  (5,751,529). 

A  lot  of  these  audience  letters  come  by  air  mail 
from  such  faraway  places  as  India,  where  airmail 
stamps  are  a  pretty  expensive  proposition. 

In  crucial  pressure  areas — areas  where  the  free 
world  and  the  Soviet  sphere  are  in  immediate  con- 
tact— considerable  progress  has  been  made  in 
building  up  our  audience  at  Soviet  expense.  For 
example,  in  West  Berlin,  once  the  exclusive  pre- 
serve of  Soviet  radio,  98  percent  of  the  radio 
listeners  are  regular  Voice  of  America  patrons. 
One  out  of  every  25  Swedish  radio  listeners  tunes 
in  on  the  Voice  regularly. 

Our  record  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  is  real  cause 
for  confidence.  Nine  out  of  every  10  radio 
listeners  in  the  Soviet  zone  of  Germany  listen  to 
our  radio  broadcasts. 

At  Naples,  a  woman  recently  sewed  together  a 
ticket  for  a  showing  of  an  American  film — a  ticket 
which  her  pro-Communist  husband  had  ripped  to 
shreds. 

At  Helsinki,  Finland,  one  of  our  films  was 
shown  in  competition  with  an  important 
Communist  party  meeting.  Several  party  func- 
tionaries preferred  to  see  the  movie  rather  than 
attend  the  meeting. 

In  Yugoslavia,  a  film  in  which  President 
Truman  defines  American  foreign  policy  has  been 
borrowed  twice  by  the  central  committee  of  the 
Communist  Party. 

In  Burma  (Kachin),  the  people  have  gone  to 
great  lengths  to  get  our  films  to  their  villages. 
Often,  our  trucks  are  stopped  by  the  dense  under- 
growth. The  villagers  have  then  volunteered  to 
carry  heavy  movie  projectors,  generators,  and 
other  equipment  on  poles  slung  over  their 
shoulders. 


PRESS  CAMPAIGN 

Our  record  in  the  press-materials  field  indicates 
a  good  measure  of  progress  as  well. 

A  specific  example  of  how  a  well-thought-out 
press  campaign  can  get  concrete  results  comes  to 
us  from  Italy,  where  our  people  made  excellent 
use  of  the  twelfth  anniversary  of  the  infamous 
Molotov-Kibbentrop  pact  of  1939.  We  distributed 
a  series  of  feature  articles  on  the  pact  well  in 
advance.    When  the  anniversary  arrived,  virtually 


every  non-Communist  paper  in  the  country  car- 
ried something  on  the  treaty. 

What  efforts  are  being  made  to  prevent  our 
messages  from  reaching  the  audience  ? 

An  important  measure  of  the  effectiveness  of 
our  over-all  informational  program  lies  in  the 
lengths  to  which  the  Communists  have  been  going 
to  insulate  the  peoples  under  their  control  against 
our  propaganda.  Some  of  the  things  being  done 
to  keep  the  people  behind  the  Iron  and  Bamboo 
Curtains  from  seeing,  hearing,  or  reading  our  in- 
formational materials  are  almost  inconceivable. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  been  engaged  in  a  tre- 
mendous jamming  campaign  ever  since  the  Voice 
of  America  began  broadcasting.  The  Soviets 
now  have  over  2,000  stations  engaged  in  nothing 
but  jamming — in  trying  to  keep  us  from  being 
heard.  Between  5,000  and  10,000  technicians 
man  these  jamming  stations. 

We  are  told  that  the  Soviets  and  their  satellites 
spend  almost  as  much  on  jamming  as  we  do  on 
our  entire  international  radio  program. 

The  so-called  "defense  of  peace"  law  enacted  in 
virtually  all  satellite  countries  is  another  means 
toward  the  same  end — keeping  America  from 
putting  its  case  before  the  enslaved  peoples. 
Coercion  is  the  underlying  theme  here.  The 
Czech  "defense  of  peace"  law  of  December  1950 
is  typical  of  such  gag  laws.  It  subjects  a  person 
caught  spreading  "warmongering  news  or  propa- 
ganda by  word  of  mouth"  to  from  1  to  10  years  in 
prison.  Deciphering  the  Communist  double  talk, 
that  law  means  that  any  person  caught  repeating 
what  he  hears  over  the  Voice  of  America  or  the 
BBC,  or  what  he  reads  in  a  non-Communist  pub- 
lication, can  be  summarily  jailed. 

The  licensing  and  taxation  of  all  persons  in 
possession  of  radio  equipment  are  common  prac- 
tices in  the  Soviet  satellite  areas.  In  Albania, 
among  other  places,  every  known  possessor  of  a 
radio  is  under  constant  scrutiny. 

Recently,  the  Communists  have  taken  to  turn- 
ing off  the  electric  current  in  towns  and  villages 
during  the  hours  when  American  broadcasts  are 
coming  through.  We  have  had  such  reports  from 
Bulgaria  and  Lithuania  among  other  places. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  best  evidences  of  our  effec- 
tiveness lies  in  the  frenzied  tirades  against  our 
informational  media  which  appear  in  the  Com- 
munist press  and  in  speeches  by  Communist  lead- 
ers. Few  weeks  pass  in  which  Pravda  does  not 
complain  about  the  Voice  of  America  or  seek  to 
impress  its  readers  with  the  "fact"  that  lending 
ear  to  our  efforts  is  a  most  dangerous  and  unpatri- 
otic practice. 

DEFECTORS 

One  of  our  best  sources  of  information  as  to  how 
people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  are  reacting  is  the 
defector.  And  there  has  been  a  flood  of  defectors 
from  Soviet-controlled  Europe  during  the  past 
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several  years.  We  recognize,  of  course,  that  the 
average  defector  is  under  great  emotional  strain 
and  that  many  tend  to  overstate  their  case. 

But  we  have  checked  the  stories  of  defectors 
very  closely.  Further,  we  have  discovered  that  a 
considerable  area  of  agreement  exists  among  the 
many  accounts  which  we  have  received  from  such 
people. 

We  have  learned,  among  other  things,  that  a 
great  percentage  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Red  army 
in  Soviet-controlled  Germany  listen  to  our  broad- 
casts. We  have  learned  that  even  the  political 
commissars — the  officers  charged  with  seeing  to  it 
that  the  soldiers  are  properly  oriented — listen  to 
the  Voice. 

We  have  learned  that  it  is  becoming  an  increas- 
ingly common  practice  to  scrawl  the  wave-lengths 
of  American  broadcasts  across  fences  and  on  side- 
walks in  the  Baltic  and  other  Sovietized  areas. 

COMMERCIAL  SURVEYS 

In  France  we  made  surveys  in  1948  and  in  1950 
by  the  Gallup  poll  affiliates.  We  found  in  those 
years  that  our  audience  has  increased  in  France 
from  16  to  24  percent  of  the  adult  population  of 
the  country;  that  there  are  7,000,000  people  in 
France  who  listen  to  the  Voice  of  America  at  least 
occasionally;  and  that  every  weekday  we  can 
expect  an  audience  of  1,000,000  people  which  ex- 
pands to  between  2,000,000  and  3,000,000  people 
every  Sunday.  Half  of  the  adult  population  of 
France  has  heard  of  the  Voice  of  America  pro- 
grams. Our  problem,  we  know  from  that  survey, 
is  to  get  more  and  more  of  them  coming  to  their 
receivers. 

The  analysis  of  the  audience  shows  that,  gen- 
erally speaking,  our  listeners  include  a  high  pro- 
portion of  the  better  educated  and  urban  residents. 

In  Germany,  public  opinion  surveys  made  under 
the  supervision  of  the  High  Commissioner's  office 
show  that  in  the  same  couple  of  years  we  have  in- 
creased our  audience  in  the  U.S.  zone  of  Germany 
from  4,000,000  to  6,000,000  people. 

The  same  sort  of  survey  showed  us  that  in 
Sweden  we  have  an  occasional  audience  for  our 
English-language  program  of  15  percent  of  the 
total  population,  over  700,000  people,  and  that  we 
have  a  regular  audience  for  our  English-language 
program  of  about  100,000,  who  are  weighted  on 
the  side  of  public  opinion  leaders  and  of  youths. 

Special  Problems  of  U.S.  Propaganda  in  the  Future 

I  have  taken  you  on  a  rapid  and  cursory  inspec- 
tion of  what  we  are  doing  in  the  Campaign  of 
Truth.  A  more  leisurely  and  thorough  survey 
would  include  more  details  on  such  subjects  as  the 
building  up  of  an  integrated  organization  at  the 
highest  levels  of  Government  (the  Psychological 
Strategy  Board)  for  the  coordination  of  our  psy- 
chological strategy  and  the  complementary  work 


of  the  Psychological  Operations  Committee  fc 
the  coordination  of  our  overseas  information  oj 
erations ;  it  would  include  some  remarks  on  wha 
we  are  doing  in  the  research  and  planning  fields. 

Above  all,  no  one  of  us  is  fooled  into  thinkin. 
that  the  job  being  done  by  the  Government's  Inter 
national  Information  Administration — or  by  al 
agencies  of  Government  combined — constitute 
more  than  a  fraction  of  the  impact  of  the  Unite» 
States  and  the  American  people  on  peoples  abroac 
We  know  that  there  are  many  voices  of  America- 
the  GI  abroad  in  his  attitude  and  daily  conduct 
the  tourist,  the  businessman,  the  American  news 
papers,  magazines,  and  motion  pictures,  the  state 
ments  of  the  President  and  of  congressiona 
leaders — all  of  these  and  many  more  are  the  voice 
of  America. 

One  of  the  most  significant  developments  of  th 
past  2  years  has  been  the  increasing  cooperatio 
of  private  enterprise  in  this  country  in  every  fori 
and  variety  with  the  overseas  information  pre 
grams  of  the  Government.  We  have  a  specia 
staff  exclusively  devoted  to  working  with  privat 
enterprise  which  has  been  forced,  because  of  th 
great  expansion  of  its  activity,  to  open  offices  no 
only  at  Washington  and  New  York  but  at  Sa 
Francisco,  New  Orleans,  Houston,  Chicago,  an< 
other  points  in  the  United  States.  What  kind  o 
things  do  they  help  stimulate  and  develop  ?  Pub 
lishers  of  various  American  magazines  have  agree< 
that  their  overseas  newsstand  returns  be  givei 
without  cost  to  Usie  offices  abroad  for  appropriat 
distribution;  the  "letters  from  America"  cam 
paign  sponsored  by  the  Common  Council  fo 
American  Unity;  affiliations  between  towns  an( 
cities  in  the  United  States  and  their  counterpart! 
abroad ;  encouraging  private  production  of  a  leaf 
let  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  all  American! 
traveling  abroad  with  some  Do's  and  Don'ts 
helping  to  see  that  positive  and  affirmative  con 
tent  is  included  in  advertising  campaigns  con 
ducted  abroad  by  American  firms;  bringing  news 
paper  editors  and  reporters  to  this  country  to  worl 
on  American  papers  for  short  periods,  etc. 

Of  course  I  should  mention  a  very  importan 
project  of  private  enterprise — Radio  Free  Europe 
The  Voice  of  America  and  Radio  Free  Europe 
(RFE)  are  two  members  of  the  great  free- work 
team  that  is  fighting  Soviet  imperialism  on  th( 
side  of  personal  and  national  freedom  throughoui 
the  world.  Radio  Free  Europe,  financed  by  pri 
vate  citizens  through  individual  contributions  U 
the  Crusade  for  Freedom,  is  an  enterprise  concen- 
trating on  the  captive  countries  behind  the  Iroi 
Curtain:  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary 
Rumania,  Bulgaria,  and  Albania.  It  is  a  citizen's) 
station  over  which  Poles  are  able  to  speak  to  Poles; 
Hungarians  to  Hungarians,  etc.  They  speak  as! 
"The  Voice  of  Free  Poland,"  "The  Voice  of  Free 
Hungary,"  and  so  on.  They  look  at  their  peo- 
ples' problems  through  their  own  eyes. 
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In  contrast  the  Voice  of  America  is  a  world- 
wide network  financed  by  U.S.  Government  funds 
and  speaking  for  the  U.S.  Government  and  the 
American  people.  It  sees  world  problems  largely 
through  American  eyes.  It  is  the  only  American 
voice  heard  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  globe.  In  the  area  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain,  in  which  both  Voa  and  RFE  operate, 
their  aims  are  essentially  the  same :  to  keep  alive 
the  hope  of  liberation;  to  let  listeners  know  that 
they  have  not  been  forgotten;  to  stiffen  their  re- 
sistance against  their  Communist  oppressors;  to 
expose  the  lies  of  their  oppressors  and  the  un- 
workability  of  communism.  Both  expose  the 
fraudulent  basis  of  authority  on  which  the  Mos- 
:ow-dominated  regimes  rest.  Both  combat  com- 
munism and  the  persecution  of  religion  and  denial 
Df  human  rights.  Both  report  the  superior  indus- 
trial power  and  fighting  potential  of  the  free 
world  over  the  Soviet  enslaved  world. 

Voa,  which  has  responsibility  for  full  reporting 
jf  official  American  acts  and  documents,  American 
news,  and  world  developments,  cannot  devote  the 
major  part  of  its  Iron  Curtain  broadcasts  to  events 
inside  those  countries.  RFE,  giving  less  time  to 
events  outside  those  countries,  specializes  in  three 
types  of  broadcasts.  (1)  RFE  reports  back  all 
truth  that  can  be  learned  about  what  is  going  on  in 
the  listeners'  own  country;  (2)  RFE  spreads 
fear  in  the  ranks  of  the  Communist  officials  of  the 
regime  by  denouncing  and  threatening  with  retri- 


bution all  evil  doers  about  whom  it  can  obtain  ac- 
curate information,  including  reports  on  dissolute 
private  life  and  instances  of  personal  cruelty  and 
criminal  acts;  (3)  RFE  weans  Communist  youth 
workers  and  intellectuals  from  allegiance  to  the 
Moscow-dominated  regime. 

I  was  interested  to  see  that  Gordon  Dean,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  is 
quoted  as  saying  in  a  recent  interview  that  he  re- 
gards the  job  he  and  his  colleagues  are  doing  as 
"the  second  most  important  task  in  the  world  that 
we  have  here  at  the  Commission.  The  first,  I 
think,  is  somehow  or  other  to  pierce  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain and  let  the  ordinary  Russian  know  our  real, 
and  peaceful  intentions." 

Mr.  Dean's  remarks  fit  rather  interestingly  with 
the  statement  made  by  General  Eisenhower  in 
July  1950  in  his  testimony  on  Senate  Resolution 
243  when  he  said  that  "Truth,  in  my  opinion,  could 
almost  be  classified  as  our  T-bomb,  if  you  want 
to  call  it  that,  in  this  warfare.  ...  It  is  a  terrific 
responsibility  to  decide  how  much  to  do,  where  it 
would  be  better  to  divert  a  dollar  into  a  tank,  and 
where  it  is  better  to  put  a  dollar  into  this  informa- 
tion effort.  But  I  am  quite  certain  of  one  thing : 
that  you  could  find  no  soldier,  no  man  of  experi- 
ence in  the  business  of  fighting,  .  .  .  who  would 
decry  for  one  second  the  importance  of  morale,  and 
if  you  do  not  have  morale  you  know  you  cannot 
win.  There  is  just  not  enough  to  win  without  mo- 
rale.    I  believe  that  can  be  done  by  truth." 


'Courier"  To  Pay  Good  Will 
Visits  to  Latin  America 

The  Voice  of  America's  seagoing  radio  broad- 
casting station,  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Cutter, 
Vourier,  will  pay  good  will  visits  to  several  Latin- 
American  countries  during  its  forthcoming  shake- 
iown  cruise  in  the  Caribbean. 

The  Courier  is  scheduled  to  sail  from  Norfolk, 
Va,.,  on  about  March  20  and  arrive  at  La  Guaira, 
Venezuela,  March  27;  Cartagena,  Colombia,  on 
April  1 ;  and  Panama  City,  Panama,  on  April  5. 
At  each  of  the  ports  of  call,  broadcasts  will  be 
arranged  in  cooperation  with  local  radio  stations 
;o  demonstrate  the  operation  of  the  floating  trans- 
nitter. 

The  5,800-ton,  338-foot  vessel,  which  was  dedi- 
cated in  Washington,  March  4,  by  President  Tru- 
xian,1  will  remain  in  the  Caribbean  area  for  sev- 
jral  weeks  for  thorough  testing  of  the  transmit- 
;ing  equipment. 

The  transmitting  equipment  on  the  Courier  is 
the  most  powerful  of  its  kind  ever  installed  on  a 
ship.  It  consists  of  one  150,000  watt  medium- 
wave  transmitter — three  times  the  power  of  the 

1  Bulletin  of  Mar.  17,  1952,  p.  421. 
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largest  American  broadcasting  station — two 
35,000  watt  short-wave  transmitters  and  support- 
ing communications  equipment.  The  floating 
transmitter  is  designed  to  enable  the  Voice  of 
America  to  cover  areas  beyond  the  reach  of  pres- 
ent broadcasts  and  to  assist  in  overcoming 
Soviet  jamming. 


RIAS  Begins  24-Hour  Service 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  March 
21  that  RIAS,  the  American  radio  station  in  Ber- 
lin, has  inaugurated  round-the-clock  programing 
in  order  to  onset  the  five  stations  of  the  Communist 
radio  network  in  the  Soviet  zone  of  Germany 
which  have  developed  an  all-night  schedule. 

RIAS  previously  broadcast  on  a  22-hour  a  day 
schedule,  going  off  the  air  from  3  to  5  a.  m.  for 
transmitter  servicing.  By  activating  the  sub- 
sidiary transmitter  at  Hof,  Bavaria,  and  by  the 
use  of  RIAS'  short-wave  and  wired  transmitting 
facilities,  full  24-hours  a  day  service  now  is  offered 
to  listeners  in  Berlin  and  the  Soviet  zone. 

During  the  2  hours  of  added  time,  5-minute 
newscasts  are  repeated  several  times  in  addition 
to  portions  of  RIAS'  normal  programs. 
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Japan :  Asset  of  the  Free  World 


by  Ambassador  William  J.  Sebald 

Political  Adviser   to   Supreme   Commander  Allied  Powers  (Japan)  x 


Tonight  I  would  like  to  talk  a  little  about 
Japan — about  the  momentous  changes  that  have 
taken  place  there  and  about  the  important  influ- 
ence a  free  and  independent  Japan  will  have  on 
our  foreign  relations  in  the  Far  East.  The  fact 
that  the  Senate  has  just  approved  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  with  Japan,  together  with  three  related 
security  agreements  in  the  Pacific  area,  has  turned 
the  spotlight  on  Japan  and  on  these  constructive 
steps  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  fabric  of  peace  in 
the  Far  East. 

My  present  assignment  in  Japan  is  of  twofold 
character.  In  one  capacity  I  am  serving  as  the 
representative  of  the  Department  of  State  as  the 
Political  Adviser  to  the  Supreme  Commander  for 
the  Allied  Powers,  and  in  my  other  capacity  I  am 
serving  as  Chief  of  the  Diplomatic  Section  of  the 
Supreme  Commander's  General  Headquarters. 
In  these  two  offices  it  has  been  my  privilege  to 
have  been  closely  associated  with  the  unique  work 
of  the  Allied  Occupation  of  Japan  almost  through- 
out its  length. 

It  might  be  well  if  I  reviewed  briefly  for  you 
the  circumstances  which  brought  about  this  Oc- 
cupation. When  the  aggressive,  militarist  Japan 
we  formerly  knew  finally  went  down  to  defeat  in 
August  1945,  it  was  more  than  a  military  defeat 
alone.  The  entire  political,  economic,  and  social 
structure  of  the  country  had  been  brought  to  the 
verge  of  complete  collapse  under  the  impact  of 
the  great  sea,  air,  and  land  offensive  the  United 
States  had  built  up  against  the  Japanese  armed 
forces.  When  the  day  of  unconditional  surrender 
came  aboard  the  battleship  Missouri  on  Septem- 
ber 2, 1945,  Japan  was  not  only  militarily  defeated 
but  was  in  almost  complete  ruin,  its  cities  leveled 
by  air  attacks,  its  economy  exhausted  by  the  strain 
of  war  and  consequent  privations,  and  the  morale 
of  its  people  shattered  after  the  first  defeat  in 
Japan's  modern  history.  It  was  a  day  when  time- 
honored  institutions  and  traditions  were  being 
swept  away  in  the  torrent  of  despair  and  disillu- 
sionment which  came  with  unconditional  sur- 
render. 


Excerpts  from  an  address  made  before  the  Knights  of 
Columbus  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  on  Mar.  23  and  released  to 
the  press  on  the  same  date. 
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At  this  point  the  Allied  forces  moved  into 
crushed  and  disillusioned  Japan  to  begin  the  mili 
tary  occupation  of  the  country.  It  may  sometime 
be  asked  if  it  was  really  necessary  to  occupy  Japa 
after  the  threat  of  Japanese  aggression  had  bee 
so  completely  smashed.  Would  it  not  have  bee 
simpler  to  have  regarded  Japan's  defeat  as  a  goo. 
job  well  done  and  to  have  left  the  Japanese  to  re 
build  their  country  as  best  they  could  ?  I  am  sur 
such  questions  have  been  raised  before,  but  th 
answer  as  I  see  it  is  a  simple  one.  To  her  ever 
lasting  credit,  the  United  States  realized  befor 
Japan's  final  surrender  that  the  mere  militar; 
defeat  of  Japan  alone  was  not  sufficient,  that  lef 
at  that  point,  the  job  was  only  half  done,  and  tha 
what  remained  to  be  done  after  Japan's  militar 
defeat  was  as  important  as  the  task  of  defeating 
the  Japanese  armed  forces.  It  was  essential  tha 
we  should  also  win  the  peace. 

It  was  thoroughly  realized,  therefore,  that  unles 
the  United  States  assumed  a  real  responsibility  f  o: 
Japan's  reconstruction,  all  the  blood  and  treasun 
expended  for  Japan's  defeat  would  in  a  real  sensi 
have  been  wasted. 

U.  S.  Assumption  of  Occupation  Duties 

With  this  realization  the  United  States  as- 
sumed the  primary  responsibility  for  the  Occupa 
tion  of  Japan. 

This  Occupation  has  indeed  been  unique  in  al 
history.  Unlike  almost  all  other  occupations,  il 
was  not  motivated  by  a  spirit  of  vengeance  or  bj 
any  desire  to  make  the  vanquished  pay  the  price  ol 
defeat.  Rather,  the  Occupation  of  Japan  was  in 
spired  by  the  desire  to  remove  from  Japan  the  rool 
causes  of  deceit  and  aggression  which  had  led  t< 
such  tragedies  as  Pearl  Harbor.  Accordingly,  the 
Occupation  of  Japan  had  as  its  goal,  not  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  Japanese  people,  not  the  exacting 
of  vengeance  for  injuries  received,  but  rather,  the 
rebuilding  and  reconstruction  of  the  Japanese  na- 
tion and  people  upon  a  new  and  sound  basis  where- 
by Japan  could  eventually  return  to  the  family  oi 
nations  as  a  respected  member  committed  to  strive 
for  the  peace  and  well-being  of  the  entire  world, 

Under  this  unique  concept  of  an  occupation,  a 
vast  program  of  democratic  reform  was  inaugu- 
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Senate  Approval  of  Japanese  Peace  Treaty 

Statement  by  Secretary  Acheson 
[Released  to  the  press  March  21] 

The  approval  by  the  U.S.  Senate  by  an  over- 
whelming vote  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Japan 
and  the  related  security  treaties  with  Japan,  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  and  the  Philippines  is  an  event 
of  great  significance. 

It  is  an  important  step  in  the  making  of  a  satis- 
factory peace  settlement  in  the  Pacific. 

It  is  one  of  a  series  of  great  actions  which  free 
peoples  are  taking  to  create  and  consolidate  a 
world-wide  system  of  peace  and  freedom  with 
security. 

It  is  a  demonstration  to  the  world  at  large  of 
the  essential  unity  of  the  American  people  in  pursuit 
of  these  goals. 

I  should  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  brilliant  and 
devoted  role  which  for  a  year  and  a  half  John 
Foster  Dulles  has  played  in  the  negotiation  of  the 
treaties  and  the  San  Francisco  conference  and  in 
explaining  the  treaties  before  the  Senate. 

Throughout  this  year  and  a  half  and  in  the  final 
consideration  in  the  Senate,  the  Executive  Branch 
has  had  the  invaluable  guidance  and  help  of  Sena- 
tors of  both  parties.  This  has  been  an  outstanding 
example  of  bipartisan  foreign  policy  at  its  most 
effective.  From  the  very  outset  the  chairmen  of 
both  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and  members 
of  both  parties  of  the  Far  Eastern  subcommittees 
have  been  in  constant  consultation  with  us. 


rated,  affecting  the  entire  political,  economic,  and 
social  life  of  the  nation.  The  whole  structure  of 
the  Japanese  military  machine  was  liquidated,  the 
remaining  Japanese  forces  disarmed  and  dis- 
banded. Japanese  who  surrendered  outside  Japan 
were  promptly  repatriated  and  disbanded  so  that 
they  could  begin  life  anew  as  peaceful  citizens. 
This  great  process  of  disarming  and  disbanding 
the  once  powerful  Japanese  military  machine  is  an 
outstanding  example  of  efficient  and  yet  humani- 
tarian achievement  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Allied  Powers.  There  was,  however,  one 
glaring  exception.  The  Japanese  armed  forces 
and  civilians  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Soviet 
Union  when  Soviet  forces  occupied  Manchuria, 
Sakhalin,  and  the  Kuril  Islands  were  not 
promptly  repatriated  as  the  Potsdam  Declaration 
provided.  Instead  most  of  these  soldiers  and  ci- 
vilians were  carried  off  to  Siberia  and  other  areas 
under  Soviet  control  and  placed  into  forced  labor 
camps.  Only  after  repeated  representations  on 
the  part  of  the  Supreme  Commander  did  the  Soviet 
Union  belatedly  and  grudgingly  undertake  to  re- 
patriate any  of  this  slave  labor  force  of  whom 
some  370  thousand  individuals  are  yet  to  be  ac- 
counted for.  In  the  light  of  the  circumstances 
revealed  by  those  Japanese  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  be  repatriated,  it  can  only  be  presumed 
that  most  of  those  still  unaccounted  for  have  per- 
ished while  in  Soviet  custody  from  overwork, 
undernourishment,  and  the  harsh  treatment  typi- 
cal of  the  Soviet  slave  labor  system. 


But  the  unique  Occupation  of  Japan  was  not 
concerned  only  with  the  disarming  and  disbanding 
of  the  Japanese  military  machine.  That  was 
merely  an  initial  and  necessary  step  to  a  much 
more  far-reaching  program  of  reform  and  recon- 
struction, which  included  a  new,  democratic  Con- 
stitution, the  reform  of  the  land  system,  the 
equality  of  women,  the  reform  of  the  courts  and 
the  judiciary,  universal  sufferage,  the  complete 
overhauling  of  the  educational  system,  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  vast,  monopolistic  corporate  interests — 
the  so-called  "zaibatsu" — the  removal  from  public 
office  of  all  persons  who  had  been  associated  with 
Japan's  previous  totalitarian  system,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  free  press  and  free  speech,  and  the 
development  of  a  democratic  labor  movement. 

These  reforms  have  been  practical  as  well  as 
ideal.  They  have  provided  Japan  with  a  work- 
able democratic  system  which  has  clearly  demon- 
strated over  the  past  6  years  that  the  Japanese 
have  a  real  capacity  for  democratic  government 
and  a  peaceful  way  of  life. 

In  this  great  process  of  the  reform  and  recon- 
struction of  Japan,  tribute  must  be  paid  to  the 
ability  and  broad  vision  of  Gen.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  who  as  a  great  soldier  not  only  played  a 
major  part  in  bringing  Japan  to  defeat  but  also 
directed  the  Occupation  of  Japan  as  the  Supreme 
Commander  for  the  Allied  Powers.  It  was  his 
task  to  implement  the  policies  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Far  Eastern  Commission,  which 
could  only  have  remained  pieces  of  paper  had  they 
not  been  materialized  within  the  complicated 
framework  of  Japanese  life.  This  task  has  been 
successfully  continued  by  Gen.  Matthew  B. 
Ridgway. 

Under  this  unique  Occupation  Japan  has  made 
remarkable  progress.  Not  only  have  the  burned- 
out  cities  been  rebuilt  and  the  shattered  factories 
put  back  into  operation  but  the  Japanese  people 
have  been  offered  new  and  more  worthy  aspira- 
tions. As  a  result,  the  enemy  we  fought  so  bit- 
terly a  few  years  ago  has  not  only  become  our 
friend  and  ally  today,  but  what  is  of  even  greater 
importance,  an  asset  of  the  free  world. 

Once  it  became  apparent  that  the  Occupation 
with  the  willing  cooperation  of  the  Japanese  had 
laid  a  sound  foundation  for  Japan's  reconstruc- 
tion as  a  democratic,  peaceful  nation,  the  United 
States  found  itself  confronted  with  another  great 
task,  namely,  to  bring  about  a  treaty  of  peace  that 
would  permit  Japan  to  resume  its  well-earned 
place  among  the  free  nations  of  the  world.2 

Problems  of  a  Peace  Settlement 

In  view  of  the  great  success  of  the  Occupation 
in  achieving  its  original  objectives,  it  would  have 
seemed  that  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  treaty  with 
Japan  would  have  been  a  simple  step.    As  you  all 

2  For  text  of  the  Japanese  peace  treaty,  see  Bulletin 
of  Aug.  27,  1951,  p.  349. 
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know,  this  was  far  from  the  case.  There  proved 
to  be  many  obstacles  to  a  Japanese  peace  treaty, 
the  most  difficult  of  which  was  the  persistent  de- 
mand of  the  Soviet  Union  that  the  terms  be  writ- 
ten by  the  four  big  powers,  Russia,  the  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  China.  This 
meant  in  effect  that  not  only  the  other  nations  that 
had  been  at  war  with  Japan  and  who  had  suffered 
from  Japanese  aggression  would  have  been  ex- 
cluded from  the  preparation  of  the  treaty,  but  that 
the  Soviet  Union,  by  the  use  of  its  veto  power  in 
any  Big  Four  Conference,  could  have  effectively 
prevented  the  conclusion  of  any  peace  treaty  which 
would  not  have  left  Japan  a  defenseless,  easy  prey 
for  Communist  aggression. 

The  task,  therefore,  fell  to  the  United  States  to 
work  out  in  agreement  with  all  other  countries 
concerned,  including  the  Soviet  Union,  a  basis  for 
a  peace  settlement  with  Japan  which  would  not 
only  be  a  fair  and  just  settlement  for  the  Japanese 
people  but  would  also  take  into  account  the  in- 
terests and  problems  of  all  the  nations  which  had 
been  at  war  with  Japan.  By  the  great  states- 
manship and  untiring  effort  of  Ambassador  John 
Foster  Dulles,  appointed  by  President  Truman  to 
this  task,  it  was  finally  possible  to  harmonize  and 
reconcile  numerous  differences  and  interests  and 
achieve  a  peace  settlement  that  was  acceptable 
and  generally  satisfactory  to  all  concerned.  The 
peace  conference  at  San  Francisco  last  September 
saw  the  realization  of  this  difficult  labor,  whereby 
49  nations,  including  Japan,  were  able  to  find  a 
common  basis  of  understanding.  The  Soviet 
Union,  had  it  so  chosen,  could  have  been  a  party  to 
this  settlement. 

Unfortunately,  the  problems  which  grew  out  of 
Japan's  defeat  could  not  be  settled  by  a  peace 
treaty  alone.  The  military  collapse  of  Japan  in 
1945  had  created  a  great  power  vacuum  in  eastern 
Asia  which  Communism,  that  imperialist  arm  of 
Soviet  Russia,  was  quick  to  fill.  The  earlier 
threats  posed  by  Japanese  aggression  in  eastern 
Asia  and  the  Pacific  area  were  replaced  by  an 
even  more  serious  menace  to  peace  and  freedom. 
In  brief,  the  Communist  attack  in  Korea,  and  the 
continued  threat  of  Communist  aggression  and 
subversion  in  Southeast  Asia,  Indonesia,  and  the 
Philippines,  have  created  a  new  and  formidable 
security  problem  in  the  Pacific  area  which  had 
to  be  met  if  a  peace  treaty  with  Japan  and  the 
termination  of  the  protective  Occupation  were  not 
to  turn  over  Japan  to  Communism  and  open  the 
way  to  new  Communist  conquests  in  the  Pacific. 

To  complete  the  pattern,  of  which  the  peace 
treaty  is  an  important  part,  it  has  been  necessary 
to  work  out  an  effective  security  system  for  the 
Pacific  area.  Ambassador  Dulles  also  accom- 
plished this  great  task  as  a  parallel  endeavor  to 
his  peace  treaty  negotiations  by  negotiating  a 
Security  Treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
Japan,  and  by  security  treaties  with  the  Philip- 
pines, Australia,  and  New  Zealand.    These  treaties 


envisage  a  system  of  collective  security  arrangk 
ments  for  the  Pacific  area. 

By  virtue  of  the  Security  Treaty  with  Japj 
and  its  supplementary  Administrative  Agreeme: 
recently  negotiated,3  it  is  visualized  that  tl 
United  States  will  retain  military  forces  in  ar 
about  Japan  after  the  termination  of  the  Occup 
tion  to  safeguard  Japan  against  aggression  unt 
the  Japanese  are  in  a  position  to  provide  ad 
qUately  for  their  own  security. 

At  this  point,  it  might  be  asked  why  are  we  he 
in  the  United  States  so  vitally  concerned  wil 
Japan's  future  security?  And  some  may  aL 
wonder  why  it  is  that  this  nation  which  was  i 
recently  our  enemy  has  now  become  our  ally? 

I  believe  the  answer  can  be  summed  up  in  tl 
words  I  chose  for  the  title  of  my  address  to  yc 
this  evening:  Japan  today  is  an  asset  of  the  frl 
world,  a  very  vital  and  important  asset.     And,  1 
the  face  of  the  threat  to  freedom,  every  asset  whicj 
contributes  to  its  defense  must  be  preserved. 


Protection  and  Security  for  Japan 

When  I  say  that  Japan  is  an  asset  of  the  fr< 
world,  I  am  thinking  in  terms  of  84  million  Ja 
anese  people  who  have  clearly  demonstrated  the 
desire  and  capacity  to  work  on  the  side  of  tl 
free  world.  I  am  thinking  in  terms  of  a  peop 
who  have  demonstrated  outstanding  know-ho 
and  managerial  ability,  who  have  built  up  an  b 
dustrial  complex  with  a  heavy  industrial  potenti 
unequalled  in  any  other  part  of  Asia.  I 
thinking  of  a  proud,  self-respecting  people  wh 
while  deeply  grateful  for  the  aid  we  have  give 
them,  are  anxious  and  determined  to  stand 
their  own  feet,  who  dislike  charity  and  hand-out 
and  who,  given  fair  opportunity,  have  the  abilit 
and  the  ambition  to  support  themselves  by  the 
own  industry  and  hard  work.  I  believe  that  pei 
pie  possessing  these  qualities  are  worthy  of  oi 
respect  and  admiration,  and  that  in  the  suppoi 
and  defense  of  the  free  world  we  ourselves  can  I 
proud  to  be  associated  with  them.  I  believe  thi 
people  with  such  qualities  can  and  will  assist  i 
as  a  stabilizing  factor  in  the  Pacific  area,  and  thi 
it  is  therefore  in  our  own  best  interests  that  m 
make  it  possible  for  Japan  to  maintain  itself  as 
free,  independent,  and  democratic  nation. 

In  the  defense  of  the  free  world,  the  preserve 
tion  of  Japan's  security  is  not  an  isolated  problen 
but  affects  the  well-being  and  security  of  all  fn 
nations.  For  under  Communist  dominatioi 
Japan's  now  peaceful  manpower  would  become 
source  of  potential  millions  of  trained  soldier 
with  a  vast  industrial  complex  to  supplement  th 
economic  deficiencies  of  Communist  China,  wit 
scientific  knowledge  and  technical  skill  for  whic 


8  For  text  of  Security  Treaty,  see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  1 
1951,  p.  464;  for  text  of  Administrative  Agreement,  s< 
Bulletin  of  Mar.  10, 1952,  p.  382. 
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sven  the  Soviets  have  demonstrated  respect  by 
heir  ruthless  retention  of  Japanese  technicians. 

Japan's  present  assets  for  peace  would  become 
tssets  for  aggression  if  Japan  were  to  fall  under 
jommunist  domination. 

In  explaining  why  I  believe  Japan  is  such  a 
Bal  asset  to  the  free  world,  I  do  not  want  to  give 
he  impression  that  I  am  thinking  only  in  terms  of 
Fapan's  material  assets  and  technical  abilities. 
[n  any  assessment  of  Japan's  importance  to  the 
:ree  world,  we  must  think  primarily  of  the  Jap- 
anese people  and  their  aspirations  as  individual 
nen  and  women.  You  can  be  sure  that  in  their 
iwn  evaluation  of  Japan,  the  masters  of  the  Krem- 
in  place  a  high  premium  on  Japan's  industrial 
>otential,  the  know-how  of  its  technicians,  and 
he  great  manpower  reservoir  of  its  84  million  peo- 
)le.  We  can  be  sure,  too,  that  the  masters  of  the 
Kremlin  care  nothing  for  the  individual  aspira- 
ions  of  these  men  and  women. 

It  is,  therefore,  the  aspirations  of  the  Japanese 
>eople  which,  in  final  analysis,  make  Japan  the 
eal  asset  of  the  free  world.  In  their  aspirations 
he  Japanese  are  indisputably  linked  to  the  side 
if  the  free  world.  They  realize  as  much  as  you 
,nd  I  do  here  tonight  that  their  future  freedom 
,nd  well-being  are  bound  with  the  future  of  the 
ree  nations.  They  realize  as  well  as  we  do  that 
here  is  no  third  choice,  that  if  the  free  nations 
if  the  world  do  not  survive,  there  can  be  no  free- 
lorn  for  anyone.  It  is  because  of  this  unmistak- 
ble  realization  that  the  Japanese  nation  is 
ligned  with  us  today.  We  must  not  think  that 
he  Peace  and  Security  Treaties  are  the  sole  cause 
if  Japan's  alignment  with  the  free  world.  These 
reaties  merely  represent  the  means  by  which  this 
lignment  has  been  made  possible  in  response  to 
apan's  genuine  desire  for  freedom  and  peace  and 
he  opportunity  to  support  herself  by  her  own 
ndustriousness  and  hard  work. 

The  Japanese  people  are  already  playing  a  vital 
ole  in  the  defense  of  the  free  world.  Japan  is 
rhole-heartedly  supporting  the  U.N.  operation 
i  Korea  by  providing  extensive  services.  Japa- 
ese  factories  are  producing  on  procurement  order 
ast  quantities  of  manufactured  items  essential  to 
he  U.N.  effort,  while  Japanese  ships  and  crews 
re  ably  helping  to  solve  difficult  transportation 
iroblems.  Japanese  from  all  walks  of  life,  from 
lembers  of  the  Imperial  family  to  laborers  are 
oluntarily  contributing  blood  donations  for  the 
J.N.  forces.  Various  Japanese  civic  organizations 
nd  other  groups  like  the  Japanese  Red  Cross  are 
ndertaking  activities  for  the  entertainment  of 
rounded  U.N.  soldiers  hospitalized  in  Japan. 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  tribute  to  Japan's  sin- 
ere  support  of  the  U.N.  effort  is  the  fact  that  in 
he  early  days  of  the  Korean  war,  when  we  were 
ompelled  to  pull  out  virtually  all  of  the  Occupa- 
ion  forces  from  Japan  for  use  in  Korea,  there  was 
ot  one  single  incident  or  gesture  against  what  had 
hen  become  the  unarmed  Occupation  of  Japan. 


The  Menace  of  Communism 

It  is  of  real  advantage  to  the  free  nations  of  the 
world  to  have  such  a  friend  and  ally  in  the  Far 
East.  The  necessity  to  defeat  a  misled  Japan  in 
the  last  war  unfortunately  gave  Communism  the 
chance  to  bid  for  the  domination  of  Asia.  Had 
not  the  United  States  moved  into  Japan,  the  Soviet 
Union  would  have  occupied  these  vitally  strategic 
islands.  Even  today  the  menacing  power  of  So- 
viet Communism  is  dangerously  close  to  Japan. 
At  the  eastern  tip  of  Hokkaido,  only  3  miles  of 
water  separate  Japan  from  the  Soviet-occupied 
Habomai  Islands.  At  another  point  on  eastern 
Hokkaido,  it  is  only  12  miles  to  Kunashiri,  the 
southernmost  island  of  the  Kuril  chain,  which 
is  entirely  under  Soviet  occupation.  From  the 
town  of  Wakkanai  at  the  northern  tip  of  Hok- 
kaido, Soviet-occupied  Sakhalin  is  plainly  visible 
on  a  clear  day.  The  rich,  undeveloped  island  of 
Hokkaido,  Japan's  last  frontier,  is  today  virtually 
surrounded  by  the  advanced  outposts  of  Soviet 
power.  In  the  rich  fishing  grounds  off  Hokkaido, 
Soviet  patrol  craft  roam  the  seas  to  within  3  miles 
of  the  Japanese  coastline  and  frequently  seize 
Japanese  fishing  vessels  which  are  taken  with 
their  crews  to  Sakhalin,  the  Kurils,  or  the  Habo- 
mais.  The  crews  are  there  interrogated  by  Soviet 
intelligence  officers  about  conditions  in  Japan  and 
the  character  of  the  Occupation  forces.  Occasion- 
ally, these  Japanese  fishing  craft  are  confiscated 
and  their  crews  fined  for  "violating"  Soviet  "ter- 
ritorial waters."  The  external  threat  of  Soviet 
Communism  to  Japan's  security  is  not,  therefore, 
a  hypothetical  menace ;  it  is  a  visible  reality. 

But  Communism  also  poses  an  internal  threat 
to  Japan's  security.  The  Communist  Party  in 
Japan  is  directed  by  Moscow-trained  Japanese 
Communists,  many  of  whom  are  now  operating 
from  an  illegal,  underground  network.  Overtly, 
as  well  as  covertly,  the  Japanese  Communists  are 
working  day  and  night  to  undermine  and  destroy 
Japan's  democratic  institutions  and  economic  sta- 
bility, using  the  typical  Communist  methods  of 
infiltration  into  labor  and  other  organizations, 
creating  various  front  groups  which  delude  and 
take  advantage  of  sincere  but  often  misguided  lib- 
erals, exploiting  through  agitation  and  propa- 
ganda every  real  or  fancied  grievance  among  the 
people,  resorting  to  intimidation  and  terrorism 
through  acts  of  violence  and  the  inciting  of 
disorders. 

Fortunately,  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
Japanese  people  have  the  intelligence  to  see 
through  the  typical  tricks  of  the  Communists  and 
are  not  deceived  by  their  agitation  and  propa- 
ganda. Fortunately,  too,  the  reconstruction  of 
Japan  under  the  Occupation  has  provided  a  sound, 
democratic,  political,  and  economic  structure 
which  is  successfully  resisting  the  corrosive  ele- 
ments of  Communism. 

But  any  nation's  security  requires  constant 
vigilance.     Heretofore,  Japan  has  been  able  to 
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depend  for  her  security  largely  upon  the  protec- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

The  Security  Treaty  with  Japan  provides  for 
this  protection  until  Japan  is  in  a  position  to  build 
up  her  own  defensive  strength.  As  I  stated 
earlier,  the  Japanese  are  a  proud  people  who  dis- 
like to  depend  upon  others  for  things  which  they 
feel  they  should  properly  provide  for  themselves. 
The  Japanese  dislike  accepting  alms  whether  in 
the  form  of  economic  relief  or  protection.  I  am 
convinced,  therefore,  that  under  the  Security 
Treaty  the  Japanese  will  rise  to  meet  their  own 
responsibilities  for  their  own  defense  and  will  not 
be  content  to  permit  the  United  States  to  shoulder 
almost  the  entire  burden.  The  Japanese  are  firm 
believers  in  equality,  not  just  equality  of  privilege, 
but  equality  of  responsibility  as  well. 

Our  new  partnership  with  Japan  is  one  based 
upon  a  genuine  community  of  interests.  But  it  is 
also  a  unique  partnership.  It  demonstrates  that 
an  oriental  nation  and  people  can  work  on  a  basis 
of  equality,  cooperation,  and  understanding  with 
an  occidental  nation  and  people.  It  demonstrates 
that  all  free  nations,  whether  of  the  East  or  the 
West,  have  the  same  fundamental  qualities,  share 
the  same  aspirations,  and  have  the  same  determi- 
nation to  work  toward  a  common  goal.  This 
American-Japanese  partnership  is,  therefore,  in 
accord  with  the  underlying  purposes  and  objec- 
tives of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  and 
sets  an  example,  not  only  to  the  other  countries 
of  Asia,  but  to  all  free  nations  of  what  can  be 
achieved  through  understanding  and  cooperation. 

The  record  is  now  clear.  As  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
with  Japan  is  about  to  come  into  force,  the  free 
world  is  to  acquire  a  valuable  asset  in  the  form 
of  a  nation  of  84  million  people  with  a  demon- 
strated capacity  to  contribute  to  the  welfare  and 
progress  of  all  nations.  Japan  will  thus  consti- 
tute a  vital,  strong  link  in  the  defense  of  the  free 
world  against  ruthless  Communist  enslavement. 
Japan,  as  an  equal  partner  in  the  free  community 
of  equals,  is  of  vital  importance  in  contributing  to 
this  defense. 


Financial  Aid  to  Iran  Considered 

In  connection  with  press  reports  from  Iran  on 
the  question  of  U.S.  financial  aid,  the  Department 
released  the  following  statement  on  March  20: 

The  United  States  has  received  several  requests, 
both  written  and  oral,  from  the  Iranian  Govern- 
ment for  loans  for  direct  financial  assistance  to 
ease  the  acute  situation  in  which  the  Iranian  Gov- 
ernment finds  itself  as  a  result  of  the  loss  of  its  oil 
revenues.  The  U.S.  position  in  response  to  these 
requests  has  been  that  while  the  United  States  de- 
sires to  be  in  a  position  to  render  Iran  any  proper 
and  necessary  assistance,  it  could  not  justify  aid  of 


the  type  requested  at  a  time  when  Iran  has  the  op L 
portunity  of  receiving  adequate  revenues  from  it 
oil  industry  without  prejudice  to  its  national  as 
pirations.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  Unite( 
States  is  bearing  a  heavy  financial  burden  in  it 
efforts  to  help  bring  about  a  stable  and  lasting 
peace  and  that  it  is  most  difficult  to  undertake  ad 
ditional  commitments  to  a  country  which  has  tfo 
immediate  means  of  helping  itself. 

The  United  States  has  not,  as  indicated  in  pres 
reports  originating  in  Iran,  established  as  a  con 
dition  for  granting  financial  aid  to  Iran  that  thi 
Iranian  Government  should  accept  any  particula 
proposals.  The  United  States  has  consistently 
maintained  that  a  settlement  is  possible  in  whicl 
the  legitimate  interests  of  both  Iran  and  th< 
United  Kingdom  will  be  protected  and  which  wil 
make  the  resumption  of  the  oil-industry  operatioi 
feasible  and  practicable  from  the  economic  view 
point.  We  believe  that  the  offer  of  the  Interna 
tional  Bank  to  assist  in  this  matter  has  providec 
a  good  opportunity  to  reach  this  objective,  evei 
though  on  an  interim  basis.  We  continue  to  hop< 
that  a  formula  will  be  found  which  will  be  accept 
able  to  both  parties. 


Export- Import  Bank  Grants 
Credits  to  Indonesia 

On  March  15,  the  Export-Import  Bank  o: 
Washington  announced  four  credits  to  the  In 
donesian  Government  aggregating  $22,770,000 
These  credits  are  in  addition  to  those  announcec 
in  January  1951  when  the  first  loan  agreement  be 
tween  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  and  the  Banl 
was  signed  covering  credits  aggregating  $52, 
245,500.  Thus,  total  credits  authorized  by  the 
Bank  amount  to  $75,015,500  and  represent  alloca- 
tions from  the  $100,000,000  earmark  for  the  Re 
public  of  Indonesia  established  by  the  Export 
Import  Bank  in  February  1950.  The  loan  is  being 
used  to  finance  the  importation  from  the  Unitec 
States  of  productive  equipment  and  materials  re 
quired  for  the  reconstruction  and  development  o: 
vital  sectors  of  the  Indonesian  economy. 

The  credit  agreement  of  January  1951  consistec 
of  allocation  of  $20,000,000  for  the  purchase  o: 
automotive  equipment;  $2,100,000  for  road-build 
ing  equipment;  $6,700,000  for  dredges,  ware 
houses,  and  other  equipment  and  materials  for  th( 
rehabilitation  of  port  facilities;  $17,100,000  for 
the  purchase  of  railway  equipment,  including 
principally  diesel-electric  locomotives,  track-lay- 
ing supplies  and  equipment,  and  machine  tools  foi 
railroad  shops ;  $6,085,500  for  the  purchase  of  eight 
airplanes  to  be  used  by  the  Garuda  Indonesian 
Airways;  and  $260,000  for  telecommunication 
equipment. 
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The  allocations  announced  are  as  follows : 

Eight  million  three  hundred  thousand  dollars 
for  the  purchase  of  diesel-electric  generating 
jquipment,  hydroelectric  generating  equipment, 
;ransmission  line  materials,  and  accessory  control 
md  protective  equipment  to  assist  the  Indonesian 
jovernment  and  private  utilities  to  restore  dam- 
iged  generating  plants  and  to  permit  increased 
production  of  electric  energy  in  certain  critically 
short  areas. 

Ten  million  dollars  for  the  purchase  of  addi- 
ional  automotive  equipment,  principally  trucks, 
)ut  also  including  busses,  jeeps,  and  some  passen- 
ger cars  urgently  required  for  the  1952  Indonesian 
>rogram  to  restore  motor  vehicle  transportation 
facilities. 

Two  million  six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
lollars  for  the  purchase  of  equipment  for  four 
lawmills ;  rails  and  diesel  locomotives  for  forestry 
■ailroads  in  the  Java  teak  area ;  forestry  equipment 
for  logging,  skidding,  loading,  and  unloading; 
md  trucks  and  trailers  for  log  transport. 

One  million  eight  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
lollars  for  the  purchase  of  40  marine  engines  to 
>e  installed  in  coastal  cargo  and  passenger  vessels, 
mils  for  which  have  been  ordered  in  Western 
Europe. 

The  credit  extended  to  finance  the  purchase  of 
slectric  equipment  was  authorized  by  the  Board 
»f  Directors  of  the  Bank  early  in  1951,  and  the 
hree  other  credits  have  been  authorized  since 
November  1951.  Funds  advanced  under  the  terms 
>f  the  credits  will  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of 
\y2  percent  per  annum  and  will  be  repayable  in 
10  approximately  equal  semiannual  installments 
>eginning  March  1, 1956. 

Herbert  E.  Gaston,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  the 
Sxport-Import  Bank,  said  in  making  the 
mnouncement : 

These  credits  are  the  result  of  the  continued  coopera- 
ion  between  the  Export-Import  Bank  and  the  Government 
if  Indonesia  looking  toward  effective  rehabilitation  and 
levelopment  of  the  Indonesian  economy.  That  coopera- 
ive  effort  has  taken  the  form  of  continuous  study  and 
legotiation  in  Washington  as  well  as  an  Export-Import 
Jank  mission  to  Indonesia  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1951. 


Visitjof  Queen  of  the  Netherlands 

On  March  17  the  Department  of  State  an- 
nounced that  Queen  Juliana  of  the  Netherlands 
and  the  Prince  of  the  Netherlands  and  their  party 
will  arrive  at  Washington  on  April  2.  President 
and  Mrs.  Truman  will  meet  the  party  at  the  Wash- 
ington National  Airport.  On  that  evening,  Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Truman  will  give  a  dinner  in  honor 
of  the  Queen  and  the  Prince. 

On  April  3  the  party  will  visit  Mount  Vernon 
and  Arlington  National  Cemetery.  At  12 :  30 
p.  m.  that  day  the  Queen  will  address  the  Congress, 
and,  on  that  evening,  she  and  the  Prince  will  be 
entertained  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  Mrs. 
Acheson. 

On  April  4  Queen  Juliana  will  present  to  the 
President  a  temporary  carillon  as  a  symbol  of  the 
permanent  carillon  to  be  offered  by  the  people  of 
the  Netherlands  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  On  that  evening  the  Queen  and  the 
Prince  will  give  a  dinner  in  honor  of  President 
and  Mrs.  Truman  at  the  Netherlands  Embassy. 

On  April  5  the  party  will  depart  for  Phila- 
delphia, where  Queen  Juliana  will  be  honored 
by  a  ceremony  at  the  Philadelphia  Museum  of 
Art,  and  later,  the  party  will  depart  for  West 
Point  Airport,  New  York. 

On  April  7  the  party  will  go  to  New  York  City 
where  the  Mayor  will  receive  the  Queen  and  the 
Prince  at  City  Hall.  On  April  8  Columbia  Uni- 
versity will  bestow  an  honorary  degree  on  Her 
Majesty. 

During  the  period  April  10-21,  the  party's 
itinerary  will  include  visits  to  the  following  cities : 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Detroit,  Grand  Rapids,  Holland 
and  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.  The  party  will  leave  Los  Angeles 
for  Canada  on  April  22. 


WHO'S  Offer  of  Assistance 
To  Korean  Epidemic  Victims 


Negotiation  of  Saar  Question 

Statement  by  /Secretary  Acheson 
Released  to  the  press  March  21] 

As  you  are  no  doubt  aware,  Foreign  Minister 
5chuman  of  France  and  Chancellor  Adenauer  of 
Germany  have  agreed  to  negotiate  a  settlement  of 
he  Saar.  We  are  very  pleased  to  learn  this.  This 
igreement  which  places  interests  of  Europe  first 
■effects  statesmanship  of  a  high  order.  The 
igreement  reached  at  Paris  augurs  well  for  a 
inal  solution  of  this  century  old  problem. 


Statement  by  Secretary  Acheson 
[Released  to  the  press  March  21] 

The  World  Health  Organization  (Who)  offer 
of  assistance  to  victims  of  reported  epidemics  in 
North  Korea,  as  announced  by  U.N.  Secretary- 
General  Trygve  Lie  this  morning,  has  our  full 
support.  We  of  the  free  world  are  always  inter- 
ested in  helping  the  sick  and  suffering  and  we  have 
profound  sympathy  for  the  Korean  people.  The 
U.S.  Government,  as  the  Unified  Command,  is 
fully  prepared  to  cooperate  with  Who.  If  the 
Communists  do  not  accept  Who's  generous  offer  it 
will  simply  confirm  that  they  have  no  regard  for 
the  welfare  of  the  people  under  their  control. 
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U.S.  Charges  Rumanian  Violation  of  Treaty 
Provisions  on  Human  Rights 


[Released  to  the  press  March  18] 


The  Secretary  of  State  on  March  18  instructed 
Ambassador  Warren  R.  Austin,  the  U.S.  repre- 
sentative to  the  United  Nations,  to  submit  to  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  copies 
of  a  supplement  to  the  volume  submitted  by  Am- 
bassador Austin  to  the  Secretary-General  on 
November  16, 1951,  containing  evidence  of  the  vio- 
lation by  the  Rumanian  Government  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  concerning  freedom 
of  expression  and  freedom  of  press  and  publica- 
tion in  Rumania} 

The  supplemental  volume  contains  facsimiles 
of  the  original  Rumanian  and  Russian  language 
texts  of  evidence  heretofore  submitted  in  English 
translation.  These  exhibits,  deriving  in  greater 
part  from  the  Rumanian  Government,  demon- 
strate that  Government's  guilt  of  the  charges  made 
against  it  by  the  United  States  on  this  subject. 

Simultaneously  the  Department  of  State  has 
delivered  to  the  Rumanian  Charge  d' Affaires  ad 
interim  at  Washington,  for  transmission  to  his 
Government  at  Bucharest,  copies  of  both  books. 
Following  is  the  text  of  the  note  delivered  by  the 
United  States  to  the  Rumanian  Charge  d' Affaires 
ad  interim  in  this  connection: 


U.S.  NOTE  OF  MARCH  18 

The  Secretary  of  State  presents  his  compliments 
to  the  Charge  d'Affaires  ad  interim  of  the  Ru- 
manian People's  Republic  and  transmits  herewith, 
for  the  information  of  the  Rumanian  Government, 
three  copies  of  Department  of  State  publication 
No.  4376  entitled  "Evidence  of  Violations  of 
Human  Rights  Provisions  of  the  Treaties  of 
Peace  by  Rumania,  Bulgaria  and  Hungary,  sub- 
mitted by  the  United  States  Government  to  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations  pursuant 
to  the  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  of  No- 
vember 3,  1950,  Volume  I,  Violations  by  the  Ru- 
manian Government,  Freedoms  of  Expression  and 
of  Press  and  Publication,"  2  together  with  three 

1  Bulletin  of  Nov.  26,  1951,  p.  867. 

2  For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.  S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C,  at 
75tf  a  copy  (paper  cover). 
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copies  of  a  supplement  containing  facsimile  repro 
ductions  of  original  exhibits  included  in  Englisl 
translation  in  Volume  I.  Volume  I  was  submit 
ted  by  the  United  States  Government  to  the  Secre 
tary  General  of  the  United  Nations  on  Novembe 
16,  1951,  and  the  supplement  is  being  submittec 
presently. 

The  Secretary  of  State  takes  this  occasion  ti 
note  that  the  Rumanian  Government  has  referre< 
to  the  contents  of  Volume  I,  following  its  sub 
mission  to  the  Secretary  General  of  the  Unite( 
Nations,  as  "a  collection  of  lies  and  falsifications.' 
Such  references  were  made  by  the  Rumanian  Gov 
ernment  in  a  declaration  in  its  controlled  press 
on  December  6,  1951. 

This  declaration  the  Rumanian  Government  re 
peated  in  a  volume  distributed  by  it  during  th( 
meeting  of  the  last  General  Assembly  of  th( 
United  Nations  in  Paris,  entitled  "The  Aggres 
sive  Policy  and  Machinations  of  American  Im 
perialism  Against  the  Rumanian  People's 
Republic." 

The  attention  of  the  Rumanian  Government  is 
called  to  the  fact  that  of  the  eighty-nine  exhibits 
with  sub-exhibits,  constituting  the  evidence  of- 
fered by  the  United  States  Government  to  sup- 
port its  charges  that  the  Rumanian  Government 
has  violated  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
by  which  the  Rumanian  Government  undertook 
to  secure  the  enjoyment  of  freedom  of  expression 
and  freedom  of  press  and  publication  in  Rumania 
sixty-five,  including  sub-exhibits,  are  reproducec 
in  the  supplement  in  facsimile  of  the  original 
form.  These  sixty-five  include  articles  or  state- 
ments by  Soviet  Communist  authorities  (four  ex- 
hibits), quotations  from  the  Rumanian  Constitu- 
tion (three  exhibits),  quotations  from  the  official 
Rumanian  Government  press  or  Rumanian  news- 
papers appearing  during  the  period  when  the 
press  has  been  under  the  Rumanian  Government's 
control  (six  exhibits),  and  official  legislation  and 
decrees  of  the  Rumanian  Government  as  published 
in  the  official  gazette,  "Monitorul  Oficial"  or  "Bul- 
etinul  Oficial,"  and  similar  government  publi- 
cations (forty-six  exhibits).  Since  these  sixty- 
five  exhibits,  including  sub-exhibits,  have  been  in 
documents  believed  to  be  official,  the  Rumanian 
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government  is  invited  to  specify  which,  if  any,  of 
Jiese  exhibits  it  charges  fall  in  the  category  of 
'lies  and  falsifications"  and  to  specify  further  the 
respects  in  which  the  "lie"'  or  "falsification"'  is 
comprised. 

The  remaining  exhibits  offered  by  the  United 

States  Government  as  evidence  in  Volume  I  con- 

ist,  for  the  most  part,  of  certain  affidavits  or 

clarations  sworn  to  before  persons  authorized  to 
uinister  oaths  in  various  countries.  These  in- 
i  te  forty  documents,  including  sub-exhibits. 
I  r  the  remarks  of  the  Rumanian  Government  were 
blended  to  apply  to  these  latter  exhibits,  the  Ru- 
manian Government  is  invited  to  specify  which 
of  them  it  believes  fall  into  the  category  of  "lies 
and  falsifications,"  giving  again  the  respects  m 
which  the  "lie"  or  "falsification"  is  comprised. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Rumanian  Govern- 
ment does  not  contend  that  the  excerpts  from  its 
official  publications,  or  from  the  writings  of  Com- 
munist leaders,  or  from  the  Rumanian  Press,  con- 
tained in  the  exhibits,  have  in  fact  been  forged 
or  otherwise  falsified  by  the  United  States  or  by 
others,  but  means  only  that  the  Rumanian  Gov- 
ernment differs  in  the  interpretation  thereof,  or 
if  the  Rumanian  Government,  while  not  charging 
that  the  signatures  of  affiants  have  been  forged  or 
falsified  or  that  the  affiants  have  wilfully  lied,  dif- 
fers with  respect  to  the  facts  to  which  the  affiants 
have  testified,  the  attention  of  the  Rumanian  Gov- 
ernment is  called  to  the  introductory  statement 
of  the  United  States  Government  in  Volume  I  as 
follows  (page  vi)  : 

The  Rumanian  Government  is  invited  to  offer  in  any 
appropriate  -way  such  evidence — in  the  legal  sense — as 
it  may  have  in  rebuttal  and  to  submit  that  evidence  to 
further  objective  verification. 

The  United  States  Government  has  looked  in 
vain  in  the  publications  of  the  Rumanian  Gov- 
ernment on  this  subject  to  which  reference  has 
been  made  above  for  the  submission  of  any  evi- 
dence in  any  legal  sense;  it  has  instead  found 
unsupported  conclusions,  unresponsive  and  irrele- 
vant assertions,  always  without  factual  proof,  and 
statements  which,  insofar  as  they  might  be  rele- 
vant, the  United  States  would  be  prepared  to 
demonstrate,  in  any  appropriate  forum  governed 
by  rules  of  legal  procedure,  to  be  false. 

It  is  clear  to  the  United  States,  as  it  must  be 
to  objective  persons  examining  these  documents, 
that  the  failure  of  the  Rumanian  Government  to 
meet  the  issues  of  fact  and  of  law  in  this  matter, 
coupled  with  that  Government's  evasion  of  its 
established  legal  duty  to  submit  these  issues  for 
trial  by  the  Commission  provided  in  the  Treaty 
of  Peace,  or  by  any  other  judicial  body,  constitute 
an  unquestionable  admission  by  the  Rumanian 
Government  that  the  charges  made  by  the  United 
States  against  that  Government  were  correct,  that 
the  evidence  submitted  by  the  United  States  amply 
sustains  its  charges  against  the  Rumanian  Gov- 
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eminent  and  that,  therefore,  the  Rumanian  Gov- 
ernment stands  convicted  in  accordance  with  the 
normal  legal  rules  obtaining  in  civilized  countries 
of  violating  the  Treaty  of  Peace  by  wilfully  and 
systematically  denying  to  its  citizens  and  other 
persons  in  its  jurisdiction  the  enjoyment  of  ele- 
mental human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms 
which  the  Rumanian  Government  pledged. 

The  Secretary  of  State  takes  this  occasion  to 
repeat  what  he  said  in  submitting  Volume  I  to  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations: 

From  its  past  performance  one  may  expect  the  Ru- 
manian Government — and  the  other  accused  govern- 
ments—to say,  always  in  general  terms,  that  the  charges 
to  which  this  first  installment  of  evidence  relates  have 
not  been  proved  and  that  its  persecutions  have  been  di- 
rected solely  to  the  suppression  of  Nazism  and  Fascism 
and  to  make  other  self-serving  statements  of  sweeping 
generality.  This  will  not  do.  Verifiable  facts  are  called 
for  from  the  accused,  not  mere  conclusions  nor  name 
calling.  The  truth  is  that,  since  the  charges  and  the 
evidence  in  support  thereof  relate  to  facts  localized  in 
the  territory  of  Rumania,  their  truth  or  falsity  in  the 
event  of  dispute  may  best  be  determined  by  inquiries  on 
the  spot  in  Rumania— and  in  Hungary  and  Bulgaria. 
Were  the  accused  governments  sincerely  concerned  with 
establishing  the  truth,  they  would  welcome  an  arbitral 
commission  of  the  kind  stipulated  by  the  Treaty  of  Peace. 
In  this  case,  the  commission  would  receive  the  testimony 
of  officials  of  the  Rumanian  Government  concerned  with 
press,  radio,  books,  theater,  book  publishing  and  similar 
matters;  it  would  question  other  persons  within  Ru- 
mania having  testimonial  qualifications  and  otherwise 
make  the  dispassionate,  careful  inquiry  which  civilized 
nations  expect  of  judicial  tribunals,  attended  by  effective 
assurances  to  witnesses  against  intimidations  or  re- 
prisals. This  the  accused  governments  have  thus  far 
refused  to  permit.  The  refusal  of  the  accused  govern- 
ments to  respect  their  treaty  obligations  by  joining  in  the 
establishment  of  commissions  must  be  taken  as  born  in 
substantial  part  out  of  the  suspicion  that  such  a  tribunal 
would  seek  and  find  a  way  to  obtain  evidence  which  these 
governments  prefer  to  conceal. 

In  submitting  its  material,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment is  guided  by  the  legal  meaning  of  the  word  "evidence" 
used  in  the  General  Assembly  resolution;  that  is,  as  de- 
noting testimony  which  is  logically  probative  of  issues  of 
fact  raised  by  charges  made  and  the  replies  thereto,  and 
which  is  acceptable  for  consideration  under  standards 
for  the  conduct  of  judicial  proceedings  generally  prevail- 
ing in  civilized  countries. 


Recent  Releases 

United    States    Educational    Foundation    in    Denmark. 

Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  2324.    Pub. 
4424.    11  pp.    50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Den- 
mark—Signed at  Copenhagen  Aug.  23,  1951;  entered 
into  force  Aug.  23,  1951. 

Land  Reform— A  World  Challenge.     Economic  Coopera- 
tion Series  29.    Pub.  4445.    81  pp.  200. 

A  discussion  with  related  papers,  including  state- 
ments by  Secretary  Acheson  and  Isador  Lubin;  ad- 
dresses by  Willard  L.  Thorp  and  Henry  G.  Bennett ; 
resolution  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council. 
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Poland  Asked  To  Cease  Issuance 
Of  Abusive  Publications  in  U.  S. 

[Released  to  the  press  March  21] 

The  United  States  on  March  21  delivered  a  note 
to  the  Polish  Embassy  in  Washington  protesting 
the  issuance  by  the  Embassy  on  March  3  of  a  press 
release  concerning  the  investigation  by  the  Madden 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  into 
facts,  evidence,  and  circumstances  of  the  Katyn 
Forest  massacre.  As  a  consequence  of  the  issuance 
of  this  press  release  by  the  Polish  Embassy,  Secre- 
tary Acheson,  in  the  U.S.  note,  requests  that  Polish 
Government  establishments  in  the  United  States 
cease  immediately  the  issuance  of  all  publications 
and  of  press  releases  of  the  nature  of  that  issued 
on  March  3. 

U.S.  Note  of  March  21 

The  Secretary  of  State  wishes  to  refer  His  Ex- 
cellency the  Ambassador  of  Poland  to  a  matter  of 
serious  concern  to  the  United  States  Government 


Rewards  of  U.S.-Mexican  Cooperation 


involving  a  press  release  which  was  issued  by  the 
press  office  of  the  Polish  Embassy  on  March  3, 
1952,  under  the  heading,  "Polish  Statement  on 
Madden  Committee". 

This  propaganda  utterance  released  by  the  Em- 
bassy was  designed  as  a  calculated  and  completely 
baseless  attack  on  the  United  States  and  its  Con- 
gress, as  well  as  on  the  aspirations  of  the  United 
States  for  peace  and  international  security.  In 
addition,  the  press  release  made  wholly  untrue  al- 
legations concerning  the  actions  of  the  United  Na- 
tions in  Korea. 

In  both  tone  and  contents  this  abusive  press  re- 
lease exceeded  the  limits  of  propriety  which  in- 
ternational custom  and  usage  have  established  for 
press  offices  of  a  mission  of  one  state  acting  within 
the  territory  of  another  state. 

The  Secretary  of  State  protests  this  outrageous 
and  improper  action  of  the  Embassy  and  in  con- 
sequence requests  that  Polish  Government  estab- 
lishments in  the  United  States  cease  immediately 
the  issuance  of  all  publications,  and  of  press  re- 
leases of  this  character. 


by  Edward  G.  Miller,  Jr. 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter-American  Affairs 


This  seems  a  suitable  occasion  for  calling  to 
mind  what  I  feel  is  an  important  anniversary  in 
our  good  neighborly  relations.  Just  10  years  ago, 
the  Mexican-American  Commission  for  Economic 
Cooperation  was  established.  It  was  a  historical 
milestone  in  our  record  of  cooperation  as  neigh- 
bors and  friends.  It  strengthened  both  of  us  for 
the  part  that  we  played  in  World  War  II  in  our 
resistance  against  Axis  aggression. 

Our  contacts  with  Mexico  are  continuous. 
Some  30  thousand  of  our  own  citizens  visit  that 
country  monthly,  many  of  them  by  car,  and  the 
number  is  increasing  steadily.  What  our  citizens 
spend  in  Mexico  in  order  to  see  its  lovely  sights 
and  enjoy  its  warm  hospitality  now  constitutes, 
in  effect,  Mexico's  largest  single  export  to  the 
United  States,  since  those  tourists  spend  in  Mex- 
ico nearly  200  million  dollars  per  year.  In  addi- 
tion, Mexico's  commercial  exports  to  the  United 
States  total  326  million  dollars  for  1951,  with  im- 
ports from  the  United  States  of  711  million  dollars 
for  the  same  year. 

1  Excerpts  from  an  address  made  before  the  Mexican- 
United  States  Committee  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce at  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Mar.  13  and  released  to 
the  press  on  the  same  date. 


Past  and  Present  Cooperative  Endeavors 

It  is  heartening  to  look  at  some  of  the  many 
ways  in  which  our  two  countries  are  cooperating 
for  our  mutual  advantage,  through  both  official 
and  private  agencies.  Take  agriculture,  for  ex- 
ample. One  of  the  urgent  needs  of  our  time  is  to 
increase  the  productivity  of  the  world's  essential 
food  crops.  In  Mexico  corn  is  the  basic  food. 
While  in  the  United  States  also  we  rightly  regard 
corn  as  of  major  importance,  since  it  is  our  most 
valuable  as  well  as  our  largest  crop,  we  find  the 
figures  for  Mexico  astonishing.  There,  60  per- 
cent of  the  country's  cropland  is  planted  in  corn. 
It  is  the  staple  food  of  the  people;  vital  to  their 
very  existence.  Consequently,  such  successful 
cooperation  as  has  been  carried  on  between  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  and  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  increasing  corn  productiv- 
ity is  of  inestimable  value.  Agricultural  scien- 
tists from  the  Foundation  train  young  Mexican 
research  assistants  who  will  eventually  take  over 
the  work  altogether,  and  the  Foundation  assists 
also  in  building  and  equipping  the  necessary  lab- 
oratories. When  the  project  was  inaugurated  9 
years  ago,  in  1943,  the  average  Mexican  small 
farmer  produced  10  bushels  of  corn  per  acre,  and 
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the  quality  was  generally  poor.  In  1948  for  the 
first  time  in  35  years,  Mexico  did  not  have  to  im- 
port corn.  By  1949  there  was  enough  seed  of  good 
synthetic  varieties,  produced  by  the  cooperative 
project,  to  plant  one  million  acres,  almost  one- 
tenth  of  Mexico's  cornland.  In  that  same  year  a 
small  farmer  in  Texcoco  produced  125  bushels  to 
the  acre  from  the  Rockefeller-Mexican — or  Roca- 
mex — hybrid  seed.  Incidentally,  Mexico  has 
borne  more  than  half  the  cost  of  this  project  and 
the  work  has  been  carried  on  by  11  U.S.  scientists, 
5  Mexican  technicians,  and  56  Mexican  laboratory 
assistants.  The  total  cost  has  been  little  more 
than  2  million  dollars.  It  has  been  rightly  said 
that  "seldom  has  so  modest  an  investment  yielded 
such  astronomical  returns  in  terms  of  food,  prog- 
ress, and  human  welfare." 

A  recent  statement  by  President  Aleman  and  an 
announcement  by  our  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
just  yesterday  have  highlighted  another  positive 
evidence  of  Mexican- American  cooperation — the 
successful  battle  waged  against  the  dread  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  by  the  joint  Mexican-United 
States  Commission  for  the  Eradication  of  Foot 
and  Mouth  Disease.  The  Secretary's  announce- 
ment that  Mexico  will  be  declared  free  of  the  dis- 
ease if  no  more  outbreaks  occur  by  September  1  is 
the  goal  toward  which  the  two  nations  have  jointly 
worked  for  almost  5  years,  contributing  labor, 
technical  skill,  and  money  to  this  all-important 
project.  In  the  fields,  in  the  offices,  in  the  labor- 
atories where  vaccines  were  produced  and  tested, 
Mexicans  and  Americans  have  worked  side  by 
side,  sharing  equally  the  authority  and  responsi- 
bility. 

On  the  governmental  level  one  of  the  great 
achievements  of  the  International  Boundary  and 
Water  Commission  is  the  joint  construction  of  the 
big  Falcon  Dam,  now  well  under  way.  Its  bene- 
fits to  agriculture  will  be  immediate,  continuous, 
and  transforming.  The  Commission  is  cooperat- 
ing effectively,  not  only  on  this,  but  in  the  working 
out  of  all  of  the  complications  involved  in  our  joint 
boundary,  including  the  important  problem  of  the 
equitable  distribution  of  water  from  both  the  Rio 
Grande  and  the  Colorado. 

Extension  of  U.S.  Economic  Support 

Also  just  a  decade  ago,  in  1942,  Mexico  obtained 
a  loan  in  this  country  in  order  to  build  and  expand 
its  own  steel-making  capacity.  Our  economic  co- 
operation with  Mexico  may  be  figured  in  terms  of 
the  loans  which  have  been  made  by  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  for  many  purposes,  such  as  Mexico's 
program  of  highway  construction;  the  develop- 
ment and  expansion  of  the  steel,  sugar,  sulphur, 
and  mining  industries;  the  rehabilitation  of  its 
railways;  financing  its  broad  electrification  pro- 
gram ;  and  for  financing  the  importation  of  Mexi- 
can handicraft  for  sale  in  the  United  States.  In 
the  last  few  years  Mexican  plans  for  economic  de- 
velopment have  also  been  given  impetus  through 


the  cooperation  of  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development  which  has  in- 
vested approximately  90  million  dollars  in  Mexico. 
While  most  of  this  has  gone  into  the  development 
of  Mexico's  electric  resources,  one  particularly  in- 
teresting operation  was  the  line  of  credit  of  10 
million  dollars  extended  by  the  International 
Bank  to  a  consortium  of  Mexican  private  banks 
for  the  financing  of  small  industry.  It  is  a  great 
tribute  to  the  credit  standing  of  Mexico  that  ap- 
proximately 400  million  dollars  has  been  placed  in 
Mexico  through  these  two  lending  institutions  in 
Washington. 

The  great  bulk  of  this  financing  has  been  han- 
dled in  Mexico  by  Nacional  Financiera,  the  finan- 
cial agency  of  the  Mexican  Government  which  h;is 
so  effectively  devoted  its  resources  to  Mexico's 
economic  development. 

It  might  be  noted  parenthetically  that  it  is  a 
tribute  to  the  versatility  of  Mexican  culture  that 
one  family  could  produce  two  such  distinguished 
leaders  in  widely  differing  fields  as  Licenciado 
Antonio  Carrillo  Flores,  head  of  Nacional  Finan- 
ciera, on  the  one  hand,  and  his  distinguished 
father,  Don  Julian  Carrillo,  composer  of  the 
symphonic  work  "Horizontes." 

I  would  like  to  make  one  more  point  about  U.S. 
economic  cooperation,  which  is  that  it  can  be  meas- 
ured not  only  in  terms  of  credits  but  also  in  terms 
of  deliveries  of  essential  products.  A  year  ago, 
when  the  foreign  ministers  of  the  American  Re- 
publics were  meeting  here  in  Washington,  there- 
was  considerable  anxiety,  on  both  sides  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  about  the  United  States'  ability  to  carry 
out  a  rearmament  program  and  still  continue  to 
supply  Latin  America  with  the  products  essential 
for  economic  development.  Today,  the  rate  and 
composition  of  our  exports  should  quell  much  of 
that  anxiety.  There  was  intense  concern  about 
the  availability  of  tin  plate.  Today  there  is  no 
problem  in  tin-plate  supplies  as  far  as  Latin 
America  is  concerned.  In  many  commodities,  we 
have  not  only  continued  to  export  but  have  con- 
siderably increased  our  exports.  For  example, 
American  exports  to  Latin  America  of  iron  and 
steel  in  the  past  year,  1951,  were  29  percent  greater 
than  in  1950,  increasing  from  968,000  tons  in  1950 
to  1,246,000  tons  in  1951.  The  record  in  many 
other  commodities  is  equally  good,  and  the  general 
outlook  is  even  better  provided  the  world  situation 
does  not  change  for  the  worse. 

One  great  accomplishment  of  these  past  10 
years  is  written  in  bold  lines  on  the  map,  for  Mex- 
ico has  completed  her  own  section  of  the  Pan 
American  Highway;  1,619  miles  long  and  99 
percent  paved;  open  to  year-round  traffic;  and 
running  from  Nuevo  Laredo  to  the  Guatemalan 
border.  She  has  interlaced  the  whole  Republic 
with  a  splendid  system  of  roads  in  order  to  make 
surface  travel  speedy  and  easy,  including  a  high- 
way from  El  Paso  through  the  State  of  Chihuahua 
to  Mexico  City;  and  still  another  from  Nogales 
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to  Guadalajara.  We  have  become  so  accustomed 
to  speaking  of  such  thoroughfares  as  arteries  of 
commerce  that  the  phrase  is  somewhat  worn  with 
use  but  it  describes  exactly  what  they  are :  branch- 
ing routes  that  carry  the  hearts  blood  of  the  coun- 
try's commerce  from  section  to  section.  It  is  an 
evident  fact  that  these  highways  are  in  great  part 
responsible  for  Mexico's  good  financial  condition. 
Take  the  one  item  of  tourists  alone. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  positive  evidences, 
in  many  widely  separate  fields,  of  the  cooperation 
between  our  Governments  for  the  increased  wel- 
fare of  our  peoples.  In  the  sorely  vexed  question 
of  the  braceros,  for  example,  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  are  cooperating  to  arrange  conditions 
satisfactory  to  both  countries  which  will  enable 
surplus  Mexican  workers  to  come  to  work  in  the 
United  States  in  communities  where  the  labor 
supply  cannot  meet  the  urgent  need. 

In  still  another  field,  we  have  reason  for  satis- 
faction in  the  cooperation  between  Mexican  and 
U.S.  distributors  of  winter  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Together  they  are  undertaking  to  regulate  the 
timing  and  amount  of  these  products  brought  into 
the  United  States,  with  monthly  quotas  for  such 
things  as  tomatoes  and  cantaloupes. 

The  steadily  increasing  interest  of  U.S.  business 
in  Mexico  is  shown  by  the  number  of  our  firms 
that  maintain  representation  or  have  established 
subsidiaries  there.  In  this  connection  your  group 
might  well  consider  the  disparity  between  Mex- 
ican legislation  which  tends  to  discourage  foreign 
investments  in  national  industrial  enterprises  and 
the  actual  climate  for  such  investments,  which  is 
currently  favorable.  As  we  all  know,  Mexican 
business  itself  is  perfectly  well  aware  that  com- 
petition quickens  industrial  development.  Fur- 
thermore, a  new  industry  may  enrich  the  national 
economy  in  unexpected  ways.  We  might  mention 
here  the  success  of  Sears  Roebuck  in  showing  what 
can  be  done  along  that  line.  I  understand  that 
their  branch  store  established  in  Mexico  City  a 
couple  of  years  ago  features  products  of  Mexican 
origin  rather  than  imported  goods. 

The  rewards  of  cooperation  are  great  and  the 
benefits  are  mutual.  We  all  know  that  they  are 
worth  far  more  than  the  effort  that  they  take,  even 
though  we  are  all  at  the  same  time  perfectly  well 
aware  how  much  effort  is  sometimes  required. 
Good  will  is  the  keynote  of  our  dealings  with  one 
another,  in  business,  in  diplomacy,  in  all  the  com- 
plex relationships  of  twentieth  century  life. 

I  would  like  to  close  by  recalling  a  forthright 
statement  endorsed  by  the  21  American  Republics 
and  attesting  our  common  faith  in  our  common 
future  and  in  the  path  toward  its  attainment. 
That  statement,  approved  at  Chapultepec  just  7 
years  and  one  week  ago,  at  the  plenary  session  of 
the  Inter-American  Conference  on  Problems  of 
War  and  Peace  held  March  6,  1945,  declares  that 
"the  Inter-American  community  is  dedicated  to 
the  ideals  of  peaceful  cooperation."     This  is  a 


faith  held  equally  by  every  one  of  our  Americanl 
countries,  and  its  power  is  precisely  in  the   fact 
that  it  is  shared  by  all. 


Radio  Agreement  Enters  Into  Force 

On  April  13,  1952,  the  Inter-American  Radio 
Agreement,  signed  at  Washington  on  July  9, 1949, 
will  enter  into  force  between  the  Governments  of 
Honduras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Paraguay,  and  the 
United  States.  Article  13  of  the  agreement  pro- 
vides that  it  shall  come  into  force  30  days  after 
the  date  of  deposit  of  the  fifth  acceptance  with 
the  U.  S.  Government.  The  fifth  acceptance  was 
deposited  on  March  14,  1  i>5i>,  by  Nicaragua.  Other 
countries  which  have  deposited  acceptances  are 
Honduras,  Mexico,  Paraguay,  and  the  United 
States. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Advancement  of  World  Peace  Through  Disarmament 


Statements  by  Ambassador  Benjamin  V.  Cohen 
Deputy  U.S.  Representative  to  the  United  Nations 


PROPOSALS  FOR  COMMISSION'S  WORK 

We  are  met  here  to  consider  how  peace  may  be 
made  more  secure  and  the  general  welfare  ad- 
vanced by  disarmament.  We  have  been  given  a 
broad  mandate  by  the  General  Assembly  because 
the  peoples  of  the  world  want  a  world  free  from 
the  burden  and  fear  of  armaments.  It  is  no  acci- 
dent that  President  Roosevelt  translated  the 
fourth  freedom — freedom  from  fear — into  world 
terms  to  mean  "a  world-wide  reduction  of  arma- 
ments to  such  a  point  and  in  such  a  thorough 
fashion  that  no  nation  will  be  in  a  position  to  com- 
mit an  act  of  physical  aggression  against  any 
neighbor — anywhere  in  the  world." 

We  meet  here  to  discuss  disarmament  as  nations 
are  building  up  their  armed  strength  because  of 
their  fears  of  each  other's  armed  strength.  The 
fear  of  armaments  has  led  not  to  disarmament  but 
to  increased  armaments,  increased  suspicion  and 
profound  distrust.  Armaments  have  not  only 
been  growing  in  volume :  They  have  so  grown  in 
destructive  power  that  another  total  war  might 
conceivably  destroy  the  whole  civilized  world. 

Nations'  fears  have  mutliplied  their  arms,  and 
nations'  arms  have  multiplied  their  fears.  The 
people  of  the  world  look  to  this  Commission  to 
find  a  way  to  reverse  this  process :  To  achieve  bal- 
ance by  reduction,  instead  of  by  production,  of 
armed  forces  and  armaments.  The  people  look  to 
us  for  guidance  away  from  this  wasteful  approach 
to  security,  and  toward  the  constructive  ap- 
proach— a  systematic  plan  for  getting  out  from 
under  the  burden  and  fear. 

Ours  is  therefore  a  terrifying  responsibility. 
We  must  not  fail. 

There  should  be  no  question  as  to  our  goal. 

Our  goal  is  freedom  from  fear.    The  goal  can 

1  Made  before  the  U.N.  Disarmament  Commission  at 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  on  Mar.  14  and  released  to  the  press  by 
the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  U.N.  on  the  same  date. 


be  reached  by  reducing  armaments  to  such  a  point, 
in  such  a  thorough  fashion,  and  with  such  fool- 
proof safeguards  that  no  nation  is  in  a  position  to 
wage  successful  war.  That  means  the  elimination 
of  mass  armies  and  other  instruments  of  mass 
destruction.  That  means  an  open  world  with  no 
secret  armies,  no  secret  weapons,  and  no  secret 
war  plans. 

With  effective  disarmament  in  a  truly  open 
world,  no  nation  would  have  reason  to  fear  or  sus- 
pect that  any  other  nation  was  covertly  making 
preparations  to  fight  a  war.  In  such  a  world,  any 
new  aggressor's  flouting  of  the  rules  of  the  open 
world  would  be  known  long  before  he  could  put 
himself  in  a  position  to  fight  a  war. 

We  have  already  learned  from  our  work  in  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  in  the  Commis- 
sion for  Conventional  Armaments  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  make  genuine  progress  unless  we  tackle 
the  problem  of  armaments  and  the  problems  of 
balanced  armed  strength  as  a  whole.  We  cannot 
make  progress  by  eliminating  one  category  of 
armaments  only  to  build  up  armed  strength  in 
other  ways.  We  may  indeed  find  it  relatively 
easier  and  more  practicable  to  enforce  a  genuine 
and  drastic  disarmament  system  in  an  open  world 
than  to  police  an  armed  world  with  elaborate  and 
involved  ceilings  on  various  and  not  readily  com- 
parable categories  of  armaments. 

All  members  of  the  United  Nations  have  agreed 
not  to  use  force  in  their  international  relations 
except  to  keep  the  peace,  as  provided  by  the  Char- 
ter. If  we  are  serious  in  our  undertakings  to 
eliminate  the  use  of  force  as  an  instrument  of 
national  policy,  we  should  be  willing  to  move  to- 
ward the  goal  of  universal  disarmament  as 
rapidly  as  effective  safeguards  can  be  devised  and 
put  into  effect  to  protect  law  abiding  states  from 
the  hazards  of  violations  and  evasions.  In  a  dis- 
armed world,  nations  will  need  only  a  small  militia 
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with  small  arms,  to  cope  with  internal  disorders. 
A  small  militia  with  small  arms  would  not  be 
tempted  to  stray  into  its  neighbor's  territory. 

Once  the  goal  of  a  disarmed  and  truly  open 
world  is  attained,  the  task  of  statesmanship  to 
keep  the  peace  would  become  much  easier.  In  an 
open  and  a  relatively  disarmed  world,  measures  to 
maintain  security  against  a  lawbreaker,  if  under- 
taken promptly,  could  be  carried  out  with  a  mini- 
mum of  force. 

If  such  a  world  is  accepted  as  our  goal,  how  do 
we  get  there? 

Distrust  and  suspicion  and  political  differences 
interpose  serious  and  perhaps  insuperable  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  the  quick  attainment  of  our 
goal.  The  Secretary  of  State  said  in  Paris  last 
fall : 

When  it  comes  to  reducing  armaments,  there  must  ob- 
viously be  some  connection  between  the  solution  of  great 
problems,  the  reduction  of  tensions,  and  the  reduction  of 
armaments.  .  .  . 

On  the  other  hand,  the  very  working  out  of  such  a 
system  .  .  .  will  in  itself  help  to  reduce  these  tensions 
and  help  us  to  find  solutions  for  problems  which  now  seem 
very  difficult  to  us.  .  .  . 

...  the  inauguration  of  such  a  system  will  in  and 
of  itself  .  .  .  furnish  a  turning  point  in  history,  a  point 
from  which  the  world  can  turn  away  from  tension  and 
the  danger  of  war  and  turn  toward  cooperation  for  the 
establishment  of  peace.2 

This  is  to  say  that,  if  we  reach  our  goal  of  an 
unarmed,  open  world,  many  of  the  causes  of  exist- 
ing suspicion  and  distrust,  and  may  of  the  exist- 
ing political  differences,  would  no  longer  disturb 
us.  Progress  in  one  field  goes  with  progress  in 
the  other.  In  any  case,  if  we  knew  of  a  certainty 
that  no  nation  was  in  a  state  of  preparedness  to 
undertake  a  major  war,  there  would  be  a  profound 
change  m  the  climate  of  international  relation- 
ships. Differences  would  remain — differences  in 
ideas,  differences  in  interest — but  the  people 
would  know  that  they  could  not  suddenly  explode 
into  war.  The  goal  of  disarmament  is  not  to 
regulate  but  to  prevent  war,  to  make  war  in- 
herently and  constitutionally  impossible  as  a 
means  of  adjusting  disputes  between  nations. 

These  changes  will  not  be  made  overnight.  It 
is  hard  for  men  accustomed  to  living  in  the  dark 
to  trust  themselves  in  the  light.  We  are  all 
deeply  concerned  about  our  national  safety.  No 
responsible  statesman  can  be  expected  to  risk 
the  national  security  of  his  country  for  a  hope 
which  may  prove  to  be  illusory.  We  do  know 
that  within  our  lifetime  aggressors  have  used  dis- 
armament agreements  and  nonaggression  pacts  to 
lull  their  victims  into  a  false  sense  of  security. 
We  must  not  let  that  happen  again.  What  we 
want  is  a  balanced  reduction  in  arms  and  in 
armies  to  the  lowest  possible  levels,  based,  as 
President  Truman  has  stated,  "on  safeguards  that 
will  insure  the  compliance  of  all  nations." 
Until  we  can  agree  on  and  put  into  effect  a  sys- 

2  Bulletin  of  Dec.  3, 1951,  p.  888. 
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tern  of  balanced  reduction  with  adequate  and  effec 
tive  safeguards,  free  nations  cannot  leave  thei 
freedom  and  security  at  the  mercy  of  the  uncon 
trolled  armed  strength  of  other  nations.  Unti 
all  do  reduce,  the  free  must  continue  to  produce 
in  order  to  keep  the  peace.  But  President  Tru 
man  has  stated : 

We  would  prefer  to  see  the  nations  cut  down  thei' 
armed  forces  on  a  balanced  basis  that  would  be  fab 
to  all.  That  is  the  way  we  hoped  the  world  would  follow 
6  years  ago  when  we  helped  to  set  up  the  United  Nations 
And  it  is  what  we  are  still  working  for— an  internationa 
order  without  the  burden  of  tremendous  armaments.8 

We  here  must  face  the  difficulties  of  our  task 
If  we  wish  to  make  progress  we  must  try  to  under- 
stand one  another's  problems.  We  must  avoid  re- 
crimination and  abuse.  We  will  not  make  progress 
by  boasting  of  our  own  good  intentions  and  cast- 
ing the  blame  for  failure  on  others.  It  is  better 
that  we  should  be  able  to  report  some  tangible 
progress  than  that  we  excoriate  each  other  for  not 
reaching  heaven  in  a  single  bound. 


The  General  Assembly's  Mandate 

I  hope  this  progress  can  be  made,  even  if  a  little 
at  a  time,  along  a  broad  front.  Our  mandate  from 
the  General  Assembly  is  not  a  limited  one : 

the  development  by  the  United  Nations  of  comprehen- 
sive and  co-ordinated  plans,  under  international  control 
for  the  regulation,  limitation  and  balanced  reduction  of 
all  armed  forces  and  all  armaments,  for  the  elimination 
of  all  major  weapons  adaptable  to  mass  destruction,  and 
for  the  effective  international  control  of  atomic  energy 
to  ensure  the  prohibition  of  atomic  weapons  and  the 
use  of  atomic  energy  for  peaceful  purposes  only. 

Obviously  the  General  Assembly  does  not  be- 
lieve that  we  can  reach  the  goal  the  world  wants 
by  abolishing  one  weapon,  or  adopting  promises 
no  one  can  enforce,  or  recommending  reductions 
without  regard  to  what  the  present  levels  are. 
Law  abiding  nations  cannot  be  expected  to  agree 
to  any  formula  of  arms  reduction  which  would 
perpetuate  an  existing  imbalance  of  armed 
strength  and  aggravate,  rather  than  relieve  their 
fears  of  aggression. 

The  General  Assembly  also  requires  us  to  look 
at  the  total  world  picture,  and  to  understand  the 
relationship  between  the  whole  and  its  interde- 
pendent parts.  An  English  poet  has  defined  free- 
dom as  "leave  to  live  by  no  man's  leave,  under- 
neath the  Law."  Nations,  like  individuals,  do 
not  feel  secure  in  their  freedom  unless  they  have 
leave  to  live  by  no  other  nations'  leave,  underneath 
the  law.  Many  of  the  present  difficulties  both  in 
Europe  and  in  Asia  spring  from  an  imbalance  of 
armed  strength  which  causes  some  nations  to  feel 
that  they  live  only  by  leave  or  grace  of  their  more 
powerful  and  none  too  friendly  neighbors.  If  a 
balanced  reduction  of  arms  is  to  reduce  fear  of 

3  Ibid.,  Nov.  19, 1951,  p.  799. 
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U.S.  Proposal  for  Plan  of  Work 

U.N.  doc.  DC/3,  dated  Mar.  14,  1952 

A.  Disclosure  and  verification : 

(a)  plans  for  the  progressive  and  continuing 
disclosures  of  all  armed  forces,  including  para- 
military, security  and  police  forces,  and  all 
armaments  including  atomic, 

(b)  methods  of  verification,  in  particular 
through  international  inspection,  to  ensure  the 
adequacy  and  accuracy  of  the  information  thus 
disclosed. 

B.  Methods  of  calculating  and  fixing  over-all 
limits  and  restrictions  on  all  armed  forces  and  all 
armaments,  including: 

(a)  effective  international  control  of  atomic 
energy  to  ensure  the  prohibition  of  atomic 
weapons  and  the  use  of  atomic  energy  for 
peaceful  purposes  only. 

(b)  elimination  of  all  major  weapons  adapt- 
able to  mass  destruction. 

C.  The  development  of  agreed  national  pro- 
grammes, by  negotiation  among  States  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Commission,  and  the  allocation 
within  the  respective  military  establishments  of  the 
permitted  national  armed  forces  and  armaments. 

D.  Methods  of  implementing  and  enforcing  the 
disarmament  programme,  including: 

(a)  the  establishment  of  an  international  con- 
trol organ  or  organs  with  appropriate  rights, 
powers  and  functions, 

(b)  the  elaboration  of  effective  safeguards. 

E.  Procedure  and  timetable  for  giving  effect  to 
the  disarmament  programme. 


aggression,  it  must  take  into  account  the  balance 
of  armed  strength  of  the  most  powerful  states  not 
only  in  relation  to  one  another,  but  also  in  relation 
to  their  neighbors.  In  other  words,  a  truly  bal- 
anced program  of  disarmament  must  deal  not  only 
with  the  relations  of  the  powerful  states  with  each 
other,  but  must  redress  the  present  imbalance  of 
armed  strength  in  Europe  and  Asia  so  as  to  dispel 
the  fears  of  free  nations  in  those  areas. 

It  is  with  these  thoughts  in  mind  that  the  U.S. 
Government  proposes  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Disarmament  Commission  the  draft  plan  of  work 
qow  before  you.  This  plan,  on  which  we  are  anx- 
ious to  have  the  views  of  other  delegations,  follows 
:he  language  of  the  General  Assembly  resolution 
establishing  this  Commission.  The  language  is 
ieliberately  designed  to  cover  the  essential  ele- 
nents  of  any  balanced  disarmament  system  with- 
out prejudging  the  details  of  those  elements.  We 
oelieve  that  any  proposals  any  government  may 
wish  to  advance  can  be  considered  under  the  appro- 
oriate  headings  of  the  plan. 

In  our  deliberations  here,  there  is  room  for  all 
constructive  ideas  and  we  will  need  them.  Every 
suggestion  on  practical  ways  and  means  of  build- 
ng  a  security  system  based  on  reduction  instead 
)f  production  of  weapons  needs  to  be  thoroughly 
explored  in  an  open-minded  spirit — needs  to  be 
:ested  by  hard  facts  of  international  life,  by  the 


question  as  to  whether  the  proposal  will  work  in 
the  mutual  interest  of  all  governments  and  all 
peoples. 

Need  for  a  Practical  Plan 

The  people  of  the  world  are  not  interested  in 
propaganda  tricks  or  polemics.  They  expect 
from  us  a  workable  plan  for  a  new  house  of  peace 
and  security.  They  are  interested  in  the  livability 
of  this  structure.  They  believe  that  a  new  ap- 
proach to  world  disarmament  can  be  made  and 
must  be  made  in  practical  terms. 

As  I  said  earlier,  my  Government  hopes  that 
the  Commission  will  explore  all  these  points.  We 
might  most  usefully  begin  with  a  consideration  of 
those  items  on  which  agreement  is  most  likely  to 
facilitate  further  progress.  The  General  Assem- 
bly has  directed  the  Commission  "to  consider  from 
the  out-set  plans  for  progressive  and  continuing 
disclosure  and  verification"  of  all  armed  forces — 
including  paramilitary,  security  and  police 
forces — and  all  armaments  including  atomic,  "the 
implementation  of  which  is  recognized  as  a  first 
and  indispensable  step  in  carrying  out  the  dis- 
armament programme  envisaged  in  the  present 
resolution."  That  point  is  therefore  first  on  our 
plan  of  work. 

No  responsible  government  can  agree  to  cut  its 
own  defenses  without  knowing  where  such  cuts 
will  leave  it  in  relation  to  the  armed  forces  of 
other  countries.  As  Abraham  Lincoln  said,  "If 
we  could  first  know  where  we  are,  and  whither  we 
are  tending,  we  could  better  judge  what  to  do  and 
how  to  do  it." 

We  are  directed  to  make  our  first  report  by  June 
1.  The  time  is  extremely  short.  We  trust  that 
if  we  concentrate  on  the  items  of  disclosure  and 
verification  suggested  we  may  be  able  to  report 
some  real  progress  which  will  enable  us  to  grapple 
more  intelligently  with  the  other  vital  problems 
listed  in  our  work  plan.  That  does  not  mean  that 
we  should  not  give  thought  to  other  items  in 
which  there  may  be  a  possibility  of  early  progress. 
Starting  with  disclosure  and  verification,  our 
plan  of  work  moves  forward  to  four  other  points 
which  seem  to  us  to  embrace  the  rest  of  the  ramified 
problems  which  must  be  explored  in  the  develop- 
ment of  an  honest  and  workable  disarmament 
system. 

Having  considered  under  our  first  point  ways 
of  finding  out  the  armed  strength  of  all  nations, 
we  come  to  grips  in  our  second  point  with  the  heart 
of  the  disarmament  problem.  This  second  point 
involves  the  exploration  of  methods  of  setting 
limits  on  permitted  armaments  which  includes,  of 
course,  the  effective  elimination  of  atomic  weapons 
and  all  instruments  adaptable  to  mass  destruc- 
tion— categories  to  which  the  General  Assembly's 
resolution  directs  our  special  attention. 

Our  third  point  involves  consideration  of  the 
methods  by  which,  having  agreed  on  the  principles 
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of  limitation  and  abolition  of  the  various  elements 
of  armed  strength,  states  would  negotiate  agree- 
ments with  each  other  as  to  the  armed  forces  and 
armaments  permitted  to  each  state  and  as  to  the 
distribution  of  the  permitted  elements  within  each 
national  military  establishment. 

Next  we  come  in  our  proposed  work  plan  to  the 
crucial  question  of  how  to  enforce  the  principles 
of  disarmament  once  those  principles  have  been 
agreed  upon  and  put  into  practice  by  all  states 
possessed  of  substantial  military  strength.  Un- 
der this  item,  we  would  consider  the  establishment 
of  an  international  control  organ  or  organs  and 
the  appropriate  rights,  powers,  and  functions  of 
such  a  control  organ,  together  with  the  safeguards 
necessary  to  deter  any  state  from  violating  the 
agreed  disarmament  program. 

Lastly,  under  our  proposed  work  plan  the  Com- 
mission would  consider  the  complex  questions  of 
procedure  and  timing  involved  in  agreeing  upon 
a  disarmament  program  and  putting  that  program 
into  operation. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience,  the  five  points  of 
our  work  plan  have  been  set  down  in  what  seems 
to  us  a  logical  sequence  but,  quite  frankly,  we  see 
no  compelling  reason  for  the  Commission  to  ex- 
amine these  problems  according  to  this  or  any 
other  rigidly  predetermined  order,  except  insofar 
as  the  Commission  is  instructed  to  consider  the 
matter  of  disclosure  and  verification  from  the  out- 
set.   The  order  in  which  these  problems  are  taken 
up,  and  whether  by  the  Commission  itself  or  by 
subcommittees  of  the  part  or  of  the  whole,  seem 
to  us  questions  which  the  Commission  should  re- 
solve in  terms  of  its  own  best  efficiency  of  opera- 
tion.    On  these  questions,  as  on  the  text  of  the 
plan  of  work  we  have  put  before  you,  my  Govern- 
ment would  welcome  the  views  of  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission. 

In  closing,  I  should  emphasize  that  we  offer 
these  suggestions  only  as  a  beginning.    Our  desire 
is  to  proceed  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  the  goal  of 
an  open  world  where  national  armaments  will  be 
reduced  drastically,  and  mass  armies  and  all  other 
instruments  of  mass  destruction  completely  elimi- 
nated, so  that  no  state  need  stand  in  fear  of  aggres- 
sion from  any  other  state.    Let  us  resolve  to^work 
together,  determined,  with  God's  help,  to  carry 
out  our  mandate:  To  lift  from  the  peoples  of  this 
world  the  burden  and  fear  of  armaments  and  thus 
to  liberate  new  energies  and  resources  for  positive 
programs  of  reconstruction  and  development.   Let 
us  work  together  to  make  this  a  friendly  and  peace- 
ful world  in  which  all  men  may  have  a  chance  to 
live  out  their  lives  free  from  fear  which  men  have 
created  and  free  from  want  which  men  can  avoid. 

4  Made  before  the  Disarmament  Commission  on  Mar  19 
and  released  to  the  press  by  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  U  N 
on  the  same  date. 
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SOVIET  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  DISARMAMENT  « 

As  the  members  of  the  Commission  will  recall. 
I  contented  myself  with  two  observations  with 
respect  to  Mr.  Malik's  first   two  questions.5     J 
stated  -first  that  the  questions  were  out  of  order 
because  they  were  addressed  to  substantive  issues 
regarding  arms  reductions  and  prohibition  and 
not  to  the  proposed  plan  of  work.     I  stated  second 
that  the  questions  clearly  related  to  the  substan- 
tive problems  listed  in  the  proposed  work  plan 
and  could  be  discussed  under  it.     But  the  Soviet 
representative,  ignoring  my  reasoned  reply,  pro- 
claimed that  the  U.  S.  representative  had  refused 
to  give  a  direct  answer  to  his  questions.    He  wil- 
fully tried  to  disrupt  the  spirit  of  conciliation 
which  I  and  other  speakers  had  tried  to  introduce 
into  our  first  meeting  and  attempted  to  make  it 
appear  that  it  was  the  United  States  instead  of 
the  Soviet  Union  which  was  preventing  the  Com- 
mission from  getting  on  with  its  work.     Such 
tactics  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  representative  if 
I  may  say  so,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  an  affront  not 
only  to  the  United  States,  but  to  all  States  repre- 
sented on  this  Commission.     Such  tactics,  if  con- 
tinued, threaten  to  disrupt  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mission and  to  obstruct  efforts  which  all  the  rest 
of  use  are  trying  to  exert,  honestly  and  in  good 
faith,  to  make  progress  in  this  difficult  field  of 
disarmament. 

Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding.  If  the 
Soviet  representative  had  any  real,  bona  fide  ques- 
tions about  our  plan  of  work,  he  would  have  had 
no  difficulty  in  getting  enlightenment  without  a 
brawl. 

I  sent  the  proposed  plan  of  work  before  last 
week's  meeting  to  all  members  of  the  Disarmament 
Commission.  I  telephoned  the  Soviet  delegation 
on  Monday,  March  10,  4  days  before  the  meeting, 
and  said  that  if  there  were  any  questions  which 
the  Soviet  delegation  had  to  raise,  or  any  com- 
ments it  had  to  offer  on  the  proposed  plan  of  work 
I  would  be  glad  to  talk  to  Mr.  Malik  or  any  other 
member  of  the  Soviet  delegation.  I  received  no 
response  to  this  invitation.  It  would  seem  that 
the  Soviet  representative  is  more  eager  to  precipi- 
tate a  propaganda  fight  over  disarmament  than  to 
labor  with  us  in  good  faith  to  work  out  concrete 
and  practical  plans  of  disarmament. 

But  as  the  Soviet  representative  chose  to  say 
that  I  refused  to  answer  his  questions,  I  propose 
to  answer  them,  despite  their  irrelevance  and  im- 
propriety at  this  stage  of  our  proceedings. 

Let  me  read  you  Mr.  Malik's  first  question  : 

tt  4J1  JStf,tes  must'  of  course,  when  necessary,  supply  the 
United  Nations  Disarmament  Commission  with  full  in- 
formation as  to  their  available  armaments.  Once  the 
decision  to  reduce  armaments  and  prohibit  weapons  of 

5  Yakov  Malik  is  the  Soviet  representative  on  the  Dis- 
armament Commission. 
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mass  destruction  has  been  taken  in  principle,  then,  of 
course,  not  a  single  State  will  refuse  to  supply  such  in- 
formation. 

It  is  important,  therefore,  to  elucidate  the  question 
whether  the  United  States  representatives  intend  to  sup- 
port the  proposal  for  the  reduction  of  armaments  and  the 
prohibition  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  for  such  a 
decision  would  make  it  possible  immediately  to  obtain 
full  information  on  the  armaments  of  all  States. 

It  is,  I  confess,  a  little  difficult  to  distinguish 
Mr.  Malik's  question  from  his  loaded  explanations. 
But,  if  I  understand  the  question,  it  is  not  new. 
It  is  simply  the  old  question  which  the  Soviet  dele- 
gation has  raised  in  the  United  Nations  every  year 
since  1946.  Of  course,  everyone  agrees  "in  prin- 
ciple" that  armaments  should  be  reduced  and  all 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  should  be  prohibited. 
The  General  Assembly  set  up  the  Disarmament 
Commission  because  all  the  members  of  the  United 
Nations  have  declared  themselves  in  favor  of  this 
principle.  What  we  are  here  to  do  is  to  devise 
ways  and  means  of  reducing  armaments  and  pro- 
hibiting weapons  of  mass  destruction.  But  the 
Soviet  representative's  question  is  a  loaded  ques- 
tion. He  does  not  really  want  us  to  reiterate  our 
devotion  to  disarmament.  He  really  wants  us  to 
accept  the  old  Soviet  position  that  the  way  to  re- 
duce armaments  and  prohibit  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  is  to  make  a  pronouncement — to  take, 
as  he  says,  "a  decision."  What  he  wants  us  to  do 
is  to  recommend  to  the  General  Assembly  that  it 
adopt  the  old  Soviet  proposal,  raised  in  the  United 
Nations  time  and  again  and  always  rejected,  that 
the  way  to  disarm  is  to  pass  a  resolution.  What  he 
wants  us  to  do  is  to  agree  to  a  proclamation  reduc- 
ing armaments  and  prohibiting  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  without  establishing  those  safeguards 
which  alone  can  guarantee  that  faith  is  kept  and 
disarmament  actually  carried  out.  What  he  wants 
us  to  do  is  to  obligate  ourselves  to  disarm  before 
there  is  any  way  of  knowing  that  his  Government 
is  fulfilling  its  reciprocal  obligation. 

U.  S.  Position  Clear 

The  position  of  the  United  States  on  this  subject 
is  clear  and  it  has  been  stated  time  and  time  again 
in  the  various  organs  of  the  United  Nations.  The 
United  States  wants  to  reduce  armaments  and 
eliminate  effectively  and  with  foolproof  safe- 
guards all  instruments  of  mass  destruction,  in- 
cluding mass  armies,  atomic  warfare  and  germ 
warfare.  But  we  are  not  going  to  delude  our  own 
people  and  the  people  of  other  countries  by  going 
through  the  motions  of  "taking  a  decision"  on  a 
general  reduction  of  armaments  and  on  the  elim- 
ination of  all  instruments  of  mass  destruction. 
We  know  that  these  things  cannot  be  done  in  fact 
except  by  working  out,  agreeing  upon,  and  putting 
into  effect  a  system  of  safeguards  which  will  en- 
sure compliance  by  all  States  whose  compliance 
is  necessary  to  make  the  system  work.  In  our 
own  lifetime,  aggressors  have  used  disarmament 
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agreements  and  nonaggression  pacts  to  lull  their 
victims  into  a  false  sense  of  security.  The  people 
of  the  world  want  real  disarmament  and  not  dis- 
armament only  on  paper.  In  matters  involving 
the  survival  of  the  entire  civilized  world,  no  nation 
can  in  honesty  to  its  own  people  disarm  in  reliance 
on  the  mere  paper  promise  of  another  nation. 
That  is  the  view  taken  not  only  by  the  United 
States.  It  is  the  view  taken  by  the  United  Na- 
tions in  rejecting  the  Soviet  proposal  each  time 
it  has  come  before  it.  But  the  Soviet  Union  pays 
little  attention  to  the  views  of  other  nations.  The 
Soviet  Union  is  more  concerned  about  talking  dis- 
armament than  it  is  about  finding  means  by  which 
all  nations  can  safely  disarm. 

We  come  now  to  Mr.  Malik's  second  question. 
It  reads  as  follows : 

Since  Mr.  Acheson  seeks  to  justify  the  armaments  race, 
and  in  particular  the  colossal  expansion  of  armaments  in 
the  United  States,  by  reference  to  the  alleged  existence 
of  large  armies  in  the  U.S.S.R.  while  the  U.S.S.R.  is 
proposing  the  immediate  adoption  of  a  decision  on  the 
reduction  of  the  armed  forces  and  the  armaments  of  the 
five  great  Powers  and  on  the  prohibition  of  weapons  of 
mass  destruction,  why  not  begin  the  work  of  the  Dis- 
armament Commission  by  adopting  a  decision  on  the  sub- 
stantial reduction  of  armaments,  beginning  with  a  re- 
duction in  the  armaments  of  the  five  great  Powers? 

This  question,  like  Mr.  Malik's  first  question,  is 
rhetorical  and  somewhat  confused,  but  not  new. 
While  clothed  in  somewhat  different  words,  it  is 
the  same  proposal  which  the  U.  N.  General  Assem- 
bly has  debated  and  rejected  more  than  once. 
Apart  from  its  reference  to  the  prohibition  of 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  which  is  covered  in 
the  first  question,  it  is  the  substantial  equivalent 
of  the  Soviet  proposal  for  an  exchange  of  promises 
to  reduce  by  one-third  the  armaments  of  the  so- 
called  Big  Five — without  verification  and  without 
knowing  the  actual  levels  from  which  there  is  to 
be  this  reduction.  That  is  not  a  program  for  bal- 
anced-armed reduction.  It  is  a  program  to  per- 
petuate the  superior  armed  strength  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  relation  to  the  Western  nations. 

After  World  War  II  the  Western  nations  re- 
duced their  arms  drastically.  Then  came  Korea. 
The  Soviet  Union  then  had  4,000,000  men  in  their 
regular  armed  forces ;  another  1,000,000  in  security 
units  and  uniformed  and  secret  Soviet  police 
forces;  5,000,000  in  all.  In  addition  the  Soviet 
Union  controlled  another  1,000,000  men  in  its 
eastern  European  satellites,  a  total  of  6,000,000, 
not  counting  the  Communist  armies  in  Asia.  At 
that  time  the  United  States  had  only  1,500,000 
men  and  the  United  Kingdom  and  France  to- 
gether had  somewhat  less  than  that.  To  preserve 
peace,  the  Western  nations  are  trying  to  remedy 
that  dangerous  imbalance.  But  until  balance  has 
been  restored,  the  Western  nations  cannot  accept 
any  across-the-board  percentage  reduction  which 
would  perpetuate — or  indeed  accentuate — the 
present  dangerous  imbalance  of  forces.  As  I  ex- 
plained in  my  opening  statement,  we  are  for  a 
balanced  reduction  of  arms  that  will  reduce  and 
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not  aggravate  existing  fears  and  tensions.  We 
cannot  accept  the  phony  and  illusory  proposal  of 
the  Soviet  which  has  been  exposed  and  rejected 
by  the  General  Assembly.  Let  me  ask  Mr.  Malik 
a  question.  What  would  the  Soviet  Union  have 
said  to  Hitler  in  1938  if  he  had  proposed  a  per- 
centage reduction  in  all  armed  forces  to  them? 
Would  the  Soviets  have  disarmed  in  reliance  o» 
Hitler's  promises? 

Meaning  of  the  Soviet  Proposals 

We  must  recognize  the  Soviet  proposals  em- 
bodied in  these  two  questions  for  what  they  are — 
a  Soviet  attempt  to  hold,  if  not  widen,  the  existing 
gap  between  the  mass  armies  of  the  Soviet  and  the 
forces  of  the  free  world,  and  to  strip  the  free  world 
of  the  defensive  protection  of  the  atomic  weapon 
without  any  assurance  that  that  weapon  will  not 
be  used  by  the  Soviets. 

The  Soviet  Union  may  talk  of  disarmament  but 
it  has  yet  to  evince  the  slightest  desire  to  coop- 
erate with  other  nations  in  finding  practical  ways 
to  achieve  disarmament.  Apparently  the  Soviet 
Union  would  rather  excoriate  the  free  world  for 
refusing  to  accept  illusory  declarations  than  co- 
operate with  the  free  world  in  working  out  any 
realistic  program  for  peace. 

Last  Friday  [March  14],  I  answered  directly 
and  unequivocally  the  Soviet  representative's 
monstrously  false  charge  that  the  Unified  Com- 
mand was  using  bacteriological  warfare.  If  there 
are  epidemics  in  North  Korea  and  Communist 
China,  the  source  lies  not  in  any  bacteriological 
warfare  employed  by  the  United  Nations,  but 
rather  in  the  terrible  carnage  which  has  been  left 
in  the  wake  of  an  aggressive  war,  the  starting  and 
waging  of  which  was  aided  and  abetted  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Monstrous  falsehoods  are  usually  used  to  cover 
up  monstrous  wrongs.  If  sanitary  measures  and 
medical  care  are  lacking  north  of  the  United  Na- 
tions' lines,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  United 
Nations,  it  is  the  fault  of  those  who  are  fighting 
the  United  Nations  and  neglecting  the  health  of 
those  in  their  keeping.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
sent  arms  for  use  in  the  fight  against  the  United 
Nations.  But  does  it  send  doctors  and  medical 
aid  to  succor  the  sick,  the  wounded,  and  the  dying? 
The  Kremlin  does  send  out  alarums  to  the  faithful 
throughout  the  world  to  hold  rigged  demonstra- 
tions where  the  shedding  of  crocodile  tears  is 
organized  in  a  useless  and  transparent  effort  to 
conceal  the  aggressors'  failures  to  take  care  of 
their  own  people. 

Let  me  repeat  what  Secretary  Acheson  said  on 
March  4 : 6 

Our  deepest  sympathy  goes  out  to  all  those  behind  the 
enemy  lines  who  are  sick  and  suffering.     We  offer  them 

8  Bulletin  of  Mar.  17,  1952,  p.  427. 


the  hope  that  our  efforts  toward  a  just  armistice  will 
succeed  and  make  it  possible  for  health,  as  well  as  peace 
and  security,  to  be  brought  to  all  of  Korea.  These  are 
the  goals  of  the  United  Nations  for  all  the  people  of 
Korea. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  it.  There  is  no 
bacteriological  warfare  being  used  by  the  United 
Nations  in  Korea.  The  U.N.  Command  has  denied 
these  charges  categorically.  Moreover,  in  order 
to  leave  no  question  of  the  falsity  of  these  charges, 
the  U.S.  Government,  acting  on  behalf  of  the 
Unified  Command,  on  March  11  requested  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  to  in- 
vestigate these  charges  and  has  offered  its  full  aid 
to  the  investigation.  The  International  Commit- 
tee of  the  Red  Cross  on  March  12  formally  offered 
to  investigate  these  charges,  subject  to  the  agree- 
ment of  both  the  United  Nations  Command  and 
the  Chinese  Communist-North  Korean  Command, 
and  has  requested  the  cooperation  of  both  sides 
in  conducting  the  investigation.  On  March  13, 
the  U.S.  Government,  on  behalf  of  the  Unified 
Command,  unconditionally  accepted  the  offer  of 
the  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross.7 
The  Chinese  Communist-North  Korean  Command 
has  not  yet  replied  to  the  International  Committee 
of  the  Red  Cross. 

The  Soviet  representative  has  put  a  number 
of  questions  to  my  Government.  I  will  now  put 
to  him  a  question  to  which  I  think  we  are  entitled 
to  an  answer  from  his  Government.  The  Soviet 
Government  is  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Chinese 
Communist  and  North  Korean  authorities.  Those 
authorities  have  indicated  on  many  occasions  their 
confidence  and  trust  in  the  Soviet  Government, 
and  would  no  doubt  be  influenced  by  the  advice 
of  the  Soviet  Government.  I  want  to  ask  Mr. 
Malik  whether  his  Government  will  exercise  its 
good  offices  to  prevail  on  the  Chinese  Communist 
and  North  Korean  authorities  to  accept  the  pro- 
posal of  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross  for  an  impartial  investigation  of  these 
charges.  I  think  we  are  entitled  not  only  to  a 
direct  and  unequivocal  answer  but  to  the  active 
help  of  the  Soviet  Government  to  make  this  in- 
vestigation possible.  Those  who  make  such 
charges  have  a  duty  to  assist  and  not  obstruct  im- 
partial, international  determination  of  the  truth. 
I  hope  the  Soviet  representative  will  not  reply 
that  an  investigation  is  already  being  carried  out 
by  an  "impartial"  committee  of  international  free 
jurists,  or  any  such  body  of  stooges  whose  report 
is  dictated  in  advance  by  the  very  instigators  of 
the  charges. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  add  one  further  word.  I 
wish  to  make  it  clear,  on  behalf  of  my  Government, 
that  we  wish  to  find  means  to  live  in  peace  and 
friendship  with  the  Soviet  Union  as  with  all  other 

'  Ibid.,  Mar.  24,  1952,  p.  453. 
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States.  My  Government  joined  with  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  United  Kingdom  and  France  in  urg- 
ing the  establishment  of  this  Commission  in  the 
hope  that,  through  working  together  with  the  So- 
viet Union  in  patient  exploration  of  these  complex 
and  immeasurably  important  problems,  we  might 
come  to  genuinely  constructive  solutions  of  the 
grave  issues  oustanding  between  us.  The  General 
Assembly  endorsed  our  purpose  in  establishing 
this  Commission,  and  we  have  taken  heart  from 
the  decision  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  join  in  the  work 
of  the  Commission.  Frankly,  we  were  disap- 
pointed by  the  attitude  expressed  by  the  distin- 
guished representative  of  the  U.S.S.E.  at  our  last 
meeting.  We  had  expected  better.  But  we  will 
continue  to  expect  better  and  perhaps,  some  day, 
we  shall  be  rewarded.  Some  day,  perhaps,  the 
Soviet  representative  will  make  substantive  pro- 
posals which  will  be  genuinely  constructive.  We 
look  toward  that  day. 

My  Government  believes  in  this  Commission 
and  will  not  be  lightly  deflected  from  this  Com- 
mission's high  purposes,  for,  second  only  to  their 
freedom,  free  men  cherish  peace. 

Editor's  Note:  On  November  19,  1951,  the  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  France  presented  to 
Committee  I  of  the  General  Assembly  a  draft  resolution 
establishing  a  Disarmament  Commission  (Bulletin  of 
Dec.  3,  1951,  p.  889).  A  revised  tripartite  draft  was  in- 
troduced in  Committee  I  on  December  13  (Bulletin  of 
Jan.  7,  1952,  p.  23).  The  resolution  as  adopted  by  the 
General  Assembly  on  January  11,  1952,  which  differs 
slightly  from  the  revised  tripartite  draft,  is  printed  below 
for  convenient  reference. 
U.N.  doc.  A/L.  25,  dated  Jan.  12,  1952 
The  General  Assembly, 

Moved  by  anxiety  at  the  general  lack  of  confidence 
plaguing  the  world  and  leading  to  the  burden  of  increasing 
armaments  and  the  fear  of  war, 

Desiring  to  lift  from  the  peoples  of  the  world  this  bur- 
den and  this  fear,  and  thus  to  liberate  new  energies  and 
resources  for  positive  programmes  of  reconstruction  and 
development, 

Reaffirming  its  desire  that  the  United  Nations  de- 
velop an  effective  collective  security  system  to  maintain 
the  peace  and  that  the  armed  forces  and  armaments  of 
the  world  be  progressively  reduced  in  acordance  with  the 
Purposes  and  Principles  of  the  Charter, 

Believing  that  a  necessary  means  to  this  end  is  the 
development  by  the  United  Nations  of  comprehensive  and 
co-ordinated  plans,  under  international  control,  for  the 
regulation,  limitation  and  balanced  reduction  of  all  armed 
forces  and  all  armaments,  for  the  elimination  of  all 
major  weapons  adaptable  to  mass  destruction,  and  for 
the  effective  international  control  of  atomic  energy  to 
ensure  the  prohibition  of  atomic  weapons  and  the  use  of 
atomic  energy  for  peaceful  purposes  only, 

Recognizing  that  a  genuine  system  for  disarmament 
must  include  all  kinds  of  armed  forces  and  armaments, 
must  be  accepted  by  all  nations  whose  military  resources 
are  such  that  their  failure  to  accept  would  endanger  the 
system,  and  must  include  safeguards  that  will  ensure  the 
compliance  of  all  such  nations, 

Noting  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve 
established  by  resolution  496  (V)  that  the  General  As- 
sembly should  establish  a  new  commission  to  carry  for- 
ward the  tasks  originally  assigned  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  the  Commission  for  Conventional 
Armaments, 


1.  Establishes  under  the  Security  Council  a  Disarma- 
ment Commission.  This  Commission  shall  have  the  same 
membership  as  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the 
Commission  for  Conventional  Armaments,  and  shall 
function  under  the  rules  of  procedure  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  with  such  modifications  as  the  Com- 
mission shall  deem  necessary ; 

2.  Dissolves  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  recom- 
mends to  the  Security  Council  that  it  dissolve  the  Com- 
mission for  Conventional  Armaments; 

3.  Directs  the  Disarmament  Commission  to  prepare 
proposals  to  be  embodied  in  a  draft  treaty  (or  treaties) 
for  the  regulation,  limitation  and  balanced  reduction  of 
all  armed  forces  and  all  armaments,  for  the  elimination 
of  all  major  weapons  adaptable  to  mass  destruction,  and 
for  effective  international  control  of  atomic  energy  to  en- 
sure the  prohibition  of  atomic  weopons  and  the  use  of 
atomic  energy  for  peaceful  purposes  only.  The  Com- 
mission shall  be  guided  by  the  following  principles : 

(a)  In  a  system  of  guaranteed  disarmament  there 
must  be  progressive  disclosure  and  verification  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis  of  all  armed  forces — including  para-military 
security  and  police  forces — and  all  armaments  including 
atomic ; 

(b)  Such  verification  must  be  based  on  effective  inter- 
national inspection  to  ensure  the  adequacy  and  accuracy 
of  the  information  disclosed ;  this  inspection  to  be  car- 
ried out  in  accordance  with  the  decisions  of  the  inter- 
national control  organ  (or  organs)  to  be  established; 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  be  ready  to  consider  any 
proposals  or  plans  for  control  that  may  be  put  forward 
involving  either  conventional  armaments  or  atomic 
energy.  Unless  a  better  or  no  less  effective  system  is  de- 
vised, the  United  Nations  plan  for  the  international  con- 
trol of  atomic  energy  and  the  prohibition  of  atomic 
weapons  should  continue  to  serve  as  the  basis  for  the 
international  control  of  atomic  energy  to  ensure  the  pro- 
hibition of  atomic  weapons  and  the  use  of  atomic  energy 
for  peaceful  purposes  only ; 

(d)  There  must  be  an  adequate  system  of  safeguards 
to  ensure  observance  of  the  disarmament  programme, 
so  as  to  provide  for  the  prompt  detection  of  violations 
while  at  the  same  time  causing  the  minimum  degree  of 
interference  in  the  internal  life  of  each  country ; 

(e)  The  treaty  (or  treaties)  shall  specifically  be  open 
to  all  States  for  signature  and  ratification  or  adherence. 
The  treaty  (or  treaties)  shall  provide  what  States  must 
become  parties  thereto  before  the  treaty  (or  treaties) 
shall  enter  into  force ; 

4.  Directs  the  Commission,  when  preparing  the  pro- 
posals referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  to  formu- 
late plans  for  the  establishment,  within  the  framework 
of  the  Security  Council,  of  an  international  control  organ 
(or  organs)  to  ensure  the  implementation  of  the  treaty 
(or  treaties).  The  functions  and  powers  of  the  control 
organ  (or  organs)  shall  be  defined  in  the  treaty  which 
establishes  it; 

5.  Directs  the  Commission,  in  preparing  the  proposals 
referred  to  in  paragraph  3  above,  to  consider  from  the 
out-set  plans  for  progressive  and  continuing  disclosure 
and  verification,  the  implementation  of  which  is  recog- 
nized as  a  first  and  indispensable  step  in  carrying  out  the 
disarmament  programme  envisaged  in  the  present 
resolution ; 

6.  Directs  the  Commission,  in  working  out  plans  for 
the  regulation,  limitation  and  balanced  reduction  of  all 
armed  forces  and  all  armaments ; 

(a)  To  determine  how  over-all  limits  and  restrictions 
on  all  armed  forces  and  all  armaments  can  be  calculated 
and  fixed ; 

(b)  To  consider  methods  according  to  which  States 
can  agree  by  negotiation  among  themselves,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Commission,  concerning  the  determination 
of  the  over-all  limits  and  restrictions  referred  to  in  sub- 
paragraph (a)  above  and  the  allocation  within  their  re- 
spective national  military  establishments  of  the  permitted 
national  armed  forces  and  armaments ; 

7.  Directs  the  Commission  to  commence  its  work  not 
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later  than  thirty  days  from  the  adoption  of  the  present 
resolution  and  to  report  periodically,  for  information,  to 
the  Security  Council  and  to  the  General  Assembly,  or  to 
the  Members  of  the  United  Nations  when  the  General 
Assembly  is  not  in  session.  The  Commission  shall  sub- 
mit its  first  report  not  later  than  1  June  1952 ; 

8.  Declares  that  a  conference  of  all  States  should  be 
convened  to  consider  the  proposals  for  a  draft  treaty  (or 
treaties)  prepared  by  the  Commission  as  soon  as  the  work 


of  the  Commission  shall  have  progressed  to  a  point  where 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Commission  any  part  of  its  pro- 
gramme is  ready  for  submission  to  governments; 

9.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  convene  such  a 
conference  when  so  advised  by  the  Commission ; 

10.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  furnish  such  ex- 
perts, staff  and  facilities  as  the  Commission  may  con- 
sider necessary  for  the  effective  acomplishment  of  the 
purposes  of  the  present  resolution. 


A  Plea  for  Adequacy  of  News  Distribution  and 
Free  Flow  of  Information 


Statement  by  Carroll  Binder 

U.S.  Representative  in  the  Subcommission  on  Freedom  of  Information  * 


We  come  at  long  last  to  that  aspect  of  our  task 
which  the  informational  media  and  the  people 
of  my  country  have  regarded  from  the  first  as  the 
most  important  duty  and  the  greatest  opportunity 
of  the  subcommission :  A  consideration  of  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  news  available  to  the  peoples  of  the 
world  and  the  obstacles  to  the  free  flow  of  infor- 
mation to  them. 

The  informational  media  and  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  were  instrumental  in  com- 
mitting the  United  Nations  to  an  attempt  to  lower 
barriers  to  the  free  flow  of  information  between 
peoples.  They  saw  in  this  new  international  or- 
ganization an  opportunity  to  examine  the  causes 
for  obstructions  to  the  gathering  and  transmission 
of  news  and  a  means  of  removing  those  obstruc- 
tions through  international  compacts. 

The  U.  S.  Government  was  reflecting  one  of  the 
deepest  aspirations  of  the  American  people  when 
it  took  the  initiative  in  committing  the  United 
Nations  to  this  high  aspiration.  For  in  my  coun- 
try the  people  are  sovereign.  Our  basic  decisions 
are  not  made  by  the  executive  or  legislative 
branches  of  our  Government  but  by  the  50  or  more 
million  citizens  who  vote  in  our  national  elections. 
Now  these  citizens  cannot  make  wise  decisions  un- 
less they  have  accurate  information  as  to  what  goes 
on  at  home  and  abroad.  They  need  the  fullest  in- 
formation as  to  the  attitude  of  other  peoples  and 
the  policies  of  other  governments  in  order  to  make 
wise  decisions  about  what  the  United  States  should 
do  and  not  do.  They  need  to  have  full  informa- 
tion about  their  own  government  in  order  to  wisely 
direct  its  policies.  They  are  the  masters  and  the 
government  is  their  servant.    When  some  official 

1  Made  before  U.N.  Subcommission  on  Freedom  of  In- 
formation on  Mar.  13  and  released  to  the  press  by  the 
U.S.  Mission  to  the  U.N.  on  the  same  date. 


or  branch  of  the  government  tries  to  hide  infor- 
mation which  the  people  require  for  correct  evalu- 
ation of  performance  or  policies  he  is  called  to  ac- 
count by  the  press,  speaking  for  the  people. 

This  has  been  our  law  and  custom  from  the  be- 
ginning of  our  history.  It  is  one  of  our  greatest 
strengths.  It  occasionally  is  abused,  but  we  con- 
sider the  harm  done  by  such  abuses  infinitely  eas- 
ier to  sustain  than  the  harm  that  would  be  done 
by  limitations  upon  the  right  to  know  and  publish. 
This  permits  those  who  oppose  or  distrust  freedom 
to  quote  things  published  in  our  free  press  to  em- 
barrass us  and  to  persuade  the  people  of  other 
countries  that  we  are  not  what  we  should  be.  You 
have  been  treated  to  many  examples  of  this  self- 
criticism  in  the  course  of  our  discussions.  It  is 
hard  for  people  not  used  to  freedom  to  understand 
that  publication  of  something  damning  in  Ameri- 
can newspapers  does  not  necessarily  convict  us  of 
the  offense  with  which  we  are  charged. 

That,  as  I  have  said,  is  one  of  the  liabilities  of 
freedom  to  know  and  publish.  We  consider  such 
a  liability  worth  bearing  because  of  the  priceless 
assets  which  come  with  freedom  to  know  and  pub- 
lish. This  freedom  is  essential  to  the  welfare  of 
all  our  people — to  scholars,  artists,  scientists,  busi- 
nessmen, trade-unionists,  farmers,  and  people  in 
all  walks  of  life  as  well  as  to  journalists. 

U.  S.  Interest  in  Free  Informational  Media 

We  attach  so  much  importance  to  it  that  we  do 
not  believe  there  can  be  lasting  peace  with  free- 
dom, justice,  and  security  for  all  the  peoples  of 
the  world  until  all  peoples  enjoy  the  right  to 
know,  to  publish,  and  to  discuss.  It  was  in  that 
spirit  that  the  United  States  raised  freedom  of 
information  issues  in  the  United  Nations.  Per- 
haps naively,  we  believed  that  if  other  nations 
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looked  into  them  they  too  would  put  their  trust  in 
free  principles  and  practices. 

We  also  were  concerned  at  the  diminution  of 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  news  available  to 
the  peoples  of  the  world,  including  ourselves.  We 
noted  with  alarm  that  while  the  destinies  of  the 
peoples  of  the  world  were  increasingly  interde- 
pendent the  amount  of  information  about  each 
other  was  increasingly  limited.  While  the  peace 
and  security  of  one  nation  was  becoming  increas- 
ingly dependent  upon  the  policies  and  attitudes 
of  other  nations  it  was  increasingly  difficult  to 
know  exactly  what  the  policies  and  attitudes  of 
the  other  nations  are. 

This  is  because  governments  place  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  independent  newsgatherers  and  restrict 
what  may  be  sent  abroad.  Correspondents  are 
not  permitted  to  obtain  reliable  information  about 
what  goes  on  in  many  countries.  Censorship  pre- 
vents them  from  sending  what  they  believe  to  be 
the  true  character  of  given  policies  and  the  real 
attitudes  of  peoples  when  those  estimates  are  at 
variance  with  what  governments  wish  to  be  pub- 
lished abroad. 

It  was  hoped  that  by  realistic  examination  of 
such  attitudes  and  practices  in  the  United  Nations 
ways  could  be  found  to  increase  the  volume  and 
quality  of  news  available  to  the  peoples  of  the 
world. 

It  was  realized  that  some  governments  opposed 
in  principle  to  freedom  and  other  governments 
distrustful  of  freedom  would  oppose  attempts  to 
lower  barriers  to  the  free  flow  of  information 
through  international  compacts.  Thus  the  prob- 
lem was  approached  along  two  lines.  On  the 
governmental  level  there  was  an  attempt  to  draft 
conventions  on  newsgathering  and  freedom  of  in- 
formation which  would  find  sufficient  acceptance 
to  become  a  part  of  international  law.  But  it 
was  realized  that  if  this  vital  problem  were  left 
wholly  in  governmental  hands  it  might  not  be 
dealt  with  as  fully  and  effectively  as  the  situation 
requires. 

So  this  Subcommission  on  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion was  created  for  the  consideration  of  freedom 
of  information  and  of  the  press  issues  on  a  non- 
governmental level.  The  Subcommission  was 
supposed  to  be  composed  of  experts — men  with 
wide  experience  in  the  field  of  information — who 
would  deal  with  problems  in  this  field  in  a  more 
uninhibited  and  constructive  manner  than  could 
be  expected  of  some  governmental  representatives. 
It  was  expressly  provided  that  the  members  of 
the  Subcommission  should  not  be  answerable  to 
their  governments.  While  serving,  their  modest 
honorariums  are  paid  not  by  their  governments 
but  by  the  United  Nations.  Once  elected  they 
cannot  be  recalled  by  their  governments  for  they 
are  chosen  for  stated  terms  by  the  United  Nations. 

It  was  assumed  that  such  experts  assured  such 
independence  would  realistically  examine  and  re- 
port upon  the  adequacy  of  the  news  available  to 


the  peoples  of  the  world.  It  was  assumed  they 
would  call  attention  to  obstacles  to  the  free  flow  of 
information  and  thus  create  an  international 
public  opinion  which  governments  could  not  dis- 
regard. It  was  on  that  assumption  that  I  ac- 
cepted election  to  the  Subcommission.  I  hoped 
that  at  the  end  of  the  3  years  I  was  chosen  to 
serve  I  could  feel  that  some  useful  contribution 
had  been  made  to  the  profession  I  have  been  en- 
gaged in  for  34  years  and  to  the  cause  of  freedom 
of  information. 

The  Subcommission's  Record 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  unless  we  accomplish  a 
very  great  deal  during  the  few  days  of  existence 
still  allowed  us  by  the  United  Nations  we  shall 
have  embarrassingly  little  to  our  credit.  We  have 
spent  so  much  time  debating  what  to  do  and  how, 
that  we  have  given  little  attention  either  to  the 
adequacy  of  the  news  available  to  the  peoples  of 
the  world  or  to  a  consideration  of  ways  of  re- 
moving obstacles  to  the  free  flow  of  information. 

We  have  called  attention  to  the  suppression  of 
La  Prensa  and  many  other  independent  news- 
papers in  Argentina.  We  have  condemned  the 
jamming  of  broadcasts  by  governments  interested 
in  pi-eventing  their  people  from  learning  what 
goes  on  abroad. 

Aside  from  those  highly  creditable  but  em- 
barrassingly few  acts,  what  can  we  point  to  when 
our  labors  are  concluded  and  we  become  a  modest 
paragraph  or  two  in  the  history  of  the  United 
Nations?  The  record  will  show  a  regrettable 
tendency  to  expend  time  in  discussions  about  what 
to  do  or  not  to  do  and  to  bury  ourselves  in  di- 
versionary activities  such  as  the  drafting  of  a 
code  of  ethics  which  shows  little  promise  of  in- 
creasing the  adequacy  of  the  news  available  to  the 
peoples  of  the  world  or  removing  obstacles  to  the 
free  flow  of  information. 

I  rejoice  that  at  long  last  we  have  gotten  around 
to  consideration  of  that  primary  task.  At  least 
it  will  enable  me  to  say  to  my  colleagues  and 
countrymen  that  we  did  take  note  of  the  fact  that 
today  there  is  far  less  news  available  to  the  peoples 
of  the  world  than  at  any  time  since  newsgatherers 
began  making  the  world  their  beat  and  that  this 
is  an  alarming  state  of  affairs  calling  for  far  more 
realistic  consideration  than  it  thus  far  has 
obtained. 

When  I  think  of  the  countries  I  could  visit  and 
the  freedom  with  which  I  could  report  when  I  first 
became  a  foreign  correspondent  and  the  freedom 
with  which  I  could  report  30  years  ago  I  am  ap- 
palled at  the  limitations  and  restrictions  existing 
today. 

When  I  first  became  a  foreign  correspondent, 
my  colleagues  and  I  could  travel  and  report  freely 
in  most  parts  of  the  world.  We  encountered  some 
censorships  but  usually  they  were  open,  that  is  we 
took  our  dispatches  to  an  official  who  promptly 
examined  it  and  told  us  what — if  anything — could 
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not  be  sent.  We  felt  we  were  badly  put  upon  by 
such  censorships,  which  happily  were  not  nu- 
merous. But  when  I  think  of  the  restrictions  exist- 
ing today  I  realize  that  those  were  halcyon  days, 
the  like  of  which  I  shall  not  see  again  in  my 
lifetime. 

For  those  who  govern  large  parts  of  the  world 
no  longer  permit  independent  correspondents  to 
visit  their  countries  or  so  severely  circumscribe 
their  movements  and  contacts  that  they  cannot 
possibly  know  what  goes  on  in  the  country  to 
which  they  are  accredited.  Then  what  they  write 
is  censored,  often  by  officials  who  are  inaccessible 
and  who  do  not  let  the  correspondent  know  what 
has  been  deleted  or  why.  The  end  result  all  too 
often  is  merely  a  duplication  of  the  versions  put 
out  by  the  governmental  propaganda  apparatus. 
The  reader  knows  only  what  the  government 
thinks  he  should  know,  which  in  many  instances  is 
far  from  adequate  for  a  correct  appraisal  of  gov- 
ernmental policies  or  their  import  for  the  peace 
and  security  of  other  nations. 

Now  each  government  is  sovereign  in  such  mat- 
ters. I  recognize  the  authority  of  governments 
to  exclude  independent  correspondents  and  to 
censor  what  is  transmitted  from  their  countries. 
But  governments  exercising  such  limitations  upon 
the  right  to  know  and  to  publish  should  at  least 
be  identified  as  such  and  their  restrictive  prac- 
tices should  be  appraised  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  peoples'  right  to  know.  That  is  what  I  have 
conceived  to  be  a  primary  responsibility  of  this 
Subcommission.  I  have  objected  to  so  much  time 
being  spent  on  other  matters  because  I  saw  how 
we  were  being  prevented  from  tackling  this  job. 
I  realize  that  our  activities  spared  restrictive- 
minded  governments  from  embarrassments  but 
I  realize  also  that  it  disappointed  the  great  num- 
bers of  people  who  looked  to  this  body  of  inde- 
pendent experts  for  something  more  useful  and 
courageous  than  that. 

Unless  one  deals  with  news  day  in  and  day  out, 
as  I  do  and  as  several  other  members  of  the  Sub- 
commission  do,  I  doubt  if  one  realizes  how  ap- 
pallingly the  volume  and  quality  is  diminishing. 
I  have  tried  during  my  service  on  the  Subcom- 
mission to  have  this  matter  periodically  examined 
by  the  United  Nations.  You  will  remember  that 
at  our  fourth  session  we  proposed  that  informa- 
tion about  obstacles  be  made  available  to  members 
of  the  Subcommission.  The  Economic  and  Social 
Council  adopted  resolution  306  F  at  its  eleventh 
session  in  response  to  our  request.  The  history 
of  this  resolution  is  given  in  document  143  and 
143  add.  1,  add.  2,  and  add.  2  correction  1,  which  are 
before  us.  The  resolution  in  question  had  as  its 
purpose  the  obtaining  of  information  from  press 
services  on  "the  current  status  of  freedom  of  in- 
formation in  any  part  of  the  world." 

Unfortunately,  the  response  to  the  U.N.'s  in- 
quiry has  not  been  good.  As  stated  in  Doc. 
143/Add.  1,  the  only  material  received  to  date  has 
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been  from  the  Associated  Press.  This  is  a  com- 
prehensive report  which  simply  tells  what  is  being 
done  in  the  way  of  censoring  news  country  by 
country.  It  has  the  merit  of  being  a  continuous 
survey  so  that  changes  from  year  to  year  can  be 
noted. 

Now  the  U.N.  resolution  which  brought  forth 
this  Associated  Press  report  did  not  provide  that 
the  material  received  should  be  distributed  but 
only  that  the  United  Nations  should  make  an 
analysis.  This  I  think  was  an  oversight  on  the 
part  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council.  I  be- 
lieve this  and  all  other  reports  should  be  circu- 
lated widely.  If  this  is  done  it  may  encourage 
other  news  services  to  submit  similar  reports.  I 
will  recommend  formally  that  such  be  done  by  the 
United  Nations. 

For  our  present  purpose  it  is  enough  that  the 
members  of  this  Subcommission  have  this  ma- 
terial before  them.  It  tells  the  deplorable  story 
of  newspapers  shut  down,  correspondents  re- 
stricted and  even  imprisoned,  and  censorships  and 
other  restrictions  being  practiced.  When  the 
world  is  surveyed  it  becomes  apparent  that  inde- 
pendent newsgatherers  are  barred  from  all  of 
Communist  China  and  have  only  limited  access  to 
Russia  and  countries  associated  with  Russia. 
This  you  will  agree  is  a  very  large  part  of  the 
world  and  a  most  important  one.  How  much 
better  would  be  the  prospects  for  peace  with 
security  and  justice  for  all  if  there  could  be  a  free 
flow  of  information  between  the  people  on  the  two 
sides  of  the  iron  and  bamboo  curtains ! 

Criteria  of  News  Adequacy 

At  this  point  I  shall  attempt  an  analysis  of  what 
our  terms  of  reference  called  the  "adequacy"  of 
news.  What  elements  go  into  a  judgment  as  to 
whether  the  public  is  getting  an  "adequate"  sup- 
ply of  news? 

The  first  criterion  I  would  say  is  volume.  As 
an  editorial  writer,  I  would  be  greatly  handicap- 
ped if  I  were  forced  to  form  opinions  and  write 
editorials  on  the  basis  of  fragmentary  informa- 
tion. I  think  the  same  is  true  with  the  general 
public.  This  does  not  mean  necessarily  that 
every  newspaper  or  every  radio  station  must  carry 
in  every  news  report  a  total  account  of  a  particu- 
lar event  or  trend  of  events;  but  in  there  should 
be  available  in  some  printed  form  full  and  "ade- 
quate" accounts. 

The  second  element  of  adequacy  is  a  multi- 
plicity of  news  sources.  I  would  find  myself  very 
much  handicapped  if  I  could  not  read  the  reports 
of  the  Associated  Press,  International  News 
Service,  the  United  Press,  Agence  France  Presse, 
Reuters,  and  Tass  as  well  as  those  of  my  news- 
paper's own  correspondents,  of  the  New  York 
Times,  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  and  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  each  of  which  has  many  of  its 
own  correspondents  overseas.    In  other  words,  I 
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do  not  form  my  opinions  of  the  Batista  coup  in 
Cuba  simply  from  reading  one  account  of  it.  I 
read  it  many  times,  in  newspapers,  in  magazines, 
and  in  editorials. 

This  multiplicity  of  news  sources  is  equally  es- 
sential, I  feel,  to  the  public  and  countless  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  individuals  in  my  country 
who  form  their  opinions  from  this  multiple  read- 
ing of  news  events. 

The  third  and  in  some  ways  the  most  important 
quality  of  adequacy  I  would  say  is  objectivity. 
No  news  is  adequate,  no  matter  how  great  its  vol- 
ume, if  it  uniformly  tells  one  side  of  the  story. 
If  it  is  slanted,  if  it  is  prejudiced,  if  it  leaves  out 
essential  facts  and  overemphasizes  nonessentials 
for  ulterior  motives,  that  news  is  inadequate.  The 
international  press  community  could  do  no  greater 
service  to  their  people  than  to  find  ways,  and  em- 
ploy them,  of  spreading  the  gospel  of  news 
objectivity. 

Main  Weaknesses  of  Present  News  Picture 

Taking  these  three  criteria  of  news  adequacy  as 
a  guide,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
are  three  main  soft  spots  or  weaknesses  in  the  news 
picture  in  the  world  today. 

First,  there  is  the  area  of  the  globe  where  jour- 
nalism is  underdeveloped  and  these  are  mainly  the 
underdeveloped  countries  of  the  world.  Let  me 
not  be  misunderstood.  This  is  not  intended  as  a 
disparagement  of  any  people  or  any  country.  But 
I  think  that  we  must  face  the  fact  that  in  some 
areas  of  the  globe  where  illiteracy  is  high  and 
therefore  newspaper  readers  are  relatively  few  in 
number,  where  capital  is  relatively  scarce  for  in- 
vestment in  costly  newspaper  plants,  where  foreign 
exchange  is  scarce  for  the  purchase  of  newsprint, 
where  newspaper  and  radio  technicians  are  few 
in  number — here  not  only  the  people  but  the  gov- 
ernment officials  operate  at  an  immense  handicap 
in  arriving  at  intelligent  decisions. 

The  people  walk  in  darkness  or  in  shadows  and 
frequently  stumble  into  blind  alleys  of  both  do- 
mestic and  foreign  policy.  Their  opinions  are 
formed  directly  by  rumor  and  here  the  rumor 
monger  frequently  goes  energetically  to  work  and 
almost  as  often  becomes  the  equivalent  of  a  war- 
monger. These  are  conditions  which  breed  in- 
stability of  government  and  promote  misunder- 
standings and  frictions  between  governments. 

There  are  numerous  obstacles  to  the  develop- 
ment of  journalism,  some  of  which  exist  in  de- 
veloped countries  as  well  as  underdeveloped.  I 
have  mentioned  technical  and  economic  difficulties. 
In  addition,  there  are  feudal  political  systems 
which  dislike  change  and  oppose  development  of 
government  by  an  informed  electorate. 

In  addition,  there  are  those  flagrant  instances 
in  which  a  powerful  government,  backed  up  by 
mob  rule  deliberately  chokes  the  life  from  the  liv- 


ing freedom  which  exists.  Such  was  the  case  of 
the  great  newspaper  La  Prensa  in  Argentina. 
Here  freedom  existed.  It  stood  against  tyranny. 
In  the  face  of  the  condemnation  of  the  free  people 
of  the  globe,  a  dictatorial  regime  brought  fear  and 
death  to  that  paper's  editors  and  workmen.  Such 
a  barrier  as  this  must  be  broken.  I  confess  I  do 
not  know  the  full  and  complete  answer.  But  free- 
dom will  not  be  safe  so  long  as  La  Prensa  remains 
a  prisoner  of  a  tyrant. 

The  second  principal  weakness  in  our  news  situa- 
tion today  is  the  growing  tendency  to  impose  re- 
strictions on  the  international  flow  of  news — 
restrictions  on  movement  of  correspondents,  cen- 
sorship of  what  they  write,  and  other  extreme 
measures.  It  raises  the  most  important  questions 
connected  with  the  peace-keeping  activities  of  the 
nations.  How  can  we  in  America  learn  about 
Egypt,  or  India,  or  France,  or  any  other  country — 
and  I  use  these  names  not  to  indicate  any  particular 
laws  that  your  countries  may  have  passed — if  na- 
tions continue  to  build  little  iron  curtains  around 
themselves,  how,  moreover,  can  the  people  and  the 
officials  of  Lebanon,  of  India,  or  of  China  hope  to 
understand  the  people  and  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  if  little  iron  curtains  continue  to  drape 
themselves  around  the  borders  of  many  countries. 
We  want  to  build  our  foreign  policy  on  an  under- 
standing of  other  peoples,  and  I  am  sure  they  want 
to  do  the  same  thing  with  relation  to  us.  But  re- 
strictions breed  misunderstanding.  Kestrictions 
mean  isolation.  The  ultimate  in  restrictionism 
arose  a  little  less  than  a  year  ago  when  an  Ameri- 
can reporter,  William  Oatis,  of  the  Associated 
Press,  was  arrested,  held  incommunicado,  tried 
without  being  permitted  to  consult  with  his  Gov- 
ernment or  his  friends,  and  thrown  into  prison, 
allegedly  for  spying.  William  Oatis,  as  the  evi- 
dence produced  at  his  trial  clearly  shows,  was 
doing  only  the  work  of  a  newspaperman.  His  im- 
prisonment constituted  an  aggression  against  the 
rights  of  mankind  as  surely  as  the  attack  on 
Ethiopia,  Manchuria,  and  Korea  were  attacks  on 
rights  of  states. 

What  a  fearsome  prospect  for  a  journalist  if 
this  precedent  of  repression  is  allowed  to  stand. 
Prison  awaits  for  any  reporter  who  interviews 
his  own  embassy  officials.  A  spy  charge  falls  upon 
him  because  he  is  requested  by  his  editors  to  find 
the  truth  about  the  activities  of  government 
officials. 

This  is  intimidation  at  its  worst.  It  affects  not 
merely  news  from  Czechoslovakia  but  as  a  prece- 
dent it  affects  news  available  in  all  other  coun- 
tries. It  establishes  the  precedent  that  reporters 
must  only  report  news  that  is  dictated  by  a  cer- 
tain government.  Just  as  Hitler  dictated  com- 
mercial policies  and  terms  of  trade  in  his  prewar 
commerce  with  dependent  countries,  this  is  an 
effort  to  dictate  the  terms  of  our  commerce  in  free 
ideas. 
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The  third  weak  spot  in  the  news  picture  which 
needs  attention,  is  the  development  of  traditions 
of  objectivity  in  news  reporting. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a  tradition  of  objec- 
tive fact-finding  and  fact-reporting  is  one  of  the 
highest  attributes  of  democracy  because  it  is  the 
clearest  evidence  of  the  path  of  government  in  its 
own  people. 

My  point  is  that  no  society — especially  a  society 
mature  enough  to  govern  itself — is  so  lacking  in 
innate  intelligence  and  wisdom  that  it  has  to  be 
spoon-fed  on  a  diet  of  information  that  somebody 
else  thinks  is  good  for  it.  The  citizens  of  each  of 
our  countries  are  quite  capable  of  separating  for 
themselves  the  good  facts  from  the  bad.  No  people 
is  so  immature  that  it  cannot  stand  the  shock  of 
the  facts.     It  disparages  the  intelligence  of  the 


human  being  to  advocate  a  system  of  information 
in  which  some  arbitrator,  human  censor,  or  pur- 
veyor of  doctrine — subject  to  all  the  emotions  of 
spite  and  slander,  bribery  and  corruption,  ambi- 
tion and  greed — becomes  a  filter  to  sift  for  the 
minds  of  the  citizen  or  inflames  him  against  others 
or  tells  falsehoods  about  his  neighbors. 

In  objectivity,  in  the  straight  telling  of  the  facts, 
lies  the  quickest  solution  to  the  problems  which 
so  frequently  are  laid  at  the  doorstep  of  news- 
papermen— the  promotion  of  peace,  the  promo- 
tion of  racial  and  religious  friendship,  and 
tolerance  and  respect  for  human  rights. 

These  are  the  primary  spheres,  the  primary 
problems  of  information  in  the  world  which 
Ecosoc  and  the  United  Nations  and  the  press  of 
the  world  must  struggle  with  and  seek  to  amend. 
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THIRTY-FIFTH  REPORT:  FOR  THE  PERIOD 
DECEMBER  1-15,  1S51> 


U.N.  doc.  S/2514 
Transmitted  February  5,  1952 

I  herewith  submit  report  number  35  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Command  Operations  in  Korea  for  the  period  1-15 
December,  inclusive.  United  Nations  Command  Com- 
muniques numbers  1099-1113  inclusive,  provide  detailed 
accounts  of  these  operations. 

During  this  period  armistice  negotiations  on  Agenda 


1  Transmitted  to  the  Security  Council  by  Ambassador 
Warren  R.  Austin,  U.S.  representative  in  the  Security 
Council,  on  Feb.  5.  For  texts  of  the  1st,  2d,  3d,  4th,  5th, 
6th,  7th,  8th,  9th,  10th,  and  11th  reports  to  the  Security 
Council  on  U.N.  Command  operations  in  Korea,  see 
Bulletin  of  Aug.  7, 1950,  p.  203 ;  Aug.  28, 1950,  p.  323 ;  and 
Sept.  11,  1950,  p.  403 ;  Oct.  2,  1950,  p.  534 ;  Oct.  16,  1950,  p. 
603  ;  Nov.  6, 1950,  p.  729 ;  Nov.  13,  1950,  p.  759 ;  Jan.  8, 1951, 
p.  43 ;  and  Feb.  19,  1951,  p.  304,  respectively.  Reports  nos. 
1-11  are  published  separately  as  Department  of  State 
publications  3935,  3955,  3962,  3978,  3986,  4006,  4015,  and 
4108,  respectively.  The  12th,  13th,  and  14th  reports  appear 
in  the  Bulletin  of  Mar.  19,  1951,  p.  470 ;  the  15th  and  16th 
reports  in  the  Bulletin  of  Apr.  16,  1951,  p.  625 ;  the  17th 
report  in  the  Bulletin  of  Apr.  30,  1951,  p.  710;  the  18th 
in  the  Bulletin  of  May  7,  1951,  p.  755;  a  special  report 
by  the  U.N.  Commanding  General,  in  the  Bulletin  of 
May  21,  1951,  p.  828;  the  19th  report  in  the  Bulletin  of 
June  4,  1951,  p.  910 ;  the  20th  report  in  the  Bulletin  of 
June  11,  1951,  p.  948 ;  the  21st  report  in  the  Bulletin  of 
July  2,  1951,  p.  30 ;  the  22d  in  the  Bulletin  of  July  23, 
1951,  p.  155 ;  the  23d  and  24th  reports  in  the  Bulletin  of 
Aug.  13,  1951,  p.  265 ;  the  25th  report  in  the  Bulletin  of 
Aug.  20,  1951,  p.  303 ;  the  26th  report  in  the  Bulletin  of 
Sept.  24,  1951,  p.  510 ;  the  27th  report  in  the  Bulletin  of 
Oct.  29,  1951,  p.  709;  the  28th  and  29th  reports  in  the 
Bulletin  of  Dec.  24,  1951,  p.  1028 ;  the  30th,  31st,  and  32d 
reports  in  the  Bulletin  of  Feb.  18,  1952,  p.  266;  the  33d 
report  in  the  Bulletin  of  Mar.  10,  1952,  p.  395;  and  the 
34th  report  in  the  Bulletin  of  Mar.  17,  1952,  p.  430. 


Item  three  continued  in  Sub-Committee  meetings.  On 
3  December  the  Communist  side  introduced  two  proposals : 
"(6)  In  order  to  ensure  the  stability  of  the  military 
armistice  so  as  to  facilitate  the  holding  by  both  sides  of 
a  political  conference  of  a  higher  level,  both  sides  shall 
undertake  not  to  introduce  into  Korea  any  military  forces, 
weapons  and  ammunition  under  any  pretext.  (7)  In 
order  to  supervise  the  strict  implementation  of  the  stipu- 
lation of  Paragraph  (6),  both  sides  agree  to  invite  repre- 
sentatives of  nations  neutral  in  the  Korean  War  to  form 
a  supervisory  organ  to  be  responsible  for  conducting  neces- 
sary inspection,  beyond  the  Demilitarized  Zone,  of  such 
ports  of  entry  in  the  rear  as  mutually  agreed  upon  by  both 
sides,  and  to  report  to  the  Joint  Armistice  Commission 
the  result  of  inspection." 

Communist  proposal  (6)  above  would  result  in  the 
evacuation  of  United  Nations  Command  Forces  from 
Korea  by  attrition.  The  United  Nations  Command  holds 
that  it  has  the  right  to  maintain  its  forces  in  Korea  during 
the  period  of  the  military  armistice  and  pending  a  settle- 
ment at  higher  level. 

Communist  proposal  (7)  shows  the  clear  intent  to  con- 
fine the  activities  of  the  Military  Armistice  Commission 
to  the  Demilitarized  Zone  only.  Comparable  United  Na- 
tions Command  proposals  were  as  follows : 

"4.  A.  Both  sides  shall  designate  an  equal  number  of 
members  to  form  a  Military  Armistice  Commission  which 
shall  be  responsible  for  supervising  the  execution  of  and 
adherence  to  the  whole  armistice  agreement.  The  Mili- 
tary Armistice  Commission  shall  be  provided  with,  and 
assisted  by,  observer  teams  which  shall  be  responsible  to, 
shall  report  to,  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  direction  and 
supervision  of  the  Military  Armistice  Commission  only. 
The  observer  teams  shall  be  composed  of  representatives 
of  nations  neutral  in  the  Korean  War,  such  nations  to  be 
mutually  agreed  to  by  both  sides. 

"B.  Observation  outside  the  Demilitarized  Zone  will  be 
performed  only  by  neutral  observer  teams.  Observation 
within  the  Demilitarized  Zone  may  be  performed  by  neu- 
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tral  teams,  by  joint  teams  selected  by  the  Military  Armis- 
tice Commission,  or  by  the  Military  Armistice  Commission 
itself. 

"C.  Neutral  observer  teams  shall  be  located  at  such 
land,  sea,  and  air  ports  of  entry  and  communication 
centres  as  are  mutually  agreed  to  by  both  sides.  These 
observer  teams  shall  be  permitted  freedom  of  movement 
over  principal  lines  of  communication  throughout  all  of 
Korea  and  each  side  shall  afford  these  teams  full  assist- 
ance in  the  execution  of  the  duties  assigned  them  by  the 
Armistice  Commission.  In  addition,  such  periodic  aerial 
reconnaissance  and  observation  and  photographic  flights 
as  are  mutually  agreed  to  by  both  sides  will  be  performed 
by  neutral  teams. 

"5.  Neither  side  shall  increase  the  level  of  military 
units,  military  personnel,  war  equipment,  or  war  material 
existing  in  Korea  at  the  time  the  armistice  becomes  effec- 
tive. The  rehabilitation,  expansion,  and  improvement  of 
existing  airfields  and  aviation  facilities  and  construction 
of  new  airfields  and  new  aviation  facilities  shall  not  be 
permitted." 

Toward  the  close  of  the  period  there  were  four  basic 
points  of  disagreement  concerning  Agenda  Item  three : 

A.  No  increase  in  present  strength  levels  and  equipment 
stocks  versus  no  introduction  of  personnel  and  equipment 
under  any  pretext. 

B.  Rehabilitation  of  facilities,  particularly  airfields. 

C.  Status  of  offshore  islands. 

D.  Relationship  of  neutral  observer  teams  to  Military 
Armistice  Commission. 

Item  four  consists  of  "arrangements  pertaining  to  pris- 
oners of  war".  From  the  4th  to  the  10th  of  December  the 
United  Nations  Command  Delegation  daily  urged  that  a 
separate  sub-Delegation  be  designated  to  discuss  Item 
four.  This  proposal  was  made  by  the  United  Nations 
Command  Delegation  for  the  sole  purpose  of  expediting 
the  negotiations  and  in  view  of  the  humanitarian  features 
of  prisoner  of  war  matters.  Finally,  on  11  December,  after 
a  week's  time  had  been  wasted,  the  Communists  agreed 
to  initiate  discussions.  At  the  outset  of  these  discussions 
the  United  Nations  Command  made,  and  has  made  daily 
since  then,  two  fundamental  and  logical  proposals : 
namely,  that  information  on  prisoners  of  war  be  exchanged 
and  that  representatives  of  the  International  Committee 
of  the  Red  Cross  be  permitted  to  visit  prisoner  of  war 
camps.  Both  of  these  reasonable  and  humanitarian  pro- 
posals, designed  to  alleviate  the  suffering  of  prisoners  and 
their  families,  were  callously  and  summarily  rejected  by 
the  Communists.  The  United  Nations  Command  long  ago 
agreed  to  observe  the  Geneva  Convention  relative  to  pris- 
oners of  war  and  has  done  so.  Names  of  prisoners  have 
been  sent  to  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross. 
International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  representatives 
regularly  visit  United  Nations  Command  prisoner  of  war 
camps.  The  enemy,  in  complete  disregard  of  the  custom 
and  usage  of  civilized  society,  has  refused  up  to  period 
covered  by  this  report  to  exchange  information  on 
prisoners. 

There  were  few  significant  military  developments  and 
no  major  changes  in  troop  dispositions  along  the  line  of 
contact  during  the  period.  Both  sides  continued  routine 
reconnaissance  patrolling.  The  enemy  remained  alert, 
and  appeared  determined  to  intercept  all  United  Nations 
Command  patrols.  He  also  made  numerous  small  scale 
probing  attacks,  all  of  which  were  promptly  repulsed. 

On  the  western  front,  extending  northeastward  about 
fifty  miles  from  Hungwang  to  the  vicinity  of  Chungdong, 
small,  scattered  patrol  clashes  occurred  on  the  sector 
between  Pungi  and  Kigong,  to  the  west  of  Sangnyong,  and 
to  the  south  of  Sagimak.  Usually,  upon  establishing  the 
presence  of  the  enemy,  the  United  Nations  Command 
patrols  returned  to  their  bases  after  a  short  skirmish. 
During  the  period,  the  39th  Chinese  Communist  Forces 
Army  relieved  the  47th  Chinese  Communist  Forces  Army 
in  the  Sangnyong  area,  apparently  in  conformity  to  the 


enemy's  long  established  policy  for  the  periodic  relief  of 
units  on  the  line  of  contact. 

Contacts  were  much  more  frequent  and  somewhat  more 
intensive  on  the  central  and  eastern  fronts,  and  hostile 
small  scale  probing  efforts  were  virtually  continuous.  The 
bulk  of  these  skirmishes  were  concentrated  in  the  vicinity 
of  Kumsong  on  the  central  front,  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
Mulguji,  Sohui,  and  Cemyon  on  the  eastern  front.  The 
enemy  supported  his  forces  with  moderate  volumes  of 
artillery  and  mortar  fire  in  all  sectors. 

There  was  evidence  of  continued  improvement  in  the 
organization  and  development  of  hostile  defences,  but  the 
enemy  displayed  little  interest  in  offensive  warfare.  The 
volume  of  traffic  sighted  in  the  enemy  rear  areas,  how- 
ever, indicates  a  continued  effort  to  maintain  full  combat 
capacity  as  regards  logistic  support;  and  the  steady  flow 
of  hostile  replacements  to  depleted  units  demonstrates 
the  enemy  intention  to  maintain  a  strong  military  po- 
tential in  Korea. 

Strong  United  Nations  Command  security  elements 
scored  significant  successes  against  guerrillas  during  the 
current  period.  The  bulk  of  the  7500  to  10,000  bandits 
and  Communist  dominated  partisans  operating  in  the 
Republic  of  Korea  have  long  been  concentrated  in  the 
more  inaccessible  mountain  regions  in  the  extreme  south- 
west of  the  Korean  peninsula.  Although  not  a  serious 
impediment  to  logistic  or  frontline  military  operations, 
these  forces  have  constituted  a  serious  problem  to  internal 
administration,  and  are  extremely  prejudicial  to  the 
maintenance  of  civil  order.  Because  of  a  recent  flare  up 
in  the  activity  of  these  bands,  it  was  decided  to  launch 
a  determined  military  effort  to  eliminate  the  guerrilla 
menace.  Accordingly,  strong  Republic  of  Korea  forces 
were  deployed  into  southwestern  Korea  to  seek  out  and 
destroy  all  dissident  elements.  To  date,  this  effort  has 
been  very  successful.  From  1  to  12  December,  2500  were 
killed  or  captured.  Increasing  numbers  of  guerrillas  are 
surrendering  and  the  remainder  have  retreated  farther 
into  the  mountains  to  avoid  destruction. 

Minor  guerrilla  groups  were  contacted  occasionally  in 
rear  areas,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  front  lines,  near  the  east 
coast.  The  chief  concern  of  these  small  bands  has  been 
to  avoid  United  Nations  Command  security  elements 
which  were  seeking  them  out.  They  have  not  constituted 
a  menace  to  United  Nations  Command  military  operations. 

The  clear,  cold  weather  of  early  December  favored 
United  Nations  Command  Naval  forces  in  exerting  in- 
creased pressure  on  the  enemy.  Up  and  down  the  length 
of  the  North  Korean  coasts  the  ships  and  planes  of  the 
fleet  methodically  and  accurately  chopped  up  enemy  rail 
and  highway  routes  with  record  quantities  of  high  explo- 
sive missiles.  Close  support  by  Naval  gunfire  and  air 
attack  was  also  stepped  up  in  highly  effective  blows  at 
enemy  personnel  and  weapons.  The  Communists  resisted 
strongly  with  heavy  return  fire  from  their  coast  artillery 
and  anti-aircraft  batteries ;  and  in  a  surprise  night  am- 
phibious invasion  they  succeeded  in  driving  off  the  Korean 
garrison  to  seize  the  island  of  Taewha-Do  in  the  Bay  of 
Korea.  Several  of  their  troop  laden  junks  were  sunk  by 
the  defending  British  destroyer  Cockade  which  was  itself 
slightly  damaged  by  enemy  gunfire.  United  Nations  Com- 
mand Marine  Commandos  retaliated  with  a  series  of 
harassing  raids  deep  behind  enemy  lines  near  Songjin  on 
the  northeast  Korean  coast. 

Naval  aircraft  reported  several  brushes  with  Commu- 
nist jet  fighters  and  thirteen  MIG-15's  were  sighted  over 
Wonsan.  Blockading  ships  and  aircraft  sank  or  damaged 
numerous  junks  and  sampans  to  deprive  the  enemy  of  sea- 
borne supplies.  Heavy  bombardments  of  North  Korean 
coastal  supply  hubs  were  made  at  frequent  intervals  as 
United  Nations  Command  Naval  and  Marine  forces  inten- 
sified their  attacks  throughout  the  period. 

The  tentative  agreements  on  a  cease  fire  line  have 
had  no  effect  on  the  United  Nations  Command  air  opera- 
tion. Aircraft  of  Far  East  Air  Forces  and  attached 
United  Nations  Command  units  continued  to  search  out 
and  destroy  targets  throughout  North  Korea.     An  aver- 
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age  of  885  sorties  per  day  were  flown  in  the  execution  of 
this  mission. 

In  close  support,  location  and  destruction  of  trouble- 
some front  line  enemy  artillery  has  been  emphasized  dur- 
ing daylight  operations.  More  than  230  of  these  positions 
have  been  wiped  out  or  heavily  damaged  in  the  past  two 
weeks.  At  night  B-29  medium  bombers  supported  United 
Nations  Command  ground  forces  by  attacking  enemy  posi- 
tions and  troop  concentrations  beyond  the  range  of  ar- 
tillery. 

The  heavy  impact  of  the  rail  interdiction  programme  is 
now  more  apparent.  Along  some  sections  of  the  open 
lines  the  cumulative  damage  caused  by  United  Nations 
Command  fighter  bombers  exceeds  the  recovery  and  re- 
pair capability  of  the  enemy  labour  pool.  In  this  respect 
the  main  line  from  Pyongyang  south  to  Sariwon  has  been 
abandoned  and  the  main  West  coast  line  from  Sinanju  to 
Sukchon  is  only  occasionally  serviceable.  Some  shuttle 
traffic  is  flowing  south  of  Sinanju  but  numerous  short 
hauls  with  multiple  loading  and  unloading  under  cover  of 
darkness  are  required  in  this  operation.  The  important 
rail  bridges  at  Sinanju,  Songchon,  and  Sunchon  were 
again  knocked  out  by  our  night  flying  medium  bombers. 

Night  intruder  aircraft,  aided  by  moonlight,  have  de- 
stroyed or  damaged  fifty  locomotives  in  the  past  fifteen 
nights.  Target  of  opportunity  strikes  by  armed  recon- 
naissance, interdiction,  and  night  intruder  aircraft  are  es- 
timated to  have  accounted  for  550  enemy  troops  killed,  1000 
store  houses  destroyed  and  damaged,  560  rail  cars  de- 
stroyed and  damaged,  and  2550  vehicles  destroyed  as  well 
as  many  other  miscellaneous  targets. 

Enemy  opposition  to  deep  penetration  by  United  Nations 
Command  aircraft  is  increasing  in  intensity.  In  the  area 
north  and  west  of  Pyongyang  large  numbers  of  MIG-15 
fighters  were  seen  by  the  United  Nations  Command  pilots 
whenever  the  weather  was  favourable  for  flying.  During 
the  period,  2350  enemy  jet  aircraft  were  observed ;  United 
Nations  Command  fighters  shot  down  twenty-nine  and 
damaged  at  least  twenty-eight  more.  The  day  of  heaviest 
activity  was  5  December  when  Far  East  Air  Forces  air- 
craft sighted  310  MIG-15's.  Night  flying  aircraft  were 
frequently  intercepted  and  fired  at  by  Communist  night 
fighters,  some  of  which  were  reported  as  jet  types.  Ob- 
served tactics  indicated  that  ground  controlled  radar  and 
searchlights  were  used  in  these  interceptions.  United 
Nations  Command  aircraft  suffered  no  losses  and  very 
little  damage  from  these  attacks.  Airdromes  within 
North  Korea  have  been  slow  to  recover  from  the  heavy 
bombing  attacks  delivered  throughout  November.  These 
targets  remained  high  on  the  priority  list  but  required 
less  effort  to  keep  them  in  an  unserviceable  status. 
Throughout  the  period  the  only  runway  in  North  Korea 
which  became  temporarily  serviceable  for  jet  fighter 
operation  was  Uiju. 

Aircraft  of  the  Far  East  Air  Forces  Combat  Cargo  Com- 
mand flew  3,060  sorties  to  transport  10,130  tons  in  support 
of  the  Korean  operation.  Included  in  this  total  were 
42,700  passengers  and  3,000  medical  evacuees. 

Enemy  aircraft  were  detected  over  South  Korea  on  four 
occasions.  There  were  also  two  ineffective  air  attacks 
on   friendly   islands  north  of  the  bomb  line. 

United  Nations  Command  leaflets,  loudspeakers,  and 
radio  broadcasts  devoted  particular  attention  to  rapid 
dissemination  of  news  reports  concerning  discussion  of 
Armistice  Agenda  Items  three  and  four,  and  urged  support 
for  United  Nations  efforts  to  bring  hostilities  to  an  early 
conclusion.  The  significance  of  Communist  delaying  tac- 
tics, which  consumed  day  after  day  in  fruitless  quibbling 
over  irrelevant  issues,  was  made  clear  to  soldiers  and 
civilians  alike.  Through  United  Nations  Command  media, 
the  soldiers  of  the  Communist  Armies  were  forcefully 
reminded  of  the  relentless  increase  in  their  casualty  lists 
while  the  Communist  Delegates  prolong  the  war  with 
persistent  evasion  of  inquiries  and  refusal  to  clarify  vague 
and  ambiguous  proposals. 

Continued  action  is  being  taken  by  the  United  Nations 
Command  to  import  supplies  and  equipment  for  relief 
purposes  as  well  as  for  stimulation  of  Korean  industry. 
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Power  facilities  and  coal  mines  are  being  rehabilitated  and 
placed  in  operation.  Further,  we  are  encouraging  the 
Republic  of  Korea  to  take  all  steps  possible  toward  self- 
rehabilitation  and  the  establishment  of  a  sound,  viable 
economy. 

General  health  conditions  throughout  South  Korea  are 
reported  relatively  good.  No  wide-spread  outbreaks  of 
respiratory  diseases  have  been  reported  to  date.  The 
prospects  of  preventing  impaired  health  due  to  lack  of 
shelter  appears  good.  The  South  Koreans  have  intensified 
construction  of  shelters  from  rough  timber  and  mud.  In 
many  cases,  tents  have  been  provided  and  winterized. 
Warm  floors  are  being  constructed  in  tents  and  buildings 
from  any  material  available  and  a  great  deal  of  in- 
genuity has  been  shown  in  improvising  winter  comforts. 
It  is  expected  that  these  improvements  together  with 
houses  being  built  with  lumber  supplied  through  the  civil 
assistance  programme  will  provide  adequately  for  the 
majority  of  the  needy  population. 

With  the  exception  of  a  relatively  large  number  of  cases 
of  dysentery  reported  from  Kangwon-Do  Province,  the 
reported  incidence  of  communicable  diseases  is  quite  low. 
Vaccines  are  being  distributed  according  to  schedule  and 
the  immunization  programme  is  in  full  swing  in  all  prov- 
inces under  United  Nations  Command  control  with  the 
exception  of  Cholla-Pukto. 

For  the  period  25  June  1950  to  24  November  1951  the 
total  estimated  dollar  value  of  supplies  and  equipment 
programmed  under  the  United  Nations  Command  pro- 
gramme for  civilian  relief  and  economic  aid  to  Korea, 
exclusive  of  supplies  delivered  for  common  military  and 
civilian  use — bridges,  rolling  stock,  road  building  equip- 
ment, and  similar  items — is  $187,673,578  of  which  supplies 
and  equipment  worth  $85,819,824  have  been  delivered.  In 
this  total  is  included  $168,140,631  programmed  out  of 
United  States  appropriated  funds,  of  which  $69,428,425 
worth  of  supplies  and  equipment  has  been  delivered.  Also 
included  in  the  total  are  contributions  from  other  United 
Nations  members  and  voluntary  relief  agencies  with  an 
estimated  dollar  value  of  $19,532,947,  of  which  supplies 
worth  an  estimated  $16,319,399  have  been  delivered. 


St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Applications 

[Released  to  the  press  March  41 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  March 
4  that  a  group  of  U.S.  officials,  headed  by  Jack 
Gorrie,  Chairman  of  the  National  Security  Re- 
sources Board,  will  go  to  Ottawa  on  March  6  for 
the  purpose  of  making  an  exploratory  examina- 
tion of  subjects  relating  to  the  references  of  ap- 
plications to  the  International  Joint  Commission 
for  approval  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Project. 

The  U.S.  officials  are  members  of  an  inter- 
agency committee  established  to  consider  with  the 
Canadian  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  and  Power  Project  the  steps  to 
be  taken  in  proceeding  with  the  reference  of  ap- 
plications to  the  Commission,  in  connection  with 
the  all-Canadian  Seaway,  should  that  be  neces- 
sary. N.  A.  Robertson,  Secretary  to  the  Canadian 
Cabinet,  is  Chairman  of  the  Canadian  Committee. 

The  conferences  were  provided  for  in  an  ex- 
change of  notes  on  January  11,  1952,  between 
Secretary  Acheson  and  H.  H.  Wrong,  Canadian 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States.1 


1  Bulletin  of  Feb.  11, 1952,  p.  234. 
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The  United  States  in  the  United  Nations 


[March  15-March  27,  1952] 
Security  Council 

The  Disarmament  Commission — At  the  March 
19  meeting  of  the  Disarmament  Commission,  the 
U.S.  representative,  Benjamin  V.  Cohen,  spoke  on 
the  U.S.  draft  plan  of  work. 

Mr.  Malik  (U.S.S.R.)  accused  the  U.S.  repre- 
sentative of  slandering  the  U.S.S.R.  as  a  means 
of  concealing  the  U.S.  Government's  refusal  to  re- 
duce armaments  and  prohibit  the  atomic  weapon. 
He  reiterated  the  proposals  made  by  the  Soviet 
Union  during  the  sixth  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, and  introduced  a  plan  of  work  for  the 
Commission  embodying  these  proposals. 

Mr.  Malik  concluded  by  once  again  accusing  the 
United  States  of  using  bacteriological  weapons 
and  refusing  to  condemn  this  criminal  method  of 
warfare.  He  insisted  that  the  Disarmament 
Commission  must  consider  this  question,  condemn 
the  users  of  such  weapons,  and  call  them  to  ac- 
count. 

At  the  March  20  meeting  of  the  Disarmament 
Commission,  the  representatives  of  China,  the 
Netherlands,  Greece,  and  Turkey  expressed  their 
concern  over,  and  disapproval  of,  the  Soviet 
Union's  tactics  of  diverting  the  Commission's  at- 
tention from  its  work  through  introducing  false 
charges  that  the  United  States  had  employed  bac- 
teriological warfare  in  Korea.  Mr.  Tsiang 
(China)  pointed  out  that  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists had  killed  many  physicians  and  nurses 
and  had  forced  many  others  to  leave  the  country  ; 
that  there  was  famine  in  China ;  consequently,  that 
it  was  natural  that  there  should  be  epidemics 
which  affected  not  merely  North  Korea  but  other 
areas  in  China. 

Mr.  Kyrou  (Greece)  strongly  supported  the  U.S. 
plan  of  work  as  objective,  complete,  and  enabling 
any  member  of  the  Commission  to  raise  any  rele- 
vant point.  He  was  sure  that  all  the  subjects  in 
the  U.S.S.R.  plan  fitted  perfectly  into  the  U.S. 
plan.  He  concluded  by  pointing  out  that  the  au- 
thority of  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross  to  investigate  charges  of  bacteriological  war- 
fare used  by  the  Unified  Command  in  Korea  had 
been  recognized  by  the  Red  Cross  societies  of 
Hungary,  Rumania,  Poland,  and  Bulgaria  which 
had  filed  "indignant"  protests  with  the  Interna- 
tional Committee. 


Mr.  Malik  (U.S.S.R.)  insisted  that  he  had 
answered  the  U.S.  representative's  request  that 
the  Soviet  Union  exercise  its  good  offices  to  bring 
about  an  impartial  investigation  of  alleged  bac- 
teriological warfare  use  in  Korea,  through  calling 
in  the  Disarmament  Commission  to  study  banning 
the  use  of  bacteriological  weapons  and  calling  to 
account  those  who  violated  such  ban. 

Mr.  Cohen  (U.S.)  and  Mr.  Moch  (France) 
emphasized  that  Mr.  Malik  once  again  had  re- 
fused to  answer  the  question  whether  the  U.S.S.R. 
would  exercise  its  good  offices  to  bring  about 
Chinese  Communist-North  Korean  acceptance  of 
the  International  Committee  of  the  Red .  Cross 
offer  to  investigate  these  charges.  Mr.  Moch  re- 
gretted the  Soviet  representative's  activities  in 
making  serious  accusations  without  a  shadow  of 
proof. 

On  March  26  the  representatives  of  Chile,  the 
United  Kingdom,  Brazil,  France,  and  Canada 
spoke  to  deplore  the  U.S.S.R.'s  raising  obvious 
false  allegations  of  bacteriological  warfare  use  in 
the  Disarmament  Commission,  in  accordance  with 
the  normal  Communist  technique  of  the  "big  lie" 
and  to  divert  attention  from  epidemics  which  ap- 
parently existed  in  North  Korea  and  North  China. 

Sir  Gladwyn  Jebb  (U.K.),  after  reminding  the 
Commission  that  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  in 
Czechoslovakia  some  time  ago  had  led  to  an  elabo- 
rate propaganda  campaign  that  the  United  States 
had  brought  about  such  failure  by  dropping  potato 
bugs  from  airplanes,  hoped  that  Mr.  Malik  had 
completed  reading  out  his  instructions  received 
from  Moscow  and  would  now  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he  had  done  his  duty  and  would  allow 
the  Commission  to  proceed  with  its  proper  work. 
As  for  the  Soviet  Union's  plan  of  work,  while  it 
was  agreed  that  Mr.  Vyshinsky's  proposals  made 
in  the  Political  Committee  of  the  General  As- 
sembly's sixth  session  should  be  considered  in  the 
Commission,  there  was  no  reason  for  the  Com- 
mission to  commit  itself  in  advance  to  accept  these 
proposals  by  adopting  the  Soviet  plan  of  work 
which  in  effect  required  such  acceptance.  If  the 
Commission  would  take  the  Soviet  plan  of  work  as 
drafted,  Mr.  Malik  would  then  say  all  members 
were  committed  in  principle  to  accept  the  Soviet 
plan.  If  the  Commission  declined  to  walk  into 
this  trap,  Mr.  Malik  would  then  say  that  the  Corn- 
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mission  was  refusing  in  advance  even  to  consider 
the  Soviet  proposals  and  rejecting  outright  pro- 
hibiting atomic  weapons  or  reducing  armaments 
and  armed  forces.  However,  what  the  Commis- 
sion might  do  would  be  to  say  whether  some  com- 
promise might  be  arrived  at  between  the  Soviet 
Union  plan  of  work  and  that  submitted  by  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Teixira  Soares  (Brazil)  agreed  with  Sir 
Gladwyn  Jebb's  views  regarding  the  Soviet  work 
plan  but  supported  the  U.S.  plan  of  work  as  en- 
abling the  Commission  to  consider  all  necessary 
questions  without  committing  members  to  a  pre- 
determined course  of  action. 

Mr.  Moch  (France)  asked  the  representatives 
of  the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  whether 
they  would  agree  that  the  Commission  should  not 
vote  on  the  two  plans  as  a  whole  from  the  outset 
but  take  a  first  section  only.  He  suggested  that 
this  first  section  should  consist  of  fusing  parts  A 
and  B  of  the  U.S.  plan  of  work,  enabling  simul- 
taneous or  alternate  discussion  of  the  question  of 
progressive  and  continuing  disclosure  and  verifi- 
cation and  the  question  of  methods  of  calculated 
and  fixing  overall  limits  and  restrictions  on  all 
armed  forces  and  all  armaments. 

The  Chairman,  Mr.  Johnson  of  Canada,  accused 
the  Soviet  representative  of  introducing  into  the 
Disarmament  Commission  a  false  note  which  dis- 
appointed all  who  looked  to  the  Commission  for 
some  positive  and  constructive  results. 

On  March  26  the  Disarmament  Commission  met 
both  morning  and  afternoon.  The  Soviet  repre- 
sentative accused  the  United  States  of  attempting 
merely  to  collect  information  by  stages,  beginning 
with  the  least  essential  weapons,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent prohibition  of  atomic  weapons  and  reduction 
of  armaments  as  well  as  preventing  disclosing  in- 
formation on  atomic  and  other  mass  destruction 
weapons.  He  bitterly  attacked  the  concept  of  dis- 
closure by  stages,  and  charged  that  the  U.N.  atomic 
energy  control  plan  was  designed  to  enable  the 
"aggressive  bloc"  to  interfere  in  the  internal  af- 
fairs and  economic  life  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  other 
states.  Once  more,  Mr.  Malik  devoted  the  major 
portion  of  his  speech  to  the  Communist-propa- 
ganda charge  of  bacteriological  warfare  in  Korea. 

He  stated  that  the  International  Committee  of 
the  Red  Cross,  was  not  an  international  organiza- 
tion but  a  Swiss  national  group  which  could  not 
be  expected  to  act  objectively  and  impartially  and 
that  U.S.  insistence  that  this  Red  Cross  Committee 
investigate  the  bacteriological  warfare  charges 
was  an  attempt  to  prevent  the  Disarmament  Com- 
mission, as  a  competent  organ  of  the  United 
Nations,  from  taking  up  the  question. 

Ambassador  Cohen,  speaking  for  the  United 
States,  said  the  Soviet  representative  had  pre- 
sented a  wilderness  of  half-truths  and  total  lies  in 
which  there  was  one  central  fact :  The  Soviet 
Union  refused  to  assist  the  International  Commit- 
tee of  the  Red  Cross  to  conduct  an  impartial  in- 
vestigation in  the  bacteriological  warfare  charges. 
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As  for  the  work  plan,  the  United  States  would 
have  no  objection  to  concurrent  consideration  of 
paragraphs  A  and  B  of  the  draft  U.S.  plan  of 
work,  as  suggested  the  previous  day  by  the  French 
representative.  However,  Mr.  Cohen  hoped  that 
the  Commission  could  agree  at  the  outset  on  a 
whole  work  plan  so  that  it  could  see  where  the 
various  proposals  fitted  in. 

Mr.  Moch  (France)  introduced  a  new  draft 
plan,  which  he  believed  contained  all  the  elements 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  U.S.  plans  in  neutral  form, 
hoping  that  the  first  two  paragraphs  could  be  dis- 
cussed concurrently  in  the  first  stages  of  the  Com- 
mission's work,  either  jointly,  or  alternately,  by 
the  Commission  or  simultaneously  by  its  working 
committees.  The  French  plan  called  for  (1)  dis- 
closure and  verification  of  all  armaments  and  all 
armed  forces;  (2)  regulation  of  all  armaments 
and  armed  forces,  including  elimination  of  atomic 
weapons  and  weapons  of  mass  destruction  and 
limitation  and  balanced  reduction  of  all  other 
armaments  and  armed  forces,  together  with  the 
controls  necessary  to  insure  these  objectives;  (3) 
the  procedures  and  time-table  for  giving  effect  to 
the  disarmament  program. 

The  Soviet  representative  said  he  would  study 
the  French  plan  with  care  but  believed  that  there 
did  not  seem  to  be  much  difference  between  this 
and  the  U.S.  plan,  and  repeated  that  the  Com- 
mission would  only  be  able  to  carry  out  its  obliga- 
tions if  it  conducted  its  business  on  the  basis  of  the 
Soviet  plan. 

Economic  and  Social  Council 

Subcommission  on  Freedom  of  Information  and 
of  the  Press — The  fifth  and  final  session  of  the  Sub- 
commission  ended  on  March  21.  It  recommended 
to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  the  continu- 
ance of  a  special  U.N.  body  to  deal  with  freedom 
of  information  questions.  The  terms  of  reference 
would  be  the  same  as  the  old  subcommission  but 
its  membership  would  be  altered  to  assure  a  truly 
professional  membership  of  persons  active  in 
journalism,  radio,  or  other  information  media. 

Other  actions  by  the  Subcommission  were  the 
adoption  of  recommendations  for  agenda  items 
dealing  with  freedom  of  information  for  future 
sessions  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council;  a 
condemnation  of  the  infringement  of  the  freedom 
of  the  press  and  information  by  the  Argentine 
Government  in  closing  of  La  Prensa;  recommen- 
dations that  Ecosoc  open  for  signature  the 
Convention  on  the  International  Transmission  of 
News  and  the  Right  of  Correction  ("Newsgather- 
ing"  Convention)  and  the  Convention  on  Freedom 
of  Information.  It  also  requested  Unesco  to  con- 
tinue its  efforts  to  encourage  the  establishment  of 
independent  domestic  information  agencies  and  of 
an  International  Institute  of  the  Press  and  Infor- 
mation on  a  universal  basis  and  requested  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  that  it  urge  members  to  give  the 
widest  dissemination  to  U.N.  resolutions. 

Department   of  State   Bulletin 


Concern  Expressed  Over  Trade  Restrictions 
Of  Defense  Production  Act 

[Released  to  the  p?-ess  March  11] 


Following  is  the  text  of  a  letter  dated  March  10, 
1952,  from  Secretary  Acheson  to  Senator  Burnet 
R.  Maybank,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee: 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  your  committee  is  now 
considering  a  bill  to  extend  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act,  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  might  be  useful 
to  review  the  developments  with  regard  to  Section 
104  of  the  Act  which  have  taken  place  since  the 
fall  of  1951,  when  last  the  Department  had  an 
opportunity  to  testify  on  the  subject.  These  de- 
velopments have  a  particular  bearing  on  your 
Committee's  consideration  of  S.  2645  as  proposed 
to  be  amended  by  Senator  Ives,  which  would  ex- 
tend the  terminal  date  of  Section  104  from  June 
30,  1952  to  June  30,  1954. 

As  you  know,  the  Department  of  State  was 
concerned  from  the  very  beginning  over  the  effects 
which  Section  104  was  bound  to  have  on  the  ability 
of  friendly  foreign  countries  to  earn  the  dollars 
they  need  to  put  themselves  on  a  self-supporting 
basis.  It  was  foreseen  that  these  restrictions 
would  prevent  them  from  earning  considerable 
sums,  running  into  the  millions  of  dollars,  and 
that  they  would  be  profoundly  discouraged  by  this 
particular  experience  in  any  further  efforts  to 
build  up  their  export  industries.  As  we  saw  the 
problem  then,  we  were  simply  putting  these  coun- 
tries in  a  position  in  which  they  would  need  even 
more  financial  help  to  carry  their  share  of  the 
defense  burden.  We  felt  also  that,  in  the  end,  the 
measures  were  bound  to  hurt  our  own  exports  of 
agricultural  products  as  the  affected  countries 
acquired  fewer  dollars  with  which  to  buy  our 
products. 

We  felt  even  greater  concern  at  the  broader  im- 
plications of  these  restrictions.  Section  104  re- 
quires the  United  States  to  take  action  contrary 
to  the  basic  provisions  of  agreements  under  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  to  which  the  United  States 
is  a  party,  and  to  take  action  contrary  to  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  Mutual  Security  Act.  Apart  from 
the  immediate  effects  of  the  particular  measure, 
inconsistencies  of  this  sort  tend  to  undermine  the 
basis  on  which  our  position  of  leadership  rests, 
by  raising  fundamental  doubts  in  the  minds  of 


the  other  countries  of  the  free  world  as  to  our  sense 
of  responsibility  and  the  nature  of  our  goals. 

The  damage  which  these  restrictions  have  done 
is  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  the  provisions  in- 
volved embody  principles  on  which  the  United 
States  has  always  put  great  store.  These  prin- 
ciples are  aimed  at  developing  the  kind  of  trading 
system  among  the  friendly  countries  of  the  world 
in  which  businessmen  could  buy  and  sell  their 
goods  with  a  minimum  of  governmental  interfer- 
ence in  their  activities.  This  attitude  towards 
quotas  and  other  governmental  restrictions  on 
trade  is  essential  if  private  enterprise  is  to  main- 
tain its  place  in  the  conduct  of  international  trade. 

It  is  against  that  general  background  that  we 
have  appraised  the  developments  in  the  interna- 
tional field  since  last  summer  which  have  occurred 
as  a  result  of  Section  104.  These  developments 
have  convinced  me  that  the  Department's  original 
estimate  of  the  effect  of  Section  104  on  other  coun- 
tries, if  it  erred  at  all,  erred  in  the  direction  of 
understatement.  It  is  clear  now  that  Canada  and 
Western  Europe  have  been  profoundly  disturbed 
by  the  implications  of  these  restrictions.  It  is  not 
so  much  the  immediate  dollar  loss  involved  in 
these  restrictions  which  concerns  them,  though 
that  is  serious  enough  for  some  of  them.  Much 
more  important  is  the  uncertainty  which  these 
measures  have  created,  uncei'tainty  as  to  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  United  States  proposes  to  move 
in  the  field  of  trade  policy.  Our  friends  in  Eu- 
rope and  elsewhere,  whether  they  produce  cheese 
or  not,  have  begun  to  wonder  whether  the  imposi- 
tion of  these  restrictions  means  that  the  United 
States  proposes  to  revert  to  a  policy  of  raising 
trade  barriers,  even  though  the  policy  may  weaken 
the  collective  economic  strength  of  the  free  world. 

This  deep  concern  on  the  part  of  Canada  and 
Western  Europe  has  been  evident  in  a  number  of 
ways.  Last  October,  at  Geneva,  nine  Contracting 
Parties  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  formally  protested  against  our  restrictions 
under  Section  104,  charging  this  Government  was 
acting  inconsistently  with  its  trade-agreement 
undertakings.  The  countries  filing  the  complaint 
were  The  Netherlands,  Italy,  Denmark,  New  Zea- 
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Section  104  of  Defense  Production  Act 

"Sec.  104.  Import  controls  of  fats  and  oils  (in- 
cluding oil-bearing  materials,  fatty  acids,  and  soap 
and  soap  powder,  but  excluding  petroleum  and 
petroleum  products  and  coconuts  and  coconut  prod- 
ucts), peanuts,  butter,  cheese  and  other  dairy 
products,  and  rice  and  rice  products  are  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  the  essential  security  interests 
and  economy  of  the  United  States  in  the  existing 
emergency  in  international  relations,  and  no  im- 
ports of  any  such  commodity  or  product  shall  be 
admitted  to  the  United  States  until  after  June  30, 
1952,  which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  deter- 
mines would  (a)  impair  or  reduce  the  domestic 
production  of  any  such  commodity  or  product  below 
present  production  levels,  or  below  such  higher 
levels  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  deem 
necessary  in  view  of  domestic  and  international 
conditions,  or  (b)  interfere  with  the  orderly  do- 
mestic storing  and  marketing  of  any  such  commod- 
ity or  product,  or  (c)  result  in  any  unnecessary 
burden  or  expenditures  under  any  Government  price 
support  program.  The  President  shall  exercise  the 
authority  and  powers  conferred  by  this  section." 


land,  Norway,  Australia,  France,  Canada,  and 
Finland.  The  filing  of  a  complaint  of  this  sort 
is  not  done  lightly ;  it  is  a  fairly  important  polit- 
ical step  on  the  part  of  any  government.  In  this 
case,  the  Contracting  Parties  concluded  that  our 
action  was  in  fact  inconsistent  with  the  General 
Agreement.  They  went  on  to  counsel  the  coun- 
tries affected  to  withhold  any  offsetting  actions  on 
their  part  for  the  time  being  until  it  was  clearer 
what  steps  the  United  States  Government  might 
take  to  rectify  the  situation. 

There  have  been  at  least  two  developments  since 
that  meeting  which  are  worth  noting.  The  Dutch 
Government  has  announced  that  it  is  consulting 
with  its  partners  in  the  Benelux  Union,  Belgium 
and  Luxembourg,  on  increasing  its  duties  against 
American  goods,  a  step  which  it  may  eventually 
be  compelled  to  take  because  of  the  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  dollars  it  has  available  to  buy  dollar 
goods.  Meanwhile,  the  Italian  Government  has 
filed  a  long  and  carefully  drafted  memorandum 
with  the  Department  decribing  the  cumulative 
effect  of  recent  United  States  import  measures 
upon  the  Italian  economy. 

I  should  like  to  quote  two  paragraphs  from  the 
Italian  memorandum,  since  it  sets  out  succinctly 
the  nature  of  the  concern  which  other  countries 
have  felt  as  a  result  of  our  cheese  restrictions. 

Finally,  there  are  the  political  and  psychological  effects 
to  be  considered.  These  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 
What  is  at  stake  is  the  vast  store  of  good  will  and  grati- 
tude which  exists  in  Italy  and  other  friendly  countries 
as  a  result  of  the  generous  post-war  American  aid,  and  of 
Marshall  Plan  aid  in  particular.  For,  most  segments  of 
Italian  public  opinion  are  altogether  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand how  the  vast  amount  of  help  poured  into  Italy 
during  the  past  three  years,  with  the  express  purpose  of 
restoring  the  stability  of  both  the  domestic  and  the  inter- 
national economy  of  the  nation,  can  be  reconciled  with  the 
recent  restrictions  that  have  hit  vital  sectors  of  the  Italian 


economy.  The  very  fact  that  these  restrictions  are  but 
incidental  and  almost  trivial  within  the  over-all  context 
of  U.  S.  policies,  is  bound  to  intensify  their  adverse  impact. 
This  is  because  they  appear  to  involve  the  mistaken  idea 
that,  while  American  policies  are  liberal  and  indeed  gen- 
erous at  their  over-all  level,  they  acquire  an  altogether 
different  connotation  as  soon  as  the  protection  of  special 
interests  is  concerned. 

This  implication,  no  matter  how  unwarranted,  plays 
directly  into  the  hands  of  that  vocal  minority  of  opinion 
which  is  swayed  by  communist  propaganda  in  Europe.  As 
it  is  known,  the  communists  noisily  press  their  line  that 
the  Marshall  Plan  and  other  aid  programs  are  not  really 
meant  to  bring  about  the  economic  emancipation  of  West- 
ern Europe  but  to  perpetuate  their  dependence  on  Ameri- 
can bounty,  and  that  American  aid  programs  are  calcu- 
lated to  And  additional  outlets  for  domestic  production, 
while  barring  the  door  to  foreign  products.  The  result  is 
that  a  state  of  confusion  and  doubt  is  generated  in  the 
minds  of  some  people— which  is  sedulously  exploited  by 
the  communist  minority  for  its  own  ends — despite  the 
constant  emphasis  of  the  Italian  Government  on  the  true 
facts. 

Italy's  sensitivity  to  the  possibilities  which  these 
cheese  restrictions  have  created  for  communist 
propaganda  is  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  South- 
ern Italy  has  been  particularly  hard  hit  by  the 
restrictions.  As  you  know,  the  widespread 
poverty  and  unemployment  in  Southern  Italy 
have  created  a  fertile  ground  for  communist  agi- 
tators. Before  Section  104  was  enacted,  one  of  the 
bright  spots  in  the  economy  of  Southern  Italy  was 
a  growing  export  trade  in  cheese.  Pecorino,  ro- 
mano,  and  other  pungent  cheeses  of  the  area  were 
coming  to  the  United  States  in  growing  volume, 
giving  employment  to  Southern  Italy,  and  giving 
dollars  to  the  Italian  economy.  Shortly  after 
Section  104  put  a  halt  to  this  development,  we 
received  reports  out  of  Southern  Italy  that  agents 
of  the  Soviet  Government  were  ostentatiously 
making  bids  for  various  agricultural  products  of 
the  same  area,  with  obvious  propaganda  effect. 

Of  course,  in  any  balanced  appraisal  of  the 
desirability  of  Section  104,  one  has  to  take  into 
account  not  only  its  effects  upon  our  foreign  policy 
objectives,  but  also  upon  our  domestic  agriculture. 
On  this  score,  representatives  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  have  repeatedly  stated  their  con- 
sidered judgment  that  the  measure  hurts  rather 
than  helps  American  agriculture.  They  have  also 
stated  it  as  their  conclusion  that  Section  104  is 
unnecessary  for  the  protection  of  domestic  agri- 
culture, and,  in  the  end,  is  bound  to  do  it  real 
injury.  This  Department  is  in  agreement  with 
these  conclusions.  Other  provisions  of  the  law, 
such  as  Section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act,  and  the  escape  clauses  of  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act,  provide  the  means  whereby  American 
agriculture  can  be  protected  in  any  individual 
cases  of  injury.  Moreover,  American  agriculture 
relies  heavily  upon  foreign  markets  for  the  sale 
of  its  products.  In  1950,  for  example,  American 
farmers  sold  2.9  billion  dollars  of  their  products 
overseas,  to  foreign  consumers  they  never  saw 
and  often  never  knew  were  their  customers.  On 
the  other  hand,  American  imports  of  agricultural 
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products  of  the  type  we  grow  at  home  amounted 
to  about  1.8  billion  dollars.  Even  some  of  the 
products  that  Section  104  aims  at  protecting  have 
regularly  been  on  an  export  basis.  In  1950,  we 
sold  the  world  87  million  dollars  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts, and  imported  only  34  million  dollars  worth 
of  such  products. 

In  his  own  protection,  the  American  farmer 
must  live  in  a  world  in  which  nations  stand  ready 
to  receive  the  products  of  one  another  and  in 
which  nations  are  willing  and  have  the  financial 
means  to  buy  the  products  of  one  another.  So  far 
as  international  trade  is  concerned,  this  is  the 
surest  protection  that  can  be  provided  the  Amer- 
ican farmer. 

In  sum,  therefore,  it  appears  to  this  Department 
that  our  major  foreign  policy  objectives  and  our 
interest  in  the  protection  of  the  American  farmer 
alike  require  that  the  terminal  date  of  Section 
104  should  not  be  extended. 


THE  DEPARTMENT 


Appointment  of  Officers 

Gerald  A.  Drew  as  Director  General  of  the  Foreign 
Service,  effective  March  21. 

Joseph  B.  Phillips  as  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Public  Affairs,  effective  March  6. 


Public  Safety  Specialist  for  Germany  Named 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  March  20  that 
William  J.  Roach,  Superintendent  of  Police,  Waterbury, 
Conn.,  will  participate  in  a  public-safety  project  ad- 
ministered by  the  Office  of  the  United  States  High  Com- 
missioner for  Germany. 

During  this  3-month  stay,  Mr.  Roach  will  work  with 
German  police  forces,  advising  them  on  organization  and 
administration.  These  German  groups  have  requested 
assistance  in  the  departments  of  criminal  investigation 
and  traffic  control.  To  enable  him  to  carry  out  this  pro- 
posed assignment,  he  has  been  awarded  a  grant  under 
the  Department  of  State's  exchange  of  persons  program. 
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